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From the Year 1708, to the Year 17 712. 5 


CHAP. 1 


French. The battle of Oudenard.—Liſle inveſted. —Bold at- 

_ tempt of a French officer. —Battle of Winendale. —E letter of 
Ba varia's deſign upon Br ele. Dule of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene paſs the Scheld.—Citadel of Lifle taken. —The 

French army ſeparates, and Ghent and Bruges are retaken.— 

Campainn in Italy and in Spain. Conqugſi of Minorca. Df. 5 
ferences between the emperor and the pepe. Campaign in Ger- 

many.—Afairs in Hungary and Poland. Commodore Wager 


of prince Ger ge of Denmark. 2 A 7. Marlborough's : 
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29. ANNE. 


wy HE 5 gained by the French, the laſt year, 1708. 
prompted them to entertain ſeveral projects, and We 
to make ſtill greater efforts to recover their former The prigces | 
" ſuperiority. And indeed their forces this year 3 Pg 
Conde to be more numerous than ever, eſpecially in the armies in 
Netherlands, where it was believed the clector of Bavaria Flanders, 


Vor. XVII. 5 A 2 . and 


Deſigns of 
the cam- 
paign are 


"concerted, 


Brodrick, 


Mil. Hiſt. 


Burnet. 


THE HISTORY 


and the duke de Vendoſme would have again commended; 


But an unexpected alteration was ſuddenly made, and the 
French king declared the duke of Burgundy generaliſſimo ot 


his forces, appointing the duke de Vendo:me to ſerve under 

hin; and he was to be accompanied by the duke of Berry.“ 
The pretender (who was returned from his unſucceſsful ex- 
pedition to Scotland) went with them, without any other 


character than that of the chevalier de St. George. The 
elector of Bavaila was to command on the Rhine, with the 


duke of Berwick under him, the marſhal de Villeroy being 


recalled, and 1 88 to command in Dauphine, Thele 
pesseegs of the French king ſurprized every one; but he 


conceived great hopes from theſe alterations of his generals, 


The credit with rclati ion to money was ſtill very Jow in 


France. For, after many methods taken for raiſing the credit 
of the mint-bills, they were {| at a diſcount of forty per 
cent. No fleets came this vear from the Weſt-Indies, and 


therefore they could not be ſupplied fr om thence... * 
On the 12th of April, there was a great conſcrence be- 
tween prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, the depu- 


ties of the States for private affairs, and penſionary Heinſius, 


in che chamber of Tricr+, the wtual place of conferences in 


the States apartment; which w as pitched upon to avoid the 
trouble of the ceremonial ; for otherwiſe it muſt have been 
at the duke of Marlborough 8, as amballador extraordinary; ; 
whercas prince Eugene h ad no character, his credentials im 
_ porting only, <* that his imperial majeſty had ſent his firtt 
< counſellor, preſident of the council of war, and general- 
| „ heutenant, p! ince Eugene, to concert the Operations ot | 
„the campaign, in whom the States were defired to. put an 
8 1nitire confidence.” As ſoon as they were entered the 
room, the duke of Marlborough took prince Eugene by the 
hand, and led him to a ſeat above his own; aſter which the 
-Grates deputies placed themſelves, without obſerving any 
_ precedency among them. Prince Eugene opened the con- 
ference with a wecch.⸗ wherein he gave a particular “ ac- 
TT count of the emperor's forces in Naples, Lombardy, and 
« Piedmont, and of thoſe deſigned for Spain, and having 
1 mentioned the troops which his 1 imp perla! majeſty intended 
<« ro employ in Germany, he gave, in very modeſt terms, 
< his own opinion of the operations of the next campaign, 
„ both on the Upper-Rhine and the Low-Countrics ; con- 


60 cluding, thit he had inſtructions is from his imperial ma- 


« jeity to ute his endeavours to engage the queen of Great- 


„ Britain 212 the States Gcncral do approve the ſcheme he 


had 
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preliminary; for the deputies of the States were not impow- 
ercd to make any anfwer either to prine Eugene's, or the 


the uſual methods obſerved by that republic c) to receive 
them, and to report the ſame to their high mightineſles; 3 


and Ss deputies of the States; the reſult of which was {as 


Hanover in his way to the Hague, then communicated this 
ſcheme to the elector of that name, and found him averſe to 


the duke of Marlborough ſhould now both wait on that 


command the army on the Upper Rhine. 
Eng land, before the opening of the campaign ; but prince oi . 
YON gn and 
E uge ene was very earneſt with him to meet him a at Hanover; 5 


and the States having repreſented to the queen of Great- gen 


; Uncertain the w inds mi. ght make his timely return, the ſea- 


O F E N LAND. 5 
had propoſed, and to ſecond, on their parts, his imperial 88 ö 
majeſty s efforts, both to ee the exorbitant power of 
France, and to reſtore his brother king Charles III. to 
« the whole monarchy of Spain.” 15 
After prince Eugene had ended his ſpeech, the Jake of 


Marlborough acquainted the aſſembly with the inſtructions 
he had received from the queen his miſtreſs, in relation to 
the buſineſs befc.re them; and at laſt mention was made of a 

ſeparate army to be commanded by prince Eugene. This 


conference, which laſted above an hour, vas but a kind of 


duke of Marlborough's propoſals, but only (according to 


Sf: 


which they did on the 16th. : 
Several other conferences were held, though more pri- 
vately, between the duke of Ma rlborough, prince Eugene, 


it afterwards appeared) That mott of the imperialiſts em- 
« ployed the year before on the Upper Rhine, with the Sax- 
„ens and Heſſians in the pay of Great Britain and Holland, 
and the troops which the gr tor Pal: tine was to furniſh; 
© in conſideration of his imperial majeity's reſtoring him to 
the poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate, with the preroga- 
tives enjoyed by his anceſtors, ſhould march into the Ne- 
therlands, to act there, under prince Eugene, in concert 
with the Britiſh and Butch forces, convitinded ! in chief by 
the duke of Marlborough, and ads him, by veldt-mar- 
« thal Auverquerque. Whether prince Eugene, who took 


OL ER 


it, or propoſed other meaſures to his electoral highneſs, is 
not known ; but it was thought fit, that prince E ugene and 


4 ince, in order to obtain nis concurrence to the reſo- 
{tions taken at the Hague, and engage him to return to. 


. he Guk e of Marlbo: 'OUugh intended to have gone back to Tue duke 


prince Eu- 
© £O do 
Britain the neceflity of his preſence on that tide, and how n9cer. 
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Prince Eu- 
Vienna, 
and de. 

duke of 

MNMarlbo- 

' The cam- 


l Pen 2 in 


lunar: 
42. J. 188 


— the court of Hanover. Prince Eugene, having 
negociations at the Hague, ſet out the 20th of April N. 8. 
arrived the 22d at Dufleldorp, and, having ended his buſi- 

_ nels, the next day, with the elector Palatine, and ſent an 


THE Hr 
ſon being ſo far advanced, he reſolved upon the j ourney to 
finiſhed his 


expreſs to Vienna, purſued his journey towards Hanover. 
The duke of Marlborough met him the 26th two German 


miles from that place, and, arriving there the ſame evening 


together, they alighted at the Britiſh envoy's. The duke 
went firſt to court, and was followed thither ſoon after by 
prince Eugene, where the ſeveral audiences of ceremony, 
_ which they had of the electoral family, being over, they had 
together a Jong conference with the clector, who gave or- 
ders for their being accommodated at his own palace. Their 
conferences were continued the three following days, tne 
count de Rechteren aſſiſting on the part of the States Gene- 
ral. They met with ſome difficulties at firſt, which were 
removed by the dextrous and prudent management of prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough; and his electoral 
highneſs, though he was ſenſible, that, by this ſcheme for 
making vigorous efforts in Flanders, the army, which he was 
to command himſelf on the Upper Rhine, muſt be extreme- 
ly weakened, and he ſhould be obliged to ſtand on the de- 
ſenſive; yet, at length, he conſented to part with ſeveral 
regiments, and, being laciefied with the laurels he had al- 


ready gained, chearfully ſacrificed to the common cauſe the 


glory he might have reaped by acting offenſively. But tho' 5 


it was agreed, that prince Eugene ſhould come into the 


Netherlands, yet it was induſtriouſly given out, that he was 
to act with a ſeparate body on the Moſelle, which obliged 
the enemy to ſend a conſiderable number of foros that WAY. 
under the command of the duke of Berwick. 


On the 29th of April, prince Eugene ſet out for Leiphe, 


Lene goes to to confer with king Auguſtus, who was come thither on 


purpoſe, two days before, from Dreſden. On the prince's 
arrival he finiſhed his negociations in a few hours, and pur- 
ſued Eis journey the next day to Vienna. The duke of 
Marlborough made no long ſtay after prince Eugene at Ha- 


rough to the nover ; for he ſet out from thence the da ay after, "and arrived 


the zd of May at the Hague, where he communicated to | 
the States General the reſult of the conferences held at Ha- 
nover; and, having concerted with their high mightineſſes 
further meaſures for opening the campaign, he went to 
; Ghent, where having reviewed the Britiſh forces, he pro- 
ceeded 


OF ENGLAND. 
ceeded to Bruſſels (a). The duke having conferred with 


veldt-marſhal d'Auverquerque, who, notwithſtanding his in-- 


firm ſtate of health, preſerved a vigorous mind, and ſeem- 
ed reſolved to die, like a hero, in the field, gave orders to 


the troops to march to Andernach near Bruſſels, where the 
Dutch, Pruffians, and Hanoverians, began to form the ar- 


my the 23d of May. The 26th they marged to Billingen, 
where the duke of Marlborough took up his quarters in the 


abbey of that name; and the veldt-marſhal fixed his at 
Hall, a little town, which lay in the front of the firſt line. 


The Britiſh forces repaired to this camp likewiſe with all 
poſſible expedition, as did alſo a confiderable body of troops 


in the ſervice of the States General from their reſpective 
_ garriſons in Flanders. And, laſt of all, the field-deputies 


of their high mightineſſes arrived there, who behaved them 
ſelves this campaign with ſo much prudence and reſolution, 


that they contributed very much to the ſucceſs of it. 
Upon notice of theſe motions, the duke de Vendoſme aſ- 


: ſembled his army, on the 25th of May, between Mons and 
, St. Ghiflain, and took up his head-quarters at St. Simpro- 


nien, from whence he marched the next day 


with the duke of Berry, his brother, and the pretender, 5 


(a) Here the 9 5 was hon preſted to do Saad: and aflares 


oured with a letter from the 
queen, dated May 6, by the 
manner of which, as the du-_ 
cheis of Mar -lhorough obſeryes 
in the account of ber conduct, 


0 naive retained a great degree 
of regard for Mr. Harley. After 


him, that, whatever inſinuations 
her enemies might make to the 
contrary, ſhe would never give 
her conſent to a peace, but up- 
on ſafe an honourable terms. 
p. 255, her majeſty ſeemed ſtill She begs the duke to be ſo juit 
to her, as not to let the miſre- 
preſentations made of her have 


11708, 


to Soignies, 


poſting his right at Naiſt, and his left at Canchie Notre 
Dame, w thin three leagues of the confederate camp. He 
was joined the ſame day by the duke of Burgundy, who had 

the chief (at leaſt titular) command of the army, together 


complaining to the duke of being any weight with him; adding, 


To tired that day with importuni- 


ties {rom the Whigs, that ſhe had ble to her than could be expreſ- 
not ſpirits left to open her afffict- 


ed heart ſo freely and fully as ſhe words - © ] cannot end without 
intended, ſhe goes on to ſay, 
that ſhe was entvely of his opi- 
nion, thinking it neither for her 
honour nor intereſt to make ſte ps 


(meaning the firſt Hops) towards 


nobody, | am ſure, that pr: ays 
more heartily than her, wi 
will live and die moſt lncerely 


a YO 


a peace, as the duke d bad been ydurs, Nc. 


that it would be a greater trou- 
ſed ; and concludes with theſe 


begging you to be very care- 
ful of yourſelf, there being 
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THE HISTORY 


On the 29th of May, the confederate army, which con- 
"WII ſiſted of a hundred and eighty ſquadrons of horſe, and a 
hundred and :welve battalions, made a motion from Bel- 
linghen, advancing the right to Herfelingen, the left to 
Lem becy, and fixing the head-quarters at St. Renelle, in 


hopes of bringing the enemy to an engagement, which, by 


their bold march to Soignies, they ſeemed rather to ſeek 
than decline, being ſuperior, at leaſt, in number, to the al- 
lies; for their army conſiſted of a hundred and ninety-ſeven 
ſquadrons, and a hundred and twenty-four battalions. The 
ſame day the enemy received their heavy baggage from 


Mons, but ſent it back thither on the 31ſt, wh.ch ſtill gave 


the confederaces hopes they ſhould come to an engagement; 


and thereupon, the duke of Marlborough ordered the troops 


to be in a readineſs to march at an Bratt S Warnin g. The 


ſame evening the duke received intelligence, that the enemy 8 


heavy baggage, having received a counter- order, was re- 


turned to the camp, and that they had foraged for two days; 
whence it was reaſonably concluded, that they would not 
march the next day as the deſerters had reported. The duke 
_of Marlborough, having adviſed with the other generals, 
reſolved to ſend the horle to forage the next morning; and 


© 


they went outs before break of day; but they had not been 
„before advice came, that the enemy had be- 

gun the night before, at ten, to ſend their heavy baggage 
to Mons, and decamped without any noiſe at eleven, mar- 
ching towards Nivelle. The ſoragers were immediately re- 


call. d, and to avoid all loſs of time, the infantry marched 
firſt of all about noon from St. Renelle, and were followed 


by the cavalry. About four they formed four columns, in- 
tending to incamp the right towards Anderlech, and the left 
to Lake; but upon farcher notice, chat the enemy had not 
incamped at Nivelle, but had continued their march by Bois 


Signicur Iſaac to Braine la Leu, the duke judged, that they 


could. not have any other deſign, than to poſt themſelves on 


the bank of the Deule, to hinder the allies from paſting that 


river, and to ſeize Louvain; being the very 4 0 project, 8 
»chich the duke de Vendoſme had formed the laſt year, but 
5 „5 in it. To prevent the enemy, there was no other 
lemedy, but to continue marching all night; ſo that, on the 
2d of June in the afternoon, the army of the allies arrived 


at the camp of Terbank, very much fatigued, as well by 


this long march as by the continual rains, Which had fallen 


for four ard twenty hours together. The French, having 
eccived intelligence of this expeditious march of the con- 
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federates, did not venture to advance farther than Genap, 1708. 
but incamp'd their Right to that place, and their left to wy, 


Braine la Leu. Vpon which the duke of Marlborough took 


up, his quarters in the abbey of Terbank, and monſieur 


d' Auverquerque his in the ſuburhs of Louvain. On the 4th, 


| ſeveral bridges were laid on the Beule, between Havre and 


Louvain ; and, on the 5th, almoſt the whole confederate 
army foraged in the neighbourhood of their camp. The 6th 
being appointed by the duke as a day of thankſgiving for 
the paſt ſucceſſes of the arms of the allies, and to implore a 
bleſſing upon the preſent campaign, it was e obler- 

ved throughout the whole army. 


The enemy continuing quiet in their camp, the duke of 


Marlborough took that opportunity of reviewing his troops, 


which he began to do the 7th, and continued for eight or 


nine days following, when he had the ſatisfaction to find, 
that the reſpective bodies were all very complete, the men 
in the moſt excellent order, animated with their former vic- 


toties; and eager to engage an enemy, that were deſpica- 
ble in their eyes. In this camp it was, that the electoral 


prince of Hanover (his preſent majeſty king George II.) 
came to the army, and was received with the greateſt marks 
of reſpect and diſtinction by all the general officers. 


It was now plain, that the enemy had no inclinatian 


to engage the confederates. They had indeed in view the re- 


covery of the places they had loſt in the year 17063 but id 


was by their uſual method of ſurprize and treachery, Nor 
were their hopes altogether vain, for the elector of Bava- 
ria, who had gained ſome intereſt in the provinces of the 
Netherlands, among people of all ranks, by his profuſe- 
neſs and popular behaviour, with the affiftance of count de 
| Bergeyck, a perſon of great credit, and no leſs activity, 


and other friends of the houſe of Bourbon, e caſily found.” 


means to practiſe upon the levity and reſtleſs ſpirits of 
the chief inhabitants of the cities of Ghent (b);-.-Bru- 


ges 


b) Ghent is a very large city 

and caſtle, one of the principal 5 
of the Low- countries, the mar- 
quiſate of the earldom of Fland- 
ers, and territory of Ghent, a 
EBiſhopric under the archbiſhop : 
of Mechlin. It was ſurprized 
by, or rather betrayed to the 
French the beginning of this 


Eruflels, n nine ty- ſour almoſt ſouth 


campaign ; 7 but beſlenod ang re- 

covered by the duke of Marlbo- 
| rough towards the end of the 
year. | It ſtands on the river 
Scheld and Lys (which divide ic 


into twenty-ſix lands) twenty- 


ſeven miles almoſt ſouth- weit of 
Antwerp, thirty north-weſt of 
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of Amſterdam, and an hundred 
and fifty-four north-eaſt of Paris. 


10 THE HISTORY 
1708. ges (c), and Antwerp, who promiſed to open their gates to 


the troops of France and Spain, as ſoon as they could find a 
fair opportunity (d). The truth was, the Dutch were fevere 


(e) Bruges is a fair, ſtrong, 


and noble city of the Low-coun- 


tries, in the earldom of Fland- 


ers, the head of the territory of 
Bruges, a biſhopric under the 
archbiſhop of Mechlin. 


This 
town made its ſubmiſſion to the 


duke of Marlborough after the 


tamous battle of Ramillies ; the 


French ſurpized it, or rather had 


it betrayed to them the begin- 
ning of this campaign, but a- 


bandoned it upon the approrch 


of the confederates, towards the 
end of December, 
year. It ſtands twenty-four miles 
north-weſt of Ghent, eleven eaſt 
of Oftend, thirty- four north-eaſt 
of Dunkirk, and forty weſt of 


Antwerp. 


the ſame 


( d) Dr. Hare, in his thankſgiving 


ſermon befo e the houſe of com- 


mons, on Thurſday February 


[4 

* jinac tion, or to give courage to 
c 
C 


to do, though fetched from 

Italy on purpoſe, at a time 

c yh 1 | a joalt Wok 14 E. ** be 5 
Wasen 10 teat „ CO. 14Ve PEN 


That there was a conſpiracy 
© to have all the Netherlands be- 


„ trayed to the enemy by the 
Intereſt of that unhappy prince, 
< who has ſuffrred fo much in 


their cauſe. When we ſaw the 

«* ſ5ns of France come into the 
© field, we could not but ſuſpect 

© there was ſomething more than 
ordinary in agitation. _ It was 
nat encugh to think they came 
to leain the art of war in an 


army, that aims at nothing but 


their troops, which their great- 
eſt general had not been able 
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- maſters 


ſpared 3 for the event has 
ſhewn, he brought no more 


courage with him than he left 


behind him; nor could it be 
expected, that their bare pre- 
ſence ſhould make a ſtarved 
and naked army act with as 
much vigour, as if they had 
been warmly clothed and well 
paid. No, we were ſure it 
muſt be ſomething elſe they 


came for, not to gain any 


honour in the field, but to reap 
the mean glory of ſome ſuc- 
ceſsful treachery, and fo it 
proved. A deſign, we found, 
hadbeen formed ſome time to 


ſurprize Antwerp; all was a- 


greed, and every thing within 
a day or two ripe for execu- 
tion, when the princes joined 


the army ; but the plot, which 
was more than they knew, 


was then actually diſcovered ; 


and this was a deſign of ſuch 
importance, we were inclined _ 
to think it was the whole they 
aimed at. But the ſequel 
ſhewed the treachery was deep- 
er laid; and, while we were 


waiting the forces from the 


Rhine, another part of it ſuc- 
_ceeded better. Had both ta- 
ken effect, what condition had 


our affairs been in? We had 


then, it is likely, without a 


blow loſt ail the fruits of the 


Ramillies campaign; and the 


confequence of that had been, 
not only putting the war two 
or three years back ; it is more 
than probable the conſterna- 
tion it would every where have 
rai{ed, would have ſoon fright- 


ened the - allies into an ill 


peace; 
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the French army, and their own deſertion. Soon after ano- 
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maſters and the Flandrians could not bear it. Though the 


French had laid heavier taxes on them, yet they uſed them 


better in all other reſpects. Their bigotry, being wrought on 
by their prieſts, diſpoſed them to change their maſters. The 
duke of Marlborough reſolved not to weaken his army by 
many garriſons ; and therefore put none at all into Bruges, 
and a very weak one in the citadel] of Ghent, reckoning, 


1708, 


that there was no danger, as long as he lay between thoſe 
places and the French army. The two armies had lain a- 


taking the field, with an army compoſed of Pruffian and 


Heſſian troops, ten thouſand Palatines and ſome imperialiſts. 


bout a month looking on one another, ſhifting their camps 
a little, but keeping ſtill in ſafe ground; the confederates, 
for their parts, being in expectation of prince Eugene's 


The motion of this body was retarded by ſeveral difhculties 


about the march of the Palatine forces; of which the French 


getting intelligence, they concluded, that the confederates 
would hardly venture to force them in the paſſes and defiles 


On the 5th of July, a party of the enemy's troops, com- 


manded by the brigadiers la Faille and Paſteur, advanced 


before break of day towards Ghent, and, at the opening of 


the gates between five and ſix in the morning, half a dozen 


foot-foldiers, with two or three troopers, who were ſent be- 


by the watch of burghers, who were no more in number 


than themſelves. When they were going to be carried to 
the main-guard, ſome of them pretended a wearineſs, and 
ſetting themſelves down on the ground, defired ſome brandy, 
to delay time; which being drought, they drank with the 


burghers, and amuſed them with a Rory of the march of 


ther ſmall party of pretended deſerters came, and entertain- 


' pence; or the leres of the. FP might in another year have 


. Italian league, which then * forced them 10 it,” 
- you. not haye miſcarried, 


tenicd 


they were poſſeſſed of, and therefore commanded a detach- 
ment to march towards Ghent and Bruges, to 2 thoſe 
bh towns; ; Which was effected in this manner: 


a RP? 


Ghent taken | 


by the 
French, 


fore, pretending to be deſerters, were admitted into the town 


ed the watch with the like frivolous ſtories, till brigadier la 
_ Faille, who not long before had been high- bailiff of that 
city, and had ſtill a conſiderable intereſt there, coming in 
_ perſon, commanded the burghers, who guarded the gates, 
to lay down their arms, and admit the F rench troops. The ey 
: began at firſt to make a ſhew of reſiſtauce; but the pre- 
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1708. tended deſerters, riſing up at once, preſented their bayonets. 
— and ſtopped them. Reſiſtance would now have been to 


little purpoſe ; fo the brigadier's commands being immedi- 


ately obeyed, he left ſome of his men there, and with the 
reſt ,narched directly into the town. 


only met with a few labourers in the ſtreets, ſome of whom 


It being early, they 


took them for deſerters, and others they quieted with gold. 
In this manner they advanced to the gate of Bruges, Which 
they ſeized with little or o pelifance, as they did likewiie 

the bridge of Meuleſtede. In the mean time, monſicur 
Grimaldi, who followed monſieur de la Faille at a diſtance, 
entered the town likewiſe and marched with the reſt of the 
detatchment to the market-place. All the gates being ſoon 


after ſeized, about ten, monſieur de la Faille marched: to 
the town- houſe, and, having aſſembled the magiſtrates and 


chief burghers, he cauſed * a pardon to. be read to them, 
ſigned by the elector of Bavaria, and underneath by the 


count de Bergeyck ; upon which they readily ſubmitted. 


'Fhe enemy, being thus become maſters of the town, 


 fummoned the governor of the callle to ſurrender ; but mon- 


licur de Labene, major of Sir Richard 'Femple's regiment of 
foot, who eee e in that fortreſs with about three hun- 


dred men, expecting either to be reinforced by major-gener ral 


| Murray, or relieved by the approach of the confederate army, 


anſwered, „ That he would defend it to the laſt extre- 
> mity.” 


The French began to prepare ſor attacking the 
caſtle ; and major-gencral Murray, who was. polted at Ma- 


rienkirk with two Engliſh regiments of foot, and one of 


8 Spaniſh dragoons, in vain attempted to throw a reinforce- 
ment into the place. 


cd a fecond time, and being wholly unprovided for defence 


Major Labene, having been ſummon- 


againſt fo. powerful an army, obtained an honourable capi- 
tulation. 


Some hours after the enemy had 9 85 Ghent, count 
de la Motte appeared with a ſtrong detachment before Bru- 


ges, which ſurrendered the next day, without making the 
leaſt reſiſtance, or putting the enemy to the trouble of firing 
more than three pieces of cannon.“ 
of capitulation agreed upon, in which the fieur Briel, re- 
cewer of the contributions, and Mr. Volmar, his comp- 


There was indeed a Govt: 


trolier, were included; but it appeared by. &VEry circum- 


ſtance, that this was a thing of form only, and that the ar- 


ticles had been long before ſettled by other perſons than 
they that Pretended to grant aud accept them. 


This 
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This done, count de la Motte marched immediately to 
Damme, hoping to meet with the ſame ſucceſs there; but 


as this place was fortified and garriſoned, the governor o- 


pened the ſluices, and put the Whole country under water, 
which obliged the count to retire. From thence he march- 


ed to Plafiendahl, a little fort on the canal, which leads 


from Bruges to Oſtend, and is a ſecurity to the commu— 
nication of thoſe two places. "The officer, who commanded 
in it, refuſed to ſurrender; upon which the count attacked 
and took it iword in hand. | 
Major-general Murray, having found it abi to re- 
inforce the caſtle of Ghent, retired to Sas van Ghent, where 
he found the deputies of the States-General for the affairs of 


Flanders, and concerted with them the neceflary meaſures 
for putting the frontiers in a poſture of defence, and e 


a thoſe poſts, which were molt expoſed. 


The duke of Marlborough, who was yet in camp at The confe - 


Teibark, received advice, that a conſiderable detachment derate army 
march from 


Terbank, 
whole army had followed at nine in the evening. The duke 


Was marched towards Pubize, and, in the night, that their 


gave immediate orders for the confederate army to be in rea- 
; dineſs to march. Accordingly, : about three in the morning, 
the 5th of July, tacy marched from the camp at Terbank. 


- paſſed the canal in e columns, and incampcd with the 
left at Anderlech, and the right at the mill of Tomberg. 


Here the duke got intelligence of the enemy's deſign on 
Ghent, and that the detachmerit ary had made for that end 
Was advanced as far as Aloft, and had broken down the 
bridge over the Dender : he thereupon orde;ed major-gene- 


ral Bothmar, with four reomments of horſe and dragoons, to 
paſs over at Dendermond, in order to obſerve the enemy, 


and to prevent their deſign upon Ghent; but he came too 
Jae | 


The fame day the French! aſſed the Senne at Fal! 5 The 5 ach 
paſs the 
? Dender - 


Tub bie, and were paſling at the mill of Goicke till night 


1708. 


within 2 lcague of the right wing of the allies ; which com- with great 
ing very late into: the c camp, and the army having made e 


very long march through diffic ult ways, it was not thought 
px acticable to attack the cnemy that night. However, the 
_ greateſt part of the horſe and foot having been brought 


| the right during the night, in order to engage the enemy, 55 
the Whole army was formed the next morning carly in order. 
of battle; but their deſign was fruſtrated by the French, who 
were employed the whole night, with all poſſible expedi- 


tions. in haßing the Pender through the town of Ninove, 
| | | | and 
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and over ſeveral bridges built near that place for the ſame 
purpoſe ; ſo that the detachment, ſent to attack their rear- 
guard, came too late to find any thing but their ſmall bag- 


gage, which was attended by a ſtrong guard, Theſe major- 


general Schulemberg and Sir Richard Temple, with ten 


| ſquadrons and five battalions, ſupported by major-general de 
Veyne, with ten ſquadrons more, ſoon defeated, put them 
to flight, and took a great deal of baggage. 


The confederate army incamped the ſame night at Aſche, 
where prince Eugene of Savoy, having made a quick march 
from the Moſelle, and left his cavalry at Maeſtricht, reſoly- 


ing to be preſent as ſoon as poſſible, at whatever action 


might happen, though his troops ſhould not come up in 


time, arrived that evening with major-general Cadogan, 


whom the duke of Marlborough had ſent to attend him. 
The arrival of prince Eugene, and the approach of his 


troops, not only revived the ſpirits of the ſoldiers, but was 


very acceptable to the generals themſelves, after the ungrate- 


ful news they had received that very day of the French hav- 


ing ſurprized Ghent. The duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, from the very moment they met, acted with the moſt 


perfect unanimity. The next day a council of war was held, 


in which it was reſolved to regulate the march of the army 


according to the motions of the enemy; and the pioneers 


were ſent on every fide to make ways; the reſolution, which 
the duke had before taken of bringing the enemy, if poſſi- 


a to an engagement, being again confirmed. And ſo 


eager were the generals for it, that it was determined, if a 


fair opportunity offered, not to wait the arrival of the impe- 
rial troops. In the afternoon prince Eugene went to Bruſ- 
dels to pay. 4 vitit to his mother, the counteſs of Soiſſons; 


and the day following the duke of Marlborough being much : 


indiſpoſed and feverith, the orders were given at monſieur 


Auverquerque's quarters ; and, according to theſe orders, 


tour battalions marched to ners the garriſon of Bruſſels, 
and eight battalions were ordered, with major-general Ca- 
dogan, and the quarter-maſters, to make the WAYS. 


The mall advantage, which the enemy had in ſurpriſing | 


Ghent, proved the occaſion of their own much greater loſs ; 


and the governor of that caſtle not delivering it, till the 8th 
of July, had this good effect, that it amuſed the enemy two 
or three days in their camp from above Aloft to Schilebille | 


on the Scheld. This delay proved fatal to them; for the 


French generals receiving intelligence, that prince Eugene 
was bringing a a reinforcement of about thirty thouiand men, 
with 
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with all expedition, from Germany into Brabant, bethought | 1708. 
themſelves of retiring towards their lines and ſtrong towns, — 
before the conjunction of the confederate troops, in hopes, 
that being reinforced with a good body of troops, which 
were coming to join them from Alſace (though not with _ 
ſuch ſpeed as the Germans, who were remarkably expedi- [! 
tious on this occaſion beyond their uſual cuſtom) under the | 
command of the duke of Berwick, they might afterwards be | 
a match for the confederates, or, at leaſt, might preſerve _ 1 | 
their late eaſy conqueſts. They likewiſe imagined, that | 
they might ſurprize or reduce Oudenard, the only paſs the 888 | | 
| allies had on the Scheld, ſince the taking of Ghent, before inveſted by | 
te allies could be in any readineſs to prevent it; and to de Fiend 
this end, count de Chemerault having broke down all the 
| bridges on the Scheld, and intimidated all the leſſer places in 
_ thoſe parts, they cauſed Oudenard (e) to be inveſted on the 2 
- 9th of July early, and intended to have taken poſſeſſion of | 
| 


the advantageous camp at Leflines. 
Monſieur de Sigterman, who e in Oudenard, 8 
fearing that the inhabitants might be treacherous, as it was 5 
ſuſpected it had been in other places, immediately called a 
Council of war, to conſider of means how to keep them 
within the limits of their duty, if they ſhould be otherwiſe _ 
inclined. It was reſolved to defend the place to the laſt 
_ extremity, and to declare to the townſmen, that it was 
hoped they would contribute all that lay in their power to 
that end; but that, if they offered to make the leaſt attempt 
towards ſurrendering the place, they would ſet fire to it in 
every part, and reduce it to a heap of aſhes. The inhabi- 

tants made all poſſible proteſtations of their fidelity, and aſ- 

ſiſted the governor in putting the town in the beſt poſture of 
defence. 

The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene, having 
either information or ſuſpicion of the enemy's deſign, or- 
dered brigadier Chanclos to throw himſelf into Qudenard, 


(e) Gad 3 is a rick and 


very ſtrong town of the Low- 


territory of Oudenard : it ſurren- 


dered to the duke of Marlbo- < 


| The French 
laid ſiege to it in the beginning 


rough in 1706. 


of this campaign; but the ap- 


ä Proach of the confederate am 


| made them abandon the place, 


and engaged them in a battle 
Countries, in the earldom of 


near it, which proved a fatal 
Flanders, the marquiſate of the 


overthrow to them. It ſtands 
on the river Scheld, thirteen 
miles ſouth of Ghent, thirteen 
north-weſt of Aeth, thirty-ſix 
weſt of Bruſſels, and chirty-ſeven 
almoſt north of Mons. 


with 
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with ſeven hundred men, detatched from Aeth, Courtray; 
and Mening, and Walef's dragoons, - Which was e 
accordingly. This proved a great diſappointmeiit to the 
enemy; for, if they could have ſecured this place, they 
would have cut off the communication of the allies with 
Mening and Courtray. 

The ſame day Oudenard was nrveſted, the confederatè 
army (which was encamped at Aſche) marclled in four co- 
lumns, the earl of Albemarle being left, with all the grena- 
diers of the 0 and thirty eee to make tlie rear- 


| army he Doble n make io ſwift a march, did not Beat the 


general till three in the afternoon, thinking themſelves ſure of 
the camp of Leſſines, in order to cover the ſiege of Oudenard, 
for which they had their artillery ready at Tournay. Prince 
Eugene having rejoined the army at Herfelingen, the duke 
of Marlborough detatched major-general Cadogan about 
four in the afternoon, with eight ſquadrons, and as many 
battalions, to take poſſeſſion of the camp of Leſſines. Accord 
_ ingly, eight hundred men of this detachment entered the 
town of that name, about midnight; and the reſt having 
-paſſed through, at four in the morning, poſted themſelves 
on this ſide the river Dender. On the other hand, the re- 
-treat, which was the ſignal for ftriking the tents, being beat 
at ſeven, the evening before, in the camp at Herfelingen, 5 
the whole army marched immediately, and, moving on all 

night, began, the 10th, about eleven in the morning, to 
paſs the Dender over the bridges laid by major-general Ca- 

dogan, and continued their march to the camp of Leſſines, 


on the other fide; the chief ſtrength whereof conſiſts in the | 
_rivulet, which falls below it into the Dender. The ene- 


| Motions of 
the allied 
army. 


my, perceiving themſelves diſappointed of this camp, al- 
tered their march towa ard; Gavre, i in order to pay the Scheld 
there. 
The 11th in the morning, upon - intelligence; that the e- 
nemy had quitted Oudenard, and were purſued by brigadier 
Chanclos with Walef's dragoons, Cadogan was ſent with 
ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons to make the ways and 
bridges at : Oudenard, The army began to march at eight 


_ o'clock 
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& clock by the left, ſtill in four columns, as they had in- 


paſſing at Gavre, the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 


gene reſolved to endeavour to h ing them 10 an engagement. 


In order to this, the army continued their march with ſuch 


ſpeed and diligence, that, at two in the afternoon, the front 


was at the bridges, over which Cadogan's fixteen battalions 


were then paſſing. Eight iquairons, and part of the former 
detachment, with the quarter-maiters, and major-general 


Rantzaw at the head of them, were poſted behind a rivulet 
that runs into the Scheld, where they obſerved, that the 


French army were partly marching, and. partly drawn up in 
order of battle. They took notice Iixewiſe that the enemy 


had thrown ſeven battalions into the village of Heyne m 


(which is ſituated on the banks of the Scheld) and the neigh- 
bouring plains, which confronted that ſmall village, were alle 
with the troops 01 f the houſhold, who were drawn up exactly 
oppoſite to the eight ſquadrons under major-general Rant- 


Zaw, no obſtacle but a {mall rivulet dividing them. Behind 


the village were moraſſes, woods, and defiles; ſo that an 

army had no other way to march, but through the higl- 
road. This diſpoſition of the French made it uncortain, 
whether their real deſign was to hinder the duke of Marl- 
borough paſſing the Scheld, or to gain their own lines be- 
' tween Liſle and Tournay, Which they thought they might 
eaſily have done, not imagining, that fo connidetable 2 b6- 
dy, as that of the confe derates, could mare h five leagues in 


a cloſe country abound.ng in paſles and defiles, have their 


roads levelled, croſs a great river, and ma Ke an attack upon 
them the fans day. 

Ihe deſign of the duke de Vendoline | in placing the * 
battalions in the village of Heynem, and the ſquadrons, 
which the confederates "had diſc Covered on tne plain, ach 
were to the number of twelve, was to have advanced to- 


wards the bridge, over which the allies were paſſing, to a 


certain diſtance, in order to have waited there ti! halt their 
troops were paſled, and then to have attacked them with 
all the advantage which his ſuperiority of RS could 
have given him, not doubting but he ſhould eaſily have 
| defeated them, before the ot ther half of their army could 
come to their aſſiſtance. It was with this intent, theſe troops 
were advanced, and the duke would ſoon have followed wir th f 
the whole army; but the duke of Burgundy did not approve 
of this project. He had all a along Mewed an inclination to 


retire towards Ghent; and this prop nenfity appeared now. 
ff TIO - traue 
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camped; and after the news came, that the enemy were ſtill —— 
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ſtronger than ever; he ordered the troops to ſtop ſhort in 
their "march at Gavre in the greateſt perplexity, not know 
ing which way to move. He even recalled the ſquadrons, 
which Were tn the plain, and prepared to retire ; and to this 

the French attribute their misfortune, which enſued. 
it world have been eaſy for the French; either to his | 
cut oft the detachment of the allies, which had advanced 
and laid bridges over the Scheld, or, at leaſt, to have de 
ſtroyed thoſe bridges, before the whole conftderdte army 


could come up; and if then they had ſupported their left at 
Heynem, poſted their horſe behind the caſtle of Beveren, 


towards the mill of Oycke, and placed their center on the 


height between Wertigem and Heurne, they would undoubt- 
edly have had all the advantage, which the moſt difficult 


ground could give; and perhap s the choice would have 
been on their ſide, whether to engage in a general action or 
not. But the dukes of Burgundy and Vendoſme, who had 


been at variance for ſome days before, what courſe they 


ſhould take, ſtill differed in their e and were both 
yet ſtrangely at a loſs, what meaſures they ſhould reſolve 


upon, and what diſpoſitions to make. This irreſolution 


3 di 
ne bu? 


0 gude. bo 


y II. N. 8. 


laſted till three in the afternoon, when moſt of the young 
commande 'S in the French army, to make their court to the 
duke of Burgundy, contr adicted all that was adviſed by the 
duke of V endoline, and declared loudly for an engagement, 
which in a great meaſure determined the duke of Burgundy; ; 
ind the duke of Vendoſme was obliced to ſubmit. | 
Maior-general Grimaldi vas therefore ordered by che 8 
„ uk ef! Bnrgu: dy, with the horſe of the king” s houſhold, to 
begin the attack on the right, and diſſodge major-general 
Rantza aw from the emincr, ces on which he was poſted ; but 


when they came to the rivulet, and found it marſhy, they 
were diſcouraged from attempting the paſſage, and retired 


towards their own right, though their army had twelve "6A 
ſand men more in number than the ec and i 


xcxal other ad vantages. This attack the duke of Vaseline 


diſapproved of; and therefore ſent monſieur Jennet, his aid 


dle camp to the lef ft, to attack the allies on that fide. Nut - 


the duke of Burgundy countermanded it, Fr informa- 


tion, as it was 1a id, that there was an unpaſſable moraſs on 


that fide, which, however, t the duke of Vendoſme had paſſ- 
ed over but an hour before. Upon this Cadogan, who had 
paſſed the river with twelve of his lixteef battalions between 
three and four o'clock, attacked the villuge of Heynem, with 
dach reſolution (orig; a; zien Sabina, With \ hs brigade, being at 


the. 


1 


under him, and colonel. Luſchky, who commanded the 
ſquadron, was killed fighting bravely by him. Lieutenant-. 
general Schulemberg, and ſeveral] other volunteers, behaved 

with great reſolution, and led up the [UAGIONS, The F rench 
_ regiment of la Breteche, and ſeveral other regiments, were 
intirely broken; and the colonel himſchi, being dangerouſly 

wounded, was taken, together with a great many other = 


, 


the head) that they de ſoon made em a . of it, and 1708. 


took three of the ſeven battalions intire, making many of — 


the officers and private men priſoners that belonged to the 


other four. Immediately after, major-general Rantzaw, 
with the eight ſquadrons, and the quarter-maſters, paſſed 
the rivulet, and advanced into the plain, where the French 
horſe had been drawn up, between the villages of Singhem 


and Mullen. Several of their {quadrons of their rearsguard 


being ſtill paſſing through the plain, the eight ſquadrons, 


with the quarter-maſters attacked them with great vigour, 
and drove them into the cloſe ground and the high-ways ; 


| which led into the march of their own army. 


Here it was, the electoral prince. of Hanover, his preſent The eledio-, 
Wey of Great-Britain, gave diſtinguiſhing proo!s of his 5 [thnx 95 
early valour. He charged, {word in hand, at the head of gi. Ray 


a4 ſquadron of his father's dragoons *: his horſe was ſhot himfelf. 
N Bulan' 8. 


ficers, and twelve ftandards and kettle- drums. 
The conſederate army continued, in the mean time, to 


paſs the bridges VI ith all: > 4 24S mable diligence; The Pruſſian 
horſe formed themſelves upon tae right in the ſame plain, 
where the advanced guard was; and the reſt of the horſe, 


as they paſſed, followed the Pruflians through the village of 
Heurne, into the plain ; but the foot, becauſe of the length 


of the march, came later to the bridges; ſo that none but 
the ſixteen "HIT HER were there till five o'clock. 7 


The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene being at 


the head of the horſe, which were forming in the plain, 


and obſerving the great want there was of infantr Ys {ent or- 


ders to the foot, which had been employed in the att acking 


Fs 


the village, to leave their poſt, and throw themſelves into 
the hedge es on the other fide of the plain, whither the ene- 
my ſeemed to be marc hing with great diligence. On that 
fide of the plain were no more than two battalions of ma- 


jor-general Collier's and brig radier Grunkau's; Which were 


attacked with great fury. 3 but they maintained their poſt 


with equal bravery, till more foot came up to their affilt- 


ance, The duke of Marlborough ſent repeated orders to 
the e foot, to Perth: their march, the enemy being then form- 


B ms — —.— ing; 


THE HISTORY 
ing, and ready to attack the infantry, which was already 
„ there, with very unequal numbers. In the interim, the 
duke of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which were 
 ſearce poſted, when the French attacked them very briſkly, 
and drove ſome Pruſſian battalions from their poſts ; but not- 
withſtanding the inequality of numbers, about ſix in the 
evening, they retook it {word in hand. By this time count 
Lottum was coming ups to ſuſtain this attack, with the 
LE remainder of the foot of the right; and the duke perceiving, 
1 that the great ſtreſs of the battle would lie on the right, 
ſent to the left for twenty battalions. The left wing ar- 
[Wi lived fomething later than the right, and having paſled theit 
1 . horſe through "Oudenard, and their foot on bridges below _ 
11 the town, had formed themfelves ; in two lines, with the vil 
lage of Moreghem behind them. 
l — be ſüccefs, which the confederates had each obtained 
1 in the ſeveral engagements near the villages of Heynem, 
1 M-uullem, and Heurne, made the French generals ſenſible, 
1 > they ſhould ſoon be attacked on all fides. They therefore 
188 | found themſelves under a neceſſity of making a ſtand; to 
5 which end, they poſted their foot very advantageouſly before 
the villages of Wanigen, Lede, and Huyze, having in their 
front ſeveral defiles, fenced with incloſures of hedges, 
ditches, or thickets, and placed moſt of their cavalry on 
Heir right, near the villaces of Oyke and Wirtigen. 
As ſoon as the confederate foot arrived, they flamed them- 
lvl in two lines before the horſe, and then attacked, in 
+ very good order, the incloſures and villages in their front, 
„ where the French were poſted ; fo that about ſeven o'clock 
3 the fire grew general, both on the right and on the left; 
1 and, though the enemy gave way in moſt places, yet, being 
| BY | | n with freſh troops, the action was maintained very 
1 obſtinately a good while after. 

There was before the left of the left x wing a ind of open- f 
ing, through which run a road, that led into the plain, on 
the top of the hill, and Which the prince of Orange-Naſſau, | 
at the head of the Dutch foot, cleared with great vigour and 
RY _ reſolution. At the fame time the duke of Marlborough 
18 __ Ciſpatched orders to the velt-marſhal d'Auverquerque and ; 
Li the count de 'Tilly,, who were on the top of the hill near 
Z Wy Oycke, to preſs the enemy as much as poſſible on that fide. = 
j TDheſe orders were punctually obeyed; and Auverquerque . 
ordered major-general VV eeck to march with the brigades 


of Waffenaer and Oudenbergh ; which being ſupported b 
count r Tilly with the Daniſh cavalry u. adde er his e 


e paſſed 
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OF ENGLAND. 


paſſed through a narrow defile into a field where all the I 708. 
French houthold were drawn. up. 


The confederate troops no ſooner es than the 
Frenoh.: who did not in the leaſt apprehend being attacked 


on that ſide, retired, and endeav oured to ſhelter themſelves 
under the hedges dormoen Wirtigem and the caſtle of Be- 


veren towards the main body of their army, where the fire 
was very hot; but the prince of Orange- Nath, with count 


Oxenſtiern, coming up with four brigades of infantry, led 
them on with great gallantry, paſſed ſome defiles, attacked 


the enemy in the flank, and obliged them to give way. 
Thoſe, who were thus retiring, were forced back into in- 
cloſures in great diſorder; and it growing dark, many bat- 


talions and more ſquadrons being in the utmoſt coniuſion, 


ſome were cut in picces, and others deſired to capitulate for 


their whole regiments. 


While this happened on che leſt, the dake of Marlbo- 


rough, who till then had been the whole time in company 
with prince Eugene, viſiting the field of battle, leading on, 
poſting, and ranging the reſpective bodies of troops; but 
thinking now it "would be more advantageous to ſeparate, 
and direct in different places, arrived there, having left the 
care of the right to prince Eugene, who {hewed great ſatis- 
faction in leading on the Engliſh troops, whom he ſaw per- 


form wonders ; ſo that at lat the enemy finding themſelves 


. Charged and horn. down on ail {des by the confederate 


ne retired in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving great num- 


| bers of priſoners behind them. Their drazoot us favoured 
their retreat, and, to ſave the troops of che houſhold, re- 
ceived ſeveral diſcharges from the confederate inſantry, and 
were moſt of them either killed or taken. 


Night coming on, and the fire being directed fs many 


ways at once, that it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends 
from enemies, the confederate generals gave politive orders 
to their troops to give over firing, and to let the routed ene- 
my eſcape, rather than to venture putting themſelves into 
diſorder. This put an end to the ſlaughter, and ſaved the 
reœmainder of the enemy's army; for, had there been but 
two hours more of day-light, in all probability their whole 
body of foot, and their Tight wing of horſe, would have 
been intirely cut off, they being ſurrounded almoſt on every 
85 fide. ares. of | 
During this able ation, the duke of Marlboroug 2h 
and prince Eugene gave their orders with fo much c D 
— Segnels ot mind and clearnets of judgment, as ſecmed Frau- 
| | B 3 | | liar 
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1709, Har to thoſe two great men. They expoſed their perſons ta 
wr the greateit dangers, when neceſſity required it; and yet 
| had both the good fortune to eſcape unhurt, The electoral 
Sl! | rince of Hanover had allo a great ſhare in the glory of the 
| day. At the head of his father's cavalry, he charged the 
celebrated troops of the French king's houſhold, bearing 
down all that oppoſed his career. The young prince of 92 
range-Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, and father of the 
late prince of Orange, diſtinguiſhed himfelf likewiſe by his 
martial ardour, bravery, and conduct. The brave velt- 
marſhal d'Auverquerque, though worn out with the fatigues 
of above thirty campaigns, and in a languiſhing condition, 
exerted his expiring vigour, and was on horſe-back at the 
hend of his troops in the hotteſt of the fire. Count Tilly, 
the prince of W irtemberg, heutenant-generals Rantzaw and 
N | Nutzmer, major-generals Webb and Cadogan, brigadier 
1 Sabine, and, in ſhort, all the generals and officers ani- 
—_ mated the ſoldiers every where by their own example. 
Ike different troops, cf which the confederate army con- 
| | | Gifted, fought with ſuch emulation of each other, that it was 
1 ; = _ difficult to "determine, which deſerved the greateſt applauſe; | 
1 5 Þ it was obſerved, that the Pruſſian gens Pa arms ſignalized 
| 3 themſelves in ſeveral vigorous charges, which they made 
it f e and ſuſtained againſt the F rench e, in which they loſt 
| near half of their number. 
1 If we may believe ſome of the French" writers, the dukes 
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1 5 ot Burgundy and Berry, and the pretender, had a great ſhare 
197 5 in this battle; but, if the Dutch accounts are to be credited, 
1 they, or at leaſt the two latter, only beheld the engage- 
| 1 ment from the ſteeple of an achacent village, and confulted 
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their ſafety by; a timely retreat. As for the other generals 
: of the enemy's army, they committed ſeveral groſs errors, 
= as well before as during the action, either for want of una- 
= nimity or. judgment : but, for their troops, it muſt be ac- 
knowledzed, that, in general, they fought better at this 
5 time than they had done upon any other occaſion. 
The victory The French endeavoured by their partial relations to pal- - 
ole, liate their defeat, and make a drawn battle of it (f); for 


_ efthe duke which they had the only pretence of having ſaved their bag- 
of Marlbo- gage. Now that could not be otherwiſe, ſince they left it 


—— —— RSe> oe ns... 


rough and FOO 
5 prince Eu- . | Tt | „ 55 behind 
He 3 
| 5 K ) Al that father Daniel fays c borough W 1 at * 
iti of it is in theſe words: Prince denard by long marches, they 


1 8 1 * and the duke of Marl. * Paſſed the Scheld with their 
Ts 75 1 amy, 
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| behind them, 28 they did likewiſe their artillery, having 1708. 
only made uſe of four or five pieces of cannon during the 


whole action. But the field, where the battle was fought, 
of which the confederates remained maſters, with ſix or 
| ſeven hundred of the enemy's officers, and about ſeven thou- 
ſand private ſoldiers, who were made priſoners, together with 
ten kettle-drums, and above one hundred ſtandards and co- 
lours taken, were all evidences of an indiſputable victory on 
the ſide of the confederate. a ER 
The enemy retired in the night, by the road which leads The Frenct: 
through the village of Huyſe from Oudenard to Ghent. make a geg. 
The duke of Vendoſme propoſed to the duke of Burgundy, Mo one 
that they ſhould halt, in order to form their troops, and give 
their march, at leaſt, the air of a retreat; but his advice 
was unregarded ; for of all the general officers preſent, only 
the count d' Evreux was of his ſentiment. Obſerving there- 
fore, that nothing was to be done with men terrified out of 
their ſenſes, he gave the word for a retreat, which was no 
ſooner done, than the generals, as well as private men, 
threw themſelves into the road of Ghent with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The duke of Vendoime looked with grief 
and ſhame on this ſcandalous behaviour : finding, however, 
twenty- five ſquadrons of his beſt troops, and about the ſame 
number of battalions unbroken, he formed with theſe a rear- 
guard, and ſo preſerved the army from a ſecond defeat, 


it was broad day, and then 


marched off in gcod order, un- 


lier du Rozel, lieutenant-ge- 


neral, the enemy, who attack - 


der the conduct of the cheva- 


by whom they were conducted. 
* Ina word, the diſpoſitions for 
their engagements, and the 
motives which induced us to 
undertake it, ought never io 


ed them not being able to do be repeated in any ſuture con- 
them any miſchief.“ The mar- junctuie.“ 3 
e ee BY which 


army, which they drew up in quis de Feuquieres, in his me- 
order. The French army ar- moirs, obſerves thus: Since 

« riving there at the ſame time, we made no diſpoſitions for 

© in order of battle, gave the the encounter, our loſs of men, 
charge. The onſet was furi- though very great, is not to 

© ous, and laſted from four in be conſidered as a deciſive e- 
the evening till night came on, vent: and indeed the confu- 

© which put an end to the fight. © fion, as well as our extraordi- 

The army of France retired * nary loſs, happened in the ;e- 

towards Ghent: the left, which treat we made in the night, 

© made the rear-guard, remain- when the troops were neither 

« ed upon the field of battle till * ſenfible where they fled, nor a 

5 | 
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1708. which would certainly have e more fatal than tho 

wW> fit. 

; The confederates, in the mean time, hd under | 
arms, hoping to renew the engagement again the next 
morning, and impatient, in the mean time, For: day, that 
they might have a true information how far this victory had 
extended, of which the darkneſs of the night left them in 
ignorance. To this end, as ſaon as it was light, the duke 
of Mar: borough ordered forty ſquadrons from the right, 
commanded by the lieut cenant-zenerals Bulau and Lumley, 

with a conſiderable body of foot, to iollow and attack the 
enemy's rear guard, which they did with great vigour. But 
_ ſeveral companies of French grenadicrs, being advantage- 
_ oully poited along the highway leading to Ghent, killed and 
wounded ſeveral of the officers and private men of the con- 

| ſederates, and obliged them to leave off the purſuit, there 

being but one road, ſecured by hedges and ditches, lined 

5 with the e enemy's grena GIers 3 but no place for the confedes 

N cavalry to form the mſelves in. On this occaſion feveral 

i officers. of the grenadiers, commanded by major Erwin, 

5 were killed or wounded; and general Meredith receiv- 
ed a ſhot in the check; but the enemy, on their lide, 

i were much greater ſulferers. The regiment of Kiſburg, 

—_ which cloſed their rear, Was intirely ruined; and two whole 

= -. companies taken priſoners; as was likewiſe brigadier Pou- 

4 | X 

18188 rienne, who com nanded the hindermoſt brigade, with le- 

|| #188 | veral other officers. 

v8 * As to the killed and wounded on either fide, the allies 

| reecboneg among the ſlain major-general Berenfdorf; the 
colonels Adercaſz and Bolzen, count Rantzaw, and Sir 
John Matthews, with capiain Dean of the Britiſh guards, 
and about eight hundred private men; and, among the 
wounded, lieutenant-general Natzmer, major-genera]s Gans | 
decker and Berner; the colonels Groves, Pennyfeather, and 
four others; a hundred and fixty other officers, and about 
two thouſand private ſoldiers; ; which loſs was abundantly 
repaired by deſerters and pritoners, Germans, Swiſs, and 

Sav OF ards, who liſted themſelves voluntarily in the ſervice 

of the allies. The French endeavoured to conceal their loſs 

n all poilible Induſtry ; but that it was much greater than 

HT . tak os the 7 allies, is evident from ſeveral very zuthentic ac- 
| | 1 155 counts (8) 3 z from which it e that the number of pri- 
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( 9 A letter from the feld- the Rates-general : 1 
deputies of the ſtates- general to „ High 


OF ENGLAND. 


ſoners taken from the enemy amounted to ſeven thouſand 


| men, Ang whom were two lieutenant-generals, two ma- 


High and mighty led, 


By reaſon of che ſhortneſs of 
time, we could only let your 


high- mightineſſes know yeſter- 
day, that we engaged the ene- 
my about four in the afternoon. 
| Wherefore we give ourſelves the 
honour of ſending your high- 


mightineſſes farther advice, that 


our army, having marched on 
Sunday night from Aſche, took 


the route of Leſſines, in order to 


paſs the Dender at that place, 
without oppoſition from the e- 
nemy, whom we had prevented 
by a ſudden march; and, arri- 


ving there on Tueſday evening, 


we underſtood, that the enemy 
were e e from Aloſt to- 
wards Gavre, where they cauſed 
bridges to be made, i in order to 


paſs the Scheld ; which made 


us believe they deſigned to poſt 


_ themſelves upon the height 1 7 


Oudena d, and hinder us fro 
paſling the Scheld. And, tho 
our army was very much fa- 
tigued by the foregoing march, 
yet we refolved to 3 on 


N our mach yeſterday, and, if | 
poſſible, to prevent the enemy. 


We detatched therefore fixteen ſucceſs, that they were put into 


diſorder and puſhed, our men 
taking from them eight or ten 

and ſome horſes. 
Hereupon the enemy were forced 
to face about to us, and form 
themſelves about four o'clock, 
when, moſt of our foot being 
cover, and formed, 
engagement began, firſt on the 
Tight, and afterwards on the left 


battalions in the night, to take 


poſt on the other fide of the 
Scheld near Oudenard, and to 
lay the bridges neceilary for our 
Yetterday morning a- 

bout nine we received advice, 
that the enemy had paſſed the 
Scheld, and were marching to- 


paſſage. 


wards Oudenard, which made 


us haſten our march as much as 
for feai our detach- 


_ poſſible, 
ment, that was fent over, ſhould 
be defeated, and ourſelves pre- 


— ented in our defign * nd 


ſtandards, 


19 5 


ing the Scheld. But, by that 
time the enemy were come near 
Oudenard, they ſaw we had al- 
ready taken poſt over the Scheld, 
which made them reſolve to 


ſtrike off to the right; but, to 


cover their march againſt ours, 


they thought fit to throw troops 


into the hedges and into a vil- 
lage upon the Scheld below Ou- 
denard. About three in the af- 
ternoon, as ſoon as our foot be- 
gan to come up, it was judged 
adviſeable to attack the village, 


and thereby oblige the enemy 


to go no farther, but ſtop their 

march. 'This attack was made 
with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, 
that the enemy were immediately 


driven out of the village, our 


men falling upon them with their 
bayonets on the muzzles of their 
muſkets, and not firing a piece; 


ſo that they preſently threw down 


their arms, and a whole brigade, 
together with a 


rendered priſoners. 
horſe, that had paſſed with the 


attacked likewiſe 
the French ſquadrons poſted be- 
hind the village with ſo much 


bri gadier, ſur- 


detachment, 


wing. The fight was properly 


between the foot, and was ob- 


ſtinate; but our men got gound, 


and drove the enemy from one 


0 


The few 


the general 


1708. 


1708. jor-generals, five brigadiers, about thirty colonels, above 4 
Hundred Officers of the ſtate-major, and four hundred ſu- 


N balterns, 


hedge to another, till night put 
an end to the combat. The 
horſe, who, by reaſon of the 


broken ground, could not act, 
were detached to the right and 
the left wing, and advanced fo 


far, that they attacked the ene- 
my in flank. and rear; which, 


Oudenard, July 


our loſs is nothing at all. Nor 
do we yet know, that we have 
loſt any head-officer of the ſtate. 


With which, high and mighty 


lords, &c. 
Signed, 


12, 1708. 


Ford. Van Collen, 


ade 
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towards Ghent and Deynſe; a- 
nother part towards the road of 


Courtray; and, according to 
computation, ſix or ſeven thou- 


ſiand ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners, with three or four 
hundred officers at their head; 
among whom are ſeveral dukes 
and general officers. Had not 
the night come to their aſſiſtance, 


we believe they would have 


ſaved very little of their army. 
We therefore congratulate your 


high mightineſſes upon this com- 


pleat victory, which God Al- 
mighty has fo graciouſly vouch- 
ſafed, and which gives us an op- 
portunity, with this victorious 
armv, and that of prince Eu- 
gene, who was preſent at this 
action, to extend the frontiers. 
further, and bring the enemy to 
reaſon. Each general made fo 
good a diſpoſition, and every 


regiment attacked the enemy ſo 


well, and with ſo much intrepi- 
dity, that it was impoſſible for 
any one to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in a particular manner. Our 
loſs, God be thanked, is fo 
 fmall, that there is not, as we 
know of, one regiment out of 
a condition to make the reſt of 


che campaign. Among the horſe 


"Ns | - when they perceived, they fell 3523 
14 in the night into the utmoſt con- G. Van Roſſum tot Arden- 
_ =» fuſion ; and part of them retired, _ | broeck, 1 | 
0 | with their baggage and artillery, _ S. Van Goſlinga, 


Count of Rechteren, 

B. Van Vanvelde, 
Adr. Van Borſelle tot Gel- 
dermalſen. . 

P. 8. We thought, conſider- 
ing the importance of this af 
fair, we ſhould not do amif; 
in ſending this to your high- 


mightineſſes by the head. officer 


Cock, who may have the honour 


neſſes of more particulars, _ 


Velt-marſhal @'Auverquerque's | 


letter to the greffier Fagel. 


On Monday laſt, at ſeven 


o'clock, we broke up (as I have | 


already had the honour to ac- 
quaint your lo:dſhip) with the 
army from Herfelinghen near 


Enghien. We marched the whole 
night, and the next day paſſed 
the Dender at and above Leſ- 
fines towards Oudenard, where 
we arrived about noon. We had 


received intelligence, that the 


army broke up on Tueſday from 
the neighbourhood of Aloſt, and 
were incamped at Gavre, and 


that they alſo paſſed the Scheld 


yeſterday at that place; which 


indeed we found to be true, 


perceiving, upon our arrival at 
| -:.Qu- 
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Oudenard, the enemy upon a 
full march towards Tournay. 


We laid the bridges over the 


Scheld in their ſight, and our 


troops paſſed the river with an 


unſpeakable ſpeed and courage. 


About two o'clock the greateſt 
part of our army had paſted, 
with which the duke of Marl- 
| borough and prince Eugene 


formed the right wing near 


Broan - Caſtle, about half a league 
from the town, and began to 


engage the enemy in a battle. 


In the mean time I marched 
likewiſe with the troops of the 


ſtates, which compoſed the left 


them . and God has been plea- 


ſed ſo to bleſs the arms of the 
high allies, that we have en- 
tirely beaten the enemy, and 
forced them to retire in great 
confuſion, ſome towards Cour- 
tray, and others towards Ghent. 


I give myſelf the honour to 


congratulate their high-mighti- 
neſſes upon this important vic- 
tory. We ſhall endeavour all 
wie can to make our advantage of 
it. The enemy will have much 


| baſterns, together, with ſeventy or eighty ſtandards or co. 
loure. The largeſt lift, on the fide of the allies, make 


their duty and regard for the 
ſervice required of them. All the 
officers and troops, without di- 


ſtinction, did all that could be 
expected from brave men and 
good ſoldiers. We ſent out a 
body of horſe and foot this morn- 


ing to purſue the run- away ene- 


my, and ſcatter them yet more, 
but they were got too far of by 
| the favour of the night. I re- 
main, 8 REA 
wing, in order to attack the e- 
nemy, which I did about five 
o' clock, having been obliged to 
make a great round to come at 


Your lordſhip's 
Humble and 


From the camp 


| of Oudenard, obedieftt ſervant, 
July ee, 


Mr. Cardonnel's letter to Mr. N 


Cole at Venice. 
„ R, ah, es 


As ſoon as the enemy had an 


account, that our army had paſſed 
the Dender at Leſſines, they re- 
ado to bring their army into the 
field again this yearin a good con- 
dition. The loſs of the ſlain on 
their ſide is very conſiderable, be- 
fides a good number of officers 
(ſome of them of diſtinction) and 
common ſoldiers, priſoners. We 
have alſo taken ſeveral ſtandards. 
and colours, of which I will ſend 
their high-mightineſles a liſt by 
Phe next counter. oo ðͤ 


I' be brayery and wiſe conduct 


called their troops that were 


come to inveſt Oudenard, and 
| marched with their whole army 
to Gavre, where they began to 
paſs the Scheld yeſterday morn- 


ing, and continued paſſing till 
about four in the afternoon. And 
as my lord duke was reſolved to 
purſue them, in order to engage 


them to a battle, major-general 
Cadogan was ſent away very | 
eaily with a ſtrong detachment, 


to 


K Ä TY." „„ 


the wayne 
5 loſs 
of the dnke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene cannot be enough 
commended, nor the zeal and 
courage of the other generals of 
the ſtates, who did all which 
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the lines. 
three in the afternoon, the de- 
tachment, with the head of our 
army, began to attack the ene- 
my in their march; and, in a 
little time, brigadier Sabine, at 
the head of his brigade, beat 


number of priſoners. 
not yet give the particulars of 
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to 85 the ſame river through 
this town, and to make bridges 

for the whole army, which tol- 
lowed with ali poſſible dihgence, 
to prevent the enemy's paſſing 


the Lys, or their retreat towards 
Accordingly, about 


ſeven of the enemy's battalions, 


of whom he killed a great num- 


ber, and took moſt of the reſt 


priſoners. The enemy then form- 


ed their line, and the battle be- 
gan about five, and laſted with 
great firmneſs till near ten at 


niglit, it being chiefly the foot 


that were engaged, the enemy 


ſtill retiring 3 ſo that, beſides a 


great ſlaughter, we made a great 
We can- 


this great victory; but ſome 


thouſands of priſoners, and, a- 
mong 
ficers are already brou 
town. Forty ſquadrons of ho ſe, 


them, ſome general of- 


O 


with twenty battalions of foot, 


are in purſuit of the reſt of their 

army, which is retiring towards 
My lord duke, with 
the prince of Savoy, and mon- 
teur d' Auverquerque, continued 
on ho ſe-hack the whole night, 
to animate our troops, and to 
give che neceſſary orders for the 
; Purſuit. 1 Ke 


AH. Ca RBONNEL 


MES Since the writing of this, | 

we have an account of about fix 
thouſand priſoners brought into 
the town, beſides near five hun- 


cht into 


wo loſs of the enemy. to be nine thouſand eight. hundred. pri- 
— ſoners, ofſicers included; four thouſand two hundred killed 


and 


4504 1 of Which fovenl 
are of note. I heartily congra- 
tulate with _ es great and 
glorious victory, &c. 


Letter from the duke of vi 


| borough to the ear] of Man” 
_ Cheſter. | 


Camp at Werwick, 
My lord, July 15, 1708. 
1 return your lordſhip many 


thanks for the favour of your 


letter of the 22d of laſt month, 


and am glad to ſee your lordſhip 


was like ſoon to have juſt ſatif- 


fiction from the republic of Ve- 
nice. Vou need not doubt then, 
but the queen will readily grant 


your defire of returning home. 


e are in great expectation of Sir 


John Leake's being failed for Ca- 


talonia, where the ſuccours from 


Taly will have been very much 
wanting. We hear the duke of 


Orleans perſiſted in the ſiege of 
Tortola, notwithſtanding the loſs 


of his proviſion ſhips taken by our 


fleet. Your lordſhip will have 


heard with concern the enemy's _ 
having taken the city of Ghent, 
by the treachery of ſome of the 


inhabitants. But the good news 


chat will ſoon have followed of 
our defeating, on Wedneſday 
laſt, part of their army near Ou- 


denard, and obliging them to 
retire . the canal between 


Ghent and Bruges, will have 


made ſome amends. We too! 


between fix and ſeven thouſand 


priſoners, beſides - about ſeven 


hundred officers, of which ſeve- 
ral are of note, and a great num- 


ber of ſtandards and colours, 
Our army lay on their arms that 
night, and on Thurſday | 9 


| ed on the . of battle: 
Pic. » ; 


Friday we "reſted; 
having need of ſome caſe, after 
their great fatigue; and about 


their poſſeſſin 


OF ENGLAND. 


and wounded; two thouſand four hundred deſerted; ; in all 


nineteen e as need taken beſudes, ten pieces of 


il troops 


midnight we detached forty 
ſquadrons and thirty battalions 


towards the enemy's. lines, be- 
tween Warneton and Ypres. 'The 
whole army followed by break 


of day, and incamped at Hel- 


chin, whence we purſued. our 


march to-day to this camp cloſe to 
the lines, which we found our de- 
achments had forced, and taken 


five hundred prifoners, the on] 


guard the enemy had left for 
their ſecurity. We do not think, 
that their army is marched from 
behind the canal, which, with 
of Ghent, will 


be a great obſtruction to our 


bringing up our heavy cannon. 
and other artillety; fo that I 


fear we ſhall be obli ged to retake 


that place, before we can make 
any farther progrels, 


Ex tract of an intercepted letter 
from a French officer, who 


was in the battle. 


I can only fend you an un- 
welcome relation of the particu- 
lars of the battle, which Arts 7 | 


ed yeſterday about two in the af. 
ternoon near Oudenard. 
prove a great blo to France; 


1 Without exaggerating the 


matter, we had above ten 


thouſand men killed, wounded, 
or taken. The action was very 
ill managed on our ſide; for, 
inſtead of attacking the enemy 
when they began to paſs the 
Scheld near Oudenard at *eleven 
in the morning, we let them 
come over the river quietly, Which 
they! never would have adven- 
g tyres to do, 4 we, in any to- 


It will 8 


cCannon, 


lerable 1b offered to diſ- 


pute their paſſage; but ſeeing 
us ſtand ſill, they were encou- 


raged to proſecute their firſt de- 


ſign, and began to paſs over two 


bridges, which they had laid. 
As faſt as their horſe and foot 
came over, they ranged them- 
{elves in order of battle againſt 


us; and while our generals were 


in ſuſpenſe what reſolution to 


take, whether to venture an en- 


gagement or not, the enemy's 
army continued coming over the 


river, and ſoon poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of ſome villages and 


hedges ; ſo that, at laſt, our 


generals were compelled to en- 
deavour to diſlodge them. Ac- 
cordingly, our infantry advanc- 
ed, and the ground was diſputed - 
two or three hours, with a terri- 


ble fire and great obſtinacy on 


both ſides ; but our foot being 
tired with charging the enemy 
five or fix times, and being diſ- 
heartened to ſee themſelves not 
ſupported by our horſe ( who 
could not act, becauſe the ground 
was full of incloſures) and preſſ- 
ed hard by the enemy, were, at 


length, forced to retire, and quit 


the ground to them. We dra- 
goons were obliged to endure _ 
the continual fire of the enemy's 
foot and can non, without daring 
to ſtir, becauſe we were on the 
right of the king's houſhold, 
who ſuffered as much as We, 
Towards the evening we were 
fallen upon by a great number of 


the enemy's horſe, to hinder us 
from ſuccouring the reſt, who 


were put to the route, and of 
ſeven regiments of dragoons we 


_ loſt above half. At laſt, we had 


Lad 
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cannon, fifty-ſix pair of colours, fifty-two ſtandards, eight 


pair of kettle-drums, four thouſand five hundred horſes. 


no other expedient left, than to 
force our way through the ene- 
my; but firſt we ſent to ſee whe- 
ther we could be aſſiſted in that 
deſign by any of our forces. In 


the mean time night came on 
apace, and we were informed, 
that the king's houſhold (whoſe. 


retreat was covered in ſome mea- 


ſure by us) were at too great a 
_ diſtance. Things ſtanding thus, 


| our reſolution of breaking thro? 


the enemy ſunk, and, ſome of 
the enemy's adjutants ſummon- 


Ing us to yield ourſelves priſoners 
of war, we ſubmitted to it, ſee- 
ing no other way to ſave our 


lives. At leaſt forty of our re- 
giments are reduced to a wretch- 


ed condition, the greateſt part 
of them being killed or taken; 
ſo that it will be long before they 
can be re-eftabliſked. Of four 
_ regiments of the king's houſhold, 


at leaſt half are taken priſoners, 
and among them are ſeveral per- 


ſons of note. The chavalier de 
 Longueville and fifteen other of. 


| ficers were mortally wounded, 


and two of them are dead ſince 
the battle. 


ed, and almoſt all their officers 


are taken, with all their baggage, 
Kc. Amongſt the priſoners were 


above ſeven hundred officers, viz, 
a a heutenant-general, four major- 
generals, five brigadiers, four- 
teen colonels, eight lieutenant- 
colonels, nine majors, two hun- 
dred and ſix captains, one hun- 
dred and forty 5 


and eighty-ſix gens d'armes, 


Chevaux Legers, or liſeguards, 


and forty ſeven quarter-makers. 


The regiments of 
Pſiffer and Villars are quite ruin- 


ven lieutenants, 
ninety-ſix coronets, one hundred 


On 
the 


The marquis de Ximenes, colo- 
nel of the regiment of royal 


Rouſillon, and the ſieur de la 
Betrache, colonel of horſe, with 
a great number of other officers, 
were killed. _ | | 


A letter written by one of the 


duke of Vendoſme's confi- 
dente, ſuppoſed to be mon- 
ſieur Capiſtron, the duke's 


BAacRay.c 


Away with your conſternation, 
Sir, and do not betray in your- 
ſelf the weakneſs common to 
your nation, who never light of 
a misfortune, but preſently all is 
loſt. J tell you, in the firit place, 


that the reports you hinted to 
me are falſe, and the duke of 


Vendoſme laughs at them. As 


for the three marches which he 


ſuffered to be ſtolen from him, 
and his not guarding the Den- 
ders, every body knows, the 


duke of Vendoſme was for diſ- 
puting the paſſage of that river; 
and that, after three days con- 


teſt, he was forced to ſubmit to 
the ſentiments of thoſe, who, 


to avoid an engagement, voted 


for paſſing the Scheld. How-- 


ever it was then, that they were 


obliged to own, What that duke _ 
had foretold them, viz. That, 
whenever prince Eugene under- 
ſtood they had a mind to avoid 


fighting, he would force them to 


do it, whether they would or 


As to what they ſay, that the 
duke of Vendoſme ought to have 


attacked the van of the enemy's 

army, in their paſſing the Scheld, 

he knew better things. For as 
5 oon 


O F ENGLAND. 
the other hand, the loweſt computation amounts together to 
fourteen n ſeven hundred killed, wounded, and taken 


priſoners, without mentioning deſerters ; and the lowelt cal- 


culation, given by the French themſelves, allows their loſs. 


to have been above ten thouſand men. 


The dukes of Burgundy and Berry, with the c e | 
reached Ghent the morning after the battle, by fve o'clock; 
and about nine, che duke of * eule ne who brought up the 


ſoon as be . advice 1 
the marquis of Biron, that part 


of the enemy's army was over, 
he was for attacking 1 it, while he 
ſaw the duſt made by the co- 
lumns of that army on the other 
fide of the iiver, about half a 
league from Oudenard ; but he 


was fingle in his opinion, and 


conſequently not hearkened to, 


This was at ten in the morning. : 


At four in the aſternoon major- 
general Grimaldi was ordered, 


without the duke of Vendoſme's 


knowledge, to begin the attack; 
which, however, when he ſas 


he was for continuing it. he. 


cordingly he ſent monſieur Jenet, 


his aid de camp, to the left, with 


| orders for them to engage, but 
| he was killed in his return. 


Theſe orders were not executed 
ſome officers infinuating mal i 
propos to the duke of Burgundy, 
that there was a quagmure and 
an impraRicable morals; where- 
as the duke of Vendoſme's and 


the count d'Evreux had paſſed 


an hour before. 


As to the retreat, the duke of. 


Vendoſme was not for it; but 


as he was backed in his opinion 
by the count d'Evreux only, he 
was again obliged to ſubmit. No 
ſooner therefore had he given the 
word for the army to retreat, but 


a!l- got on horſeback, and with Scheld, and ſo puzzle them. 


This, Sir, is the very truth, and : 
the fame the duke of Vendoſme 
| has ſent to che dio, c. | 


aſtoniſhing precipitation fled to 
Ghent; and there were not want- 
ing thoſe, who advifed the princes 


to ſet out poſt from thence for 
- Ypres. 5 
The duke of Vendoſme, who 
Was obliged, for a good part of 
the time, to make the rear- guard 
with his aid de camp, did not 
reach Gent till almoſt nine in the 
morning, when he made a firm 
reſolution to poſt the army be- 


hind the canal, which goes from 
that place to Bruges, though a- 


gainſt the advice of all the ge- 
neral officers, who threatened tor 


three days together to abandon 


him; and ſaid, they ought to 


endeavour to join the duke of 
Berwick. 


That firmneſs ſaved 
the king's ar: my, and France it- 


ſelf; for the fright the army was 
in would have Cauſed a greater 


diſgrace. than that of Ramillies. 


„ Whereas the duke of Vendoſme, 
by poſtings himſelf behind the 
canal, has covered Ghent and 
Bruges, which is the eſſential 
point, and thereby revived and 


put courage into the troops, and 


given he officers time to recol-. | 
leck themſelves, and to know 
the country. Ina word, he has 
„ thrown the enemy out of action; 
and if they attack any of our 
ſtrong places, as Ypres, Liſle, 
| Mons or Tournay, the duke of _ 
Vendoſme will take Oudenard, 
make . himſelf maſter of the 


Tear, 
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1708 rear, arrived there alſo. As they were apprehenſive of being 
GS purſued by the whole confederate army, the duke immediate- 
Y commanded his troops to march through Ghent to Loven- 
egen, on the canal, not far from that city; where, for their 
greater ſecurity, they caſt up intrenchments, and planted 
upon them their artillery, which they had left at Gavre with 
their heavy baggage, In this camp they recovered themſelves 
out of their firſt conſternation; but the former miſunder- 
ſtandings revived among their generals, eſpecially between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Vendoſme, who, notwithſtand- 
Ing the interpoſition of the court, could never be brought to 
a reconciliation (h). 3 a ER. 
While the French were intrenching themſelves behind the 
canal between Ghent and Bruges, the confederate troops be- 
ing returned to their camp (which was the field of battle) 
they reſted two days. Mean time the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene, monſieur Auverquerque, and the ſtate de- 
puties, debated in a council of war, how they might beſt im- 
prove their late ſucceſs. The reſult was, That the duke of 
Marlborough's army ſhould immediately march to Menin, | 
_ paſs the Lys, level the French lines between Y pres and Warne- 
ton, and hinder any detachment from getting into Y pres, or 
the French army from retiring that way; and that prince 
Eugene, with a detachment of the grand army, ſhould march, 
at the ſame time, towards Bruſſels, to aſſemble his forces, ob- 
ſerve the motions of the duke of Berwick, and hinder likewiſe 
the enemy's army near Ghent, from retreating through Bra- 
bant the ſame way they came. According to theſe reſolu- 
tions, count Lottum, general of the Pruſſians, marched, the 
13th of July, at night, with thirty battalions, and forty 


ch) Burnet obſerves, Vendoſme 
took ſo much upon him, that 
the other officers complained of 


his neglecting them; io they 


made their court to the duke of 


Burgundy, and laid the blame 


of all his miſcarriages on Ven- 


doſme. He kept cloſe to the 
orders he had from Verkulles, 
where the accounts he gave, 
and the advices he offered, were 


more conſidered, than thoſe that 


were ſent by the duke of Bur- 


gundy: this was very uneaſy to 
him, who was impatient of con- 


tradiction, and longed to be in 


hands 


action, though he did not — 1 


the forwardneſs, in expoſing his 


ow 'n perſon, that was expected: 


he ſeemed very devout, even to 


bigotry ; but by the accounts we 
had from France, it did appear, 
that his conduct, during the cam- 
paign, gave no great hopes or 


proſpect from him, when all 


things ſhould come into his 
Chamillard was often 
ſent from court to ſoften him, 


and to reconcile him to the duke 


of Vendoſme, but with no ei- 


fect, Vol. II. 50g. 


ſquadrons |} 


themſelves malt; 
endeavouring to amuſe the confederates | by theſe proceedings, 
ſeveral detachments of the allies plunder 


Orkney, 


try. Aſtei 

province of Picardy, burnt the ſuburbs of mie rlens, and re- 

turned with hoſtages for the contributio ons they had agreed 

on to be paid to che allies, without any manner of op- N 

| poſition. 8 | | 

Some time TER A detachment from the Trench: army at 

; Lovendegen, under the command of the chevalier de Rozen, 

made an irruption into the Dutch Flanders; but they per- 
formed little more than the other part of 


O7ENQ-L AN: D: 

fauadrons, the next day advanced towards the French lines, 
and took ſeveral ſmall places. 
their route towards Menin, paſſed the Lys near that place, 
and encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the town. Whilſt a 
detachment from the confederate army demoliſhed the French 
lines between Ypres and the Lys, another was ſent to raiſe 
contributions as far as Arras, which ſtruck ſuch a terror eve- 

ry where that it reached the very city of Paris. | 
Whilſt theſe affairs were in agitation, the confederate 
troops expected their heavy cannon, in order to undertake an 
important ſiege; and the French continued in their poſts a- 


long the canal of Bruges „without giving the allies any diſ- 
turbance. The only method they pitched upon, as molt pro- 


the Dutch Flan- 


and, whilſt the con- 
federate army 1 3 great contributions 1n Picardy and elſe- 


per to be put in execution, was to harraſs 
ders with ſmall parties. This they did, 


where, the French plundered a 
ment of the ſtates. Their nes 
of the Red-Houſe, and fort Pialfendale, which they made 
ers of ſword in hand. But, w 


5 boors under the govern- 


Picardy and Artois, 
Rantzaw, 


8 ce wee and a thouſand arenadiers, advanced into 


Pic dy, to lay the ſame under contribution, or to put that 
i e under military e: een en. 


4. 


number were killed, and ac. olonel, a major, a 
captain, and two hundred troopers taken priſoners. 


had poſted fourteen hundred foot, which aban- 
doned tne place upon the appr oach of the confederate infan- 
this the generals raiſed conſiderable ſums in the 


E ho 5 
18 Co 


om nand- 
OY fell in upon the Dutch 
| lines 


MV 
4 NDF 


ed by the duke 2 of. Burgundy. 
Vor. X VII. 2 


1708. 
The ſame day the a took www | 


mpt was againſt che forts 
ilſt they were 


ed the countries of 
Couny Tilly, the lieutenant-generals 

and Hompel ch, the m: gjor-generals 

Webd, Rantzaw, aca count d' Arbach, with forty ſquadrons, 


This detachment fell in 
with eight hundred horſe near la Baſſes an: 4 Lens, (pat of the 
| cavalry belonging to the duke of Berwick 


's army) of which 
2 conſiderable 


The: 
confeacrate troops purſued the enemy to the gates of Leis, 
wherein they h 
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34 TRE HIS TON 
1708. lines of Bervliet, which they took, having no manner of 
> puard to defend them, lieutenant-genera! Fagel and major- 
general Murray retiring before them, for want of a ſufficient 
force to make a ſtand; their troops not amounting to more 
than three battalions, 4110 2 regiment of dragoons. After- 
wards the French advanced, and fell into th © Iſland of Caſ- 
andt, where they plundered and burnt above a hundred houſes 
belonging to the country farmers and boors, and beſides, 
obliged the inhabitants of the iſland to pay contributions. 
Thus they finifhed their expedition, without putting any 
thing farther material in execution, and retired back to re- 
join their main bod. 5 
This invaſion of Dutch Flanders dic dot occafion any al- 
teration in the meaſures that had been concerted for a conſi- 
derable ſiege; in order to which a great train of artillery, and 
a vaſt number of waggons laden with warlike ftores, had, 
with all potlible expedition, been provided at Bruſſels. Prince 
Eugene's army from Germany had now joined the confede- 
rates; and the French foreſecing the ſtorm, and rightly con- 
jecturing, that Liſle was the place, which the allies intend- 
_ed to bend their main force againſt, had made proviſions ſuit- 
able to the greatneſs of the dange er they apprehended, For, 
beſides the preſence of the marthal de BouMers, governor of 
all French Flanders, and of the lieutenants-general de Sur- 
ville, Lee, and other Officers of diſtinction, they threw in- 
to the place twenty-one battalions of the beſt troops of 
France. But notwithſtanding the difliculties, that muſt na- 
turally attend the ſiege of fo ſtrong and fo well- provided a 
place, befides others occaſioned by the confederates being cut 
off from their magazines in Antwerp and Sas van- -Ghent ; 
all which made the duke of Vendoſme ſay, © That he did 
ce not think ſo wiſe a captain as prince Eugene would ven- 
ture upon fo raſh an enterpri ze;“ yet nothing was able to 
deter the confederate ge nerals from their reſolutions. 80 
that, having brought a great convoy of proviſions, amuni- 
tion, and other warlike ſtorcs from Bruſtels to Menin, Liſle 
k Inver 0 was inveſted on the 13th of Auguſt, N. S. on one ſide 
(i) Lie is a Nine rich, and citadel, Dec cember 11. It ſtands 
ſtrong ci: Y, the cavital of Prench among the pools and marſhes, 
Flanders „ and, next to Paris, fliteen miles weft of Tournay, 
was reckoned the chief place of twenty-eight ered of Doway, 
the king of France's di mi ions. | thirty-ſi * ſouth -weil of Ghent, 
The allles inveſled it Auge t 13, thirty⸗ſeven fouth- eaſt of Dun 
1708. The town was farcender- kir!, and thirty-cight - almoſt 


PR f 


ed to taem, October 23, and the wel of Mons. 


h * 
of 


5 OF ENGLAND. 
dy the prince of Orange-Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſcland, in 


and all chings concerted for the ſiege, the prince of Orange- 
Naſſau was detached with thirty-one battalions, to take poſt 


and lieutenant-general Wood, with thirty- Hout ſquadrons, 
marched to Potteghem. The. grand army marched likewiſe 


day, prince Eugene, having paſſed the Marque at Pont-a- 
Treſin, inveſted the town between that place and the Up- 
per Deule, whilſt the prince of Orange-Naſſau did the fame 
with his detachment between the Uppar and Lower Deule ; 
by which mean the enemy were ſhut up, and could put no 
further reinforcements into the place. The duke of Mart- 
borough took upon him to cover the ſiege; and to that end 
incamped at Helchin, where he had a Conveniency from time 
to time to reinforce the troops imployed in the ſiege, or to 
march and fight the cnemy, as occaſion ſhould require. 


This important ſiege was to be carried on with fifty bat- 
talions; ſix Imperial ts, nine Palatines, ave HeMans, and 


thirty from the grand army ; and, all matters being put into 
à proper poſture for a vis . biege, the trenches were 
opened on the 22d of Auguſt, etween ſeven. and eight in 
the eve: ning, on the right and 5 Fo the Lower Deule; the 
right ape! alt the gate of St. Andrew, under the direction of 


| monſieur des Roques, 1 and the other againſt St. Magdalen 
Gate, under che e care of monſięur du Mes. Four thoutand 
= workmen were com: manded for this ſervice, covered by ten 
i | battalions of the Imperial, Palatine, and Heſſian troops, 
5 


1 | cammanded by lieutenant -peneral Wilke, and major-gene- 


tal Volkerſhoven. Pen battalions and fix hu! adred horſe 


were ready to ſuſtain them; but the trenches were carried on 


5 with ſo good ſucceſs, that the allies had above two hours 
5 time to cover themſelves, before they were perecived by the 
le enemy; who made a terrible fre from the town, though with 
Jo 10 little cxecution, t that the confederates had not above three. x 

| or four men killed, and about hiteen wounded, On the 
7 50 lieutenant- -peneral Pettenſaorf, in the ſervice of the 
es, elector Palatine, and the major-generals Sacken and Soble, 
17, re -teved the trenches with four Imperial and fix Heſſian bat- 
iv, talions, and one tzou/and worbmen at cach attack. But 


Nt, 1 Pettenſdorf going from one attack to the othe Tg and mill ling 


8 his way in the night, had the ee to be taken pri- 
apa |. ſoner, and carrie 4 into the town. The _ licutenant- 
bir | gener ral Spaar relicn d hs tt 3 with major-genera! Cob 


the following manner; the artillery being arrived at Pottes, 
ar Marquet uyon the Deule, within half a league of Lille, 


from their camp at Werwick to Helchin; and, the ſame 
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lier, the brigadiers Waſſanaer and Keppel, and the Britiſh 


rw battalion? of Godfrey and Ingoldſby, two Pruſſian, the Daniſh 


, 
on ſo Nccels; fall that it was jud ige d, the count-ricarp 


7. 


"ein and the battalions of Orange, Bellem, Svzarts, and 
ey. The ſame night, three hundred and twenty grena- 


diers were commanded to attack the chapel of Sc, Magdalen, 


wherein the enemy had a hundred and twenty Srenadliers, 


With two captains, and ſome pres rn officers, WhO having 
loſt one of their captains, and about twenty men, tae reſt 
ſurrendered. The beſiegers had, i in this action, near thirty 


men killed and wounded; ſome officers and monſieur du Mey 
(director of the attacks) received a ſmall contuſion. The 


206th the be Hoged retook the chapel, having made a ſally 


vith moſt of the grenadiers and two quadrons of dragoons. 
But the princ ce of. Orange- Naſſau being in the tre! ches, 
cauſed two be ttalions to advance, ho retook it, and cauſed 
the encmy to retire with precipitation, into the counterſcarp. 


The 27th in the morning, the beſiegers fred afty pieces of 


cannon and twenty mortars upon the town with ſo good ſuc- 
ceſs, that they beat down one e of the cnemy's batteries. On 
the 29th early in the morning, the confederate 7 On] 


ed a fortined mill on the Fight near the gate of ot. Andrew 


with three hundred grenadiers, beat the enemy from that 


poſt, and took ſeveral priſoners; but, at the ſame time, the 


enemy ma de ſo terrible 2 fire from the ramparts, that the be- 


ſiegers were obliged to quit it. The next RY iy three hundred 


&S 
grenadiers were commanded to retake that mill, but the ene- 


my ſet it on fire, and abandoned that poſt. On the laſt of 


*. 


Auguſt the prince of Holſtein- Beck relieved the trenches; 

and each ba 781 was ordered to furniſh fix waggons, to 

| Carry ſtones 

tars the enemy's works. The 1ſt of September, at. 
night, the In nperialiſts ava the trenches, and the beſtegers 

carried on the ſap towards the ſaliant angle of the counter 


car the baue to throw the ſame with mor- 


ſcarp of the horn- work, within fifty paces of the pal! lifadoes ; 
and a vail . of faſcines and gabions were prepared for 


: making their ! odgment on the counterſearp. At the ſame 
time the breach being very vide, and the Gitch almoſt filled 
up with the ruins of the Walls, marſhal Boufflers was appre- 
henſive, that the town would fall into the confederatcs hands, 


and therefore ordered ſeveral of the largeſt picces of cannon 
to be removed jnto the citadel. On the 4th N prince of 
Holſtein 0 relieved. the t! aches; as did 2 ſo lieutenant- 


general“ Spaar e neut day; and the a proaches were carried 


zould | 
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would be ſtormed the fame evening; but chat enterprize was 1708. 
deferred till the 7mb. : — an 
Whilſt the ſiege of Liſle was thus vigorouſly carried on, The French 
the dukes of Burgundy, Vendoſme, and Berwick, made two in vain at- 
or three feint advances, as if they deſigned to attack the a rx ” | 
duke of Marlborough; who, upon thoſe motions, gave or- Liſte, 
ders for his army to be ready to march upon the Hrſt oc 
ſion; and in the mean time detached the earl of Athle hs” 1 — 
with fifteen hundred horſe, to obſerve the enemy. he 55 
earl advancing towards Leuſe, his van- guard fell in with an = 
hundred horſe, detached from the duke of Berwick's army, 1 
whom they charged, defeated, and took thirty priſoners. I 
Ihe en.my made ſeveral marches and counter-marches, — 
whereby it was apparent, that they deſigned to atterapt the 2 1 
raiſing of the lege. The duke of Burgundy likewiſe fent a | 


— —gꝓv—v—— — — — 
. oem e nb nh, 
— — — 


ſpy, to ae avour to Set into Lille, and : acquaint the marſhal © 8 

BouMers, that, their army being on this ſide Tournay, he = 

might Jennings Upon being relieved ; but that meſſenger hap- 8 4 

1 pened to be diſcovered and ſeized DY the allies. Upon this, FF 
„ the duke of Marlborough, in expectation of an engagement, | EE 
. KK ordered the confederate army, on the 5th of September, to 11 
5 E march to the ground marked out for them, in order to give 4 
I the enemy battle ; and, being reinforced by prince Eugene, bil 
i | with ſeventy-two ſquadrons and twenty-ſix battalions from —— 
. Eo the ſiege (with which troops came alſo king Auguſtus and - _— 
f he landgr: ave of Heſſe, as volunteers); and lieutenant- g.. il 
. neral Fagel having. marched with incredible ſpeed out of 1 
= Yu Dutch Flander and Brabant, and joined the confederate N 
5 army with 4555 battalions and as many ſquadrons, they i 
+ | continued till ten o' clock in order of battle. But the enemy bn 
8 declined coming to an engagement; ſo that the confederate 1 
— generals ordered the tents to be pitched again, and the de- : 1 
. | tachment of prince Eugene returned to the camp before Liſle, UM 
x | except ſome imperial and Ee ſſian quadrons. The generals Hl 
e concluding that the enemy had no other deſign than to give = 
d WF _ hem frequent alarms, to retard the fiege, and ſtrei ghten ä 1 
= them in their forage, without venturing an engagement, _— 
3, one hundred men out 'of each battalion were ordered to caſt © - WM 
n uyp an intrene * Nt in the front of their army, which would — 
f boch ſecure the troops from an y ſudden furprize e, and leave 4 
t. die 1 at liberty to gary on their attacks without | in⸗ Es lf 
ed terruption. 5 | il 
rp be confederates, thus finding it 5 to bring The coun- 5 | f 
1d ” the enemy to 2 bart je, thought fit to ſtorm the counterſcarp 3 — 
1 Lille, Which had been del ayed dy theſe movements; And. an2 taken, 4] 


3 „„ 
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on the 2th of September in the morning, they made the ne- 


— ceſſary diſpoſitions for that enterprize, having received a re- 


inforcement from the grand army of ſeven hundred grena- 
diers, and the like number of fuſileers, and ſix hundred 


workmen, Eight hundred grenadiers, ſupported. by the like 
number of fufileers, thirty. carpenters, and two hundred 
workmen, were commanded. for the attack of the right, be- 
tween the Lower Deule and the gate St. Andrew, anger cg 
direction of the ſieur des Roques ; and ſixteen hundred : 


nadiers, ſupported by the like number of fuſileers, Ns 


carpenters, and two thoutand workmen, were commanded 
for the attack of the left, between the river and the gate of 
St. Magdalen, under the direction of the ſieur du Mey. The 


batteries of the confederates made a continual fire before the 
attack, on all the baſtions to diſturb the enemy; and after 
the ſignal of three guns, and a general diſcharge of all the. 


artillery, the attack was ade with. ſo much order and cou- 
rage on the part of the officers and ſoldiers, that the coun- 


terſcarp was taken in a ſhort time, notwithſtanding it was. 


defended by two hundred men of each regiment in the gar- 


riſon; and the beſt liegers lodged themſelves in the covered 
Way. But the enemy made uch a terrible fire from their 


out-works with their cannon, mortars, and ſmall arms, and 


ſprung three mines in the covered way, that there were no 
leſs than one thouſand men wounded and flain. 


The confederates, having made themſelves maſters of 85 
counterſcarp, endeavoured to perfect their works with all 


poſſible application. In the night, between the th and ioth, 
the enemy made a ſally, but were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs. On the 11th, the Imperialiſts relieved the trenches; 


and an adjut ant came from the grand army, to acquaint 


Prince Euge gene, that the French were advanced within ſight 
Of the intrenchments, and ſeemed to have a deſign to attack 
them. Whereupon the prince marched with fifteen batta- 


lions, and the cavalry, to reinforce the duke of Marlborough. 
The duke being at dinner, received advice, that the French 


foragers were advanced within a quarter of a league of the 


contederate camp, and were ſuſtained by ſeveral regiments :. 

lieutenant-general Wood, who happened to be at table, 
deſired his permiſſion that he might charge them with two 
battalions only. The duke granted his requeſt ; and, hav- 
ing detacked the regiment of Sir Richard Temple, 8 ano- 
ther Engliſh 1 battalion, for that enterprize, they fell upon 


the enemy, v. hom they repulſed as far as Ennevelin, where. 


they had potted "James forces in a caſtle, which was ſur- 
rounded. 
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rounded with Hicks. The Engliſh endeavoured to dilodge * 


very : but the duke of Vendoſme cauſed all his grenadiers, 
and the piquet of ſix brigades, which were incamped in the 
front of his army near Pont-a-Marque, to ſupport his troops 


Ai the caſtle. Whereupon the two battalions were obliged | 


to retire, after a very ſtout reſiſtance, and retreated in good 
order, with the loſs of about fix or ſeven officers, and near 
two hundred men killed or wounded. The next morning 
the French troops began to be in motion; and, about two 
in the afternoon, the allies ſaw the head of their army, con- 


ſifting of ſeveral battalions and ſquadrons, with their work- 


men, wno levelled the ground between them and the allies 
intrenchments. The confederate generals now thought the 
enemy were reſolved upon an attack, ſo that the troops were 


immediately ordered to their arms, and the regiments com- 


manded to their reſpective poſts, behind the intrenchments. 


Prince Eugene likewiſe joined the army; and, at the ſame 


time, orders were ſent to the carl of Albemarle (who was 
then between Oudenard and Menin, with thirty quad: ons, 


to guard a convoy from Bruftels) to return to the camp with 


the utmolt expedition; and accordingly the earl, on the 
12th, by break of day, arrived with his detachment, About 
tour in the atternoon, the enemy began to e the 
confederate 1 directing their fire chiefly againſt the vil- 
lage of Entiers (where the bri igadiers Evans and Wertmuller 
were er. with two brigades of foot) and were anſwer od by 


the ar cillery, planted on the intrenchments, which continued 


till it was dark. The confederate troops, which lay upon 
their arms all night, were the next day formed in order of 
battle; and early in the morning, the enemy renewed their 
cannonading Witn between thirty and forty pieces, molt 
twenty-four pounders, and the allies did the like with almoſt 


equal execution on both des . At length the enem with- 


_ drew their hea Wy cannon; rid the duke of Marlborough ane 
prince Eugene perceiving that they had no other deſign than 


by frequent alatms to delay the ſtorming the out-works of 
Liſle, the troops were ordered to many. in ſuch a manner, 


39 
1708. 
them from thence, and charged the French with great bra 


as to be immediately ready to receive the French, provided 


they ſhould make any farther attempts; and the works apout 
the village of Entiers were repaired, 2 and enlarged for the : 
greater fecurity of that poſt. Prince Eugene being fa- 


ticked that the confederate camp was ſake ently ſecured, 


he returned, on the 13th of September, WI ch his roapey to 
4 che liege. . 


Ci Ln Vets In 
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In the mean while the French generals were contriving . 
ned. means to diſtreſs the confederate army in fuch a manner, as 
to oblige prince Eugene to raile the ſiege; and, in order to 


tlis, they at laſt found an opportunity of engaging ſome of 
the inhabitants at Acth in a conſpiracy to deliver up that 
town; white, on the other hand, they were indefatigable in 


concerting meaſures for cutting off the convoys, of which. 


the camp before Lille ſtood in need. The former ſcheme 
failed; for, before the con ipiracy at Acth was ripe for exc- 
cution, it was Anse but, in the latter part of their 
deſign, they ſucceeded. For, after various motions of both 
armes, they began to throw up lines for ſecuring the paſſes 


of the Scheld, and woiked at them io hard, that they ap- 


bert rather 85 the fortifications of a town, the intrench- 

nents thrown up in haſte, notwithſtanding they were ſeventy 
WE Bo in length. On theſe they laid cannon, and poſted the 
greateſt part of their n upon them, ſo that they did ef- 
e ſtop all commun cation by the Scheld. Upon 
which the ſtates ordered all that was neceſſary, both for the 
army and for the Fege, to be ſent to Oſtend. And if the 
French had begun their a with the intercepting this 


way of conveyance, the ſiege muſt have been rated, for want 
of an nmunition to car; ry it on. 


. 2 


army, on one of the be oldeſt e which perhaps was 


ever undertaken by a ſingle man. He determined to attempt 


getting into the city, Bars 7 the ſtrict guards kept 
by the | beſiegers. He undrefled himſelf, and, having nid his 
cloaths, iwam over {even canals and di tches, and fo got 


115 * 


cioaths, conducted him to both the at tacks, ſhewed him the 


condition all things were in, and, having written a letter to 
the duke of Burgundy, he roll led it up in wax, which the 


captain put in his mouth. He then, returned the ſame way 


he came, with the intelligence the duke of Burgundy _ 
wanted ; by Vo thick it was ſaid, marſhal Boufflers acquainted | 

him, that if one of the allies convoys could be intercepted, 

the ſiege would be raiſed; and that he would undertake the 


place ſhould hold out til! the Gch or roth no October, : 


On the-12th' of Sep tember, about nine in the morning, 
the heſieged came out of the toyen in nk numbers, with 


four colours, and attacked the trenches on the left in fix dif- 


terent places, having, at the fame 115 another body of 


troops in 1 the co cred y way, ready to ain them. But be- 


ihe duke of Burgundy was very uncaſy for want of in- 
telligence from Liſte ; which put Dubois, a captain in his 


into the town, Marſhal Boufflers having prov ded him with 
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prince of Nuſſau. Accord N 
licuten nant-general Wilks relieved the trenches with twelve 
battalions ; "and the ſame night, director du Mey attacked, 
with fifty grenadiers, and the like number of fuſileers, 
_ verſe in the covered Way, rom Ew ch he beat the enem 
With conſiderable loſs. - From the 17th to the 20th, the b 
ſiegers made their advances with all polible diligence 


OF ENGLAND. 
fore they could do any other damage than the overturning a. 


few gabions, they were engaged by the next battalions in the 
trenches, and obliged to Tetreat in great diſorder, having 


had above ſixty men killed, and among them ſeveral officers ; 42 
and, of the e e fourteen men were killed, and 


near thirty wounded. Lieutenant-general Arnam minded 


that night in the trenches, which 1 were relieved, the night 
between the 13th and 14th, by the prince of Holſtein⸗ Beck; 
but the works were not advanced very much, becauſe the 
troops, which had joined the grand army with prince Eugene, 
were no t returned to their reſpective poſts. How ever, they 


arrived. the 14th, a à little before break of day. The ſame 


nig ght the Treic aes Were reli eved | DY lieutenant-ocneral Snaar, 


nh ith ten de eee as uſual; and the beſiegers began to 


work upon ſome mines, in order to fill up the BE of the 


enaille, and they placed a great many gabions on the pali- 


jadoes. On the 15th, prince, Eugene thought fit 85 alte 
the former diſpoſitions for relicving the trenches, and or- 


dered, that all the lieutenant-gencrals of his a rmy ſhould roll 


449 U. 


accord; ng: to their t. rns; | that one of them ſhould mount 
the trenches every d day ich 2 major-ę general; that the 


former ſhould take his poſt at the attack on the left „and the 


Col] & 


Ck 
ten, ſhould mount the trenches, hve Imperialiſts, Palatines, 


and Heiſians, and feven 155 8 el from the troops of the 
in gly, on the 17th in the evening, 


latter on the right; and that twelve battal: ions, initezd of. 


a tra- 


7 of 


LLC 4 


= 


The 
allault was intended to be made on the 20th in the event ng; 
but the enemy having burnt the galleries and bridge es. which 


were to be made uſe of therein, it was for this reaſon put 


4a 4 


off to the 21ſt in the evening. About ory an hour after fix, 


the trenches were relieved "by IRAN eneral Wilks, 


e ee and Sir Richard Temple, With the 
f ; 


1 | . A. "CIR, 2 
1 number of battalions; the ſignal being given by a ge- 
1e i CY * 3 > EI 
eral E from the ba tterles, and the mines on the richt 
54 + 3 = | — * 2 5 
| ed left ſprung with good ſucceſs. The grenadiers marched 


EE Eos Yona od ud 

out with great intrepidit „ mounted the breach of th. 
: GIF = 1 % 

naille on the right, obliged the enemy to retire into the re 


$i 
1 5 ; , & * 2 th . 229 5 5 CD Od „ ENS D. — * 7 7 7 
trenchment of that V. ork, 4 made mere A 8000 odament. 
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1708. themſelves of a place of arms on the counterſcarp of the te- 
Www naille, and drove the enemy out of the counterſcarp before 
the grand breach, ſo that here they made two lodgments ; 
but on a ſudden, the enemy came down in ſuch numbers, 
that the officer who commanded this party of the allies, with 
a conſiderable number of his men, were preſently killed, 
the lodgments ruincd, and the reſt of the grenadiers obliged 
to retire. Prince Eugene ſeeing this, and believing that 
his preſence would re-animate the grenadiers, came out of 
the trenches; and, as the French accounts ſay, rallied them 
thrice, advancing at their head, 90 he received a wound by 
a muſket-thot, which, grazing over his left eye, beat off 
his hat. The prince of Heſlz-Caſe!, who was near him, 
took his own hat, which was likewiſe ſhot through, and put 
it upon prince Eugene s head, who was prevailed on to re- 
tire, in order to have his wound dreſſed. This action coſt 
the allies ncar a thouſand men, to ſupply which, the duke 
of Marlborough ſent the next day a reinforcement of four 
hundred Britiſh and Pruſhan grenadiers from his army to the 
Hege. The fame mo: rning the duke and king Auguſtus went 
to make prince Eugene a viſit, and, finding him ready to 
mount on ho;ſ{cback, they prevailed on him to continue a 
few days in his chamber, till he was perfectly recovered: 
during which time the duke ſuſtained the weight of the com- 
mand, both of the dees and his oven army; for he imme- 
diately went into the trenches, viſited the works, and per- 
formed all that prince 1 would have done, had he not 
been prevented by his wounds. 
On the 22d, major-general Cadogan ſet out for Oſtend. 
to view a conſiderable number of troops, which were = ded 
_ there from England, under the command of lieutena t-ge- 
neral Erle, and to concert the neceſſary meaſures for Keul ing 
a great convoy they expected from Oſtend. Theſe troops 
had been embarked on board the fleet for ſome time, made a 
feint of landing in Boulogne bay, and afterwards alarmed 
the French coaſt of Normandy, to the great terror and ex- 
pence of the inhabitants ; and at length returning to their 
own coaſt, the duke of Marlborough defired they might be 
landed at Oſtend; ; and they proved a very ſeaſonable rein- 5 
forcement to the grand army in that critical conjuncture. 
The tame day the four hundred grenadiers, who were de- 
tached from the duke's army, and five and fifty fuſileers, 
were to poſt themſelves that evening in the tenaille on the 
left; but the grenadiers arriving too late, the attack wa 
deferred till the next day; fo that, on the 23d, all things 
being 
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eing in readineſs, the duke of Marlborough, who was in 


the trenches, cauſed a ſignal to be given tor the ſtorm to 


begin, which was carried on with all imaginable ſucceſs. 
The troops drove the enemy quite from the tenaille on the 
left (that on the right being taken the 21ſt at night) and 
made a great lodgment along the covered way, without any 
conſiderable loſs, except ſome engineers and officers,. who 
were wounded; It was obſerved on this occaſion, that the 
enemy did not defend theſe poſts with the ſame vigour, which 


they had formerly exerted ; from whence it was conjectured, | 
that either the garriſon had been much weakened in the hot 
diſputes which they had ſuſtained, or began to want ammu- 
_ nition, which afterwards proved very apparent. For the 
ſiege having been protracted to an unuſual length, and the 


garriſon having, {ſuſtained ſeveral aſſaults, and 150 0 all the 


while prodigious fire marſhal Bouffiers found means to ac- 


quaint the duke of Vendoſme, that he had ſcarce ammuni- 


tion ſufficient for four days; which prefling neceſſity obliged 
the enemy to venture upom a bold attempt of ſupplying the 


place. In order to that, the duke of Vendotme detached. the 


chev alier de Luxembers ro, and under him monſieur de Tour- 
nefort, with a body of horſe and dragoons, to endeavour to 


%- Ct 


ſup ply the beſieged, each man having a bag of forty pound 
weight of powder behind him. They! Advanced, the 28th | 
at night, along the cauſfey from Doway to Liſle, and were 
met by an Out-gua: d of one hundred horſe, com: manded by 
count Schlick, who had been incamped at Pont-a-[ reſſin, 
with thirty ſquadrons. This out-guard Ng. them; 
and they declared that they belonged t9 the allies grand 


army, and were con duQing > forme Priſoners 5 to the camp. cut 


Ii ne 


Sit im polndle tO Co nceal themſelves any 


longer, rode full gallop along the cauſcy, and got into the 


line of circumvallat ion. I he gu Se and centinels having 


fired at them, the camp in general took the alarm, and ſe- 
veral Palatine drag zoons, getting 2 On horſebac ck with the ut- 
molt expedition, fell upon the enemy, and purſued them to 
the barrier of the town, which the beſi eged were at firſt cau- 
tious of opening, and left their men for ſome ti me expoſed ;, 


by which means 2 great .many were killed, and ſeveral re- 


turned back into the confederate camp, and endeavoured to 


as themſelves by favour of the night. The infantry made 


keyeral diſcharges at them; and the powder they had in their 


bags taking fire, did great miſchief. hoſe who made their 
eſcape, threw a Way their pos der, which was ſet on fre by 
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their horſes ſtriking 


(k) The hereditary prince of 
Heſſe-Caſſel gave the following 


account of this affair £0 the States 


Ge: neral. 


High and mighty lords, 


Veſterday towards the evenin 2 


we heard a great blow, which 


we ſuppoſed to be a mine; half 


an hour after another crack was 
| heard, and at mid: light ſuch a 
blaſt, 8 the ground thook with 


it. This alarmed the whole 


army. I went to the right, from 


whence the noiſe came (having 
firſt given order to all the ca- 


| valry under my command to ſad- 
dle and mount) and found that 
aà great detachment of the ene- 
my, coming trom Doway, had 
- 2 deavoured to break through at 
he aperture of the line of cir- 
ae ge on the highway 

between Doway and Liſle, where 
the Palatinate horſe are incamp- 


ed. Part of them having paſſed, 


and our men Putting themſelves 
in a poſture to oppoſe them, the 
bags of powder, which moſt of 
the French horſe and dragoons 


had behind them, of about fifty 
pound weight each, 


wards the town: nevertheleſs, 


before they could reach it, the 


ſame diſaſter betel them a ſecond 


time, juſt as they came up to 


the barrier, which might in all 


Probability be occaſioned by the 


horſes ſnoes ſtriking upon the 


ä Oz oy the ſparks of 


againſt the pavement. 
Wyn ſever officers and about forty priſoners ; but what numbers 
were killed and blown up, could not v4 7 be known (K). 


half burnt. 


took fire, 
which made a terrible noiſe. 
The foremoſt of them, upon this 
accident, rode full gallop to⸗ 


The allies took 


Wähilſt 


| the firſt fire that fell upon their 


men, Who were not aware of it. 
It is ſaid, that at leaſt an hun- 
dred men periſhed in this man- 
ner near the gate; and it is like- 
ly this is the laſt noiſe we heard. 


Between fifty and ſixty troopers 
were killed upon the place, where 


they paſſed the line; and it was 


a dreadful ſpectacle to fee the 


way ſtrewed with dead carcaſſes, 
horſes, heads, arms, and legs, 
The others, who 
were behind, retired as faſt as 
they could. I cauſed them to be 


| parived, but it was impoſſible to 


vertake them. They found, 
alan upon the road, for two 
leagues beyond the camp, ſacks 
ct powder, ſwords, piſtols, and 
looſe powder, which ſhews the 
precipitation with which they 
made their retreat. Our Heſſian 
huſſars ſet fire to a great many 
ſacks, which they found in the 
road, as they returned from the 
purſuit. We reckon that about 
three hundred men got into the 
town, but carried too little pow- 
der with them to balance their 
loſs. On the other hand, it 15 
plain, that ammunition, Which 
is ſo neceſſary for their defence, 
begins to fall ſhort in the place. 


Yaur high mightineſfes Will, 


no doubt, have had direct ad- 


vice of the advantage which the 
troops, lately arrived from Eng- 
land, ſuſtained by thoſe gene: al 

Cadogan carried with him from 


the army, have. obtained near 
tho 


he canal, that goes from Oftend 
to Newport, over the duke of 
| | | Berwick's - 


% the 


Berwick's troops that attacked el accounts, and am, „ Sc. 


OF ENGLXN B. 3 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting before Liſſe, the 1708. 


duke of Marlborough, who, on the 25th of September, re. rn 
turned to the camp "at Lanoy, was employed in making de- 


endeavour 
tachments, and taking other meaſures vols ſecuring a great to intercept 


convoy of ammunition that was expected from Oſtend. The = convoy 
duke had ordered fix battalions and eight Bundes horſe under e 885 


brigadier Lanſberg, ten ſquadrons under brigadier Starker- _ 
berg, and ſix battalions under general Els, to guard the 


convoy. But having received advice, that the Engliſh troops 


under licutenant- general Erle had advanced to Leffingen, 
on the canal between Bruges and Newport, and that the 
count de la Motte had been reinſorced with ſeveral brigades 
from the French army to intercept him; he concluded that 
the detachment, he had ordered, would not be ſufficient to 
oppoſe the enemy. And therefore maſor- general W ebb, 


and brigadier count Naſſau- -Woudenburgh, fon to the veldr- 


marſhal d' Auverquerque, marched the 20th, by break or 
day, with twelve battalions more, to join the detachment 


on the road between Menin and Oftend, and were ordered 
advance as far as Itchtegem, in the count ry called le 


3 de Bruges, about four leagues from LeAngen. Ma- 
Jor- general“ Cadoga an marched in the mean time, with.a de- 


tachment of horſe and foot, to meet the convoy upon their 
paſſing the canal of Bruges. Notwithſtanding it was impoſ- 
fible to take other prec cautions for ſecuring that convoy, than 


thoſe which were taken, yet the cont 15 tes were under 


great uneaſineſs for it, upon advice that the body of troops, 
which the ene my had about Bruſſels, were marched by Ni- 


nove to Ghent, to join the count de la Motte; and that 


the intercepting of that convoy was judz red. fo important, 
that the duke of Berwick was gone to Bruges to command 


the army a{lembled there. The COR having concerted al! 
the nece! ary. meaſures for diſturbing the allies, and de- 
5 them of any ſupplies, the count de la Motte matched 


fr om | Ghent With About C enty-two thou lſand me N, And came 
up with fix thouſand of the coniederate troops that were or- 


dered 0 guard the convoy; which occalioned one of th 


moſt glorious and remarkable actions recorded in te: 


of which there cannot be. a: better relation than what was 
preſented by Major-gene eral \ 


Vebb to the queen, on the oth. 


them. The great CONVOY is ar- From iu b e. FRED ERIC, 

rived at Menin. I congratulate fore Liſſe, Sept. — . 

"your wn mignemelle un ULON both 293 1708. | „„ Heke. We 
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of October, and afterwards publiſhed by authority, in the 


following manner (1): 


Battle of 


Landſberg, 


the quarter- -maſters R's crenadiers 


having, 
Kia in formation, tranimitted by 
Mr. Cardoanel, 
 Marlborovgh's ſecretary, given 


After that the detachments, which were ſent to cover the 


Wynendale, march of the waggons from Oſtend to the ſiege of Liſle, had 


joined at Turout, the 27th of September, general Webb, 
who, as eldeſt major-general, commanded i in chief, received 


advice, that major 8 Savery, of the regiment of Gethem, had 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the poſt at Oudenburgh; whereupon he 
ſent ſix hundred grenadiers, under the command of colonel. 
Preſton ; a battalion of Orkney's, under the command of 
colonel Hamilton, with that of Fune, commanded by co- 
lonel Voogt ; the whole under the direction of brigadier 

to reinforce that poſt. The 28th, at eight IN 


„all the horſe, under the command of major- 
general Cadogan, were ordered to Hoglede, to wait the ar- 


tie morning 


rival of the convoy there, except a hundred and fit fty horſe, 


Which were ſent the night before, under the command of 
count Lottum, to Oudenburg, with orders to the two bat- 


talions and fix hundred grenadiers, to guard the convoy to 


Cocklaer, and afterwards to rejoin the foot at Turout. 


About noon, count Lottum returned to Turout, with ad- 
Wers that in his way to Ichtegem, he met with an advanced 


guard of the enemy, which he puſhed into the plain, where 


he obſerved ſixteen ſquadrons mounting in great haſte, on 


the alarm which their advanced guard Fave them: 


where- 
upon he thought it neceitary to return in all haſte to give 


the general an account of it. On this advice all the foot, 


conſiſting of twenty-two battalions, count Lottum, with his 


hundred and fifty horſe making the advanced guard, with 


ers that were not che 


were ordered to ma arch immediately to gain the village of 


Ichtegem, by the way of W ynencate (m). As ſoon as the 
advanced guard got to Wynendale, they perceived the enemy 


in the opening of the lahr; 3. Whereupon the quarter-maſters 


Ma The London Gazette of ing the af Front, left the army in 
the 20th and 23d of Se eptember, - diſguſt, came over into Eng- 


1 0 and par- land, and gave the queen a 


true relation of the afaire or Wy- 5 
the duke of nendale. | 5 
(m) W. Ynendale is an incon- 


the honour of the action to ma- fiderable place in Spaniſh Flan- 


jor-general Cadogan, without ſo 
much as mentioning major- ge- 


neral Webb, to whom it was 


atirely due ; the] latter, reſent. 


ders, ad; joining to a wood, called The 
the wood of W ynengate, eleven 


miles ſouth-weſt of Eruges, and 
win? th ht north of Lille. ; 


and 55 


Pp _—_— 75 


8 of Pruſſia, commanded by colonel Rh 
to diſcover themſelves, nor fire till Fas 9 


and ſix horſe. Whereupon count 5 1M was ordered to 


retire, and poſt himſelf three hundred paces behind the foot, 


march ſtrait up to us with toity battalions and ſixty qua- 
drons: but the gener ral perceiving they extended themſelves 
to their right 1 in the coppice, he ſent count Naſſau to, obſerve 
their motion, who Immediately ordered thither the regiment 


of Grumkau, commanded by colonc] Beſchefer; and 


Langſherg, with the two battalions ind 
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and grenadiers were drawn up in order of battle, Major- 
general Webb and count Naflau-W oudenburs g, at-the head 
of the hundred and fifty horſe, advanced to reconnoitre the 
enemy, giving orders at the ſame time to the foot to advance, 


and form themſclves as faſt as poſſible in the plain. The 


| horſe were left at the opening of the plain, under the com- 
mand of count Lottum, to amuſe the enemy; and, to em- 
barraſs them the more, the quarter 


were poſted in a low coppice on that fide of the plain, where 


-maſters and grenadiers 


the enemy were expected to paſs. 
paſſed out of the defil le into the plain, maß jor-general Webb 
drew them up in order of battle, poſting e in the 


— 4 


the other ſide, where the quarter- -maſters 


were poſted. We had ſcarce got ix 


pieces of cannon, waereof ten were of three bores. But, 


notwithſtanding the great fire 8-1 the enemy, the hundred 


and fifty horie Kept their ground; which: produced the de- 


fired eflect, in giving the gen bY gs to form his foot in 
two lines. The left wing was extended beyond the low 


coppice, as well to prevent the enemy from patling that way, 
as to cover our flank. On our right wing was poſted, 111 


the wood of Wynendale, the regiment of Hukelom; and on 


our flank on the left, the regiment Of the hereditary Prince 


ator, with orders not 
A ake the SNne— 


my in flanx. Some platoons of g1 der were advanced 
forty paccs upon the right and Ict ft, with the ſame orders 
and the quarter-maſters were alfo poſted in a road on the 


left, that crofled through the forementioned low 


wards us on the plain in twelve lines, whereof fix were foot, 


OUEL 
444 


which he did in very g o0d order. The French continued to 


% 4 w 4 


vr iga- 


* oy 


dier Eltz, being come up with the laſt regiment, was poſed 
on the right, in the wood of Vvne endale. About half a 
quarter of an hour before the en: gageme 


* 


— jent began, brigadier 
f lx hundred Zren Na- 


ae. 


s ſoon as our troops 


Open- 
ing, between the wood of Wy nendale and the coppice, on 
| and grenadiers 


battalions into the 
| opening, when the enemy began to cannonade us with iorty 


coppice. 5 
The enemy, after three hours cannonadi: 2g, advanced to- 
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ders that had been detached, having advice that the enemy 


advanced to attack us, rejoined us juſt time enough to form 
a third line. Some minutes after the enemy began the at- 
tack, marching within a hundred and fifty paces of our flank 


on tae right, where the battalions, who hid themſelves ac- 
_ cording to the generals orders and who were not to fire till 
the French flank came oppoſite. to them, gave them ſuch a 

warm fire, that their left wing gave into the center ; and 


the regiment of the hereditary prince, who was potted on 
the flank on our left, much about the {ame di iſtance, did not 
miſs the opportunity of their diſorder, to give them a vigo- 
rous diſcharge, which put their whole line in confuſion. Ne- 
vertheleſs the enemy es on, and put two of our batta- 
lions into diſorder. But the Swiſs regiment of Albemarle, 
under the command of colonel Hirtgell, advancing upon their 


"os that were endeavouring to penetrate, engaged them 
long enough to give time to the general and count Naſta 


to bring up the Tegiments of Benidorf, Gauvain, and Lin 


-deboom, to ſupply the room of thoſe that were peel 


which was done in a moment. However the enemy, ſup- 
ported by ſo many lines, made another attempt to penietrate; 


but our battalion rather advanced than gave way, though _ 


the general gave 2 orders againſt advancing, fearing, leſt ha it. 


might render the fire of our flanks u! (clefs. This precaution 


had all the tefired fucce!s ; the regiments and orenadiers 


making ſuch a continual fre, as forced th Cir wo wings upon 


their center, and obliged the whole to retire in the greateſt 


confuſion, notwithſtanding all the efforts their Officers could 
make by encouragement or violence, to kcep them up; to. 
that they only tired at a great diſtance on our lines, which 


ours returned, advancing by platoons, as at their exerciſe, 
with all the order 1 imaginable. Major- genere! Cadocan, 


who came up ſome time after the action began, offered to 
charge the enemy in their diſorder with two ſqua adrons OL 
horſe : the other four, which he had ſent for, not being ar- 


rived till near ſeven at night. But it was not thou: bt ad- 
viteable to expoſe ſo ſmall a number to charge the enemy, | 


who had brought up. a it]. their horſe to favour their retreat: 


The battle laſte d two Cn, and was very hot, in which we 


had nine hundred and twelve officers and fobliers killed and 
wounded. But the enemy (as we were affured by letters 


7 
from Ghent and Bruges, and by report of priſoners and de- 


ſerters) loſt between fix and ſeven thouſand men. They 
made their retreat in ſo great confuſion, that they left mott 


; of their « cannon in a wood, which t my did not carry off till 


the 


at Rouflelaer, and the next day at Menin : and, as this cri- Sept. 29. 


acknowledged, both by the unanimous thanks of the com- 


munition from his army to carry ſucceſs of this 
on the ſege, and he could ſpare Pended. 
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the next day at eleven o'clock, after hearing that our con- 1708. 
voy were paſſing Rouſſelaer. We remained on the field of ortho. 
battle till two o' clock the next morning, having firſt car- | 
ried off all our wounded, and ſeveral of the enemy. This 

victory is the more ſurpriſing, that, by reaſon of ſeveral de- 
tachments, we had not above ſix thouſand in the action; 


whereas the enemy, by their own accounts, had no leſs than 


twenty-four thouſand men. 


The count de la Motte, being obliged to retire, gave the The c 9 
convoy an opportunity to arrive the ſame night unmoleſted t Menin, =; 
tical action was chiefly owing to general Webb's conduct 1 
and military abilities, ſo that eminent ſervice Was deſervedly 


mons of Greats Britain, and, in a particular manner, by the 


king of Pruſſia, who conferred on that general the noble 
order of Generoſity (m). _ 


On the 3oth of September, prince Eugene being reco- tee of 
vered of his wound, viſited the trenches, to the inexpreifible Lifle proſe- 


uted, ; 
joy of the e een troops. The next day the trenches © 
were relieved by the prince of Holftein-P eck, major-general 


Sacken, and Sir Richard Temple, with five battalions on 
the right, and ſeven on the left; and that ey ning they at- 
tacked and made a lodgment on the counterſcarp, before the 
great breach on the right, the enemy retiring behind the tra- 


verſes on the left. On the 3d, a diſpoſition was made for 


attacking the ravelin on the right; and three hundred gre- 
nadiers were detached from the duke: of Mar! borough's army 
to join the troops for that ſervice. The attack began about 
noon, and ſucceeded fo well, that, by half an hour after 
e they made a lodgment on the ravelin, and forced the 


. V Jaw 


nemy behind the traverſes to lean into the water, where 


= 1085 of them were killed or drown ed; 10 that the beſiegers 
were now maſters of both the counter- guards and the ra- 


velin. On the 7th, the beſiegers continued to finiſh the 


| batteries on the counterſcarp, to ruin the batteries of the 


(m) If this great convoy of of the unde 1 g, and ſo pre- 
eight hundred Waggons had been pared his friends to look for the 


intercepted, the ſiege muſt have raifing the ſiege, being in great | 
been raiſed. For the duke of  apprehenfion: 


concerning this 
convoy, upon which the whole 


enterp 11Ze de- 


Marlborough had ſent ſome am- 


20 more. He began to delpair 


Vor. XVII. 3 


enemy 
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1708. enemy on the courtine, and beat down the bridge of com- 


| — munication, which they had from a place of arms to the _ 
Y » ravelin. They carried on two mines on the left attack, to- $ 

i 

| 


wards the ſaliant angle of the counterſcarp, over- againſt. BE 

the breach; and the miners diſcovered two mines of the F 

enemy, from which they took out the powder. On the * 

Sth in the evening, the enemy ſallied out, and overturned _ 

ſeveral gabions about our places of arms at the left attack; 

and the next day was partly ſpent about repairing the works, 

and ſetting: up the gabions again, which the enemy had 

overturned the night before. On the 12th, the beſiegers 

continued to inJarge the place of arms for the eneral aſ- 

it ſault, and finiſhed two deſcents into the ditch on the right. 
But on the left, the enemy returned behind two traverſes of 

lf the covered way, behind the courtine, which hindered the 

| | | advancement of the work on that fide. On the 13th, the 

| 

f 

f 


beſiegers ſprung a mine under the place of arms, which 
blew up ſeveral of the enemy's men; and, in the evening. 
thirty grenadiers attacked the enemy behind the two tra- 


verſes on the left, and overſet the boat, by which they 4 
| would have retired ; ſo that, of a lieutenant, a ſerjeant, and I 
* twenty men, three only were made priſoners, the reſt being 


1 either killed or drowned. The 15th, the beſiegers ſprung 
| | four mines in the place of arms on the right, where the 
| enemy had caſt up an intrenchment, inlarged the places of 
1 arms for the general aſlault, and on the left made ſome pro- 


f e greſs in the lodgment in the covered way. The 17th, 18th, 
0 | 19th, and 20th, the beſiegers made all the neceſlary prepa- 


rations for a general ſtorm, by continuing to drain the ditch, 
12King apertures in the walls, working on the eee | 

filling up the ditch, perfecting their lodgments and places of 

arms, and finiſhing their batteries, which conſiſted of, torty= 

| tive pieces of cannon and fifty-five mortars ; to ſupply which 

a new convoy of twenty- -thouſand weight of povrder, with a 

great number of bombs, cannon-balls, and Kaudtgrenados, 

arrived at the ſiege from Oſtend. 

| The french The duke of Vendoſme, exaſperated at count de la Motte” 8 

f anghen ſhameful defeat at Wynendale, marched in perſon to Ou- 


— r 


denburg, with the beſt part of the French army, and ordered 

k „ the dykes between Bruges and Newport to be cut in ſeveral. 

| places, in order to lay the country under water, and hinder 
the communication between Oftend and the duke of Marl- 

borough's army. But, notwithſtanding the great inunda- 

= or-general Cadogan, favoured dy the Britiſh troops 

SR = Lefhnghen, found means to carry through the water con- 


B ; ES 1 ſidcrable 
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ſiderable quantities of ammunition and other neceſſaries. 


Hereupon the duke of Vendoſme bent his efforts acaintt the 
village of Leffinghen, with ſeven or eight thou and of his 
men (n). They intrenched themſelves, and threw up bat- 


teries againſt the place, as if it had been one of the moſt re- 


gular fortifications in the world. On the 19th of October, 


the enemy fired the whole day e one of their batteries 


with red-hot bullets againſt the houſes, wherein abou wur 


hundred barrels of powder were lodged; but, to prevent 


miſchief, that ammunition was ordered to be lad under 


water, preſerving only as much as was thoug it neeclLary for 


maintaining that poſt. On the 20th, u upon "advice that the 
duke of Vendoſme was to be that night in the trenches, it 


was reſolved to attack the enemy on the other iide of the 


canal; and fifty grenadiers of the Dutch regimen t of Van= 
derbeck, commanded by captain Moor, and the ſame num- 


ber of the regiment of Caris, commanded by captain Clare, 
the whole ſupported by two hundred Engliſh, were ordered 


for that ſervice. Four grenadiers were ſent before, who, 
pretending to be deſerters, amuſed the enemy, whilſt the reſt 
_ of the troops came up, who, charging the French with great 
bravery, drove them from that poſt to a ſecond intrenthment, 
and ſeized their battery, where they continued for ſome 
time. The enemy loſt an hundred men in this attack, be- 
ſides forty taken priſoners, among whom were a captain and 


the chevalier de Croiſſi Colbert, a major general and engi- 


neer, who offered the ſoldier that took him, two hundred 
piſtoles and a commiſſion for his liberty, which he gene- 


_ rouſly refuſed. On the confederates fide, captain Clare was 
killed, and captain Moor received a mortal wound through 
his body with a bayonet; beſides which, two ſubalterns were 

wounded, and fifteen private men kille x or Wounded: On 
the 15th, early in the morning, the French attacked a 
_ church-yard, wherein colonel Caulfield, who eee 


in Leflinghen, had poſted an hundred and fifty men, who 


made but little reſiſtance, and re etired into 2 redoubt near the 


canal. At laſt a great body of the enemy, conſiſting of fifty 


| companies of grenadiers, ſupported by ten afar d foot, 
: polefled themſelves of the village, and oblig ed colone 1 Caul- 


(n) Leffinghen is an e We army of the allies, to the be- 


Aae village 1 in the neighbour- ſiegers of Liſle; and from whence 
hood of Oſtend, where a body of the duke of AT FER 38 2 could not 


the confederate troops were poſt- drive chem, without attacking it 


ed, in order to keep open a in fo;m. 
communication with the grand . 


— | eld, 


— ab MI 
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field, With the reſt of his troops, to Rar themſelves pri- 


Wavy ſoners at dilcretion. 


The confe- 
derates take 
| poſſeſſion of- 


This eaſy conqueſt was not an ee for the great loſs. 
which the enemy ſuſtained two days after by the ſurrender of 


| the town of the town of Lifle. For the batteries of the beſiegers, con- 


Liſle, 


8 


BY © - 


| thirteen other battalions, and a detachment of horſe. 
difficult to determine the loſs on either ſide, from the r2th of 


ſiting of about fifty pieces of cannon and twenty-hve mor- 


tars, began to fire on the 21ſt of October, with ſo much ſuc- 


ceſs, that, on the 22d, the garciſon beat a parley, and offer- 

ed to capitulate tor the town. Whereupon hoſtages were 
exchanged, and it was agreed that marſhal BouMers ſhould 
capitulate for whatever related to the garriſon, with prince 
Eugene of Savoy ; and that the magiſtrates and council of 


the town ſhould propoſe their own terms for themſelves and 


the caſtcllary of Liſle, and agree about the ſame with the 
field-deputics of the ſtates- general; which was done accord- 
ingly. The 23d in the morning, the capitulation was con- 
cluded and ſigned, containing in ſubſtance, That the French 
« ſhould that afrernonn; ſurrender the Magdalen-Gate, and 
all magazines of proviſions and ammunition in the town. 
That all their ſick and wounded ſhould either be tranſport- 
el to Doway, or remain in Liſle till their recovery, at their 
“ own charge. That the horſe, who had entered the town 
ſince the Tiege, might be ſent to Doway, with the wives 
and families: of the officers and ſoldiers, &c. That 
all priſoners taken during the ſiege be reſtored on 
both fides: and that the troops of the allies ſhould not en- 
ter the town before tha 25th of October; by which time 
„the French garriſon. was to withdraw into the citadel.” 
Theſe articles being agreed on, and all things diſpoſed for the 
performance of the capitulation, the cavalry, which got into 
the place, under the command of the chevalier de 1 
burg, marched out the 25th for Doway, with the other per- 


ce 
CC. 


cc 
CC 


40 


10 


ſons that were allowed by the capitulation; and, at the ſame 
time, the prince of Rolſtein Beck who Was appointed to be 


governor pf the town, marched in with two Engliſh and 


It "EE 


Auguſt, N. S. when Liſle was inveſted, to the 23d of Oc- 


tober, the day on which the town eee e But, -ac- 


cording to the French account, they had twelve thouſand men 


in garriſon, when the eee broke ground againſt them, | 


beſides three thouſund b urghers, who did conſtant duty wit! 


the regular troops; of which four thouſand five hundred on- 
ly retired with maiſhal Bovfflers into the citadel; and it i 


computed tnat aocut two thouſand mere were: lick and 


wounded 


8 wounded at the time of the capitulation; ſo that the French 170 4 
9 loſt betwixt ſix and ſeven thouſand men, upon a reaſonable — 
computation, and the allies near eight thouſand. > 
Ihe ceſſation of all acts of hoſtiſity between the town and The Gave of 
the citadel, which was to expire the 26th, according to the the citadel | 
articles of capitulation, was continued till the 29th; ; during g. _ Prov.” 
which time the inhabitants, who were very much airaid that | 
the French would not have ſo much regard to their houſes as 
the allies had, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to periuade Bouf- * == nl 
flers to capitulate. Ihe enemy made extravagant demands 
of money, and pretended to march out witty all their can- 
non; and that the allies ſhould ſet at liberty marſhal Tallard, _ 
with ſome other unreaſonable pretenſions, which the allies 5 
rejected with ſcorn. "Theſe negociations being broke off, the 
hoſtilities began at five © clock; but during the ceſſation, the 
beſiegers had caſt up intrenchments, and drawn a parallel 
5 from one end of the eſplanade to the other. They had alſo | 
made ſeveral coupures on the wall near the citadel, to the _ 
right and left. The hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſ- x poſted 
himſelf at la Baſſes, and orders were given to fortify that 
place. The duke of Marlborough continued at Rouſſelaer, 
for the more eaſy ſubſiſtance of the confederate troops. 
From thence he detached the earl of Stair, to provide corn 
for the army in the diſtricts of Furnes and Dixmuyde. That 
detachment had the good fortune to ſurprize four companies 
of French grenadiers, at the bridge between Dixmuyde and 
Newport. On the other hand, they met with the great mor- 
tification to have four of their ſquadrous undergo the ſame 
fate. Thoſe t: roopõ were all Pruflians, and defended them- 
{elves for ſome time with great bravery; but finding, that all 
the avenues were cloſed, and that there was no poHbii ity of 
torcing their way through the enemy's 1 they were 


55 obliged to ſurrender them! elves priſoners of War. 

> KF While theſe matters were tranſacted, the brave rely; 1 | 

J oO marthal Auverquerque departed this life on the 18th, in his Auverquer- 1 
s quarters at Rouſſelaer, in the 67th-year of his age; where- die dies. if 
ff WM by the command of the Dutch troops fell of courſe to the j 

„ count de Tilly, as the eldeſt general in the ſervice of the ö 

— ſctates. On the 20. th, about five in the aitzrnon, the be- = | 

n MK ſieged in the citad?! of Liſle began ho{tilic.2s, by the diſ- 3 1 

n, charge of hve 1 pieces of cannon, wi nich they continued ta fire NM 
n WW the reſt of the evening, without doing the beſiegers 2 any con- } 
„ fiderable damage. On the other hand; the allies contracted # 
45 the lines of c. reumvallation, and erected batteries of cannon 1 
ndl and mortars, Which the Y were ready to fire upon the Citadel | 
led D 3 5 by 


. 
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1 708. by the Iith of November. The beſiegers carried on thetr 


| | ſtack of ammunition, as well as the beſiegers, the attack 

| of that fortreſs was maintained with conſiderable loſs. On the 
| - 13th, the confederates lodged themſelves by the palifadoes of 
2 the firſt covered way; and the next day they made themſelves 


play their artillery from thence, till they had lodged them- 


prepared a. great quantity of faſcines, contin nued to drain the 
ditch, made ſeveral openings into it, paſted the fame the 


the prince d'Auvergne was detached from Ja Baflee, to at- 
tack the foit St. Venant upon the Lys, on the frontiers of 
Artois, in which the enemy had poſted a hundred men, who, 


and retired towards Aire. 
While the fiege of the citadel of Lage was carryi ing on 


of {apping, both out of a juſt regard for the lives of valiant 


munition; the near hought to have taken fuch infallible 
meaſures for d. ref) ng the allies, as well by their inundations 


along the Scheld, taat their public miniſters in Rome and 


v6 cooped A that they IE ould. ſoon either be fam 1 ied, ar 
. 50 obliged to abandon Liſle.?  ] 
gener iſs being indefatiga ably intent upon their proper buſinete, 


of Artois, and the diſtricts of Furnes and Dixmuy de; and 
prince Eugene in managing what was ſent him by the duke 
of Marlborough, both armies lived in parſimonious plenty 3 
and the ſiege of the citadel was carried on with all the fue 
cc, that could be expected. 555 
The electer The enemy opened a new ſcene; their par -ties made Tir 
of Bavaris's curſions into the diſtrict of Boiſtedue, burning and ravaging 


3 part of the open country; and, at the ſame time, the clec- 


ſand men. But the duke of Marlborough, having once 
ted meaſures with prince Eugene to pais the Scheid ene 
1 | atel 


— — approaches by the ſap; and, the beſieged ſparing their ſmall 


maſters of the whole counterſcarp, except two places of 
| arms, which the enemy abandoned the 15th. The allies 
l erected two batteries on that work, but did not deſign to 
ſelves on the ſecond countericarp. For which purpoſe, they | 


17th in the night, and lodged themſelves on the glacis of the 
| ſecond covered way, without any loſs. Four days before 


upon the appr oach of that prince, made only one e diſcharge, 


ith all the vicour that is conſiſtent with the cautious method 
men, who had already gone through incredible fatigue and 
innumerable dangers, and for want of ſufficient ſtores of am- 
between Bruges and Newport, as by their intrenchments 
Ven ce boldly allerted, 6 That the confedcrate army was o 
ut the two great confederate 


the duke of Marlborough! in providing corn out of the country 


tor of Bavaria approached Bruffets with a body of ten thau- 
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trumpeter: 


OF ENGLAND. 
ately diſpatched orders for the feveral Britiſh and Dutch regi- 
ments to be tranſported from Oſtend to Antwerp, and ſont 


to monſicur Paſchal, the governor of Bruſſels, to aſſure him, 
that he would certainly come. to his relief, Upon which en- 
5 couragement, the ſtates deputies reſolved to ftay i in Bruſſels; 


and the vigorous meaſures, they took with the council of 


ſtate and the governor, were very inſtrumental in the preſer- 
vation of that important place. 
leſs ſolicitous for Antwerp, whither they diſpatched ſome of 
their own members, with general Freſheim, an experienced 
officer, and ordered troops to haſten thither from Naerden, 
Heuſden, Gavre, and other places. 


Nor were the ſtates general 


On the 22d of Novem- 
ber, N. 8. the elector of Bavaria inveſted Bruſſels (o); and, 


the next day, ſent a trumpeter, with a ſummons to general 
Paſchal to ſurrender, in theſe terms: „ His electoral highneſs 
„ knowing, that the commandant is not in a condition to 
„ defend himſelf with the few troops he has; if he obliges 


c his electoral highneſs to begin the attack, he ſhall have! no 
ce capitulation for himſelf or his garriſon. Let not the com- 


„ mandant flatter himſelf, that he can retire with his garri- 
„ fon to Antwerp, if he delays to ſurrender; for he is to 
know, chat he will ſoon find troops poſted to hinder his 
The governor, who had nine battalions and a 
thouſand horſe under him, returned an anſwer by the ſame 
That he was very unfortunate in not having the 
_ « honour to be known to his electoral highneſs; that he 
„ durſt aſſure him, he would do all that a man of honour 
« ought to do, and that he was ſatisfied with the garriſon.” 
The elector was not a little ſurpriz d at this reſolute anſwer : 


cc retreat.” 


and, on the 26th of November, in the morning „the enemy 
began to fire from their batteries againſt the city (but with 


little ſucceſs) and in the evening, with their (mall ſhot againſt 
the men in the outworks, and, about nine at night, they at- 
tacked the coun nterſcarp with 2 fury, between the pes 


(o) IT is a avery fair, lar ge, 


| and noble city of the Low-Coun- 


tries, the mar quiſate of the duke- 


chief povernor for theſe parts. 
It was abandoned by the French 
immediately after the memorable 
battle of Ramillies, and made 


its ſubmiſlon to the duke of 


D4 


> Maribvrouph.” The elector ade. 
ſeveral furious aſſaults upon it 
during the ſiege of i Lifle, but 
dom of Brabant in the quarter 
of Bruffels, ſubject to the queen 
of Hungary, and the ſeat of her 


the duke ol! Marlborough, paſ- 


ſing the Scheld, made him pre- 


cipitately quit the ſiege. It is 


pleaſantly ſeated on the river 


Senne, twenty-four miles ſouth | 
of Antwerp, thirty ſouth- eatt of 


Ghent, and ninety fe ſouth of 
Amſterdam. 
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1708. of Louvain and Namur. The fire was terrible on both F: 
wy files, and laſted till five the next morning; during which j 
time the enemy made nine attacks, and at laſt lodged them- f 
ſelves on the glacis of the counterſcarp. But about fix o clock j 
the befieged made a ſally from the covered way ſword in hand, I 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy were driven out of their 
works, after a moſt obitinate and bloody engagement. The 
action ceaſed the 27th, about ten in the morning, and the 
 ellies expected to be attacked a ſecond time at night; for 
their ſpies unanimouſly reported, that the enemy had a deſign, 
| not only to make a general aſſault, but would alſo fire with 
red-hot bullets, to excite the burghers to ſedition; upon 
1 - which the | beſieged diſpoſed all things as well as poſſible for 
1 reſiſting the enemy's attacks. But in the afternoon, inſtead 
pol renewing the engage ement, the elector of Bavaria demand- 
ed a ſuſpention of arms, in order, as he pretended, to bury 
| the dend, and draw off the wounded ; which proved but a 
| itraätagem to Taile the ſiege with leſs diſadvantage. For upon 
| Ro the arrival of two couriers from Mons, With intelligence, | 
that the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene had paſſed 
the Scheld, in order to relieve Bruſſels; his electoral high- 
neſs ſent away his baggage, and in the night marched off 
With his troops, W. 'thout found of trumpet or beat of drum, 
and with ſuch precipitation, that the enemy leſt in their 
camp twelve pieces of cannon nailed up, two large mortars, 
and about twenty barrels of powder. They alſo leſt about 
eight kungr: ed men wounded in the adjacent villages; and 
the dragoons and huſſars, who, the next morning, went out 
in purſuit of the enemy, brought in a great many priſoners, 
and ſome baggage. So that it was computed, that, what 
wit? their killed, wounded, prifoners, or deſerters, this un- 
ſucceſsful expedition coſt them above three thouſand men; 
whereas the loſs of the allies did not amount to. above five 
or fix hundred killed or wounded. | 
For this brave and reſolute defence 90. the city of Bruſſels, | 
lieutenant-general Paſchal was juſt! y advanced by king 
Charles Ill, to the dignity of a marquis. However, it had 
not been poſſible for that genen ral to defend himſelf much 
longer, with a garriſon of ſcarce five thouſand men, in fo 
Jarge and unfortifed a place. The preſervation of Bruflels 
was therefore principally owing to the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Lugene, who, with incredible ſecrecy and expe- 
dition, paſſed the Scheld the 27th of November in the morn- 
ing, with very little oppoſition; the French, in a panic fear, 


abandoning thoſe lines ang intenchments, which they had 
he 25 
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OF ENGLAND. 


been caſting up. for three months paſt. This affair was 


managed with ſo much precaution, as redounded greatly to 
the reputation of the confederate generals, For the duke of 
| Marlborough being early acquainted with the extremity, 
- which the city of Bruſſels was in, recalled the troops, which 
were in the diſtrict of Furnes, commanded by lieutenant- 

general -Fagel, which joined the army at Rouſſelaer on the 
22d, and alſo the detachment, which was at Lens and la 
Baſſes. The ſame day they received advice, that the dam 


which the enemy had been making near Gayre, to ſtop the 


courſe of the Scheld, was broke and carried away by the ra- 


pidity of the fiream, which very much facilitated their paſ- 


ting that river. The army arrived the 25th of Harlebeck, 
and continued there till four in the afternoon, for giv- _ 
ing time to prince Eugene to come up to the place 


appointed. 
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The meaſures were men . that prince Eugene's 8 Meaſures. 


army ſhould paſs the river between Eſſenaffe and Hauterive ; concerted for 


the duke of Marlborough and 82 Tilly at Kerkhoven; and pailing the 


over the river, and joined the duke of Marlborough at Kerk- 


hoven. Upon their conjunction, the J advanced to Berchem, 


in order to diſlodge the enemy from that poſt; but monkeur 
Souteron, who commanded there, retired with the utmoſt 


precipitation. The Dutch cavalry perſued them, and hap- 
pened to fall in with a party of grenadiers, who had lined | 
lome hedges and ditches, in ordex to ſecure the retreat of the 
reſt. In this action the allies had about ſixty men either 
| killed or wounded ; among the latter brigadier Baldwin, in 
the ſervice of the fates. was ſhot through the body; and 
the earl of Albemarle, prince William of Helle, and 58 
Maurice of Natlau, had their horſes killed under them. I' 


confederates purſued the enemy till it was dark, and incamn- 


ed on the hulls near Oudenard, to the joy of the whole army, 


kW CEL 


who Ak to have met with great 1 5 ficultics in paſt ng the 


Scheld, and to the ſurprize of the « 8 enerals cemtelges, 1 ho 
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count Lottum, with the earl of Orkney, between Gavre aa 
and Aſperon. Major-general Cadogan, and brigadier Evans, 
were lent before to lay the pontoons over the Scheld, who 
not only 3 orders, but paſſed the river, and poſted 
themſelves and their detachment on the other ſide, and put 
_ to flight a body of the French, which lay intrenched therea- 
bouts. The confederate troops where therefore ordered to 
march with all poſſible expedition, and, as chey paſſed the 
river, they formed themſelves in order of battle. Prince ; >" 
gene, having advice of theſe proceedings, paffed directly 
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could not have imagined, that the enemy would have ſo eaſi- 


Ay abandoned poſts ſo advantageous to nature, and which 
they bad fortified with ſo much application and labour. In 
the ſeveral purſuits, the confederate troops took great part of 
the enemy's baggage, their bread-waggons, ſeveral colours, 
ſtandards, and two or three pair of kettle-drums, and KeS. 


and made prifoners near a thouſand men (p). 


The duke of Marlborough, upon his arrival at Oudenard, 
took the neceſſary meaſures for advancing towards Bruſſels, 
and, in his march, he was informed at Aloft, and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, upon the firſt notice of the paſſage of the 
Scheld, had quited the ſiege with great precipitation, leaving 
all his artillery and wounded men behind him. 
came to Bruſſels on the 29th of November in the morning 
to take proper meaſures for ſending a ſupyly of ammunition 
and ftores to the ſiege of the citadel of Liſle, and to thank 
the garriſon of Bruſſels for their vigorous defence. 
received with great acclamations of joy, and complimented 
by the flates of Brabant, and the magiſtrates of the city, 
upon their deliverance, which they juſtly attributed to his 


He was 


The duke 


"0 Burnet ſays, The duke of 
| Marlborough, hearing the duke 
of Bavaria was going to attack 
Bruſſels, made a ſudden motion 
towards the Scheld: but, to de- 
ceive the enemy, it was given 
out, that he deſigned to march 
directly towards Ghent, and this 


was believed by his whole army, 
and it was probably carried to 


to have no notice nor Appre- 


'Henfion of his deſign on the 


Scheid: he advanced towards it 
in the night, and marched with 


the ſoot very quick, leaving the 
Horſe to come up with the artil- 
iery: the lines were ſo ſtrong, that 
At was expected, that, in the break - 
- ing. though them, there muſt 


have been a very hot action: 


ſome of the general officers told 
ME, tht f 187 r 
| ave colt e at leaſt ten thou- 
ſand men; but to their great 
fun prize, 25 ſoon as they paſſed 
the river, the Er ech ran aw: 7 


eckoned it would 


without offering to make the leaſt 
reſiſtance; and they had drawn 


off their cannon the day before. 


Our men were very weary with 
the night's march, ſo they could 
not purſue; for the horſe were 
arri- 
ſon of Oudenard ſally out; yet 
they took a thouſand priſoners. 
Whether the notice of the feint, 
the enemy; for they ſeemed. 


not come up, nor did the g 


that the duke of Marlborough 


gave out of his deſign on Ghent, N 
occaſioned the French drawing 


off their cannon, and their being 


fo ſecure, that they ſeemed to 


have no apprehenſions of his 


true deſign, was not yet certain- 
ly known: but the abandoning 
thoſe lines, on which they had 


been working for many weeks, 
was a ſurprize to all the world : 


their counſels ſeem'd to be weak, 
and the execution of them was 
| worſe; ſo they, who were ſo 
long the terror, 


ere NOW Me 


come & the ork: of the world. 


conduct 
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conduct and expeditious march. The day before, prince 
Eugene, with his troops, and a detachment of eight batta- 
| Penn and thirty ſquadrons from the grand army, returned to 


Liſte, and the ſixteen battalions under count Lottum march 
ed back to the camp. But, the ſame morning, lieutenant- 


eneral Dompre, with forty ſquadrons, advanced towards 


Aloſt, being ordered to incamp between that place and 


Asche, in order to relieve Bruſſels: The duke of Marlbo- 
rough, with king Auguſtus, and ſeveral other perſons of di- 


ſtinction, having been entertained at dinner by general Paſ- 


chal, and given the neceflary directions, returned in the e- 


vening to his camp at Aloft, where the troops reſted the 
20th. The day following, the confederate army removed 
from thence, and incamped with the right at Oudenard, and 
the left near Bierlephiem. At the ſame time, Beutenant- 


general Dedem was ordered to advance with twenty batta- 


lions, and to paſs the Scheld at Oudenard, where he in- 


and to be near at hand to join lieutenant-general Hompeſch, 


incamped near Menin; by which diſpoſitions a communica- 


tion was maintained with prince Eugene's forces at Liſle. 
The ſiege of the citadel at Liſle was all this while carried The . 
on with great diligence; and, in the abſence of prince Eu- 


gene, the beſiegers had lodged themſelves on the ſecond 


_ counterſcarp, and began, on the Iſt of December, to raiſe 


batteries thereon; which being finiſhed in ſix days, the 


prince ſent a ſummons to Boufflers, offering him an honour- 
able capitulation, if he would ſurrender before the batteries 
had begun to fire; otherwiſe to expect no other terms, than 
for him and his garriſon to be made priſoners of war. The 


governor, whoſe ſtock of ammunition was almoſt exhauſted, 


Bruſſels and Liſle was free and open, thought fit to preve 
the conſequences of a breach being YG in the body of 


the citadel, by beating a parley the Sch of December, N. S. 


hoſtages being exchanged, the articles were ſigned the day 


camped on the other fide of the river, to alli at the works 
that were ordered to be made for the ſecurity of that place, 


who, with thirty-cight ſquadrons and eight battalions, were 


the citadel 


of Liſls 
tinued. 


and who was informed, that the communication between , 


nt, LL Laan 


following; and, on the 1oth, the marſhal, with the whole 
garriſon, m marched out with all the uſual marks of honour, 


and were conducted to Doway (9): 


If 


| 60) The- prince of Oran ge the Aater-general on this o- 
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— Ü the taking of Liſle muſt be one of the moſt glorious actions 
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Ik the difficulties of an enterprize increaſe the glory of | it, 


that ever was known (7). 


The place itſelf was as ſtrong as 


art could make it, on the fortifications whereof the ccle- 
brated monſicur de Vauban had exerted his utmoſt ſkill. 


It was defended by a numerous garriſon, under the command 


High and mighty lords, 
All the lodgments before the 


citadel having been joined, and 
all things being ready to make 
the deſcents into the covered 
way, and to finiſh the batteries 
on the left, in order to batter in 
breach; the enemy beat a par- 
ley yeſterday l at ſeven 
o''clockx. The hoſtages on both 
ſides being exchanged, prince 


Eugene went with thoſe of the 
French to the abbey of Loos; 

but the capitulation was not 
ſigned till this day at four in the 


; eee and I thought it my 
duty to fon d it by major Thilo 


van Thilau, my adjutant-gene- 
ral. I moſt humbliy i; AAA 


late your high mightineſſes | 
this new conqueſt, Which is = 


uch the more conſiderable, be- 
aſe the enemy had been obli- 


_ve1 to ſurrender in a ſeaſon of 
tho year ſo far advanced, and. 
that we have not on our part 
fired a gun, and have loſt very 
Rb pray God to blets_ 
more and 1 
high mightineſſes, and tl hoſe of 


few men. 
arms of your. 


there may reſult from thence a 


firm and laſting peace; and that 
the luſtre and glory, which this 
ſtate has attained to, 
particular favour of the Almigh- 
| ty, under the moſt wiſe govern- 
ment of your high mighüi nens, 


by the 


- may be long preſerved, 
Ko, | 


than forty years. 


| Of 
Jam, 


"1 W. Fxio, prince 


From the camp of Orange and 


before Lifle, Naſfau. | 
December 9, | 


1708. | 

(r) Dr. Hare, in bis tanks 

giving-ſermon above· quoted, ob 

ſerves, that Liſle was looked 

upon by the French as impreg- 
able, it being the maſter- 
piece of the ableſt engineer that 

c kingdom has produced; and 


the great King had added ſuch 


* beauty to its ſtrength, as ſhew- 
ed, he thought no body would 
dare to touch a place, which 


he had been at ſo much charge 
to make his on; and he was 


* juſtified in thinking ſo by an 
« undiſturbed poſſeſſion of more 
In truth the 
very lender knowledge our 


beſt engineers had of it is A 


« ſaflicient proof, they never 
« dreamt of ſeeing that . 
day, when a confederate arm. 
* ſhould be able to come again i 
it. It was ſo great an enter- 


prize in the judgment of tlie 


enemy, that they could not 
your allies; fo that after a ſeries 


= of glorious and happy ſucceſſes, 


believe we really meant it, 


when it was plain we cou! 
mean 


nothing elſe: they 


thought it was a feint only to 
draw them from the poſts they 
were intrenched in, or pre- 
tended to think ſo, to colour 
their ſtaying ſo long in them 
to bo little purpoſe, 0 or to ex- 
e cue 
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of a marſhal of France, and ſeveral other experienced gene- 1708. 


FI 
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Lag 


* 


q 


* their not endeavouring to 


prevent our ar tillery from com- 


ing up. But, when it was too 
late to diſſemble their runden | 


then what confuſion were they 


in! what a noiſe was there, 
that they would and muſt raife 
the fiege, colt what it will! 
how many councils were there 


held! what furious motions 


did they make, or rather what 
not! ſometimes they threaten- 


ed a powerful diverſion, that 


they would beſiege this place 
and that, and a third, and a 


fourth, and give us ſuſſivient 


reaſons to repent ſo raſh an 
enterprize : ſometimes nothing 
would do, but they would 


fight us; and once they ven- 
tured nearer than they would 
have done, when we had by 


in trenching helped them toa 


decent pretence for not attack- 


ing us, and they were aſſured 


we ſhould not attack them. 


But in their cooler thoughts 
they were content to ft down 
with a deſign to ſtarve us; a 

poor deſign, had not the ſiege 


been drawn out into an unex- 


pected length ; and, to com- 


pals it, there was no action ſo 


mean, they did not condeſcend 


to; no faith ſo ſacretl, they 
did not violate. 
they had the s to try a 


braver part, and with a great 
body of troops ma rched to 
intercept Aa convoy, without 
Which they knew the ſiege 


could not be carried on; but 


the event ſoon' ſkewed, if chal 


C. 


been better for tiem to han 


„lain Kill, their attempt ha eine 
6 le. ved to nothing eli ie, but to 


Once Saad | 


© morable year, 


3 


it makes 2 


4 our allies. 


raged 


make another lace famous by 


a a freſh defeat of them. Wynen- 
dale will be always named a- 
mong the ſucceſſes of this me- 
Where a ſmall 
body of foot, under the com- 
mand of a member of this ho- 
nourable houſe, 
themſelves againſt near thrice 


meintained 


their number, though ſupport- 


ed by a good number of horſe, 
and provided with a numerous 
artillery; and, after a brave 

defence, obli ged them to a 
ſcandalous retreat. 


© have the fulleſt proof even from 


Thus we 


the enemy, that the right 


uſe was made of our firſt 
ſucceſs, and that a more fa- 
tal blow could not have been 
given them; but we want not 
the voice of enemies or friends 
to witneſs the importance of 


this enterprize, by the ſucceſs 


of which not only their fron- 


tier is broke into the moſt de- 


ſirable part, and a fair advance 
made towards penctrating into 
the heart of France; but, 
what the great monarch owes 
more to than his ſword, his 
N treaſure: alſo is extremely af- 
© fected by it; it loſes him a 
great revenue, which at this 


time he can very ill want; 


in traffic 


cuts off the gieateſt advantage 
2 had by an 4 trade with 


In ſhort, taking 
Liſte. is cutt! ng a nerve. in the 


bod dy politic, one of the largeſt. 
and moſt uſeful nerves ; ; from 


whence his greateſt armies re- 


ceived the!  nourihment, fron 
_— c whence 


2 mighty interruption 
and commerce thro? 
his own kingdom, and almoſt 


rals; ; provided. with all manner of neceſlaries, and encou- www 
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raged to a vigorous defence by the approach of a powerful 


La) 


. 


5 
6 
C 
— 
4 
6 
4 

6 


r 


whencs his Flanders - forces | 


were always paid. —— Could 
we not have formed that ſiege, 
little had remained of our 
victory, but the glory of re- 
gaining by the ſword what 


urprize and treachery had 

taken from us; but a ſiege, 
much lefs ſo great a one, we 
could not undertake without 
artillery ; and to have artillery, 
while the enemy were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Ghent, every body, 
I believe, will own they thought 
impoſſible, till he, who has a 
genius equal to all difficulties, | 
ſhewed the way, and contrived | 


the means; which were exe- 


cuted with that wonderful dex- 
terity and diligence, that the 
greateſt train, that 


perhaps 
was ever brought ſo far by 
land, was provided in a little 


time, and conducted between 


two armies of the enemies, 


© without the leaſt diſturbance, 
ſafe to us. After this ſucceſs, 
which might juſtly be eſteemed 
a ſecond victory, there ſeemed 
to be little to do, but to at- 


tend quietly four or five weeks 


the iſſue of the ſiege ; but by 


ſetting out wrong at firit, our 
engineers ſoon came to want, 
what of all things was hardeſt 


to be ſupplied ; and the flow 
< progreſs, that was made af- 
© terwards, put the lege in the 
utmoſt danger of mi 

and the army of ſtarving. And 


thoſe unpromiſing appearances 


made not a few wiſh the wea- 
© ther would give vi 3 pretence 
to raiſe the ſiege we ſeemed 


unable to go through, Never 


* ſure had covering amy 10 
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carrying, 
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army, which was as numerous, if not ftronger, than the i 


forces 


much work, never had com. 
mander ſo great a trial of all 
the qualities, that go to make 


a conſummate general. Io 


hinder ſo long the junction of 
the enemy, to. prevent their 
diſturbing the fiege, or mak- 
ing a diverfion, to keep for ten 

a communication with 


5 5 
Brufſels, and, when that was 


ſtopped, to open another with 


Oſtend, and after that ſtill to 


find out new reſorts, and ſub- 
ſiſt a great army thrice the time 


that was expected, in an ene- 
my's country, that we ſeemed 


to have eat up, even before 
we were perfectly confined to 
it; theſe are diſficulties nothing 
could ſurmount, but a mind, 
that cannot be puzzled or diſ- 
mayed, But this is not all; 
while we were beſieging, we 
were beſieged ourſelves, the 
enemy had hemmed us in on 
every ide, and for ten weeks 
together intrenched the Scheld 
with all the diligence they 
could, reſolved, it ſeems, we 


ſhould not paſs on any terms, 
But, when the ſiege they had 


laid to Bruſſels made the trial 
neceſſary, neither rirer, nor 
army, nor intrenchments a- 
vailed any thing. We fur- 
prized the enemy, at a time, 
when they were moſt concern 
ed to be upon their guard; 
and, what is beyond all be- 
lief, paſſed the river they had 
been ſo long fortifying, with. 
out the loſs of one man; and 
by that happy paſſage their 
ſiege was raiſed before it was 


well begun. Theſe are ſuch 


_* daticulties, as greatly inhance 


the 


« the value of ole: ſueceſſes we 
c rejoice in; and ſerve for ſhades_ 
| <« to illuſtrate and ſet off the 
many maſterly ſtrokes, which 
a curious eye cannot "but dif- 
« cern in the beautiful plan of 
this great and wonderful cam- © 
« paign. I might add, that the 
6 length of our ſiege made it tate. --< 
iin December, before we could 
attempt to retake the places 


the enemy had ſtolen from us, 


« which is itſelf ſuch a circum- 


c * tance, as is without example 
in that country; but in the 


6 ** this ſucceſs was alſo ad- 


« ded to the reſt, and the cam- 


* paign was happily concluded. 


with the year. ——There is 


nothing the interpoſition of 
God has more viſibly appear- * 
ed in, than the favourable © 
| * weather we were bleſſed with 
| © fo long together; which was 
| * fo receffary for us, that with- 
| © out it every body ſaw we could 
© have done nothing; and yet 
| © fo extraordinary, that the like 
| * has not been known in the 
| © memory of man; nor was 
| * there any thing the enemy 
 * truſted more to, than that the 
| © rains would overtake us; which 
| © had they done, had not the 
| © heavens been ſhut up in the 
latter ſeaſon, we muſt inevi- 
' ably have been obliged to 
| © raiſe our fit jege, though no di- 
1q ' turbance had been given by 
Had we known 
in December to the very end 
| of it fo much ill weather, as 
3 | © they commonly have three or 


' the enemy. 
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fe es of the allies. And yet the allies, without having any 


c Four möſitcks before, we muſt 
have been content to let the 
enemy enjoy quietly their tre- 
* chery, which could not but 
have had a very ill influence 
Don the nex/-campaign, To 


what can we impute this, but 


© to his jgood providence, who 
© opens and ſhuts the heavens 


as he will ? wonderful has his 


favours to us been in this re- 
ſpect, beyond our moſt for- 


ward hopes, beyond what we 


by ſeveral very remarkable in- 
ſtances of this kind, the paſſin 
and repaſſing of the Scheld, 


the firft of which was the. 


ſavins of Flanders, and the 
other of Brabant, both de- 


were made without the leaſt 
diſturbance from the weather, 


which might eafily have de- 
feated the ſucceſs of them; 
though the firſt was ſoon fol- 


c 
« 
c 
« 
5 
c 
= 
* 
4 
E 
© dared to wiſh for. To paſs 
* 
c 
o 
o 
c 
0 
c 
0 
c 
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lowed with a great rain the 


the other was preceded by a 


* pended on great marches, that 


very night of the battle, and 


greater, which the enemy felt 
all the evil of, being then on 
their march to inveſt Braſiels ; 

„but this weather lafted no 


1768, 

communication with their own territories, ever ſince tg 
duke of Vendoſme took the village of Leffinghen after a ſieg e 
of eight days, reduced Liſle, found means to ſubſiſt ove, it 
till the reduction of the citadel, and got corn from the ter- 


longer, than till we were ready e 


to make uſe of better. But 


c 


in our repaſſing of the Scheld, 


march, which we were forced 
to make in order to it, was 
happily for us, by an unfore- 


the full aſſſtance of the moon. 


Fitories 


there was another circumſtance _ 


ſeen coincidence, directed by 5 


which 1 cannot omit : a night . : 


- 
= 
1 
| 
1 
: 
\ 
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1708. ritories ↄf the enemy. The French thought this beyond the. 
power of man, and therefore boaſted, that without ſtriking 
a blow, they would oblige the allies to abandon the ſiege. 
And, indeed, the difficulties, which the allies had to ſtruggle 
2 with, were fo many and fo great in themſelves, that the con- 


fdence of the enemy did not appear altogether unreaſonable. 
But what would have been impracticable by the duke of Ven- 


doſme and other French generals, was accompliſhed by 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who, after 
the reduction of the town and citadel of Liſle, were reſolved 


(9) The marquis de Feagulerts 


in his memoirs gives the follow- 
ing account of the errors com- 
mitted in the defence of Liſle. 
Marſhal de Boufflers, ſays he, 


_ governor-general of French Flan- 


ders, and of Liſle in particular, 
defended this place againſt the 
armies of the allies, who beſieged 


it. The place was ſtrengthened 
with a garriſon of near fixteen 
_ thouſand men; and yet the be- 
ſiegers only attacked it on the 


fide of Magdalen- gate, before a 


front of fortification, that com- 
prehended near a thouſand fa- 
thoms in extent; and even this 
attack was ſeparated by the 


Deule; and conſequently the e- 


nemy approached the ſame front 
by two attacks, interſected by 


the river, which afforded them 


the only communication they 
had with each other. 
duct of the enemy might have 
induced the beſieged to think it 


very practicable to make ſallies 
under the protection of the 


Works, either on one ſide of the 


attack or the other; by which 


means Mey might have deſtroy- 


ed the works of ſeveral days ; 


and yet they only made one ſally, 
with above kve hundred men, 


This con- 


might have opened their 


ments on A glacis, 


to crown their conqueſts, before the end of the . 8 
with the recovery of Ghent and Bru ges (s): 


The 


| which did not produce any con- 
ſiderable effect. 5 


The beſiegers, in the conduct 
of their works, committed a 
greater error, and of which the 


beſieged neglected to take the 


advantage. The error was this : 


their comprehenſion of this great 


front ceaſed in proportion as 
they approached the place; ſo 


that, when they advanced to the 


glacis, their grand front was ſo 
contracted, that it only equalled | 
the extent of the two ſallant an- 
gles before the tenaille of the 
counterſcarp; by which means 
the front of the attacks was moe 


extenſive than that of the affall- 
ants, 


As the beſiegers there. 
fore were under no neceſſity of 
forming ſuch a diſpoſition, but 
committed this eſſential error in 
conſequence of mere incapacity | 
in the conduct of works, it ſeem- 
ed reaſonable to chaſtiſe them 
for their proceeding; and yet 
the beſieged wanted reſolution to : 
attempt it, though they eaiily | 

| glacis, | 
under the protection of the 1 
terſcarp, and thoſe works, that 
were not comprehended; andl 
they might have made ſuch lodg- 
as would 


ban 4 


contracted front of the attack. 


TT — 


two ſaliant angles before the te- 


O F E N G I. AN p. 


The French generals not imagining, that the 


confederates 


would have »ttempted any thing after the laſt important con- 


queſt, eſpecially 1 in ſo advanced a ſeaſon of the year, ſepa- 


have conflantly inabled them to 


gaul the flanks of the beſiegers 


The advantage was ſo much in 


favour of the beſieged, as the 


Arg 
beſiegers made but one attempt 


to ſtorm the counterſcarp at the 


naille, where they only appear- 
ed with five or ſix hundred men, 


becauſe they could not march a 


greater number in the ſmall 


glacis, | 
> COUNT} 
"So that ; 
| ; and 
ch lodg. 
J would] 


AL 
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front they had formed. Moſt 


of theſe men were killed in their 


advance upon the palliſade ; and 


this ſingle experiment ſhould 


have convinced the beſieged, 


that their capital operation for 


the defence of the place was to 
make ſuch lodgments on the 
glacis, as were above-mention- 
ed, in order to multiply the fires 
againſt the attack, and to take 
thoſe, who approached, in flank, 
and to greater advantage, than 
in the covered way, Which Was 
not comprehended within the 
beſiegers works. 
Though the want of power 
frequently ſilenced the beſiegers 
cannon, and conſequently Juſ- 
pended the fire of the bombs; 
yo et the beſieged did not xr 


any reparation of 4 5 EE 
during the night, or clearing 
away the ruins in the day, tho! 
the inhabitants of Lifle were nu- 


merous and loyal, and might 


have been employed in — 5 


work, while the be iegers artil- 
lery ceaſed to batter the TEAENES. 
The guard even on the attacked 


— 
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bottom. 
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The French 
army ſepa- 


rated rates, 


gilance, that only one centinel 


was awake, and the poſt was 


ſurpriſed, while all the ſoldiers 
were aſleep, after the deſertion 


of that treacherous centinel, fo 
that the work was carried with- 


out the leaſt oppoſition on the 
part of the beſieged. 


t would 


have been a very eaſy affal air how- _ 


ever to have doubled the centi- 


nels in every place, where the 


negligence or infidelity of one 


expoſed them to the beſiegers. 


But the moſt ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtance of all 1s, 
Boufflers capitulated tor the city, 
almoſt as ſoon as that half-moon 
was loſt, and without waiting 
ten or twelve hours, to ſee the 
beſiegers fill up the ditch, which 
would have employed them, * 
leaſt for that time, on account 


of its breadth, depth of water, 
and quantity of iott ſoil on its 


ſhal de Boufflers, whether the 
reſt of the proviſioens and am- 
munition were conſumed in th 


defendirg the city tome Los 

longer, or in a new defence of 
the "citadel ? it was, however, a 
' very eſſential Point, to prolorg 
the defence of the city, as much 
as poſſible, ſince the ſurrender 


of it to the enemy would: afford 
excellent accommodations to an 


army, Who greatly needed them 

in that advanced ſeaſon, When 
the rains are ſo f equent in Flan- 
ders, that, if they had }: Appen 
Loring the ſiege of that city, they 


render: . | 


vould certainly have 


re un Mocels ty 
» tle. wc I. 
et n 
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that marital 


For of what particular 
importance could 1t be to mar- 
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THE HISTORY 
rated their army, and returned to Paris. But, all neceſſary 
preparations being made for the ſiege of Ghent, that city 
was inveſted on the 20th of December, N. S. in the follow- 
ing manner : 


Scheld, with twenty-five ſquadrons, and twenty-ſix battali- 
ons : count Tilly with thirty ſquadrons, and thirty battali- 


ons, between the Upper and Lower Scheld : and the duke 


of Marlborough incamped at Meerlebeck, that he might be 


near the center of the ſeveral attacks. On the 14th, in the 
evening, the trenches were opened at the attack commanded 


by general Lottum ; and two thouſand workmen, covered 


by ſeven battalions, ard two more in reſerve, with fix hun- 
_ ered horſe, were ordered for that ſervice, under the com- 
mand. of lieutenant- general F l migen enen Wecke, 


count Lottum, with thirty-nine battalions, 
and thirty-ſix ſquadrons, were poſted between the Upper- 
Scheld and the Lys: the hereditary prince of Heſſe, with 
forty ſquadrons, and twenty battalions, between the Lys and 
the canal of Bruges, and from thence to the canal of Sas: 
the duke of Wirtemberg between Muleſtein and the Lower 


The dit fpoſitions for 115 te. 
fence of Lifle were very incon- 
fiderate. 
beginning was rendered too fa- 
tiguing to the garriſon, which | 
was divided into two bodies, 


The ſiege from the 


alternately upon duty, for the 


| tpace of twenty-four hours. This 
time was much too long. 
of the troops were poſted i in out- 
Works, and the reſt were ſtati- 

oned on the ramparts, and em- 


ployed in the works; ſo that 


the garriſon had never any ſtated 


hours of reſt, which are ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the officers 


as well as the ſoldiers, both for 


' ted ; 


the preſervation of their health, 
and to render them capable of 7 
defending the place for a greater 
length of time. The inhabitants 


ct Liſle were numerous and well- 
and yet they were 
not employ ed in any ſervice, ei- 


ther for the relief of the gar- 
riſon, or the preſervation of we 
: Place. | | 


Half 


* was kept that marſhal 
de Boufliers wanted proviſions 
towards the cloſe of the ſiege, 
and could not ſupply the citade! 
with a ſuffcient quantity {or the 
This indeed is true, 


garriſon. 
but the fault muſt be imputed to 
the diſorder and want of œcono- 
my 1n the diſtribution of the pro- 
vrions, which was always equal; 

ſo that no care was taken to leſ- 


ſen the allotments in proportion 
to the loſs of men. A company, 
that had been greatly weakened 
in the progreſs of the ſiege was 
allowed the ſame ſubſiſtence, 23 


it received when it was much 
ſtronger; ſo that at 
ter end of the ſiege the provi- 


 hons were diſtributed in almoſt 


double the quantity that was ne- 


ceſtary; and this irregularly a- 
lone would have occaſioned the 


loſs of the place, had it been ac- 
commodated never ſo well. 
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the lat- 


A 


killed, and about ſeventy wounded. 


without any loſs. 


ing of two hundred men, ſurrendered themſelves priſone 
war, The following days the approaches were carried on 


deen ſquadrons, in order to be conducted to Tournay. 
duke of Argyle, with fix Britiſh battalions, immediate] ly after 
| took pollelfon of the toven and citadel. | eh 

The reduction of Ghent occaſioned a great ſurprize at the The French 
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and the lord North and Grey. The men worked about half 


an hour before the enemy diſcovered them, and then they 
made ſuch a terrible fire, that the allies had near thirty men 


They carricd on their 
works with good ſucceſs from St. Peter's gate towards fort 


Monterey, and finiſhed a parallel of a thouſand paces from 
the right to the left, within two hundred paces of the coun- 


terſcarp. On the 25th at night, the trenches were opencd 
at the duke of Wirtemberg's attack, with four battalions. 


and ſix hundred horſe, commanded by major-general Mur 


ray, who covered fourteen hundred pioneers, and this attack 


was directed againſt the caſtle. The fame night they. open- 
ed the trenches before the Bruſſels gate, between the Uonec 


and Lower Scheld, with four battalions and ſix hundred 
workmen, commanded” by brigadier Evans, who carried on 


their works with great ſucceſs, and made a communication 


dificult, and time as well as facines being wanting to finiſh 
the ſame, the garriſon made a ſally with ten companies of 


grenadiers, who put the firſt troops into ſome confuſion ; _ 
and, whilit brigadier Evans was bringing up the next batta- 
lions to ſupport them, he was taken priſoner with colonel 
Grove of the lord North and Grey's regiment. 


They h 
likewiſe about twenty officers and ſoldiers Kill led or taken; 


but the enemy retired upon the firſt firing of the woche and 
had not time to level the works. 


On the 2 2 


began to fire upon the Red Fort, and the garriſon, conſiſt- 


rs of 


with a great deal of ſucceſs; and, the batteries being ready 


to fire, on the goth at fix in the morning, with red- hot bul- 


lets, and the mortars to throw bombs and carcaſes into the 


| town, the count de la Motte ſent out a trumpeter to the 

duke of Marlborough, and demanded an honourabie capi- 
tulation, which was granted him; purſuant to which, one 
© gate of the city, and another of the caſtle; were delivered - 
| to the troops of the allies on the 31ſt of December, N. 8. Ghent « capi- 
and two days after count de la Motte marched out with his 


garriſon, which conſiſted of above thirty battalions ang ſix- 


rench court, and was indeed in itſelf very wonderful, con- 
3 
bdering the ſituation and largeneſs of dne place, che .nume- 


E 2 


: . 


had 


th the batteries 5 


The 


rous 5 


But, the works on the right being very 
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rous ga rriſon, the hard ſeaſon of the year, and the fatigue. 
which the troops had already undergone in this extraordi- 
nary long and difficult Campaign. 'The conſequence of ſur- 
ren deritig that important city was the enemy's quitting of 
Bruges, Plaſendale, and Leffinghen, and retiring into their 
own territories. The duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene, having thus gloriouſſy finiſhed this campaign, and ſet- 
tled the winter-quarters for the forces of the allies, ſet out, 


the 9th of January, from Bruſſels for the Hague, having left 
ell the confederate troops under the command of count T lly 5 


general of che Dutch forces. 

If Ghent and Bruges had not ſurrendered when they did, 
it could not have been poſſible to have kept them in the field 
much longer; for, within two or three days after, there was 
A great fall of ſnow, and that was followed by a moſt vio- 
lent froſt, which continued the longeſt of any in the memory 
of man: and, though there were ſhort intervals of a few 
days of thaw, we had four returns of an extreme froſt, the 
whole laſting about three months. Many died in fevernd 
parts by tne extremity of the cold ; it was ſcarce poſſible to 
| keep the ſoldiers alive, even in their quarters; ſo that they 
muſt have periſhed, if they had not broke UP: the COPE 2 
before this hard ſeaſon. 

The miſcarriage before Toulon did not diſcourage the 

duke of Savoy from meditating a new irruption into France, 
in return for the ſiege of Turin, The preparations made by 
his command throv2h Piedmont during the winter and the 
ſpring, his aſſembling ſo great a body of troops on his fron- 
tiers, and preparing, not only a train of field pieces, but a 
quantity alſo of heavy cannon, gave the French 9 5 
ſions, not only of an incurſion, Þut of ſome. important ſiege 
And, aecor rding to the French writers, the duke never dit- 
ſembled his intentions, which were to enter Dauphine, and 
to extort contributions as far as Lyons. But though the 
bad weather could not ſuffer him to take the field till the 
month of July, yct the lateneſs of the campaign was foon 
made up by the rapidity of his conqueſts ; which the vip1- 
lance and activity of the marthal de Villars (whom the 
French uſed to call their fortunate general) could neither 
foreſee nor prevent. The duke, the better to cover his de- 
ſign, had firſt, with great lab our and fatigue, bent his 
march towards Savoy, over mount Cenis, as if he intended 
to penetrate into Dauphine through fort des Barreaux ; but, 
42006 by this feint drawn the enemy's forces on that fi: 1 : 
he turned Mort towards Sezane and Oulx, aer, Yi 
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lars 


of Pignerol, in order to cover that frontier. The 


ſollicited the imperial court an 
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obtained (t); and, count Guild o de Sta aremberg : 


el (1 292 


d. 


Jeſt uen 
| ; 1 
plained by the followin £ + extracts Frinc 


under debate. I had orders from 


OF ENGLAND. 
lars's quick march, and took ſuch right meaſures, that from 


the 12th to the 311 of Auguſt, N. S. he compaſſed his true 
deſign, which was to make himſelf maſter of the important 


fortreſs of Exilles, fort Ja . Peroule, and the valley of St. 


By which conqueſts he ſecured his 
own dominions againſt France, and gained free entrance into 


Martin and Feneſtrella. 


the enemy's country, the French havin g built a ſtrong cita- 
del at F eneſtrella, After the blowing up "of the fortifications 


greateft 
difficulty i in taking theſe places was from the impraQicablene! 8 


of the ground, which drew the | Ueges out into ſuch a 9 Inns 


that the ſnow began to fall by the time Feneſtrella was taken. 
By this means the Alps were clea 


ciices thele advantages, the 


duke likewiſe made a diverſion in fa: vour. of king Charles III, 
obliging the enemy to ſend a great detac Dem from Ro! ws 


lon to Villars's ſupport and affiſtance. 

The queen of Great- Britain 
he German princes to act 
with greater VISOU ur than they nad 1 hi 
culacly | preſſed the emperor fo give 
could to his brother in Spain, and heartily concurred with 
king Charles in deliring, taat prince Eugen 


1 might be ſent 
thither 0 command 1 in chic of But this bolnt in not be 


pointe 
00 This affair vill be beſt ex- 
of letters pub lihed by I r. Cole 


tate, | 


red, and Dauphine was. 
now open to him: and all things were re ady for a greater 


progreis in another campaign. Bf 


t en them, in caſo of ee | 
in his memoirs. of _— rs of Aga ainſt the Turks, and to ſec: 
| them from a any future inſults dem | 


re op I Tow, the Swede, who had demanded - 
The earl of Mancheſter to the the like liberty forthe reformed to 
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oo the Rates: - gener. al bad Campa'zn 
in Spa un. 
Burne 6. 
cherto 1 and parti- M. 8. 


give the utmoſt aſſiſtange he if. of Tur. 


earl of Sunderland. exerciſe their religion in Sileſia, 
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Vienna, January 7: 1707: 8. tion at Alt Rande the Luthe- 
This evening count Callas is raus are to en joy. Count Guido 


at prince Eugene's, Where the of Staremberg is declared ene: 8 
ral for Spain, without conſulting 


Britain or Holland, whether they 
Britain, to urge their ſending will put their troops under his 


prince Eugene to Spain, and allo command. I have writ my 

 aletter writ by the queen to the thoughts p: etty ſrecly upon theſe 
Emperor, recommending the ſame practices, aud monſieur Bruy- 
s à matter of the greateſt conſe- inn had Cone Ref lame. Prince 


affairs of king Charle s are to be 


N Eugene 
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as by count Wratiſlaw's conven- 


1708. pointed in that prince's room, he arrived at Barcelona on 
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yn the laſt of April, the ſupplies demanded by king Charles be- 


Burnet, 


Savoy he had had laſt year; rhe 
_ emperor's lieutenant-general be- 
ing to command all who may 
- ſerve with him. I do not know 
how the. elector of Hanover will 
reliſn the being commanded by 
prince Eugene. I believe he 
will not ſubmit to it; but they 
muuſt rather let the commiſſion 
lie dormant this next ſummer. 


I am glad, that both houſes 
5 of parliament have taken notice | 


ing arrived there before. Great hopes were conceived of this 


new general, who had before commanded the imperial troops 


in Hungary; but it was generally believed, that the affairs 


in Spain would have had much better ſucceſs, if they had 


been managed by prince Eugene. _ 


= 


The duke of Orleans ſtill continued to command in Spain; 


and, according to the vanity of that nation, it was given 
out, that they were to have mighty armies in many different 


places, and to put an end to the war there. Great rains 
had fallen all the winter in all parts of Spain; ſo that the 


campaign could not be opened ſo ſoon as it was firſt in- 
tended, The troops of Portugal, which had lain at Barce- 


Jona ever ſince the battle of Almanza, were brought about 


by a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, to the defence of their own | 


country. - Sir John Leake came likewiſe over to Liſbon from 


England with recruits and other ſupplies, with which the 


queen of Great-Britain was to furniſh the crown of Portu- 


gal. When all was landed, Leake failed into the Mediter- 


-  Fugene has a commiſſion to ack The Dutch envoy at Vienna to 


as the emperor's lieutenant- gene- 


the earl of Mancheſter. 
ral, which but for the duke of 


Vienna, January 28, 1707-8, 
Wie can by no means ſucceed 
8 to make prince Eugene go into 
Spain, and his imperial majeſty 
alledges reaſons for this, that 
ſeem to have ſome weight; but 
the emperor deſigns to ſend thi- 

ther the count Guido of Starem- 
berg, who is likewiſe a good 
e gs 

11Z2777ͤĩ]757%u Earl of Sunderland to the earl of 
The earl of Mancheſter to the Fe de ” el 


| | OT, | Whitehall, February 
17, 1707-8. | 


court of Vienna would come to 


Venice, January 17, "1707-8; | 


of the ſending prince Eugene 
into Spain. 


It any thing will 
prevail with the court of Vienna, 


I thinks that thould 3. but I am 
far from thinking, that it will. 


the man. 


reaſon, in relation to the fend- 


ing prince Eugene to Spain; 


but that matter ſeems to be quite 
over, and Staremberg will be 


ranean 


Stanhope came to us {ſays the author of the manuſcript ſo 
often mentioned) with a commiſſion of commander in chief 
of all her majeſties forces in Spain, as Belcaſtle had orders to 


and Lerida. When Leake came with his fleet to Barcelona, 1 Lil 
king Charles ſent immediately for count Staremberg from roy 
the camp at Montblanc, to cenſult with the generals Stan- 
hope and Carpenter, and admiral Leake, whether he could ' |} 
undertake any thing for the ſervice ; and, nothing being _— 
fixed, the admiral failed for Italy, from whence he brought | 


him. But, by reaſon of the ſlowneſs of the court of Vi- 
enna, theſe forces came too late to raife the ſiege of Tor- 
toſa; before which place the enemy came the zoth of June 


whether we could undertake any thing to ſave that town, ſieged and _- ij 
which, on the ſea-ſide, was the key of Catalonia from Va- Wench 
| fencia, Count Efferen, a Palatine major-general, was ſent --- 
to command in Tortoſa, with a good garriion. The trenches i 
were opened cn the gth of June, and, in about a month's ö 
time, the governor, having no reaſon to expect any relief, 1 
ſurrendered upon honourable terms, and marched his garri- 1 


_ ſent from France to ſupply the duke of Orlean's army, and 
took about fifty of them; which was a very ſeaſonable re. 
lief to thoſe in Barcelona, and which, it was hoped, enk e 


dgdeoocd train of artillery, where they were joined by all the — 
5 forces from Italy, and by ſome Dutch and Spaniſh battali e if 


hut thele loſſes were abundantly made up to. the allies, by ß ] 
the reduction of the kingdom of Sardinia, and of the famous f — 
Fort-Mabon, with the whole iſland of Minorca. ___ 1 


8 90 commanded by the marquis of Alconzel, better known of Sardinia, | tt 
by his former title of Conde de e arrived before | 


OF ENGLAND. Ob 
ranean to bring troops from Italy, for the ſtrengthening of 1708. if 


king Charles, whoſe affairs were in great aiforder. 7 Er 
Soon after Staremberg's arrival in Spain, major-general 


command the Dutch. All the troops marched out of their 
winter quarters to different camps, in the road to Cervera | 


both the new queen of Spain and eight thouſand men with 


— ——64—ääͤñ —e— —E— he 0 es 


Upon the news of this, a council of war was held, to 555 Tortofi be-. 


taken by e 11 


ſon to our camp at Conſtantino, in the Campo de Terrago . 
na. During the ſiege, Leake diſſipated a fleet of Tartans, 85 


in vain, would have cauſed the ſiege to be raiſed. | 
From Conſtantino the army PF PE! for Cervera with . 


ons from Lampaurdan. Beſides Tortoſa, the enemy alſo = 
took Denia, and the garrifon were made priſoners of war... | 1 


Sir John Leake having taken on board the fleet a er K Reduction 
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Cagliari (u), the capital of Sardinia, on the 12th of Auguſt, 


S. and immediately ſummoned the marquis of Jamaica, 
the viceroy, to ſubmit to king Charles III. 


The marquis 


inſiſted at firſt upon extravagant terms: but on the throw- 
ing of a few bombs into the city, the inhabitants reſolved to 


compel him to ſurrender, with his garriſon, at diſcretion; 


whereupon both he and the magiſtrates accepted ſuch arti- 


cles as the admiral was pleaſed to 


grant (w). 


part of tC Spaniſh garriſon readily lifted themſclves in kin 


(u) In the memoirs of affairs 
publihed by Chriſtian 


ing to the Selene expedition. 


Ran elagh, wk the 
fleet bourdt to 


Cagliari, July 26, 


My lord, 1508. 
The 17th 
with the 
tero, vehere we landed the queen 


inſtant we ved 


of Spain, the being from thence 


to make her en try into Earce- 
Ilona. The: next day our trani- 
ports got to Barcelona, where 

we lan ded the horſe and foot in 
good cond! tion. We loſt but 


F901 rty horſes in the pallage, and 


Unstsen da were in a Genoze 
veſtel, which left com pany with 
the fleet, and was taken by a 
cruizer of the enemy: The tr r00Ps 
have 1 joined the reſt of the ar ny, 


2201 1 k : 18 1 "OI 
| which all people ſay is in a $009 


condition, and that there is a 
gocd agreement with the com- 
mandeo 42 of Ca Ch nation. But 


* 


from our unfortunate loſs of Tor- 


toſa, and the accidents of this 
campaign, the foot we brought 


dees but juſt make up the num 
ber we have loſt; 


; and in that 
the enemy is much 8 + 
but in herſe we have the ad- 
vantage, both in number and 


ficet and oops at Mat- 


Charles 3 


ds, &. We are under 


this difficulty, that the land we 


have there, with the iſland of 


Majorca, will not afford grain 


enough to feed the army and 


country; for which reaſon we 


are now going with the fleet, to 


if we can reduce the iſland 


Sardinia to the obedience of 
2 Charles. The troops we 


have to do it with are our fſea- 
neo, twelve hundred marines, 
and ee eee in 


dragoons; and, if half be tru 
of whats zeprefented to us, we 
mall ſucceed: in that kingdom. 


We have the Conde Cilner ntes 


with us, but he is not to med- 


dle till the place has declared. 
We go directly far Ca gliari, 
v. hich is ine teat. of the vice- 
king, and the capital of the 


COUNTY. I as &c. 
TOEN NOREIS: 
© O7. FR. 7 7 8 3 | * | 
(vw) Sir John Norris wrote the 


following letter upon the taking 


of this city to the Tl of Man- | 


cheſter. 


From on board the Pane ejagh, 
before Cagliari, Aug. 18, 
1708; WS: 


Ty Jord, 


I Hts bei g the firlt © hn 
nity of my writing to Italy, ce 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Charles's ſervice. 
ere found there, ready to be tranſported to Spain, for re- 
mounting the enemy's cavalry ; part of which were liſpoſed 


of to the diſmounted dragoons, who were employed in this 

The marquis d'Alconzel, who was conſtituted - 
viceroy and captain-general of that kingdom, having held 
an aſſembly of the deputies of the ſeveral f. ſtates, they g gave 


expedition. | 


aiurances of their affection and fidelity to king Charles III. 


and, for a proof, offered to furniſh thirty thouſand ſacks of 


corn for that king! s ſervice. This ſupply made the con- 
For of Sardinia the more conſiderable ; ; for, in Cat talonia, 


Beſides which, near two thouſand horſes | 


| our arrival before C:oliarl, will 
plead my pardon, that I did not 


4 tell your lordſhip, that 


we anchored before the town the 


4d inſtant in the afternoon, and 
{ent a ſummons to the vice-king, 


to render the town and kingdom 


of Sardinia to the obedience of 


king Charles, with a letter to the 
burghers, to aſſure them of their 


four hours for an anſwer, if re- 


quired; at which time, being | 


night, he returned with an an- 
 ſwer from the vice. king, that it 
was folate that he could not that 
night get all the government to- 
gether, but w ould do it the next 


morning, and {end their anſwers. 


We judged j it beſt to keep on the 


fright, and cauſe no delay, and 
that inftant began bombar: ding, 


and hove that night an hundred ; 
and twenty ſhells into the town, 


and landed our men at the point 


of day; and, as ſcon as it was 


light, the vice-king ſent off a 


Tag of tru ice, to deſire to capi- : 


tulite ; after 1 which the mob took 

poſſeſſion of the gates, and deli- 
vered them up to us. 
have got a city much ſtronger 


than Barcelona, and that has 
elphty-ſeven braſs cannon mount» | 


Mahon. 


carry it. 


Thus we 


4 and the . iſland, 1 
the loſs of a man. 
tulation we obliged them to fur- 
niſh Catalonia immediately with 


fourteen hundred tons of corn, 


and to-morrow it will ſail for 


Catalonia, it being embarked i in 


our tranſports. 
Laſt night we received letters 8 


from the king of Spain and Mr. 
effects and antient privileges, in 
caſe they mode their obedience. 

The officer ſent had leave to wait 


Stanhope, and news, that the 
king had appointed fifteen hun- 


dred ſoldiers under Mr. Stanhope, 


to go to reduce the iſland of Ma- 
jorca and the fortreſs of Port- 


that ſervice, and to: morrow WE 
ſail for that iſland: and, 


Cos. % 


2 thoug bl 
the French have a garriſon there, 


yet, if the weather proves good, 


I believe we may ſay we "ſhall 
This will ſuit us in 


viſiting the pope, as we intended, 


for helping the pretender, till 
But, after this 
ſervice, our winter-ſhips will go 
to Naples, to convoy to Cata- 


another ſeaſon. 


lonia the troops the king expects 


from thence, and the reſt of our 
ſhips will be obliged to go home 
to refit for the ne a year, &c. 1 


n | 
Tod . 


they 


In our capi- 


He deſites our aflift- 


ance in the ſame ; on which we 
this morning agreed to go to 


— = 1 2 2 a of * 
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The con- 
queſt of 
Minorca. 


NM. S. 


THEMISTORY 
they were, at that time, much ſtraitened for want of Pro- 
viſions. 


The c een of the illand of Mitideba (x), which . 


| lowed ſoon after, was intirely owing to major- general Stan- 
hope, who was the firſt projector, and had the principal ſhare | 
in the execution of the deſign. In the beginning of Auguſt, 


he received a letter from the lord-treaſurer, to acquaint him, 


that the admiralty had repreſented to the queen, that it was 


almoſt impractica ble, and very dangerous for our fleet to 


winter in the Mediterranean, except ſome ſafe harbour were 
procured for it. Upon this, general Stanhope immediately 


fixed his thoughts upon the illand of Minorca, which was a 


very great enterprize, and required a greater number of 
troops, than could be ſpared out of our army. He took a 


ſhort journey to Barcelona, to. confuit the proper meaſures | 


with the admiral 5 which done, he returns poſt to the camp, 
and acquaints Staremberg with his deſign, who much ap- 


plauded it; but as to forces he could ſpare none, for we 


were then within four miles of the enemy, who were much 


ſuperior to us, and we daily expected to be attacked. How- 
ever, Staremberg conſented that Stanhope ſhould take South= 
well's regiment, a battalion of Neapolitans, another of Por- 
tugueſe, and a ſmall. detachment of Spaniards : 
_ marched immediately: to Barcelona. 
lows them, on the loch, and had the good fortune of meet- 
ing there with brieadier Wade, juſt returned from London, 
which was à great advantage to him. 
barks with this handful of men and a few dragdons. 


all which | 
General Stanhope fol- 


The 21ſt, he em- 
What 


was wanting in troops, was in ſome meaſure made up by a 


Hes in the Mediterranean. 
reateſt length is forty-five, and 


fine train of EBritiſh artillery. with mules to draw it, com- 


manded by colonel. Boreguard, with that excellent engineer 


(x) Minorca (fo called from runs about three Spaniſh miles to 


| being lefs chan Majorca, another 


ind about ſix leagues from it) 


: #rcateſtbreadth tiventyfoar Eng- 


| = miles. The ch nief places: re, 


. Citadella on the fſouth-v oft 


le. about the middle of the 
iſland; in the bottom of a bay, 
thought to be the Jamma of Pto- 


lemy. 


tadella. 3. 2 Mahon at the 
of 
OL 


bottom 


Its | 


2 large bas 7 W Hich Z 


the ſouth- eaſt, The harbour is 


guarded by fort St. Philip, and 
is accounted the beſt and largeſt 


in the Mediterranean. Minorca 
lies in lat. 39. 48. It was taken 


by general Stanhope in 1708, 


and confirmed to the Engliſh by 
the treaty of Utrecht ; in whole 
hands it remained till the my 


1756, when it was molt ftrangely 
2. Fort Formelli on the © 


north-eaſt ſide, over-againſt Ci- 


ſuffered to be re-taken by LY 
French, after a forty-nine Fear 
En. 


brinadiog 
. 


OF ENGLAND. 


brigadier Petit, who, in that capacity, might be faid to have 
taken and defended Barcelona, for which ſervices king — 
Charles had raiſed him to the rank of a general officer. Stan- 
hope was here informed of the ſtrength of the garriſon of 
fort St. Philip, which would have damped the courage of any 
man that had not been ſo zealous in the undertaking. The 
fleet and tranſports ſailed from Barcelona the 23d, and the 
men landed the 26th to the ſouth-weſt of fort St. Philip, 


within two miles of it. As they failed by the fort, the gar- 
riſon was not a little intimidated to ſee a fleet with two flags 
(Leake and Whitaker) and ſo many tranſports, expecting 
no leſs than an army of ten or twelve thouſand men; and, 


indeed, it had the appearance of it. With the four batta- 


lions were landed about ſeven hundred and ſixty marines, 


_ commanded by colonel Lee, which made up the whole num 
ber, officers included, three thouſand two hundred and eighty 


four (y). This little army marched to a riſing ground over- 


againſt the fort, having made as great a ſhow as poſſible in : 


their march; for it was all in fight of the enemy, whoſe 
alarms were muck increaſed by it; and ſtill more, when the) 

ſaw our troops drawn up in a long line where they could be 
ſeen ; but the beſt perſpective glaſs could not diſcover whe- 


ther there was a ſecond or third line. From hence they 
went that evening to a camp marked out by the engineer, 
Within leſs than two miles of the fort. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of a thouſand Spaniards, and fix hundred French ma- 
rines, under the command of colonel la Jonquiere, an old 
officer, who was ſent there by way of puniſhment, for not 
behaving ſo well as was expected from him againſt the Ce- 
vennois. The inhabitants of Minorca were very much for 
us, being weary of the yoke of their king, who had taken 
all their privileges from them, as he had done from his ſub- 


jects of the kingdom of Arragon, from Whence they had been 
tranſplanted to this iſland. 


Batterics were erected the next day ; and, the | morning 


| after, they began to fire againſt two of the four towers, 
[- which are built at proper diſtances like little baſtians, in a 


tO Engliſh 15 — 5 


Neapalitans | — Goes — 8 715 
Spaniards — — 298 
Portugueſe— — 737 
25. 
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1708. wall of ſtones without cement, that covers the fort a quarter 
— oft a mile from it, and that from ſea to ſea. Theſe tower 
were ſoon battered down by our cannon, They had four 
pieces of cannon in each, with room enough for cannoneers, 
and ammunition. General Stanhope, who wanted to induce. 
the garriſon to A ſpeedy ſurrender, ordered a great many 
papers to be writ in Spaniſh and French, in which he pro- 
miſed very honourable terms to the beſieged, if they did not 
put him to the trouble of raiſing batteries ; but, if they re- 
E fuſed, he threatened that all the Spaniards ſhould be ſent to 
dhe mines, and the French: de work uſed. Theſe papers 
| were tied round arrows, which were ſhot in great numbers 
into the ſuburbs of the fort, and into the vacancy between 
the fort and the ſtone-wall, where ſmall parties were placed 
to obſerve us. It was by a ſhot from one of theſe parties that 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, brother to the general, captain of the 
Milford galley, a young gentleman of great hopes, was 
killed, the ball fixing in his forehead, as he was held up by | 
two of his ſautors to look Over che wall, which was nine ect 3 
high. 5 1 
The arrows had a good effect, eſpecially upon the Spa I 
niards, who dreaded the mines. After the towers were beat 
down, the cannon continued to fire upon the wall, and, in 
a ſhort time, levelled it to the ground. Through the 
breach general Wade marched to a redoubt, at the head of 
all the grenadiers and ſome marines; with 4 much intrepi- 
gdity, even within reach of the enemy's fire, that it kuck 
the garriſon (as one of the officers afterwards told our at 
thor) with admiration and terror; e that the ſoldiers 5 
could not be brought to fire at them, though commanded, 
and the cannon could not reach them, the ground being too 
low where they marched. Wade took the redoubt, lelt 
ſome men in it, and returned to the camp unattacked. 
The next day their panic increaſed 3 a battery of. large 
cannon was fixed ag. ainſt fort St. Philip, and the firſt ball 
was ordered to be {© fired, as to fall in the ditch 3 which it 
did, and was immediately taken un and carricd to the go- 
vernor. A council of war wes inſtant! „held, wherein it 
was reſolved, by a ſmall majority, to beat a parley. Hoi- 
rages were gabe exchanged, and Wade was ſent to agree 
ON 2 n capitulation. When he came to the governor's Route, 
he found the large bal! on che table, which moſt of the 0!- 
iers had been wondering at. They were not many hours 
in agreeing upon the following terms: the garriſon was to 
march out the next day with 2; marks of honour, and to be 


ip 
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OF EN GLAN p. 
ſhipped off immediately; the Spaniards to be tranſplanted to 


a harbour in Murcia, and the French to Marſeilles or Tou- www 


lon : the magazines to be given up, their arms to be left in 
the court of the fort, and the outward gate to be delivered 
into our hands that evening, as ſoon as the capitulation was 
ſigned; which was done in a ſhort time, and a guard was 
ordered to the gate. Wade returned to the general in the 


camp; and boch were extreme ly well Pleaſed with this 


ſucceſs. 
On the morrow Wade went with all the forces to 5 fa the 


garriſon evacuate the fort; and he had not men enough to 5 
form the two lines renn which the gar riſon was to march 


to the ſea-ſide, except they were placed at an unuſual diſ- 
tance. The enemy then ſaw their miſtake, as well as be- 
fore, when they were coming up from the camp, but it was 
too late. All the boats of the fleet which were come into 


the harbour the night before, when the capitulation are” 


ſigned, were ordered to attend to carry the garriſon into the 
ene When the French were got into three veſſels, a 
field- officer was ſent to let them know, that general Stan- 


hope made them priſoners of war, by way of repriſals for the 


garriſon of Denia, which, after a brave defence, were, con- 


trary to the e made priſoners of war by count 


d' Asfeld. 
Fort St. Philip being in our hands, the whole ” Shi 


ſubmitted, except Port-Fornelli. On the 17th of Auguſt, 
Sir John Leake, with the Dutch, failing for England, Whit- 
aker, rear-admiral of the red, was left with his ſquadron 
before Port-Mahon, who, wich a few men of war ſailing to 


Port-Fornelli, and meeting little reſiſtance, brought away 
the garriſon, conſiſting of about two hundred men, „ priſoner 5 
of war. Thus the conqueſt of the whole iſland, with the 

loſs only of forty men killed or wounded, was finiſhed in 
leſs than three weeks, to the great admiration of all Eu- 
rope. The beſiegers found in the forts about a hundred 


pieces of cannon, "Hitec thouſand barrels of powder, and all 
things neceſſary for a good defence. Ihe Spaniards were all 


carried to Murcia, except the inhabitants of the ſuburbs, 


who had liberty to return to their houſes. As ſoon as they 
window. and 


Janded, the governcr threw hank t out. of 1 


died. The French marinzs were ſent to Fra: ice, except a 
captain, who refuſed to ſign the capitulation, and two lieu- 


tenants, who were left to take care of the priſoners that 


were detained on account of the aflalr of Denia. 
they arrived at Toulon, la Jonguiers u. Was 5 confine d fur life; 
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1708. and all the captains received marks of their maſter's diſplea- 
rw ſure. But the captain, who ſtood out againſt the capitula- 
tion, was promiſed a reward. General Stanhope appointed 
brigadier Petit governor of fort St. Philip, and deputy go- 
vernor of the whole iſland. By this conqueſk our fleet had 

got a ſafe port to lie in and refit, and to retire to on all oc 
caſions; for till then we had no * nearer than Liſ- 


bor (2). 


(2 The earl of Sunderland 


wrote the following letter to ge- 


neral Stanhope upon the reduc- 
tion nd Minorca. 


8 1 R, | Whitehall, OR. 
20, 1708. 


1 1 received on Monday the fa- 


vour of your's of the zoth of 
September, N. S. by captain 
Moyſer, with the welcome news 

of your having taken Port-Ma- 
hon; which, though it came at 


the ſame time as "the news of 


taking of Liſle, yet was not at all 

eſlened by it: every body look- | 
ing upon our being in poſtefion 
of Port-Mahon as of the laſt con- 


ſtores ber a ſquat ron” to 


ther: V PEW AL 11 7 e 1 
4434 w Iz An, « - dd a 'w-% 
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Beſides 
captain Moyſer has brought, thoſe 


orders are renewed, ſo that you 


may depend upon that being ef- 

fectually provided for. I do not 
ſay any thing to you of what you 
mention in relation to the troops 


from Naples, becauſe you will 
receive, by Mr. Crags' 8, the 
queen's approbation of what you 
have done in relation to-it. 1 


ſend you incloſed a letter of 


the queen's to the counteſs of 


Oropeſa, writ with her own hand. 


You will receive directions from 


my lord treaſurer, to give her, 


at the fame time, from the 


queen, the thouſand pounds you 
have io often mentioned. I muſt 


SUNDERLAND. 


P. S. 


: 

ſequence to the carrying on the not omit telling you, that the [ 

war in Spain; beſides the other queen does intirely approve of 0 

advantages, which, if we are your leaving an Eygliſh garriſon 4 

wiſe, we may reap from it, both in Port-Mahon, for the reaſons t 

in war and Poco. [ cannot ex- you mention, though ſome of 1 

| preſs to you the ſenſe the queen, them mult be kept very ſecret. i 

$3 and every body here, has of your Her majeſty does approve alſo of 

| zeal and conduct in this affair, the governor you have named, 0 

i to which this very important ſuc- and is very well ſatisfied with c 

| ceſs is ſo much owing. I hear- your having the commiſſion you { 

[i tily condole with you for the loſs mention from the king of Spain, > 
* of your brother, which indeed is being ſatisfied you make no uſe + 

| a public lols to us all, he was fo of it but what is for the public 0 

j deſerving a young man. As ſoon ſervice. I have nothing more to 5 t 

| | as we heard of Your: being gone trouble you with, but to aſſure 0 

| | 5 upon this expecition, orders were you, that I am, with the greateſt | \ 

* fent to Sir George Byng, as ſoon truth and eſteem, 7 

as he ſhould come to Liſbon, to i 5 þ 

carry with him into the Medi- Your moſt faith Cal 1 

terrancan a fufficient Quantity o. humble ſervant, 1 
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Beſides the. conqueſt of Minorca by the allies, and the 
taking of I ortoſa by the duke of Orleans, nothing conlider- 


able was undertaken during the campaign, though the ar- 
mies were incamped ſome months within a few miles of one 


another. But the enemies would not venture to attack us, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperiority ; and marſhal Staremberg, 


who was reckoned the beſt general of the age for the 5 785 ; 


ſtve, was contented to preſerve what we had left in Catalo- 
nia. Our army went into winter quarters the laſt of Octo- 


ber; and, 


about the middle of November, the generals 


Staremberg and Stanhope formed the deſign of ſurpriſing 


Tortoſa, which was executed with the grea ateſt ſecrecy, but 
not with the expected ſucceſs. 
grenadiers went, the 22d at night, to ſcalade the town; 
by the ignorance or treachery of the guides, the firſt ladders 


were ſet up over-againit the main guard, and cloſe to it: 
ſo that the whole garriſon was immediately alarmed, and 


marched to Barcelona gate, w 


deavouring to get the baſtion that covered it, who were ſo 


Where the grenadiers were en- 


warmly attacked, that they were forced to retire, leaving 


many men wlled, and moſt of the ref wounded. 
an end to the delign, and to all the operations of the cam- 


Pagn (a). 


P.S. Beſides the orders that 
are gone to Sir George Byng, 


captain Moyſer carries with him 
orders from the prince to Sir 


Edward Whitaker, in relation to 
the ſquadron's wintering at Port- 

Mahon. You will receive with 
this packet a letter of the queen's 
to the king of Spain, in favour 


of the Conde de Salazar, at the 


deſire and recommendation of 
| feveral N be and 0 mer- 
chants. 

(a) In our return from the 
camp to Barcelona (ſays the au- 
thor of the manuſcript account 
of the campaigns in Spain) 1 
went with major-general Car- 


penter to view the convent of a 


Mouutferrat, ſixteen miles from 
it, which, for miracles and riches, 


is ſaid to be equal al, and, by the 


Altar. 


This put 


Beſides 


Catalans, far to out-do, that of 


the Lady of Loretto. The trea- 


ſure of this chapel is immenſe in 
| Jewels and plate, 2nd the mcome 


of the friars, who are fo; ty Be- 


nedictines, beſides lay-brothers, 

is very conſiderable; and all O 
ing to the pretended miracles 

of the bleſſed Virgin, whoſe 
ſtatue in wood, of a very curious 
workmanſhip, and believed t 
be ſent by St. Peter from Rome 


to Barcelona, and carved by St. 
Luke, is ſet up behind the great 


the convent ſtands at the half 
way, is exceeding high and beau- 
tiful; the very top : 


of ſugar-loaves, which bear the 
names of the t twelye apoſtles : in 


A detachment chiefly of 
but 


The mountain, on which 


nature has 
dorned with twelve high rocks 
at equal diſtances, in the ſhape - 


each 


— e er Io Seo 
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—— of Minorca brought a further advantage to the allies, b 


THE HIS TOR x 
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Beſides the having a ſafe port to retire to, the conqueſt 


each a hermitage is built, little 
frequented, becauſe inacceſſible, 


but all inhabited by hermits, men 


of good families, and all re- 


puted of great ſanctity. A Ger- 


man captain leſt his command, 
and retired into one of them, 
having made great intereſt to 
obtain the firſt vacancy; there 


was a hermita ze ſome hundreds 


of years, where this magnificent 
convent ſtands now. 
votions were paid to a little 
ſtatue of the Virgin which was 
worſhipped here, 


Great de- 


and abundance 
of miracles wrought, but none ſo 


wonderful as thoſe of the laſt 


found out ſtatue, which they tell 
you was diſcovered in this man- 


ner: ſome centuries ago great 
numbers of people of the neigh- 
bouring towns, going in a great 


proceſſion to this he:mitage on 


the feaſt of the Aſſumption, in 
the month of Auguſt, were very 


much frightened, as they came 
to the bottom of this mountain, 


by a bulls coming out of a 


thicket, jumping and leaping in 
ſuch a manner, as drove moſt 
of the proceſſioners back, ex- 


_ cept the prieſts and {ome of the 
boldeſt Catalans, who were big 
with expectation of ſome mira- 
cle, which was ſoon wrought in 


their ſight; for this bull ſtopped 


of himſelf, after they had uſed 
their beſt endeavours to drive 
him away, about an hundred 
yards from the place where he 
came out: here he began to tear 
up the ground with his feet and 
| horns, which confirmed the peo- 


ple in the hopes of a miracle; 
and, ſpades and pick-axes being 


| immediately { ſent fer, they began 


an uncommon old age. 


tion trom the pope. 


defeating 


to dig up that ſpot where this 


famous ſtatue was found, and car- 


ried with extraordinary devotions 

and rejoicings into the Chapel of 
the he;mitage. Here it was ſet 
up-in the room of the little one, 

being well-cleaned and varniſh- 


ed, and provided with fine 


cloaths; and ſuch crouds came 
to this place from all the parts of 


the kingdom, and from all the 
iſlands, as not only inriched the 


hermitage, but the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 
bull was not canonized ? the friat 
anſwered me, no. But however, 


I aſked whether the 


the bull was very well taken 
care of, and had in great vene- 
ration, and religiouſly viſited as 


long as he lived, which was to 


As t9 
the miracles wrought by the lady 
of Mountſerrat, they out-do many 
of thoſe that are recorded in their 


legend ; ; but I ſhall relate only 


that, which was the occaſion of 


building this famous monaſtery : 


e Garinus, hermit in this 
place, debauched a beautiful 
young lady, daughter of the 
count of Barcelona, ſovereign ot 
all Catalonia, who came to per- 
form her devotions at the hermi— 


12 Lge, in her father's company, 


ho uſed frequently to come to 


| tht mountain to hunt roebucks 
and wild goats, with which it 
abounded. After this horrid ſact, 


the young lady was deſtrcyed, 
and her body caſt into a very deep 
ditch behind this hermitage, 


which the hermit carefully co. 
vered up; and then begun his 
Journey to Rome, in the night, 
to ſue for a pardon and abſolu- 
When the 
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count ſent ſor his daughter, nei- 


ther ſhe nor the hermit were to 
be found; which cauſed a great 
affliction in the count's family, 


and many ſevere reflections a- 
| pu the young lady and the 


ermit, who were judged to have 


abſconded together. The pe- 


nance impoſed by the pope on 
the hermit, was, that he ſhould 
return to the mountain in the 


night, ſtrip himſelf quite naked, 
walk upon all four, live upon 
1 2 and never ſtand upright 
before ſeven years were expired, 
and his lodging was to be in the 
hole of ſome rock; and that, 
during the time of his penance, 


he ſhould not ceaſe to put up his 


prayers to the lady of the her- 
mitage, that the count's daughter 
might be reſtored to life. The 
penance was ſtrictly performed; 
and, in the middle of the ſe- 
venth year, the count went, for 


the firſt time ſince this misfor- 


tune, to hunt on the mountain, 
when the dogs made up to the 
habitation of Garinus, and would 
have torn him to pieces, if the 
huuntſmen had not made haſte to 
his reſcue. They were ſurpriſed 

to find a kind of monſter, who 


would not ſpeak, nor lift himſelf 
up, though he had the ſhape and 
features of a man. The count 


ordered him to be tied and led 
to Barcelona, where he conti- 
nued chained in a corner of the 
ſtable, without eating any human 
food, but herbs; and many peo- 
ple had the ſight of this monſter. 


At laſt, on the very day that the 


ſeven years expired, the couut 
mäde a very great feaſt for his 
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defeating the French king's project of uniting the princes 
and ſtates of Italy in a league againſt the emperor, in o 


der 


family, and others of s friends. 
Some of the company deſiring to 
ſee the monſter, he was brought 
to the door, when a child of five 
or fix months old, ſon to one of 
the count's daughters, fixing bis 
eyes upon him, {poke theſe words 
with a loud voice, Garinus, riſe 
up, thy ſins are forgiven thee : 
upon which he run back with 


his keeper to the ſtable, the com- 


_ pany being all ſtruck with fear 
and atnazement at this preat mi- 
racle. He began to ſpeak to his 
keeper, and deſired a ſheet to co- 
ver himſelf with, and that he 
would go to the count to obtain 


leave to come into his preſence, 
having a very great ſecret to re- 
veal to him, He was immedi- 


81 
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ately admitted, and upon his 
knees confeſſed his crime; but 
aſſured the count withal, that, by 
his continued pray ers to the lady 
of Mountſerrat, and her prevail- 
ing interceſſion, his daughter 
would be found living, and as 
well in all reſpects as ever ſhe _ 
was. The miracle of the child's 
ſpeaking, made the count be- 
lieve, without heſitation, all that 
Garinus told him; ſo that he 
gave immediate directions for a 
very grand proceſſion of all the 
orders of friars, and others, to 
go to the holy mountain, for ſo 
it is called, to ſee the miracle 
that was wrought upon his daugh- 
ter. When they came there, the 
young lady was found, and pre- 
ſented to her father, in the ſane 
cloaths ſhe had on when ſhe went 


from him, and looking as freſh, _ 


as young, and as well, as if the 
had never gone from he: father's 
t bouſe. 
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ir in that country : a 


der to re-Kindle 


and a confederate 


fleet was ſeaſonably at hand to affiit the Imperialiſts, Who 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the e ſtate, and 


houſe, The count was affected 
with fo much gratitude for this 
ſurpriſing miracle in favour of bis 
family, that he made a vow, be- 
fore he left the place, to build 
and to endow that large monaſ- 
tery that is now there. This 


whole hitto; y is beautifully paint- 


ed in the cloiſters of the convent, 
and for the ſatisfaction of all 
ſtrangers, who reſort thither in 


great! numbers yearly, it is printed 


upon arge paper, and upon very 
thin fils 


The lay-brother, who ſhews the 
curioſities of this place, is a 
Fleming, 
guages: 

count Noyelles's regiment, and 
Preferred this idle lit ie to the fa- 
tigues of an army. Aſter we 
had viewed every thing, and e- 
.Tpecia iy the treaſure, Wh ch, if 
all the jewels it contains be real: 

Mp Lo youd valustion, we were 


where a nice enk Was pro- 
vided, After we had partaken 


of 18 { walked with the inter- 
preter into a Lalcony, 1 into which 


the abb Ot's ini 2 S- TON INTL 00005 ens; 


from hence ho fheived me the 


hole in che rock, where the fa- 
mous Saen th 44 during his 
ance. I aſked him in Frsgch, 
wehe er 3 did believe it? The 

abbot, who was talking with ge- 


n 


neral Carpenter, who ſole very. 


good $12nſh, overheard me, an id 

ina ind of emotion told me, 

Les, Dir, We believe it as much 

is we Ah the golpel; Which put 

(a: 0 0 u aner, F Equities. 

Scab ine Bf de 3; Auel and 
N 2 | 


| to make it more port- 
able, WF {old for half a crown. 


and ſpeaks ſeveral lan- 
he was lieutenant in 


beauty of the crowns, that are 
put upon the flatue's head, eſpe- 
cially on great feſtivals, the abbot. 
told us, that a Fleming jeweller 
was many. years in making that 
of diamonds, that it is reputed 
worth ſixteen millions of pieces 


of eight, and that of emeralds, 


by reaſon of the bigneſs of the 


ſtones, is reckoned worth little 


leſs. 


tainly, 


That of diamonds is cer- 
for the largeneſs of the 


| ſtones, and the beautiful order 


in which they are fixed, the mot 
excellent and richeſt piece of 


work of that kind now extant ; 


and, to ſet it off the more, the _ 


top of it is a coinpleat ſhip, with _ 


maſts, and fails, and cordage, 
&c. all of diamonds, a preſent 
of Iſabella queen of Arragon. 
And it is no wonder if this place 
be {o immenſely rich, conſider- 
ins the numberleſs vous that a e 
made by perſons 1 in all ſickneſs 

and d:Heiſes, eſpecially by wo- 
men in labour, which ate always 
very religiouſly performed. The 


tuo kings Charles and Philip 


made here their yows for the 
ſucceſs of their arms, and did of- 
fer each bis preſent 1 in peiſon at 
the altar of the ſurine; the ſirſt 


| of a rich Ffyord {ct V. ith ; 


monds, and the other of a gol ig 


chaliceinriched with many jewel 2 

They have in the outſide of the 
conv nt a good Jarge houſe for 
the entertainment of ft ſtrangers, 
and of all the people that come 
to pay their vows, with very 
good accommodations, whic! | 
| creat yearly | 


brings the cc convent 7 
income. e | 


wo potentates and the duke of Savoy, againſt whoſe juſt 


tion by the imperial officers. 


into ſuch meaſures, with reſpect 


. — 4 * 3 : 
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threatened to march to Rome, upon the following occa- 
ſion: 
The enpererz ard: his Brother king Chartes, had, for ſe- Diiſferenc: 


veral years, impatiently borne the pope's partiality, which betwee 
| em?! derer an 


was of great prejudice to their affairs, and, in conlequence, , 
to the common cauſe. But the pope having openly owned 
his engagements with the houſe of Bourbon, and his deſig ns 
againſt that of Auſtria, and the whole confe 1 8 by his 


proceeding 1 in relation to the pretender's ex. 


of Europe; the ſame did not only moſt ſenſibly: affect ſe 


15 


pretenſions in eccleſiaſtical affairs the pope had fulminated 
his cenſures, but was reſented, with due indignation, by her 

Hemupon, the ecelefiaſtical revenues in 
the kingdom of Naples and dutchy of Milan, belonging to 
perſons reſiding out of thoſe countries, who had neglect ed 


Britannic majeſty. 


to take the oaths to king Charles, were put under ſequeſtra- 


of the pretender's expedition, but, as viceroy of Naples, and 


32 


ne pope. 


to Scot- 
land, which, if attended with ſucceſs, wou d g uined 
the grand alliance, and given a fatal wound tot: ies 


And, not many days after, Apr by 16, 
while the pope held a cong gregation about that affair, car- N. 8. 
dinal Grimani not only notified to him the d. appointment 


a grandee of Spain, ſignified to him, that king Charles ex- 


pected he ſhould ſend a nuncio to Barcelona, to acknowled; ge 
bim as king of Spain, deſiring his holineſs to conſider tile 
fatal conſequences of his delaying that recognition, and con- 

| tinuing to own his competitor. 
| citation of the court of Great-Britain, the emperor was de- 
| termined, in concert with the duke of Savoy, to revive Nis | 


"Beſides which, at the ſolli- 


old pretenſions to Comachio, and other places in the Fer 
reſe, in order to check the pope, and oblige him to ent 
to the rights and late acaui- 
ſitions of king Charles, as equity, and the peace and welfare 


of Naples and the Milaneſe, with the firm eſtabliſnment of. 
their preſent ſovereign, neceſſarily required. 
Rome ordered their miniſter at Vienna, to communicate to 
the emperor a letter from Signior Piazza, ſecretary of the 


The court QF 


memorials to the pope, wherein he endeavoured to extenuate 


what his holineſs was charged with, on occaſton of the late 


French expedition againſt Great- Britain; ; though wha tever 


arts they uſed to cover their remittances of money into 
2 7 public 


France, they could not palliate the pope's appoint 
prayers for the ſucceſs of the intended 1900. 


0K the 


other hand, the — refuſa 1 to ſend, according to king 


2 Cn iarles's 
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Charles's demand, a legate a latere, to compliment his royal 
conſor in her paſſage through Italy, and to treat her as 


queen of Spain, having given a freſh diſguſt to the courts of 


Vienna and Barcelona, the imperial troops, commanded by 


monſieur de Bonneval, in conjunction with thoſe. of the 


duke of Modena, invaded the duchy of Ferrara, and took 


poſſeſſion of Comachio, a ſea- port town on the Adriatic ſea, 
Lugo, Argenta, Canale, Preſnero, Magnavacca, Conde- 
goro, Pampoſa, Bagnecavallo, and ſome other ſmall places, 
on pretence of their being allodial ſtates, belonging to the 
duke of Modena, and fiefs of the emperor, to which the holy 
ſee had no lawful claim, and which were expreſly excepted 
in the treaty between Clement the eighth and Cæſar of 
| Eſte. At the ſame time the viceroy of Naples forbid, on 
pain of death and baniſhment, the remitting any money to 
Rome, or any other part of the territories of the church; 
and the council of the kingdom drew up a long memorial of 
the pretenſions of his catholic majeſty againſt the court of 


Rome, which ſtruck at the very foundations of the temporal 


ſentment of the emperor, who thereby plainly ſaw that the | 
pope was ſo far from offering any ſatisfaction, that, on the 
- contrary he threatened him both with his ſpiritual and tem- 


an 


4 
e 


his famous anceſtors had taken as a great honour: and 
The pope declared withal, << That he would af- 
iert this cauſe, though he ſhould he ſure to loſe his life 
upon that account.” But, before his letter reached 
Vienna, general Bonneval had put his orders in execution; 


power of the pope. Upon the firſt alarm of the Imperialiſts 
marching into the Ferrareſe, the pope wrote a letter to the 
emperor, wherein he remonſtrated, «+ That theſe things 


«<< were attempted by the abuſe of his imperial majeſty's 


the Roman pontift, and the rights of the church: that 


CC 


pugnant to the title of the defender of the church, which 


. 22 


glory. 


«C 


and, when received, it rather exaſperated than allayed the re- 


poral arms. And, indeed, the pope reſolved to repel force 


by force; and, for that purpoſe, began to raiſe an army, : 


the command of which he gave to count Marſigli, who was 


formerly diſmiſſed the emperor's ſervice, for not performing 
his duty at the ſiege of Briſac. At the ſame time the pope's 
miniſters revived the project, which they had ſet on foot 
three years before, of a league of the princes and ſtates of 
Italy, for their mutual ſecurity, which was defeated by the 
ON terror of the contederate fleet. Nor had his holineſs S car- 


r neſt 


name, againſt all juſtice, equity, and reverence due to 
46 


they were contrary to the divine and human laws, and re- 
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neſt application to the French king for ſuccours better ſucceſs, 
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1708. 


that prince having, at this juncture, too much work upon his 


own hands, and his country lying, beſides, at too great a 


diſtance from the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Notwithſtanding theſe 


diſappointments, the court of Rome went on with their new 


levies, which were increaſed by the troops ſent from Avignon. 
But though the pope's ſubjects drew the firſt blood in the 
Ferrareſe, and forced the Germans to quit ſeveral poſts ; yet 
the emperor, chuſing rather the way of negotiation than of 
the ſword, ſent orders to the marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe 
lord, to purſue his journey to Rome, to know from the pope 
| himſelf, whether he could have peace or war? in the mean 
time, his imperial majeſty, and the duke of Savoy, by their 
interceſſion with the queen of Great Britain, ſuſpended the 
execution of the orders ſent to Sir John Leake for bombard- 


ing and deſtroying Civita Vecchia. 
The pope's officers being exhauſted, he held a conſifiory 


on the 24th of September, N. S. at which aſſiſted forty-two 


cardinals, whom he acquainted, © That he was obliged to 


« have recourſe to extraordinary means, and therefore 


« thought, that part of the three millions of golden crowns, 


3 « depotited by Sixtus the fifth in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
13 ought to be employed i in theſe preſſing neceſſities af the 


« church.” His propoſal appeared extraordinary to ſome 


cardinals, who repreſented, that this treaſure was ſacred, and 
never to be made uſe of, but when all other means failed: 
that the preſent caſe of the church was indeed difficult enough, 


yet far trom being deſperate, ſince they had to deal with the 
firſt chr iſtian prince, who could not have in view the deſtrue- 


tion of the church : that this diſpute might be made up in a 
pacific way, inſtead of being decided by the ſword. And 
therefore they exhorted the pope to conſider feriouſly the fa- 
tal canſequences of a raſh rupture with the emperor, and to 
ſtand on his guard againſt the ſuggeſtions of ſome fiery per- 
ſons, who were altogether for war, in hopes to better their 


fortunes during the confuſions of it. But this repreſentation 
had little effe& upon the pope, who. was too partial to hearken 
to any advice, that was not for the intereſt of France; and, 


| moſt of the cardinals there preſent being of the F ronch- and. 
| Spaniſh factions, they reſolved to take out of the treaſury of 
| the caſtle of St. Angelo five hundred thoufand golden crowns, | 
| upon aſolemn promiſe made by the pope, that the like ſum ſnould 
| de again depoſited in the fame place as foon as the war was 
| over. The pope was ſo highly elated with his ſucceſs im this 

J portant debate, that he declared he would not hearken to 


& any 
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1708. an ny propoſals made on the part of the emperor, nor receive 


rw any envoy or miniſter from him, till the imperial forces were 
withdrawn from Comachico, and other parts of the eccleſi- 


aſtical ſtate; which raſh reſolution was probably ſuggeſted to 


him by the marſhal de Te ie, who was lately come to Rome 


Sept. 3. N. with the character of the French king's ambaſiador extraor- 


8 dinary, in order to inflame the rupture, and encourage the 


pope with great afluranees of ſupport. He was ordered like- 
wile to try, whether the grand duke of Tuſcany, and the 


_ republics of Venice and Genoa, could be engaged in an al- 
lance againſt the Imperialift ks. The emperor bore all the 


pope's threats witn great, padience, till the [duke of Savoy 
ended the campaign, when the imperial troops, that had 
been comma! aded by that duke, were ordered to march into 


the popc territories, and were joined by ſome more forces _ 
drawn one o the Milaneſe and the Mantuan. The pope's 


troops began e war in a very barbarous manner; for, while 


they were in a ſort of a ceſſation, they ſurpriſcd a body of 


the Imp erialiſts. 214 without mercy put them to the ſword. 


But, as the mp. alm advanced, the Papalins, or, as the 


Italians in deriſtion Salle them, the Papagallians fied every 
 warre beſore them, even when they were three to one. As 


they came on, the pope's territories and places were all caſt 


open to them. Bologna, the moſt important and richeſt of 


them all, capitulated, and receive them without the leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. The people at Rome were uneaſy at the pope's 


proceedings, and at the apprehenſions of a new ſack from 


a German army. They ſhewed this fo openly, that tumults 
there were much WOO and many cardinals declared openly 


againſt the war. Upon this the pope declared, that he was 
ready to receive the marquis de Prie, who arrived at Rome 
on the 24th of October, N. S. however many days paſſed 
before the pope would admit him to his audience, upon 3 


punctilio about he ceremonial, becauſe he had no other cha- 


racter than of plenipotentiary of the emperor, which, it was 


pre tended, was not admitted at the papal court. This diffi- 
culty being at laſt removed by the pope's ſignifying to the 
marquis, that he would receive him with the ſame ceremonies, 
as were obſerved at the audience of count Martinitz, when 
be went through Rome for Naples, to take poſſeſſion of the 
dignity of viceroy of that kingdom, that miniſter went to his 
audience, on the Toth of Nov: ember, N. S. and, in a few days 

0 after, delivered his propoſals for an accommodation, import- 
Ing in ſubſtance, © 1, That the pope ſhould diſband his new 
5 4: ies. 2. Give e rs to the rec hi 
t 7 | | v5 145 


1 grant the demands of the diet, that he had calle d:;- nor did 
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«his territories. 3. And the inveſtiture of Naple es to 1708. 
„Charles III, and acknowledge bim as king of Spain.— 
« And, 4. That he ſhould allow the Imperialiſts paſſage 

« through his dominions, as often as there ſhould be occa- The ; 

„ ſion.“ The pope was amazed at theſe high terms, but ſubmits 

there was no remedy left. The ill ſtate of affairs in France 

was now ſo viſible, that no regard was had to the great pro- 

miſes, which 'Tefis was making, nor was there any hopes 

of drawing the princes and ſtates of Italy into an alliance for 

his defence. In concluſion the pope, after he had delaycd 
yielding to the emperors demands long enough to give the 

Imperialiſts time to eat up his country, at laſt ſubmitted to 

_ everything ; yet he delayed acknowledging king Charles for 

| ſome months, though he then promiſed to do it ; * Which 
the emperor drew his troops out of his territories. The pape 

turned over the manner of acknowledging king Charles to a 
congregation of cardinals ; but they had no mi ind to take the 

load of this upon themſelves, which would draw an exclu- 

ſion upon them from France in every conclave, and there- 

fore left it ro the pope, who affected delays; ſo it was not | 

done till the 15th of January, 1709, N. 8. 


La 


With e to the campaign in Germany, the elector of Campais "2 its 


Bavaria had been ſent to command on the Upper Rh ee Fer 

The true reaſon was believed, that he 0 not pretend to 

continue in the chief command in Flanders. He was put in 

hopes of being furniſhed with an army fo ſtrong, as to be a- 

ble to break through into Bavaria. The elector of Hanover 

again undertook the command of the army 6 the emp'te. 

Both armies were weak, but they were fo equal! ly weak, that 

they were not able to undertake any thing on either ſide 

and therefore, after ſome months, in Which there was no 

conſiderable action, the forces on 1 both. hides went into win- 

ter-quarters, | : 
The affairs in Hungary continued in the ſame il 16 in Acur 

which they had been for ſome years. The emperor d: d not Havy y ot 
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ke redreſs their grievances; and he had not a force Weng 
enough to reduce the malecontents; ; ſo that his counc il Cou!s 
not fall on methods, either to ſatisfy or ſubdue them, 

Poland continued ſtill to be a fcene of war 04 fv 
To other calamities they lrad the addition of a T „ WW? Tur I 


laid ſome of their great towns waite. Phe k 


; 


"art; / zor med *. 
gainſt Staniſlaus continued ſtill to appole him, Es 1 e 


had no king to head them The king of Swede; my wag 


humour polleſſed him to ſuch a degree, that he :<@lyod 
| #4 | | 


e K 
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1708. march into Muſcovy, The czar tried, how far ſubmiſſions 


you and interceſſions could ſoften him; bet he was inflexible. 


He marched Brough the Ukrain, but made no great pro- 


greſs. The whole Muſcovite force fell on one of his generals, 


Who had about him only a part of the army, and gave him a 
total defeat, moſt of his horſe being cut off. 


The eleQtor Palatine was this year reſtored to the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Upper Palatinate, with the title and rank, which 
had been veſted in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of 


Munſter. And the elector of Brunſwick Lunenburg was at 
hf acknowledged as ſuch by the electoral colle 


75 The 
duke of Savoy received the inveſtiture of the 


antuan, 
Montferrat, and other adjacent countries ; and the ban of the 


empire was, an the 3oth of June, N. S. publiſhed againſt 


the duke of Mantua, which probably haftened his death, 
which happened five days after, The mediation of Great- 


Britain did not a little. contribute towards the pacifying of 
the inteſtine diviſions of the city of Hamburgh. But though, 


at the deſire of the king of Sweden, the queen had readi] 


accepted the guaranty of the treaty of Alt-Ranftadt, yet tho TY 
reformed in Silefia received no benefit from her majeſty's 
earneſt interpoſition in their favour ; the court of Vienna, 
now freed from the dread of the king of Sweden's reſent- 


ment, pretending, that the Lutherans only, and not the 


Calviniſts, were included, both 1 in that treaty, and | in that of 


| Weſtphalia. _ : 
Affairs at, Our affairs at ſea were es e n year, than 
. they had been formerly. The merchants were better ſerved 


Commodore With convoys, and no conſiderable lofſes were ſuſtained. 
Wager de- 


ſtroys the 


. Spaniſh galleons in the Weſt-Indies. He had, on the 22d 
N December, 1707, returned to Jamaica, from the coaſt of 


Hiſpaniola, upon ſome advices of the arrival of monſieur Du 
_ Caffe, with a French ſquadron of great force, in order, as it 
was ſuppoſed, to make ſome attempt upon Jamaica. The 
next day the commodore, being then with his ſquadron i in 


Port-Royal harbour, held a council of war, to conſider of 
the ſeveral advices he had received. During the month of 


5 7 Piet he ſent out ſeveral ſhips to cruize, and to get intel- 
igence of the enemy; and, on the 5th of February, it was 


retolved, in a council of war, to go over to the Spaniſh coaſt. 
According! y, the commodore failed in a few days after to the 
keys, where he was joined by ſeveral other ſhips and flops. 
Upon advice, that the Spaniſh galleons were gone from 


Carthagena for Porto- Bello, the commodore ſailed with FP 
| ue | 


Commodore Wager gained a ſignal advantage againſt the 
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ſhips as were ready, leaving directions, how and where the 


reſt ſhould join him. On the 25th they came to an anchor 


off the iſle of Pines. In March, the commodore received 


advice at two. ſeveral times from captain Pudner, who was 


ſtationed near Porto-Bello, that the galleons, with the king's 
money, could. not fail before the 1ſt of May; upon which it 
was reſolved to return to Jamaica, but it was given out, that 


they were only gone to cruize. On the 6th of April, the - 


commodore anchored at Port-Royal keys, and having taken 


in proviſions, he failed again on the 14th, and, about eight 


or ten days after, gave Chace to ſeveral ſhips off Bocca, 
Chica, ſome of which eſcaped into Carthagena, and others 

he loſt ſight of in hazy weather. On the 23d of May, the 

Anne ſloop joined the commodore from the Baſtimentes, and 

brought a letter from captain Pudner, with advice, that the 

gialleons, being thirteen ſail, were at ſea, coming from Car- 

thagena. The commodore had then with him the Expedition, 


1 EKingſton, Portland, and Vulture fire-ſhip, and cruized till 


the 27th, in expectation of the galleons; but, not meeting 
with them, he began to fear they had intelligence of his be- 
ing on the coaſt, and were gone for the Havanna. On the 

28th of May, about noon, the galleons, in all ſeven*en fail, 


were diſcovered from his top-maſt-head; and, at the ſame 


time, they diſcovered him, but, deſpiſing ſo ſmall a force, 


reſolved to proceed. He chaſed them till evening, when 


which lay in their paſſage to Carthagena, reſolved to difpute 
the matter there, and ſtretching therefore to the northward 


r W ˙ IDS 


| they, finding they could not weather the Baru, a ſmall iſland, 


With an eaſy fail, they drew as well as they could into a line 
of battle. The admiral, who wore a white pennant at the 
main-top-maſt-head, in the center, the vice-admiral, with 
the ſame pennant at the fore-top-maſt-head, in the rear, 
and the rear-admiral, who bore the pennant on the mizzen- 
 top-maſt-head, in the van, about half a mile from each 
other, there being other ſhips between them. Of the ſeven- 
teen two were loops, and one a brigantine, which ſtood in 
for the land; two others of them were French ſhips, which, 
running away, had no ſhare in the action; the reſt were 
Spaniards, The commodore inſtantly made his diſpoſition z 
he reſolved to attack the admiral himſelf ; gave orders to 
captain Simon Bridges, who commanded the Kingſton, to 
engage the vice-admixal, and ſent his boat to the Portland, 
commanded by captain Edward Windſor, with orders to at- 
ftack the rear-admiral ; and, as there was no immediate oc- 
ceaſion for the fire-ſhip, ſhe plied to the windward, =» 8 85 
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Wyn up with the admiral, and then beginning to engage, in about 
an hour and half's time (it being dark) ſhe blew up, not 
without great danger to the Expedition, from the ſplinters 

and planks, which fell on board her, on fire, and the great 
heat of the blaſt. Hereupon the commodore put abroad his 
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The ſun was juſt ſetting, when commodore Wager came 


ſignal lights for keeping company, and endeavoured to con- 
tinue ſight of ſome of the enemies ſhips ; but finding, after 


this accident, they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but 


one, which was the rear-admiral, he made fail after her, and 


coming up about ten o'clock, when he could not judge which 


way her head Jay, it being very dark, he happened to fire his 
| broad-fide into her ſtern, which did ſo much damage, that 


it ſeemed to diſable her from making fail; and being then to 


leeward, he, tacking on the Spaniard, got to windward of 

him, and the Kingſton and Portland (which had by reaſon of 

the night, or the blowing up of the admiral, loſt fight of the 
other thips) following his lights ſoon abide. came up with 


him, and affilting in taking the rear-admiral, who called for 


quarter about two in the morning. On board of this ſhip 
he ſent his boat to bring to him the chief officers ; and, be- 
fore the riſing of the ſun, he ſaw one large ſhip on his wea- 


ther-bow, and three fail upon the weather quarter, three or. 


four leagues off, lying then with their heads to the North, 
"the wind being at North-eaſt, an eaſy gale. Then he put 
out the ſignal for the Kingſton and Portland to chace to 


windward, not being able himſelf to make ſail, being much 
diſabled; and, as he had a great part of his men in the prize, 


ſo were there no leſs than three hundred en on board 1 


his own ſhip. _ 
On Sunday the 3oth, the wind 1 from the north- caſt, 

to the north north-weſt, and but little of it, the Kingſton and 

Portland had left off chaſe ; but the commodore wade the 


ſignal for continuing it, which they did, and ran him out of 
ſight, the fire-ſhip ſtill continuing with him; and he having 
; 5 70 by ſome time, not only to put the prize in a condition of 


failing, but to refit his own rigging, made fail eaſtward on 


the 31ſt, when the Kingſton and Portland joined him, and 
gave him an account, that the ſhip they chaſed was the vice- 
admiral, to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo near, as to 
Fire their broadfides into her, but were fo far advanced to- 


wards the Salmadinas, a ſhoal of Carthagena, that they 
were forced to tack, and leave her. This gave the commo- 
dore great et, and ede e him to call the cap- 


inn os Qi ſhips to account; but, i in the mean time he 
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ſent them orders to take or deſtroy a galleon of forty guns, 


which he underſtood by a Swediſh ſhip, that had been trad- 
She was juſt 


ing at Baru, had taken ſhelter in that iſland. 
coming out of port, as the Kingſton and Portland appeared; 


upon which her crew ran her a ſhore, ſet her on fire, and 
. blew her up, ſo that nothing could be got out of her, as the 
_ captains affirmed, and, as it appeared to the commodore af- 
On the 2d of June, the commodore 

finding his proviſions and water ſhort, the wind contrary, 
and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, reſolved to ſet 
the Spaniſh priſoners a ſhore, according to their requeſt, on 
the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Jamaica; which he 
performed accordingly; and the Spaniſh rear-admiral retain- 
ed, as long as he lived, a grateful ſenſe of the commodore S-- 


terwards, was true. 


civility. 


On the 8th of July y, the Expedition, Kingſton, and Vul- 
ture fireſhip, brought the prize ſafe into Port-Royal harbour 


(b): here the commodore found the new act of parliament 
or the diſtribution of 1 and ae he had before per- 


(b) The priſoners gave an a 


: count, that the admiral was a 
ſhip of 6xty-four braſs guns, with 
fix hundred men, c 
ſome ſaid, five millions of pieces 


thers, ſeven "millions in gold 


and filver; that the vice-admiral 
mounted ſixty-four braſs guns, 
and had between four and five 


hundred men, with four, or, as 


ſome ſaid, fix millions of pieces 
and that the rear-ad- 
| Wd" was mounted with four and 
twenty guns, having eleven more 

in the hold, and between three 


of eight: 


and four hundred men: but that, 


upon ſome difference between 
the admiral and him at Porto- 
Bello, orders were given, that 


no money ſhould be thipped on 
board her; fo that thirteen cheſts 


of piec ces of eight, and fourteen 
pigs or ſows of filver, which 
were privately brought on board 
In the night, and belonged to 


called the St. 

Joſeph, and had on board, as 
count. 
of eight; but, according to o- 


mer at leaſt thirty, a 
ter twenty millions of pieces of-- 
T hey all however agree, 
that the rear-almiral had no re- 


eight. 


ſome of the paſſengers, was all 


the treaſure, which was on beard, 


except what other might have 
about them, or were in trunks, 
of which they could give no ac- 
is the account, 
which the priſoners gave. 
veral relations publiſhed ſoon a. 
ter that time make the riches of 

the admiral and vice-admiral to 


This 


Se. 


have been far greater, the for- 


giſtred money on board. The 
other Spaniſh ſhips had little or 


no money on board, but were 
chiefly laden with cocao, as the 
rear-admiral was, and but one of 
them was of any confiderable 


force, being of ſeven hundred 


tuns burden, and having forty 
braſs guns, and an hundred and 
But the two French 


forty men. 
ſhips had Won an hundred thou- 
ane pieces ol eight on board. 


mitt cd | 


and the lat- 
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1708. mitted the ſailors to plunder as they thought fit, when the 
» prize was taken, yet now he appointed agents, in obedience 
to that act of parliament, and ordered captain Long to de- 
liver up near thirty thouſand pounds worth of filver and ef- 
fects, that he had taken between decks, in order to ſatisfy 
the ſailors of the uprightneſs of his intentions. He likewiſe 
took care to diſpatch intelligence to England, that ſhips might 
be fitted out to cruize for the galleons, that had eſcaped; 
and, on the 23d of July, he held a court- martial on the two 
captains Bridges and Windſor, who were both diſmiſſed for 
not having done their duty in the late engagement ((“. 
Another. ſquadron of the Britiſh fleet, under the omen | 
4 Sir George Byng, carried over the arch-dutcheſs Mary 
Anne, married to the king of Portugal, which was perform 
ed with great magnificence: ſhe had a quick and eaſy paſ- 
ſage, arriving at Liſbon on the 27th of October. This did 
in the ſame meaſure make amends to that crown for our 
failing them in not ſending over the ſupplies, that had been 
ſtipulated. And it was a particular happineſs, that the 
| Spaniards were ſo weak, as not to be able to take advantage 
of the naked and unguarded Kates in which the Portugueſe 
were at that time. 


After this large account of foreign affairs, | it is time to re- 
turn to the tranſations at home. 


The Moroc- In the month of July, an ambaſſador from the emperor rof 


eco nel Fez and Morocco arrived in Great-Britain with a preſent of 
Dr connned: ſix lions for the queen; but upon his coming to Hammer- 


ſmith near London, he was put under an eaſy confinement 
by way of reprizal for the reſtraint put upon captain Dela- 


val, the queen's envoy in that country, before he reached 


that court; which happened upon a falſe report, that ſome 
all uſage nad been offered to Hamet Ben Hamet Cardenas, 
the late Morocco ambaſſador here. But, upon better infor- 


mation, the captain was releaſed, as was alſo the Morocco 
ambaſſador, | However the Britiſh way did not think fit to 


(0 ES "23883 of the 5 ing SY near "als enemy, as to 


"King ſton was diſmiſſed, becauſe keep ſight of ſome of them, 


he left off chaſe when within ſhot when they were engaged on the 
of the Spanith vice-admiral, 28th in the night; for leaving 


doubting the pilot's knowledge, off chace the next day, and for 
and being near the ſhoal of Sal- ſhortning fail on the zoth, be- 
madinas, though the pilot offer- fore he came up ſo far with the 
ed to carry the ſhip within ſhoal. Spaniſh vice-admiral near Salma» _. 
Captain Windſor of the Portland dinas, as he might have done. 
was alfo diſmiſſed, for not bear 555, 
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go in perſon to the court of Morocco, and only ſent thither, 1708. 
with her majeſty's letter and preſent, Mr. Corbiere, his 


ſecretary, who was received with great demonſtration of 
reſpeR.. | = V I CNTTE FEST ISAT 


About this time an indignity offered in London to count The Muſco- 
de Matucof, the Muſcovite ambaſſador, was highly reſented, viteambaſſa- 
not only by himſelf, but likewiſe by all concerned in the pre- Ger arreſted. 


ſervation of the rights and privileges of public miniſters. 
Thomas Morton, a laceman in King-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, 
and ſome other tradeſmen, to whom the ambaſſador owed 
ſeveral ſums of money, amounting in the whole to about 
three hundred pounds, finding he had taken his audience of 
leave, and being apprehenſive, that he would leave the king- 
dom without paying his debts, though a merchant in the 
city, trading to Muſcovy, had ſet a day for ſatisfying moſt 
of them, held ſeveral conſultations together, and at laſt re- 
folved to arreſt him; which was done accordingly, on the 
21ſt of July, in the open ftreet, with ſeveral aggravating 
circumſtances. For the ambaſſador, not knowing at fut 5 
the reaſon of his being ſeized, and imaging he was ſet upon 
by villains, ſtruggled in his own defence, and was ill-uſed 
and overpowered by the bailiffs, who carried him to a ſpung- 
_ ing-houſe at the ſign of the Black Raven, where he was de- 
tained till the earl of Feverſnam and a merchant of the city 
had bailed him. The ambaſſador, incenſed at this inſult, in 
violation of the law of nations, applied himſelf for redreſs to 
the government; and the next day wrote a letter to Mr. ſe- 
cretary Boyle, wherein he urged, ** That the queen, who 
was ſo jealous of the reſpect due to the ambaſſadors of 
« crowned heads, and had ſo gloriouſly vindicated the ho- 
„ nour of the earl of Mancheſter, her ambaſſador at Venice, 
and cauſed a rigorous puniſhment to be inflicted on the 
<<» officers of the cuſtom-houſe, ſome of whom were fet in 
the pillory, and others condemned to the gallies, only for 
« inſulting the gentlemen of his retinue, could not but moſt 
£6 
_ ** poral puniſhment. That count Zobor, who was deliver- 
«< ed up to the diſcretion of the king of Sweden for picking _ 
a quarrel with his envoy, likewiſe afforded an inſtance of 
* the ſatisfaction he required, as being defirous of nothing 
«© with greater earneſt, than to avoid all the ill conſequences 
« of this affair. For, in caſe the criminals were connived 
* at, under any colour whatſoever, he ſhould be obliged to 
take other meaſures, and retire without recredentials, 
leaving the whole matter to the management of his Czariſh _ 
| SU TEE Ls 3 | | 4c maſeſtv, | 
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juſtly revenge the affront lately put upon him by a cor- 
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1708. © majeſty, his maſter, as the protector of his injured honour, 
and of his abuſed miniſter.” ...... 
At the ſame time count Gallas, the emperor's enyoy, the 
baron Spanheim, ambaſſador from the king of Pruſſia, 
and ſeveral other foreign miniſters, thinking themſelves con- 
| concerned in the affront put upon their character, demanded 
a a due reparation for the ſame: all which having been laid 
before the queen, who ſtill continued at Windſor, ſhe ex- 
preſſed a very great reſentment for the indignity offered to the 
Muſcovite ambaſſador, and commanded an extraordinary 
council to be ſummoned onthe.25th of July on that occaſion, 
Mr. Morton, and ſome other creditors, 'with the attorney, 
bailiffs, and other perſons concerned in the arreſt of the 
ambaſſador, having been examined, were committed to the 
_ cuſtody of ſeveral meſſengers, and ordered to be proſecuted 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, according to law. The next day, 
before Mr. Boyle was returned from Windſor, the Mufeovite 
ambaſſador wrote to him another letter, importing, That, 
* as he had not received any teſtimony of concern, or re- 
* gret, either from the queen, or any of her miniſters, ſince 
c he had ſent him his complaints in writing, he found him- 
“s ſelf obliged to preſs for his departure; and therefore in- 
1 & s treated Mr. ſecretary to get a paſſport for him as ſoon as 
x s poſſible.“ Mr. Boyle acquainted the ambaſſador, „That 
i: „ ſeven of the principal accomplices, in the deſperate at- 
1 << tempt upon his perſon, were committed to priſon, and 
r under proſecution, by order of the privy- council, who were 
i; ls «6. to meet again about that affair as ſoon as poſſible.” But 
— I the ambaſſador, being impatient to leave the kingdom, wrote 
A212 ttsird letter on the 27th of July to Mr. ſecretary, for a paſſ- 
port for himſelf and family. Mr. Boyle wrote, two days 
after, a letter to the ambaſſador, acquainting him, That 
c he had that morning ſent him the pallport he deſired : that 
& orders had been iſſued out to the officers of the cuſtom- 
„ houſe to wait on him, to cauſe his equipages to be tranſ- 
ported without any moleſtation; and he hoped, they had 
already done that to his ſatisfaction : that an extraordina- _ 
© ry meeting of the queen's privy-council was to be held that 
day, to inquire further into the circumſtances of that 
_ «« diſmal affair: that they had made a {tri& ſearch after thoſe, 
„ who were any ways concerned therein; and had cauſe 
e ten others to be apprehena.d : that expreſs orders had 
88 » been given again to the attorney- general, to proſecute the 
| | | “ ſeventeen perſons now confined, with the utmoſt 8 
3 e 5 . e 
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80 and to omit nothing, that might contribute towards the 1708. 
« making him the molt ſignal reparation, that could be, aa 
„ cording to our law.” Notwithſtanding theſe allurances, | 
the amballador refuſed the ordinary preſents made to miniſters 
of his character, which were offered him by the queen, and 
_ retired in diſguſt into Holland, from whence he tranſmitted 
a memorial, with a letter from the czar of Muſcovy to the 
queen, dated the 17th of September, wherein that prince de- 
manded no leis, than “ that a capital puniſhment, according 
« to the rigour of the law, be inflicted on all the accompli- 
ces of the indignity put upon the perſon of his ambaſſa- 
dor; or, at leaſt, ſuch a one, as was adequate to the 
nature of the affront, which every particular perſon put 
„ upon the ambaſſador.” Such a puniſhment being altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with the laws of England, this un- 


lucky affair gave no ſmall uneaſineſs to the queen and 
- miniſters (c). 
On the z8th of October, about ten in the forenoon, - The death of 
died prince George of Denmark, in the 56th year of his age, prince 
after he had been twenty-five years and ſome months marri- Sete 1 
ed to the queen. He had, for many years, been troubled Burnet, 
with an aſthma, and ſometimes ſpitting of blood, which of- 
ten indangered his life ; and, about three months before, a 
dropſical humour, with which he had been formerly afflicted, 
ſeized his legs and moſt parts of his body. This was attend- : 
ed with a ſleepineſs, cough, and an increaſe of the aſthma ; 
and, on Saturday the 234 of One; the violence of the 
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(0 Mr. Addiſon gave the fol- payments, nd had given or- 
lowing account of this affair, in „der, that this very ſam ſhould 
a letter to the earl of Mancheſter, be paid the day after. How- 
dated at the Cock-pit, July 23, ever, as he is very well con- 
1708, O. 8. and publiſhed in „ vinced, that the government 
Cole's Memoirs of Affairs of intirely diſapproves ſuch a pro- 
State, p. £46. »Wie had an <« ceeding, there are no ill conſe- 
* unlucky buſineſs about two * quences apprehended from it. 
« days ago, that befel the Muſ. « Your lordſhip knows, that the 
© covite ambaffador, who was privileges of ambaſſadors ate 
6 arreſted going out of his houſe, under very little regulation in 

and rud ely treated by the England; and I believe, that 
bailiis. He was then upon his a bill will be promoted 1 in the 


A Aa 


departure for-his own country, next parliament for ſetting them 
© and the fu under an hundred upon a c ertain foot; at leaſt it 
© pounds that flonned Him 3 and, is what we talk of in both 


what-; 11 nate he bi ines worſe 6 offices ou this occaſion,” 5 
he has ech puncual in his 3 | | 


cough 


THE HISTORY 
1708. cough produced a ſpitting of blood, and an increaſe of the 
rv fleepineſs, with an addition of convulſive motions of the 
1 tendons; which ſymptoms not yielding to the remedies ad- 
Wi / miniſtred by his own and ſeveral other phyſicians, he fell in- 
1 to a ſuffocation, and which neither bleeding, nor a vomit, 
could relieve him, ſo that he ſoon after expired. The queen, 
1 who, during the whole courſe of her marriage, had been a moſt 
1 tender and affectionate wife to him, in his laſt illneſs, which 
5 laſted ſome years, would never leave his bed, but ſat up, 
ſometimes half the night in the bed by him, with ſuch care 
and concern, that ſhe was looked on very deſervedly as 4 
pattern in this reſpect. The prince was duke of Cumber- 
land, lord high-admiral of Great-Britain and Ireland, gene- 
raliſſimo of all her majeſty's forces both by ſea and land, and 
warden of the Cinque-ports. He had ſhewed himſelf brave 
in the wars both in Denmark and in Ireland. His temper 
was mild and gentle. He had made a good progreſs in ma- 
thematics. He had travelled through France, Italy, and 
Germany, and knew much more than he could well ex- 
_ preſs ; for he ſpoke acquired languages ill and ungracefully, } 
He was free from all vice. He meddled little in buſineſs, _ 
even after the queen's accefſion to the crown. He was fo- 
gained by the tories, by the act which they carried in his 
| favour, that he was much in their intereſt. He was unhap- 
pily prevailed with to take on him the poſt of lord high-ad- 
miral, of which he underſtood little, but was fatally led by 
_ thoſe, that had credit with him, who had not all of them his 
good qualities, but had both an ill temper and bad principles. 
Fis being bread to the ſea gained him ſome credit in thoſe 
matters. In the conduct of our affairs, as great errors were 
committed, ſo great misfortunes had followed on them. 
As ſoon as the prince had reſigned his laſt breath, the queen 
came from Kenſington to her palace at St. James's, . where 
ſhe reſided the whole winter. On the 11th of November, 
the body of his royal highneſs was carried from Kenſing- 
ton, to the Painted Chamber, within the palace of Weſt- 
minſter, where having lain in ftate till the 13th, it was that 


night interred in the Abbey church, with all the pomp con- 


1 , O . . = ; 
„ Er gy 
Promotions. "Phe death of prince George occaſioned ſome alterations 

Burnet 5 f 1 K | 
| Hiſt, of Eur, at court; for the earl of Pembroke was, on the 25th of No- 
vember, advanced to the poſt of lord high-admiral, which 
he entered on with great uneaſineſs, and a juft apprehenſion 
Jof the difficulty of maintaining it well in a time of war. He 
Was at that time both lord-preſident of the council, and 


The great capacity and inflexible 
mers would have made his promotion to this poſt very accept- 
able to the whigs at any juncture, but it was moſt particu- 
larly ſo at this time; for it was expected, that propoſitions 
for a general peace would be quickly made; and fo they rec- 
 koned, that the management of that, upon which not only 


OE: ENGLAND. 


Tord-lieutenant of Ireland. The earl of Wharton had the 
government of Ireland (who made Mr. Addiſon his ſecretary) 
and the lord Sommers was made lord- preſident of the council. 


the ſafety of the nation, but of all Europe 4 depending, was in 


ſure hands, when he was ſet at the head of the counſels, 
upon whom neither ill practices nor falſe colours were like to 


integrity of the lord Som- 


, make any 


vices you 


. 
5 
5 


impreſſion. Thus the minds of all thoſe, who 
were truly zealous for the preſent conſtitution, were much 

quieted by this promotion, though their jealouſies had a deep 
root, and were not eaſily removed. 


1708. 


It may here be obſerved, that, notwithſtanding the Aude The duke cf 


of Marlborough's Nees this year, and the queen's kind 
letter to him on occaſion of his victory at Oudenard red with © 
407 his intereſt with — began greatly to e through wo wh : 
| Fed Wie” 


| de) The Er be printed in the 
* account of the dackefs of Marl- 
| borough's conduct, — 1 Was as 
ÞB follows : | | 


Windſor, July 6, 1708: 
I want words to ©XPrefſs the 


joy I have, that you are well, 


after your glorious ſucceſs; for 


| which, next to God Almighty, 
my thanks are due to you. And 
indeed I can never ſay enough 
for all the great and faithful ſer- 
ave ever done me, 
| But be ſo juſt as to believe, Iam 
| as truly ſenſible of them as a 
| grateful heart can be, and ſhall be 
| ready to ſhew it upon all occa- 


hons. I hope you cannot doubt 


of my eſteem and friendſhip for 
| you, nor think, that, becauſe I 
differ with you in ſome things, 
it is for want of either, 
do aflure you, if you were here, 


Lam ſure you would not think 
Vor. — 


No, I 


me ſo auch | in the wrong in e . 
things, as I fear you do now. | 
I am afraid my letter ſhould come 
too late to London, and therefore 
dare ſay no more, but that I pray 
God Almighty to contihue his 
protection over you, and fend 
you ſafe home again, and be al- 


© 


tured 1 ſhall ever be fincerely 


ct Your humble ſerv ant. 


'To this the duke anfivered : 


1 


1 have the honour of your 


July 23, 1708. | 


arlbo- 
rough's . 


ecline. 


majeſty's letter of the 6th, and 


am very thankful for all your 
And I am ſure, | 


goodneſs to me. 


it will be always my intention, 


as well as my duty, to be ready 
to venture my life for your 


{er vice. 


Ce. 


— — — . — 
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the intrigues of Mrs, Maſham and Mr. RP all He 
— ſummer (f ). 


As J Had hh told your 
. majeity, that I am deſirous to 
ſerve you in the army, but not as 
a miniſter, I am every day more 
and more confirmed in that opi- 
nion. And I think myſelf o- 
8 upon all accounts on this 

ccaſion to ſpeak my mind freely 


by you. The circumſtances in 
this laſt battle, I think, ſhew the 
hand of God; for we. were o- 
bliged, not only to march five 


leagues that mcr.ing, but to paſs. . 
a river before the enemy, and to 
engage them before the whole 


amy was paſſed, which was a 


viſible mark of the favour of 
| heaven to you and your arms. 
Your majeſty ſhall be convinc- 
el from this time, that I have 
10 ambition, or any thing to aſl 
for myſelf or family, 
end the few years, 


you, and to give God Al mighty 
thanks for his infinite goodnels 
to me. But, as I have taken this 
reſolution to myſelf, give me 
leave to ſay , that] think you are 
obl ged. in conſcience, and as &- 
good chriſtian, to forgive, and 
to have no more reſentments to 


any Pa iT ticular per ſon Or. party, 


but to make uſe of ZR as Will 


ca $4 on th: 3 : juſt . Var. with 
Vis QUT 5 Which i 18 che only "Wa 14 


to p reicrve our religion and . 


derites, and the crown on your 

head. Which that you may long 
enjoy, and be a bleſſing to vour 

people, {hall be the con Kant wiſn 
Ps Prayer of him, that is with 
the; -reateſt truth and duty, 


. 
Niadaw, 6&0, 


But I wall 
which I have 
to live, in endeavouring to ſerve 


S'T-OR-Y 


. 
( The duchefs of Marl- 
- borough, in.the account of her 


conduct, p · 206, obſerves, that 
the duke was perfectly ſenſible 


of the change 1 in her majeſty to- 


wards him; and, having com- 
plained of it in a letter to the 
ducheſs, the ſent that letter to the 
queen, incloſed in the following 
one from herſclt; 


« ] cannot help ſending your | 


< majelly this letter, to ſne how 
« exactly lord Marlborough a- 
ges ick me in my opinion, 


.< th at he as now no intereſt with 
1 you : though when J ſaid ſo 


in the church on T hurſday 


_ © (Augult 19, 1708,) you were 
£ 


® pleaſed to ſay it was untrue, 
„And yet I think he will be 
6 ſurprized to hear, that when ! 
© had taken {o much pain to put 


* your jewels in a way, that]. 


; thought you would like, Mrs. 
© Maſham could make you refuſe 
6 00 wear them in ſo unkind a 


manner; . becauſe that was a 


power ſhe had not thought f 
© to exe: Ge before. I will | make 


© nd refleciions upon it; only 


that I muſt necds obſerve, that 
* your majtily choie a very 


© wrong day to mortify me, 
when you WEL juſt going to 


© return thanks for a vict Orry Ob. 
* tained by lord Marlborough.“ 


wrote the duehess tkele few 
words: — 
835 


Was Qn day * 


After the commands you 
gave me on the ti: rankſo ty ing 


day of rot anſwering YOu Sf | 


„ ſhonld not have troubled: von 


' . 6 Wil . 


In auen to this the queen 


= very readily 


DF'ENGELEANTD. 


a At the fame time the lord Sommers was made pre! ident of 1708. 


the council, the archbiſhop of York, the dukes of: Moun- 


with"theſe lines, but to return 


. 


the duke of Marlborougb's 


LY 


* 


and for the ſame reaſon do not 
ſay any thing to that, nor to 
6 yours, which incloſed it.“ 


Upon receiving this letter, the 
ducheſs wrote again as follows: 


I ſhould not trouble your 
7 majeſty with any anſwer to 


your laſt ſhort letter, but to ex. 
« plain what you ſeem to miſ- 


«© take in what I ſaid at church. wp 


I deſired you not to anſwer me 


there, for fear of being over- 
heard. And this you interpret, | 
© as if I had defired you not to 


© anſwer me at all, which was 
far from my intention. 
« the whole end of iny writing 


to you ſo often, was to get | 
« your anſwer to ſeveral things, 


that, 1 


in which we differed, 
« I was in the wrong, you might 
« convince me of it, ” and E ſhould 
Hav 
© miſtakes. But, ſince you have 


« to me, I flatter myſelf, that I 
« that are unanſwer able. Ard, I 
« hope, ſome time or other you 


that he is miſ- 


much better 


thing you like, 


letter ſafe into your hands, 


„ eee 
Cares to ſpea! The 4) out upon 65 un- 


For 


owied my 
e ter managed, ef tai 
not been pleaſed to ſhew them 
Was pantin 
« have ſaid ſeveral things to you, 


| © will find Jejiare to reflect upon 
them, and will convince lord 
Marlborough, 
taken in thinking, that he has 
no credit with you, by heark- 

| © ening ſometimes to his advice; 
and then, I hope, you will 
never more be troubled with 
| © Ulapreeable letters from me; 
for | ſhould be 
| © pleaſed to ſay and do every 
But I ſhould | 
| think: myſelf wanting in my 


1e 
te MP 


£ duty to you, 70 ſaw vou {0 
© much j in The Wrong, as withou t.. 
Prejudice or palin F- really 
© think you are in ſeveral parti 
culars 'F have mention. 2d, and 


99 


3 


6 \ — 


« did not tell von of it; and che 


beracſe no body elfe 


85 gratef ful Aa ſubject R The word 


. command, v v lich you uſe at the 
beginn fing of your letter, is 
voled to come 


5 very unfitly ſup 
from me. For the ugh I have 


© ana lived wih vo 
« ſo many years with all the truth 
hat was poſſible 3. Yet 


« your ſubject, nor ce ale to be 4 
* faithful dne. 


Through e whole ſummer 


after Mr. Harley's diſmiſſion, 
the queen continued to have ſe- 
cret correſpondence with him. 
And, that this migbt be the bet- t 

+ all ; he fu! 

even wien the prince 
2 for b that 
hovſe ſhe had 
Af 


FEY | 
* leaion, 


mall 

purchaſed at Windſor, which, 
0 dugh as bot as an oven, W988 
then aid to be cool, becauſe 


HNMaſham had a mind to 


Larlborough) upon 


© the death of the prince, ne 
9 would have thonght, that he: 5 
3 majeſty's real orf would hav 
m ide her avoid every plac 


* and every object, that might 
* ſenfibly revive 
We 21-123 2008 pon 


for mer: * 


could be. 


always writ to you as a fr: end, 
U 28 ſuch for N 


and hot = and 26) for your... 
S. ſervice, 
I ſhall never forget, that I am 


from the park ſac parſors, as. 

Mrs. 
bring to her majeſty, 
let in priv ately by the garden. 
« And when, (continues the 
ducheſs of N 


th ie remem- ERR 


A 


4 


4 
6 
C 


* 


1 


— 
0 
* 
2 


* 


it, ſhe ſeemed ſurprized, juſt 
like a perſon, who on a ſudden 


become ſenſible of her having 
done ſomething ſhe would not 
have done, had ſhe duly con- 
fidered. But the true reaſon 
of her majeſty's chuſing this 
cloſet to ſit in, was, that tlie 
back ſtairs belonging to it came 
from Mrs. Maſham's lodgings, 


who by that means could ſe- 


cretly bring to her whom ſhe 


pleaſed. And that a corre- 


{pondence was thus carried on 
with Mi. Harley, became eve- 
ry day more and more mani 
teſt by the diſficulties and ob- 
jettions, which her majeſty had 
learnt to raiſe againſt almoſt 
every thing propoſed by her 
ininiſters. Nay, it is well 
known, that Mr. Harley and 
* his aſſociates, when at length 
they had compaſſed their de- 
tigus, and got into the manage- 
ment of affairs, did often. (both 
in their. cups and out of them) 
* boaſt, that they, while. the 


queen's miniſters. were aſleep, 
were frequently at court, giv- 


ing advice in ſecret, how to 
perplex them in all their 
Fe 
© But they werd much miſta- 
ken, if they imagined, that 
their proceedings at the time I 
am ſpeaking of were ſo intire- 


ly covered. The miniſters 
were fully convinced of the 


wah, and frequently repre- 


THE HITS O RE 
tague and Montroſe,. the earls of Louden, Rivers, and E. 
ſex, the lord Ferrers, and Mr. Peregrine Bertie were ſworn 
= nes OT TPO OR OT ONES. 


© brance of her loſs, ſhe choſe ; ſented to her majeſty, what a 
for her place of retirement his 
ſpent many hours in it every 
day, EE 8 was amazed at this; 

and, when I ſpoke to her of 


diſcouragement it was to them 

in their endeavours for ner ſer- 
8 vice, to find, thas ſhe had no 
©: confidence) in them, but was 
© influenced. by the counſel of 
others, who counter-worked 


them in every inſtance. Upon 


this ſubject I myſelf wrote and 


< ſpoke a great deal to her with 


my uſual plainneſs and zeal. | 
But finding, not only that! 


* could make no impreſſion on 


her in this e but that her 
change towards me in particu- 
* lar was every day more and 


more apparent, I at length 
went to her, and begged to 
* know what my crime was, that 
had wrought in her ſo great an 
* alteration, This drew from 
* the queen a letter, dated Oc- 
tober 26, 1709, . wherein ſhe 
charges me with inveteracy (as 
© her word is) againſt poor Ma- 
ham; aud with having notlung 
* ſo much at heart as the ruin of 
my couſin, In ſpeaking of the 
* miſunderſtanding betwixt her 
< mxzefty and me, ſhe ſays, they 
are for nothing, that ſhe knows 


£ of, but becauſe ſhe cannot {ce 


with my eyes, and hear with 
* My ears. And adds, I hat it 
« it is impoſũble for me to recor 


ver her former kindneſs, but 
that ſhe ſhall behave herſelf to 


me, as the duke of Marlbo- 


© Tough's wife, and her groom 


of the flole, This declaration 


+ Þo plain and expreſs of het 
majeſty's thorough change to- 


© wards me was the more extra» 


ordinary, as in. this ſame letter 
are theſe words: Yau have 
* aſked ane once or twice, if you 


... + vas 
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of the privy- council; as, a little before, were chief-juſtice 
Holt, the duke of Queenſberry, the earls of Seafield, Scar- 


borough, and Renelagh, and lord Coningſby. 
of .Cholmondeley was made treaſurer of the houſhold in the 


room of the earl of Bradford, deceaſed, Sir Thomas Felton 
comptrollery and Mr. Edmund Dunch maſter of the houſ- 


hold. Sir James Mountague attorney-general, 


Robert Eyre ſollicitor- general, the duke of Dorſet was ap- 
ointed, the 3d of December, confiable wrt e and 


warden of the Cinque-Ports. 


© had culnmitted any fault, that 


Sis was fo changed; and I told 
e you, no, becauſe L do not think 


it a crime in any one not to be 
© of my mind. Upon the re- 
ceipt of letter, I immediately 


ſet my ſelf to draw up a long 
narrative of a ſeries of faithful 


the queen formerly had of my 
ſervices; of the great favour [ 
had been honoured with on ac- 


of my enemies, and particu- 
larly of one, whom [ had raiſ- 
ed out of the duſt. 


tings of certain eminent di- 
vines, I added to my narrative 


* ſhip; the directions in the Com- 


communion with regard to re- 


cn as when the wrote 


ſervices for about twenty-ſix 


years paſt; of the great ſenſe © an 


And, 
knowing how great a reſpect 
her majeſty had for the wri- 


the directions given by the au- 
thor of the Whole Duty of 
Man with relation to Friend- 


mon- Prayer- Book before the 


conciliation, together with the 
rules laid down by biſhop Tay- 
lor upon the ſame head: and I 
* concluded with giving my word 
to her majeſty, that if, after 
« reading theſe, ſhe would pleaſe 
. "4 only to anſwer in two words, 
1 5 5 the was {till of the fame 


* 6 „ X 2 5 3 


that harſh letter, which occa- 


fioned her this trouble, I wonld 


The car] 


and Mr. 


never more give her the leaſt 


© trouble upon any ſubject, but 
© the buſineſs of my office, as 
* long as I ſhould have the hoe 
© nour to continue her ſervant; 
* aſſuring her, that, hov/ever ſhe. 
© might be changed towards me, 
how much ſoever we might 
ſtill differ in opinion, 1 ſhould 
ever remember, that ſhe was my 
© miſtreſs and my queen, and 
count of the em; of the uſe I had 
made of that favour; and of 
my lofing it now by the artifice | 


© ſhould always pay her the re- 


© ſpe& due from a faithful ſer- 
vant and dutiful ſabje&. I ſent 
from St. Albans this narrative, 
© which ſhe promiſed to read and 


© anſwer. And, ten days after, 


< writing to me upon another c- 
caſion, ſhe ſaid the had not 


© leiſure yet to read all my pa- 


pers, but, when ſhe had, ſhe : 
would ſend me ſome anſwer. 


But none ever came, nor had 
my papers any apparent effect 
of her majeſty, except that, after 


paſſing by me, in order to re- 
ceive the communion, ſhelook - 
ed with much good nature, 


on me. 
pleaſant look, I had reaſon af - 


5 me.“ 


. G 3 


my coming to town, as ſhe was | 


and very graciouſly ſmiled up- 
But the ſmile and 


terwards to think, were givers Es 
to biſhop Taylor and the Com- 
En ot er. Yook, and not ta 


CHAP.” 
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their ſpeaker Sir Richard Ons. 


THE HISTORY 
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The ſend parliament of Great-Britain meets, — . 1 fons of 


Hatch peers mecapas tated to < tan Parliament. — A Scotch per 
 maie a. peer of Great-Britain not to vote in Scotland. — Fac. 
tion e the Scots in parliament. A bill fer naturalixing 
forein e ants paſſed Pr oceedings about the Scotch inva-. 
7 70%. — Hud 1d about the af? concerning. trials 0 of i. caſen in Scot- 
land. Act of grace. The | ien ends —Negotiaticns for 2 
Leace.—4 He preluninari agreed on. I hey are rejected by the 
Frenco emp gig 17  Flauders.—T, qurnay; taken, Battle of 
alp lagelet. Hu, on it. Mens taten. Campaign on ih. 
I. Piedincut. —BPattic of Caya. — Affairs in Denmark, 
07 tit ally | 1 it. commit! 40%. | | | 5 


HE new parliament « of Great:Biitain met, thi 10th of 
November, with great advantage; for the TO mini- 


e ſecond ſtry was now wholiy ſuch,. as gave an intire content to all, 
who wifhed well to the public affairs; and the Sent ſucceſſes 


abroad ſilenced I who were otherwiſe dit poſed to find 


fault and complain. The queen did not think it decent t6 


come to parliament during this whole ſeſſion; and there- 


fore, having granted a commiſſion under the great ſeal, 
appointing "the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord- chan- 
cellor, the lord-treaſurer, the lord-ſteward, and the ſer 
of the horſe, to repreſent her royal perſon, the commor: 


were deſired to come up to the houſe of peers, and. 5 
the commiſſion read. Which done, the lord-chanceltor 


ſignified to the commons, thats they. ſhould immediately 
proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker, and preſent him the 


Thursday following. — commons being returned to 
their houſe, the lord William Shen moved to chuſe for 
a worthy man, entirely 
2calous for the government. 17 very acceptable to the 
whiss, He was ſeconded by Sir William Strickland. But 
mafor-g general. Mordaunt, by way of irony, e 
That they ſhould chuſe Mr. Joddrel, the clerk of the 
cc hone, Who, having been aſſiſtant to good ſpeakers, to in- 
different ones, and to the worft, ſeemed to be as woll 


„ gqualified for that ſtation as any body. N But, at laſt, ge- 


neral ! Mordaunt ſupported the lord Powlet's motion, com- 

mended 8; fork hard Onflow's 3 and integrity; and 
adde ah 25 arg — — Ol. f late; he did 
| | | . 


Ny 


——ͤ—ä— — — 


Le not he open to BE m tene that 88 biaſc perſons, 1708. 
*& who had Saar fortunes to make againſt the intereſt of their 


5 & country.” Upon this he was led to the chair by the lord 
| Powlet aid Sir William Strickland, after he made a ſhort 


2 * 
e 
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tpeech, in which he modeſtly endeavoured to decline that 
2 important truſt in fo critical a juncture of affairs, << wherein 
5 $ the good or bad ſucceſs of this neceſſary war did in a | 
7  *< great meaſure depend on the reſolutions of that great aſ- | 
2 * ſembly.” The tories, upon a ſurmiſe, that the court or 
-. whig party would have been divided between Sir Richard 
a W-- Onſlow and Sir Peter King, recorder of London, had de- 
Ve 3 ſigned to have put up Sir Thomas Hanmer; but, being dif. [ 
0} = appointed 1 in that expectation, they thought! It prudent, not | | 
be FF deing able to make a majority, unanimouſiy to concur witn 2] 
4. + the reſt. Indeed, the tories perceived, they bad fo little | 
= ſtrength in this ee that they reſolved to lie llenc, 
| and to wait for ſuch advantages, as the circumſtances of the 
of K affairs might afford them. The ſame day, the duke of 
i- Qucenſberry was introduced into the houſe of peers by the 
Il, duces of Somerſet and Ormond, as a peer of Great- Bri- 
Is MK tain, and duke of Dover. After this, both houſes ad- 
nd journed to the 18th, when the commons being come to the 
to i  houte of Peers to preſent their ſpeaker, the Jord-chance! lor, 
re- ian the name cf the commiſſioners, fignitied to them the 
2, queen's intire - lacisfaRtion in their choice of a perſon to well 
an- quaithed for that office, both by his great abilities, and his 
ter zeal and affection for the 2 Zovernment, and the prote ſtant ſuc- 
ors ceſſion: and then Be delivered to both houics the toLowing — 
car WW . 2 e F535 — 
Hor | 777 | - if 
tel) 3 My lords and gentlemen, 
the „ 
ms = 31 N purſuance of the authority e given us by her majeſty 8 The chan - 
for 1 commiſſion under the great-ſe: al, among other things, 7800 102 bs 
irely BF © to declare the cauſes of her majelty's s calling this parlia 5 an baute 
the & ment; IS | 5 
But We are, by her ma; xefty” $ a: in the firſt plac 25 5 
oſed ; to obſerve to you, that the extraordinar y length of this [ 
f the year 8 campaign hath obliged her majelty to defer your 1 
to in- _ © meeting longer than otherwile ſhe would have done, t that [+ 
well © you might be informed with the greater certainty of + the 9 
„ge- ( tſtate and poſture of the War, in order to your rclolutions 1 
com- ( for the enſuing year. 14 e 4 
; and Whis neceſſary delay hath now ſo for ſhewn us the ſuc- il 
ec did © cel af affairs abroad, as that, \ wheth Cr you conſider the al 
4 


1 
G 4 gs . places 
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6, places acquired by ther allies, or the farther and. conti 


6% nued proofs given this laſt year of their ſuperior courage 


& and conduct (which, as to the future part of the war, is 
equal to all other advantages) we may, with thanks to 
£ 
Oy infiepmcnts in this great! work, condlade, that, upon 
„the whole, we are brought Mmurh nearer than we were 
c laſt ſeſſion, to the end of our: -undertaking this war, 
the redueing the dangerous power of France, and ſet- 


AR 


God, and juſtice to thoſe he hath been pleaſed to uſe-/as 


8 


14 


* 


tling ſuch a Faber as oy ſecure; neee, N vios 45 
66: Javed,” 1 5 33 064) | 
*-ocrHer mateſty therefore dae us to afſure you, the 


4 hath not the leaft doubt, but that this parliament will be 


„ of the ſame opinion with her laſt, as to the vigorous 


proſecution of this war, and the ends of it; believing it 
„ impoſſible, the repreſentatives of the Britiſh nation can“ 
«£ endure to think of loſing the fruits of all our paſt endea- 


„ yours, and the great advantages we have gained (particu 
<< larly this preſent your) Les fabmitting at i to an nente 


. peice: 


- And therefore; fines: probably ag can kinder our 


N ſucceſs abroad for the time to come, but miſunderſtand- 
ings among ourſelves at home; we have it in command, 
to conjure you, by your duty to God, and to her ma- 

“„ jeity, your zeal for the proteſtant religion, your love for 
„ ygur country, and the regard you cannot but have for 


& the liberty of Europe in general, to avoid all occaſions 


„ of diviſion, which are ever hurtful to the public, but will 
< more eſpecially be ſo at this Juncture, when the eyes af 
all our neighbours are upon you with a very particular 


& concern; and your unanimity and good agreement will 
* be the pant fatisfaGtion and encouragement: to all our 
* allies, * 12 5 | 


| Gentlemen t the owl of commons, 155 


( N ou cannot but be convinced; that the em parts of 1 
$6: che war, which were provided for by the laſt parliament, 


„ will require your ſupport, at leaſt in the ſame degree. 


«« Bat, in Flanders, the nature of the war is much altered, 
«© by the great advances made there towards entering into 
France, * which hath ſo far alarmed our enemies, that they 


* are drawing more troops daily to that ſide, for the de- 
ce fence of their own country. And therefore her majeſty 
kt res you will have to right a ſenſe of aur preſent ad- 


5 vantages, 15 
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= :rantages, as to enable her majeſty to make a confiderable 1708. 


, augmentation for preſerving and improving them, which 


« by: the continuance of God's bleſſing on our arms, muſt 
640 2 put 2 Elonaus periad.: to this W 1 and; expeniive : 
„ wArs 0+ 35:5 31.0 
„As to the daddition of- the fleet, we have it i in enam d 1 
| 40 Gp her majeſty to acquaint you, that the conſtant and 
«remote ſervices, in which the ſhips have been employed, 
have made a greater ſum than uſual requiſite, as well 
et for the extraordinary repairs, as the building of new 
« ſhips. And the taking of Port-Mahon, as it hath afford- 
«4 the means of having a part of the fleet operate with more 
4 readineſs and effect on the enemy, or wherever it may be 
«uſeful to the common cauſe in thoſe parts, ſo the max- 
ing ſuch proviſions, at ſo great a diſtance, as will be pro- 
4 per for that ſervice, muſt of neceſſity cauſe ſome extraor- 
« dinary expences. All which her majeſty recommends to 
your ſerious conſideration, deſiring you to provide timely 
and effectual ſupplies for thoſe ends; and likewiſe, for 
e the carrying on ſuch fortifications for the ſecurity of our 
ports, and extinguiſhing the enemy's hopes of profiting 


&« ox d aBUrbances | in Scotland, as 1 hall tink fit. 550 


My lords and gentlemen, - 


« The union is eſteemed by her 3 to be ſo happy f 
e and great a part of the ſucceſſes of her reign; and her 
«© majeſty hath ſo much at heart the confirming and im- 

| © proving it, that ſhe is pleaſed to command us, to remind 
t you of preparing ſuch bills, and ſhall be thought condu- 

| * cing to that end; and particularly to make the laws of 
both parts of Great-Britain again agree, as near as may 
< be, for the common intereſt of both people, eſpecially as 
„ to thoſe laws, which relate to criminal caſes and proceed- 


*« ings, and ſettling the militia on the lame faot throughout 


e the united kingdom. 
Her majeſty is ocacioully; old we ould alſo. aſſure 
you, that if you can propoſe any means for the improve- 
ment of our trade or manufactures, or better employment 
e of the poor, her 3 will take the greateſt ſatisfaction 


„ in enacting ſuch proviſions; there being nothing ſhe ſo 
"if 


Lg 


earneſtly deſires, as that God would bleſs her with- more 


and more opportunities of doing all poſfible good to ſo 
«+ well deſerving a ee o Foy 1 alfectionate to her 


« And. 


be intereſts. 


1 
1 
[| 
4 
4 
1 
j * 
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1708. And as her majeſty doth. not doubt, by God's bleſs 


. Partiality in The proceedings i in both houſes: this ſean were agreca- 
_ Juegingelec- able to the directions given at court; for, the court being 
Burnet, how joined with the whigs, they had a clear majority in 


[ ſing and your good affections, to continue to defeat the 

deſigns of the pretender, and his open or ſecret abettors; 
„ ſſ% her majeſty will always eee on her part, to 
« make her people happy to ſuch a degree, as that none 
ce (except of deſperate fortunes) ſhall enter into meaſures : 

for the diſturbance of her government, the union, or the 
6k proteitant ſucceſſion, as by law. eſtabliſhed, without act- 
ing at the ſame time manifeſtly „ e. their on true and 
8 laſting intereſt, as well as their duty.“ 


- '® A — 
* 


: Both houſes 83 | l upon addreſſes of con- 
dolance upon the death of prince George, and of congra- 
tulation for the glorious ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign. 
Which addreſſes were preſented in a private way to the 
queen, that of the lords by the marquis of Dorcheſter, and 

that of the commons by ſuch members as Were 9 2 the . - 
council, 4375 


tions, 


every thing: all elections were judged in favour of whigs, 
and courtiers. but with ſo much partiality, that thoſe, who 
had formerly made loud complaints of the injuſtice of the 
tories, in determining elections, when they were a majo- 
rity, were not ſo much as out of countenance, when they 

were reproached for the ſame thing : they pretended they 
were in a ſtate of war with the tories, fo that in was rea- 
 ſJonabie to retaliate this to them, on the account of their for- 
mer proceedings: but this did not ſatisfy juſt and 3 - 
men, who would not do to others, that which they had 
complained of, when 1t was gone to them, or to their 
45 friends (8): | EL ; 
Gy 


= E was propoſed, that 1 Them Medlicot, eſq; 
| queſtions at the trial of elections who was ſet up by the tories, in 
mould (if any member inſiſted oppoſition to Sir Henry Dutton 
on it) be determined by ballot, Colt, to be duly elected for that 
but it was carried in the nega- city, yeas 154, noes 142. Se- 
tive. The houſe, having heard veral accidents happened to Sir 
the merits of the conteſted clec- Henry's diſadvantage in that con- 
tion for the city of Weſtminſter, teſt, in which the whigs, for the 
ſent Huggins, then high-bailif, moſt part, favoured him, though 
to Newgate, for refuſing to ten- they did not much eſteem or 
der che oaths ot aDJuration 3 ang. love him, otherwiſe than as no 
. Was | 
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The chief buſineſs of this ſeſhon was concerning the 482 
ſupply, the Scotch elections and ' invaſion, the naturaliza- 
tion of ln enen _ the trials of treaſons'1 in Scot- 
land. 

The ſupplies, that were demandkd, were. granted very The lupplies 
unanimouſly in the houſe of commons, not only for main- ſg 
_ taining the force then on foot, but for an augmentation of 179g. 
ten thouſand men more. This was thought neceſſary to 
preſs the war with more ſtrength, as the ſureſt way to bring 
on a ſpeedy peace. The ſtates agreed to the like 2 augmen⸗ | 

tation on their fide, The F rench, according to their uſual 
vanity, gave out, that they had great deſigns in view the 

next campaign: and it was confidently reported by the ja- 
cCobites, that a new invation was deſigned both in Scotland 
and on Ireland. The whole ſupply, voted by the commons 
for the ſervice of the year 1709, amounted to above ſeven 
millions. The land-tax of four ſhillings in the pound, and 
the duty on malt, were readily agreed to; but it took ſome 

time to find funds for the reſt, and it would have proved A EY 

very difficult matter, if the bank of England had not of- An enlarge- 

fered to circulate two millions five hundred thouſand pounds MY of the 

in exchequer bills for the government, on condition the p b. e 0. 
time for their continuance was enlarged twenty-one years 

from Auguſt1, 1711, and their ſtock of two millions, two hun- 

dred and one thouſand; one hundred and ſeventy-one pounds 

Was doubled by a new ſubſcription. The commons agreed ta — 

the propoſal, addreſſed the queen to iſſue out a commiſſiaa n 

under ine great ſeal for taking the ſubſoriptions; J J 

done, the books were opened at Mercers-hall, on the 22d 


6 | ef February, about nine in the morning, and by one o'clock 
1 WH _ in the afternoon, the whole ſum of two millions, two hun- 
r dred and one thouſand, one hundred and ſeventy one 


Was a man of revolution . morning, on the 28th of 3 
ples. Huggins is the ſame per- ary, When Mr. Hucks carried 
ſon, that lay lately ſo long in it by a great majority. Sir Si- 
Newgate for a criminal caſe, in mon took his leave of the houſs 
the exerciſe of the office of war- with a ſpeech, which he began 
dien of the fleet. On the other with afierting : Whatever the 
hand, Sir Simon Harcourt hav- „dete: mination of this houſe 
ing been returned for Abington, © may be, this I am ſure of, 
and Mr. John Hucks having and it muſt be admitted, that 
lodged a petition againſt him, I am as duly elect for the bo- 
the cauſe was argued, and the rough of Abington as age | 
| bates continued till two in the * man Was.“ 


Pounds 
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pounds (at the rate of an hundred and fifteen pounds 185 


3 every hundred pound) was ſubſcribed. Such was the crowd 


of people, that brought their money to this new fund, that 
it was believed a Milton more would have been ſubſcribed 


before night, if there had been room. This ſhewed both 
the wealth of the nation and their entire confidence in the 


_ | Hive It was obſervable, at this very juncture, the 


rench court had a project for erecting a royal-bank for cir- 


culating their mint-bills, but the deſign was ſoon found to 
be impracticable, becauſe of the great ſcarcity of money in 


that kingdom, and the almoſt entire ruin of their public 


: credit. By this ſubſcription, and by a further prolongation 


of the general mortgage of the revenue, the commons cre- 
ated good funds "Big anſwering all the money they had voted 


in the beginning of the ſeſſion. The two third ſubſidy was 


appropriated for the intereſt of the money raiſed by the Bak 5 
ſcheme. 


. The peers of Ihe Scotch ce ctions FI Re? great debates in both 
Scotland's 


n into conſideration that part of the act of union, which re- 


houſes. The commons, on the 3d of December, took 


to ſit in par- Jates to the election of members to ſerve in that houſe for 


Tiament, 


: Pr, Ii. C. 


Scotland. The petitions and repreſentations, concerning 


the incapacity of the eldeſt ſons of Scots peers to fit in the 


Parliament of Great-Britain, were read, and council heard 
upon it. The ſubſtance both of theſe repreſentations and 


the council's arguments, was, © That by an act of the 


Scots parliament, intitled, An act for ſettling the manner 


of electing fixtecn peers and forty-five commoners, to re- 


preſent Scotland.in the parliament of Great-Britain, which 


it is declared, That none ſhall be capable to elect, or be 
clected, to repreſent a ſhire or burgh in the parliament of 
Great Britain for this part of the united kingdom, except 
ſuch as are now capable to elect, or be elected, as com- 


act was ratified by the act for uniting the two kingdoms, 
4 
6 


„ K „* 


'$ mithoners for ſhires or burghs to the parliament of Scot- 


© Jand :* that from hence it evidently followed, that the 
Boots 8 eldeft fons could 1 not t fit 1 in the houſe of commons 


„„ 


: puFarticqs of Sedan Ach in e the une. 1905 
Fiurbat's eldeſt ſon, in the year 1685, and the lord Leving- 


ſton, in the year 1689; That the fundamental la of the 


Anion nad moſt expretsly reſerved to the commons of Scot- 


land 
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land that valuable privilege of electing their repreſentatives 1708. 
in parliament, from among the beſt qualified gentlemen of 
their own number and ſtate, in the ſame manner as they had 
: formerly uſed to do. That, in electing members of. parlia- 
ment, the choice of the electors ought to be made as free 
as is poſſible, from the influence either of bribes or threats, 
and, in juſtice, ſhould only be determined by the honeſty 
and candour of the perſon to be choſen; and his character 
be ſuch, as promiſes a faithful diſcharge of ſo great a truſt; 
and that his inclination be accompanied with a ſufficient, ca- 
pacity to maintain this character; the commons there being 
| ſurrounded with a numerous and powerful peerage, who, 
Ike ſo many ſovereigns,. judge and determine within their 
treſpective bounds, in criminal as well as civil matters, being 
vetted with vaſt ſuperiorities and hereditary juriſdictions, ſo 
that no commoner, holding any part of his lands of a peer, 
or indeed being in his neighbourhood, could be reckoned 
at liberty to make a free election of his repreſentative : and 
therefore the, commons. of Scotland whereof, the majority 
of their parliament conſiſted, had invincible argument for 
preſerving intire to themſelves that neceſſary privilege of ex- 
cluding their peers eldeſt ſons from being members of that 
Houle. That if the parliament of Scotland, which conſiſted 
of peers and commoners,. fitting together in the ſame houſe, 
enjoying the fame liberty of ſpeech, and the ſame common 
privileges and judicative capacity, being alſo reſtricted to 
the ſame rules and forms, had ſo many weighty reaſons, far | = 
excluding their peers eldeſt ſons; how many more ein 9 
ments of greater moment might be urged in the houſe of — oY 
commons of Great- Britain, who were a ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct houſe of peers, exoying by themſelves ſo many valu- 
able privileges and immunities, which could not be in- 
croached upon, or ſubjected to a houſe of peers, without 
5 endangering the whole conſtitution of the houſe of com- 
 mons? and in the laſt place, That, England and Scot- 
and being now united, and their jntereſts inſeparably join- 
ed, it ought to be a maxim with all true Britons, that the 
liberty of the commons of Scotland will a al Ways. be an ad- 
vantage to thoſe of England; and that the flavery of 
the firſt cannot fail ending in the deftrus oo. of che Aare 
ter. | 
Little being offered. on 7 ER ſide "Was theſe argu- 
: ments, the eldeſt ſons of the peers of Scotland were de- 
Jared incapable to lit in Pantaent ; anda; three days after, - 


oo 
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1708. the commons ordered their ſpeaker to: iſſue out his warrants 
to the clerk of the crown, to make out new writs for the 
electing commiſſioners for the ſhire of Aberdeen, in the room 
of William lord Haddo; and for the ſhire of Linlithgow, in 


the room of James lord Johnſtown, who, being eldeſt ſons 


of peers of Scotlandy x were eee to de incapable to fit in 


that houſe. 


Debates A petition of a new nature was. lkewiſe brought before 
about the the: lords, with relation to the election of the Peers from 


election of Scotland. There was a return made in due form; but a 


the peers 


of Scotland. Petition was laid before the houſe, in the name of Gut lords, 
Burnet, who pretended that they ought to have been returned. The 
duke of Queenſberry had been created a duke of Great-Bri- 


tain by the title of duke of Dover, yet he thought he had 


Kill a right to vote as a peer of Scotland. He had likewiſe 
a proxy; fo that two votes depended on this point, whether 


the Scots peerage did ſink into the peerage of Great-Britain. 


Some lords, who were priſoners in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
on ſuſpicion, as favouring the pretender, had ſent for the 
theriff of Lothian to the caſtle, and had taken the oaths be- 
fore him, and upon that were reckoned to be qualified to 
vote or make a proxy. Now it was pretended, that the 
caſtle of Edinburgh was a conſtabulatory, and was out of _ 
the ſheriff's juriſdiction ; and that therefore he could not le- 
gally tender them the oaths. Some proxies were figned 


without ſubtcribing witneſſes, a form neceſſary by their law, 


Other exceptions were alſo taken from ſome rules of the 


law of Scotland, which had not been obſerved. The clerks 
being alſo complained of, they were ſent for, and were or- 
dered to bring up with them all inſtruments or documents 


relating to the election. When they came up, and every 
thing was laid before the houſe of 88 the whole matter 


Was long and well debated. 


A Scottiſh As to the duke of Quoentberry' 8 voting among the Scots 


peer, made 


5 lords, it was ſaid, that if a peer of Scotland, being made a 


© Great-Bri- peer of Great- Rritain, did ſtill retain the antirelt; in elect- 


tain, was to ing the ſixteen from Scotland, this would create a great in- 
have no vote 


een. equality among peers; ſome having a vote by repreſentation, 


as well as in perſon. The precedent was miſchievous, 


fince, by creating ſome of the chief families of Scotland 


peers of Great-Britain, they would be able to carry the 
whole election of the ſixteen. as they pleaſed. It was ob- 


jected, that, by a clauſe in the act paſſed ſince the union, 


the peers of England, who were likewiſe peers of Scotland, 


had a right to vote in the election of Scotland {till rel ſerved 
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in the debate in the houſe, upon the point of juriſdiction, were deter- ; | 


af. 


ſurer od the que? that all kae DOES 1a cod and We re Burnet, 
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*to them; ſo there ſeemed. to be a parity in this cafe with 1708. 
that. But it was anſwered, That a peer of England, ane 
a peer of Scotland, held their dignity under two ditterent 
crowns, and by'two different great ſeals: but, Great-Brj- 
tain including Scotland as well as England, the Scots peerage 


muſt now fink into that of Great-Britain. Beſides, that 
there were but five, who were peers of both kingdoms be- 
fore the union; and therefore, as it might be reaſonable to 


make proviſion for them, ſo it was of no great conſequence; 


but, if this precedent were allowed, it might go much far- 
ther, and have very ill confequences. Upon a divifion of 


the houſe, the matter was determined A the dak 0 5 


Queenſberry. „„ 


A great bets was (aid both. at the bay by the Ane ers, an | 110 Other er- 
ptions 

and of the exemption of a conſtabulatory. It was ſaid, that mined, 
the ſheriff's court ought to be, as all courts were, open and 
free, and ſo could not be held within a caſtle or priſon. But 
no expreſs deciſion had ever been made in this matter. The 
priſoners had taken the oaths, which was the chief intent of 
the law, in the beſt manner they could; io that it ſeemed 


not reaſonable to cut them off from the main privilege of 
peerage, which was reſerved to eg becauſe they could — 
not go abroad to the ſheriff's c After a long debate, 1 


it was carried, that the oaths were 3) y tendered to them. 
Some other exceptions were proved and admitted; the re- 
turns of ſome, certifying that they had taken the oaths, rere h 
not ſealed ; and ſome had fie zned theie without ſubſcribing | 
witneſſes. Other ex ti were offered from proviſions, . 


which the law of Scot!: and. had made, with relation to bonds 
and other deeds, which had not been o! nian in making of 
proxies. But the houſe of lords did not think theſe were of.” 
that importance, as to vacate the proxies on that account. 
After a full hearing, and a debate, which lated many days, 


» e _ 


WE was but one- of the PER who were returned, that 

as found not duly elected, and only one of the petition- 
ing lords was brought to the houſe; the marquis of An- WG 
ande ile was received, and the marquis of Lothian Was let : . 


The Seots . in Let h LOU] es v ore 0 1 af led; into £ ae A fa dion 
7 among the.” 
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ing upon him. Fe: Was in ſuch credit Wit. 4 che lord-trea- parliament, 
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1708. departed from, to look carefully to elections in Scotland: 
that the members returned from thence might be in an in- 
tire dependence on them, and be either whigs or tories, as 
they ſhould ſhift ſides. The duke of Queenſberry was made 

third ſecretary of ſtate: he had no foreign province aſſigned 

him, but Scotland was left to his management. The dukes 

of Hamilton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh, had ſet themſelves 
in an oppoſition to his power, and had carried many elec- 

tions againſt him. The lord Sommers and the earl of Sun- 
derland ſupported them, but eould not prevail with the 

| Jord-treaſurer to bring them into an equal ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration. This had almoſt occaſioned a breach; for 

the whigs, though they went on in a conjunction with 


| the lord-treaſurer, yet continued ſtill to be jealous of 


A bill for a The bill for naturalizing all preteſtant foreigners was allo 
general na- the ſubject of great debates this ſeſſion. Since the revoca- 
TS tion of the edict of Nantz, ſo fatal to France, by the de- 
teſtants. Creaſe of her trade, and the loſs of numberleſs ſubjects, Eng- 
1 5 land abounded with French proteſtants. They had indeed 
been well received, but with much more reſerve than in the 
United Provinces, Brandenburgh, and Pruſſia, They had 
however done all the ſervice they could; and the Engliſh 
themſelves had not behaved with more bravery and reſent- 
ment againſt France than theſe refugces. For ever excluded 
from their native country, they had long been ſeeking to be 
incorporated by an act of naturalization with a people, to 
whom they had fled for refuge. But their endeavours had 
hitherto proved ineffectual. The preſent parliament, wherein 
the whigs had the majority, whoſe maxim it was to coun- 
tenance foreign proteſtants, at length granted their defire. 
For, on the 5th of February, Mr. Wortley Montague made 
à motion for a bill for naturalizing foreign proteſtants, and, 
in a ſet ſpeech, ſhewed the advantages that would accrue to 
the nation by ſuch an act; alledging, amongſt other parti- 
culars, „the example of the king of Pruſſia, who had not 
c only invited, but furniſhed abundance of French refugees 
& with means to ſettle in his dominions; whereby he had 
„ fertilized an almoſt barren country, improving trade, and 
* vaſtly increaſed his revenue.” Adding, „That if fo- 
_ © yeigners were induced to ſettle under a deſpotic govern- 
ment, where they found protection and encouragement, 


e they would undoubtedly be the more inclined to bring | 


<& their effects, and at leaft their induſtry, into Great-Br- 
e tain, where they would ſhare the privileges of a free na- 
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te tion.“ Mr. Compton, and ſeveral other members, ſup 
porting this motion, the houſe order ed the bill to be pre: aired — 
and brought in. 

Whilſt this bill was depending, a paper was printed, and Reuſons 
induſtriouſly diſperſed, importing, Iſt, That the Conflux of 8 = 
Aliens, as would probably be the effect of ſuch a la, might 1 
prove dangerous to our conſtitution; for theſe would owe. 
| allegiance to their reſpective princes, and retain a foninefs 
| for their native countries; and therefore, whenſoever à War 
l ſhould break .out, might prove ſo many ſp1es and enemies. 

And, beſides this . the profeſſed enemies of our e- 
ſtabliſhed church and religion might flock over, with d een 
to effect its overtarow. 2dly, That a general naturallza- 
tion might undoubtedly ſpread an univerſal diſguit aa jea- 
louſy throughout the nation; there having been many com- 
plaints and commotions in London, and elſewt 1ere, on oCc- 
caſion of foreigners. Zdly, That the deſign of inviting mul- 
titudes of aliens to ſettle here, might prove in time a further 
miſchief ; for they would not only be capable of voting at 
dons, but alſo of being choſen members of parliat ment; 3- 
have admiſſion into places of truſt and authority, which, in 
proceſs of time, might endanger our ancient polity and go- _ 
vernment, and, by frequent intermarriages, go a great way 
to _ out and PENS SOR the 11 race (a). 


| The 


ticulatly remarked by Alexned | 
lord-chief-juſtice Hale, in a tract 


(h) Several other reaſons were 
erged, as, 4. That anciently 


naturalizations by act of parlia- 
ment were ſeldom or never made, 


but upon ſpecial reaſons, and for 
particular occaſions. And tho? 
ſome acts have given encourage- 


ment to foreion merchants and 
weavers to ſettle here; it was 
when our weaving-trade, and 
other manufactures, were incon- 


ſiderable to the advancement 
they have ſince attained: and, 


that from the ſettlement of the 


great cuſtoms in Edward the 
Firſts time, in all acts of parlia- 
ment for ſubſidies ſince paſſed, 


trious 


againſt a general naturalization. 
That it was more than pro- 


bable, that the g:eateſt number 


that would come over, would 
be of poor people, v. hich would 
be of fatal conſequenc 


With re- 


ſpect to the many poor, indul- 


ami ies, who would there- 
by be reduced to the uttermoit 
ſ|-aits ; it being evident, that no 


hands were wanted to carry on. 
Our manufactures, trom the 


8 wreak 


quantities that la ay on hand, the: by 


wages now giv. en. What then 


_ cheapneſs, and the lowneſs of 


t aliens had always been charged would be the effect of ſach an 
155 wich an increaſe of cuſtoms above addition? For theſe aliens would 
* natives, and a diſcrimination kept altogether ſettle in Places of ma- 
a” up between them; as Was Pare nufaQure 3 there Leing NO in- 
Va You, XVII. 
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Reaſons tor b 
. 


charity 


foreigners, 
many friends and relations a- 
broad. Beſides, ſuch aliens ge- 
nerally living in lodgings, and 
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The majority of the houſe eaſily diſcerned the fallacy of 
—— theſe popular arguments, being thoroughly convinced, both 
their own obſervation, and the reaſons alled ad both 
within and without the walls, cog e the e of the 


ſtances of any of the late refu- 


gees betaking themſelves to the 
ſpade, plough, or flail. And it 


would be a very great charge to 
thoſe pariſhes wherein they ſhould 
| ſettle; there being now great 
numbers of Fien 3 

want of work, were relieved ; 


who, for 


and, in a great meaſure, main- 


rained by the queen's bounty and 
of their churches, and 
other well-diſpoſed perſons, who, 
when naturalized, would have 
recourſe to their own reſpective 
pariſhes for an allowance. 6. 
'That a general naturalization 
would, in effect, defeat the pa- 
tent of the act of navigation, 
Which had always been eſteemed 
to conduce to the intereſt of the 
nation, by the encouragement 
and increaſe of Engliſh mariners, 
and advance of trade. 
hereby, in proceſs of time, a- 


liens would be advanced in riches, 


and her majeſty's ſubjects impo- 
veriſhed; 
trades, buying and ſelling by 


remittances, and 


for thoſe beneficial 


commiſſions, 
exchanges of money, would, in 
a great meaſure, be ingroſſed by 


by reaſon of their 


at little charge, frequently e- 


ſcaping public taves and pariſh 
duties, "would be able to underſell 
and undermine the native mer- 
That hereby the 
treaſure 5 the nation would be 
exhauſted and remitted into fo 
ꝛeigu paris; tor it might well be 


7. That 


bill 


ſuppoſed, that thoſe aliens, that 


have valuable eftates, could not 


or would not tranſport the greateſt 


part thereof hither; and, leav= | 
ing children, and their neareſt * 
relations behind them, they would 
come hither only upon a deſign 
of getting riches, and to return 
home again therewith, particu- 
larly upon a proſpect of war; 
an inſtance of which we have in 
the practice of our merchants, 
who, when they have got eſtates 
abroad, conſtantly return home 
9. That the 


to enjoy the ſame. 
queen's cuſtoms would hereby 


be conſiderably diminiſhed ; for b 


many ſtatutes, which lay a greater 
duty on aliens than on natives, 
would, as to this, be repealed, 
10. That opportunity would 


hereby be given to merchants, 


to colour the goods and mer- 


chandizes of other ftrangers be- 
yond ſea, their correſpondents, 
friends, or relations, to the great 


detriment of her majeſty's cuſ- 
toms, and trade of the native 
ſubjects; a practice which was 


offered to be proved before thei! 
late majeſties and the lords of 


the treaſury; which reaſons did 
influence the judgments of our 
anceſtors, as appears by the ſta- 


tutes al 1: Hen. VII. S. 1. 11 
Hen. VII. E. K. 


London, let to farm by leaſe 
0 (herein 


22 Hen. VIII. 

c. 8. 11, That the duties of 
package and ſcavage of the goods 
of all merchants, as well deni- 
zens as aliens, were the indif 
penſible right and inheritance of Þ 
the commonalty and citizens of Þ 
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bill ſet forth) © the increaſe of people is a means of ad- 1708. 
c vancing the wealth and ſtrength of a nation.” This maxxim 
was abundantly verified, not only in Pruſſia, Holland, and 

other proteſtant countries, which had greatly increaſed in 

riches by the French refugees ſettling there, but principally 

in Great-Britain, where, by the induſtry of the refugees, ſe- 

veral new manufactures had been ſet up, and others im- 

proved, to the great advancement of trade, and the total 0 

turning the balance thereof, to the prejudice of France, and wo 

the benefit of this nation. That, beſides the improvement f 

of commerce, the French refugees had greatly cont: ibuted 
towards the ſupport of the revolution ſettlement, by putting 
the beſt part of their own ſubſtance, and of their friends 

and relations abroad, into the public funds; of which they it 

had a freſh inſtance, in ſubſcribing near five hundred thou - 1 
ſand pounds into the bank of England; ſo that, by a modeſt 0 
computation, the refugees were reckoned to have above two 
| millions ſterling in the government. That, as they could 
not be ſuppoſed to have brought one half of that money into 
| England, fo it was prudence to divert the thoughts they 
5 might have, upon the concluſion of the war, of carrying their 

vaſt gains abroad (which would very much leſſen the cur- 


(wherein were about eighteen tute of work throughout the 
years to come) for a fine of one kingdom. What then, at ſuch 
thouſand pounds, and the yearly a time as this, muſt be the con- 

rent of nine hundred and fifty ſequence of inviting hither, by a 

pounds; and, among other things, general naturalization, multi- 

were, by act of parliament, tudes of poor foreigners, who 


charged towards the raiſing of 
eight thouſand pounds per an- 
num for ever to the orphans, 


would only employ themielves 


in trade and manufuctnres? 


About the ſame time the city | 


; and other creditors of the ſaid of London having, on the 18h 
N city; which duties would be of February, petitioned the com- 
F wholly loſt, to the great preju- mons, that they might be heard 
4 dice of the ſaid city, and would by their council againſt the bill, 
bs render them incapable to ſup- and their requeſt being granted, 
a. | port the government of the ſame. their lawyers chiefly inſiſted on 
111 12. And, in the laſt place, That, the 11th of the above-mentioned 
U. 1 che nation being now ergaged reaſons; but upon examination 
"IS in an expenſive, though neceſ- it was found, that the duties of 
ds ſary war, taxes high, trade ob- package and ſcavage did not, of 
5 ſtructed, great quantities of wool- late, yield above twenty pounds 
dit. len, and other manufactures, lay per annum, moſt of the foreign 
8 unſold; and, as an effect hereof, merchants having been already 
1 0 the ſeveral prices of making them naturalized. „ 
ny very ſmall, many families deſti1i1imi ! | 
rein | | n 
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rent caſh and credit of Great-Britain) by granting them the 
advantages and privileges enjoyed by her majeity's natural 
born ſubjects ; which would not only engage them to ſettle _ 
here, but likewiſe bring over ſuch of their friends and rela- 


tions, as might hope to inherit their eſtates. That the 


French refugees had at all times, in their ſeveral ſtations and 


capacities, given ſignal proofs of their love for our happy 


__ conſtitution, and of their zeal and affection for the govern- 
ment; and, in particular, ſuch of them, as had military 
_ employments, which they had diſcharged, both in the late 


and preſent war, with diſtinguiſhing bravery and conduct. 


That this war had already conſumed ſuch vaſt number of 
men, that it was highly neceſfary to ſupply that loſs, by in- 
Ying foreigners to come over, whether the war continued, 


it was drawing to a period; in which caſe a great number | 


which would ſt Ill increaſe the ſcarcity of men; or whether . 


of hands would be requiſite to carry on the manufactures. 
"Ih Mort, that all the objections againſt a naturalization were 


The bill 
vaffed both 
houfſs, and 
received © the 
royal affeat, 
Burnet, 


grounded upon this falſe ſuppoſition, that, foreigners 
would ever continue, and be looked upon as ſuch ;? Which 


was ſuffciently confuted by paſt and daily experience. 


When thoſe who were againſt the bill perceived they 
ſhould have no ſtrength, if they ſet themſelves directly to 
oppoſe it, they ſtudied to limit ſtrangers in the receiving "the : 
ſacrament, to the way of the church of England. This pro- 
bably would not have hindered many, who were otherwiſe 
diſpo! ed to come among us: for the much greater part of 
the French came into the way of our church. But it was 


thought beſt to caſt the door as wide open as pollible, for 


encouraging of ſtrangers; and therefore ſince, upon their 


firſt coming over, ſome might chuſe the way, to which they 


had been accuſtomed beyond ſea, it ſeemed the more in- 


viting method to admit of all who were in any proteſtaut 
communion. Accordin; Ely, the bill was carried in the houſe 


of commons by a great majority, for naturalizing all foreign 


proteſta ants, upon their taking the oaths to the government, 


and recciving the ſacra ment. in any proteſtant church. All 


thoſe that appeared for this comprehenfive Way, were re- 
Troached for their coldneſs and indifference in the concerns 
of the church. Of this the biſhop of Sarum had a large 


.- thare ; for, v when the bill was brought up to the lords, he 
ſpoke copiouily for it; whillt the biſhop of Cheſter ſpoke as 
2.calouſly agalnſt it, Who ſcemed reſolved to diſtinguiſh him- 


ſelf as a 20 alot for that which was called High Church. The. 
bill P: afſcd with very little oppoſitian, though it was pro. 
TE tele 
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teſted againſt by ſeveral lords, as prejudicial to trade and 1708. 
manufactures, and of ill eee to our liberties and 
religion (i). 
The other ſubjects of debate in this ſeſſion were, the in- 
quiry into the Scotch invaſion, and the trials of treaſon in 
Scotland. What gave riſe to the great and long debates on 
theſe affairs, was this: upon the attempt made by the pre- 
tender, many of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, who 
had all along adhered to that intereſt, were ſecured ; and, 

aiter the fleet was got back to Dunkirk, and the danger was 
over, they were ordered to be brought up priſoners to Lon- 
don; when they came, there was no evidence at all againſt 


= them, ſo they were diſmiſſed, and ſent back to Scotland. No 


exceptions could be taken to the ſecuring them, while there 
was danger: but, ſince nothing beſides preſumptions la 
againſt them, the bringing them up to London, at ſuch a 
charge, and under ſuch a diſgrace, was much ceniured, as 
an unreaſonable and an unjult ſeverity 3 and was made uſe 
of, to give that nation a further averſion to the union, 
That whole matter was managed by the Scotch lords chen 


in the miniſtry, by which they both revenged themſelves on 


ſome of their enemies, and made a ſhew of zeal for the go- 


vernment; though ſuch as did not believe them ſincere in 
theſe profeltions,” thought it was done on deſign to exaiperate 


the Scots the more, and f lo to ditpoſe them to wiſh for ano- 


tier invaſion, The whig miniſtry in E ngland diſowned all 

theſe proceedings, and uſed the Scots priſoners ſo well, that 

they went down much inclined to concur with them: but 

the lord Godolphin fatally adhered to the Scotch mini- 

iters, and ſupported thems by which the advantage that 

might have been made from theſe ſevere proceedings was 
olf. Hence it was, that the lords having ordered their Inquiry in's 


members to attend on the 10th O1 f January, they took intothe ina 


To 8 otl. 14. 
conſideration the ſtate of the nation, with reſpect to the late p.. I 1. 


invaſion of Scotland. The lord Haverſham opened the de- Pr. H. C. 
bate with a long ſpeech, wherein he ſet forth, that the 
nation expected an inquiry into this matter, in which not 


only their welfare, but their very being itſelf, the ſecurity ; 
of the nation, and the ſafety of the queen, were highly con- 
cerned. For the ſucceſſes of their arms had not diſabled the 


French king from making farther attempts, Befides, it was 
plain, his chief dependence in the late invaſion Was from 


(i) e 8 Tr Guilford, 400 Notting 


Scarſdale, North and Grey, An- ham. 1 I, II. L. Vol. II. 261. 5 
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1708, the encouragement he had from hence ; and yet, notwith- 


| ſtanding all inquiries, it was ftill a great myſtery, who the 


perſons were, that were concerned in that unnatural trea- 
fon. It is true, ſeveral perſons of great quality had been 
5 taken up on ſuſpicion, but had any thing been proved 


 azainſt them? The French king had more encouragement, 
than before, to renew his a attempt upon us, ſince the me- 
thods hitherto taken to diſcover the many friends he has a- 
mong us had ſignified ſo little. Another encouragement Was 


„ Je fenceleſs condition of Scotland, the deficiency of 
forces, and ill ſtate of the garriſons at the time of the inva- 


ſion, notwithſtanding the certain account we had of it. He 
concluded with ſaying, “ My lords, if your lordſhips have 


& any intention of looking | into this matter, I ſhall make 
ec 


.v5 there may be laid before this houſe, at what time her ma- 
. 


« jeſty received the firſt account of the intended invaſion ? 


© What orders were thereupon iſſued into Scotland, with 
cc 


"66 
1 
- 2: <6 
44 
c 
« 


relation to the garriſons, and when, both before and 
66 


ſince the invaſion, from the time of the firſt intelii- 
„% gence? 


The lord Haverſham having ies; this. Pesch, fra 5 


other peers ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. Whereupon the 
houte appointed a committee, to inquire into the ſtate of the 
nation in relation to the intended invaſion, and ordered an 


7 adreſs to be preſented to the queen, to deſire that the papers 5 


concerning that affair might be laid before chem; which was 
readily complied with. 


Tord Harer- Not long after this addreſs, the lord Harertham W 5 


tham oem in the houſe of lords, the account of the Scotch invaſion, 
the account 


ol che Scotch in a much longer ſpeech, wherein he obſerves, that the 


invaſion. lords, who ſeconded his motion for the papers to be laid be- 
PT R. L, fore them, never ſo much as 


-* Hope the matter ſince : perhaps, they will ſay they never 
intended it; and that they called ſor the papers only to 
cover ſome deſign, or to try how an act of grace will reliſh, 

to which, as he was innocent, he ſhould not give his con- 
At: As to the papers, he had looked into them, as 


' of 
12 
LY 


your lordſhips a motion, which perhaps may give us ſome i 
slight. It is, That her majeſty will pleaſe to order that 


relation either to forces or garriſons? What was the num 
ber of regular troops and forces there at the time of this 
intelligence? What was the ſtate of the garriſons there at 
that time ? What augmentation was made.” or forces 
ſent thither, from the time of the intelligence, to the 
time of the invaſion? What orders had been given with 


looked into them, or have men- 


c« 
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with their lordſhips leave, would take notice of ſome par- 


of February, that the armament of Dunkirk was intended 
for Scotland; and the queen, on the 25th, impowers her 
privy- council there to put her forces, forts and garriſbns in 


the beſt order. There were not at that time above fifteen 


hundred men of regular forces in Scotland. Though this 
Was an inſufficient ſtrength, and though the parliament raiſed 


the eſtabliſhment, December 20, 1707, from two thouſand 


eight hundred and thirty-tour, to five thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty-two, yet there was little or no augmentation 
made, nor had the council one ſhilling for neceſſary expences _ 

the 11th of March, nor fo much as one penny ordered till 
the 13th, neither was the eſtabliſhment ſettled till after the 
invaſion, He then proceeds to ſhew, that when Scotland. 
was in this defenceleis condition, what aſſiſtance they had 
from Oſtend, England, and Ireland. The tranſports from 
Oſtend, did not arrive at Tinmouth bay, till ten days after 
the enemy were ſeen on the Scotch coaſt, ſo that the diſ- 


pute, had there been any, would have been over before 


nor by the lord lieutenant of Ireland, for the troops to be in 
a readineſs till the 13th. Now, conſidering what time 


would be taken up in providing neceſſaries for tranſporting 

the troops, it ſeems very evident, that the queen was nor 
truly acquainted with the danger ſhe was in, and that theſe 
forces muſt arrive in Scotland very late. He then took no- 
tice of the wretched ſtate of the garriſons, particularly of the 


caſtles of Stirling, Blackneſs, and Dumbarton, and con- 


cluded with ſaying, & I will not trouble you farther : I thi ne 
this matter is now very plain before your lordſhips; I 
& could wiſh I had not ſaid one word of truth in what ! 
have ſaid to you, but the vouchers ſhew it to be ſo; and, 


a8 


8 


if all this be true, it is a very ſtrange, a very frpriſing 


and a very aſtoniſhing truth. 


I ſhall not move any thing to your lordſhips farther in 


ce this matter: I believe there has been enough now ſaid, 
to juſtify thoſe lords for moving this inquiry, and ſhall 
add but this word, that if there be no greater care taken 

Wl, lor che future than there was at this time, of ſuch im- 
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ticulars: Mr. Boyle received certain intelligence, the 23d | 


they could come up. As to the troops from England, they 
had not orders to march till the 14th of March, which, 
conſidering the length of the march from hence to Edin- 
burgh, was certainly too long a delay. As for the troops 
from Ireland, the very orders to provide tranſports were not 
given by the lord Sunderland till the 12th of March here, 
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Britain were at that time, and now are, 
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< minent danger, it will be the greateſt miracle in the world, 


e ik, without a miracle, the pretender be not placed upon 
„ that throne.” 


This is the ſubſtance of what was obſerved by lord Ha- 
verſham, though there happened ſome interlocutions be- 
tween him and another lord; and ſome obſervations were 
made upon the papers as they were read. The duke of 
Buckingham and ſeveral peers ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. 


Upon which it was ordered, that the affair ſhould be con- 
ficered the Pueſday following in a full houſe. But all ended 


in a joint addreſs, as will pretently be ſeen. 

During theſe debates in the houſe of lords, the commons 
hid alſo taken the affair of the invaſion into conſideration. 
Purſuant to an add:els they had preſented to the queen, Mr. 
Boyle laid before the houſe a ſtate of the whole matter of 


the deſigned invaſion of North-Britaia ; the proceedings a- 


gainſt the late lord Griſſin, and others taken in open rebel- 


lon, and alſo an account of the names of all thoſe that 


were taken up, and the proceedings againſt them; and, in 
what poſture of defence the caſtles and garriſons of North- 
Not long after 
tre commons reſolved to preſent anocher addreſs to the 
quzen, I nat there might be laid before them a liſt of 


.- + the ſhips of war employed on account of the late invaſion 
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under vice-admiral Byng and rear-admiral Baker, and of 


the names of the captains, who were employed in that 
expedition, and what journals had been delivered in, re- 
lating to the ſame.” But after all theſe addreſſes, when 


C 


* 


the papers, relating to this affair, came to be conſidered, 
the houte at length reſolved, Firſt, That orders were 


not 
iued for the marching of the troops in England until 


the fourteenth day of March, it being neceſtary for the 
ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon and government, that the 
troops. in this part of the kingdom ſhouid not march into 
Scotland, till there was certain intelligence that the enemy 
intended to land in that part of the united kingdom. Se- 
condly, That timely and effectual care was taken by thoſe 
employed under her majeſty, at the time of the intended 
invalion of Scotland, to diſappoint the deſigns of her ma- 
jeſty's enemies both at home and abroad, by fitting out a 
iuticient number of men of war, ordering a competent 
2umber of troops from F landers, giving directions for the 
forces in Ireland to be ready for the aſſiſtance of the na- 
tion, and by making the neceſſary and proper diſpoſitions 
of the — in England. Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, 
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an addreſs was drawn up, and preſented to the queen with 


(k) However, the author of a 

piece, ſuppoſed to be written 
by the lord Haverſham himſelf, 
and publiſhed in 1709, in 4to, 
under the title of An account 


of the late invaſion, as it was 
opened by lord Haverſham, in 


the houſe of lords, on Friday 


the 25th of February, 1708-9 : 


with "ome obſervations that 
were made in the houſe of 
commons, and true copies of 


authentic papers, in a letter 
from a gentleman 1 in South -Bri- 
tain, to his friend in North- 


Britain,” obſerves, p. 20, &c. 
That the ſame papers being 
laid before the houſe of com- 
mons, purſuant to their ad- 


dreſs, produced the like ob- 


ſervations there, and that the 


Scots gentlemen concuired 


with the Engliſh, in blaming 
the conduct of the miniſtry; 


ee it was ſuch as gave 
great encouragement to the 


enemies of the government; : 


while its friends look on their 


country to be perfectly given 
up. This, tney ſaid, was their 
general ſenſe. 
of commons, {ome obſervations 
were alſo made upon the im- 
priſoning many perſons in Scot- 
land at that time; feveral 
lords and gentlemen of the beſt 

quality and eſtates were appre- 


In the houſe 


hended and ſeized, by virtue 
of warrants ſent from hence 


for ſuſpicion of treaſon and 
treaſonable practices; though 
it does not appear from the 


papers, that there was any 


cauſe to ſuſpect; nor that any 
of their countrymen (WhO were 


3 


* 


* 


51 


the propereſt perſons to be a; 
viſed with on this occaſion) 


were conſulted in it. For the 


earl of Mar, in his letter to the 
earl of Leven, March 9, writes, 
That he, with the dukes of 
Queenſberry and Montroſs, the 
earls of Loudon and Seafield, 
were ſummoned to the cabi- 
net, and were told there, that 
ſince both houſes had, for ſe- 


curing ſuſpected perfons, ſuſ- 


pended the Habeas Corpus 
act, it was fit perſons in Scot- 
land ſhould be apprehended ; _ 
and a lift was read to them, 
which they took down in writ- _ 
ing, and warrants were ready | 
drawn. This was certainly a 

very extrao!dinary way of pro- 

ceeding, and the more extra- 


ordinary, becauſe the greateſt 


part of the lords and gentle- 


men, taken up by theſe war- 
rants, had given undoubted 


teſtimonies ever ſince the re- 
volution (in which ſome of 


them had been very active and 


inſtrumental) of their fidelity _ 
and good affection to the go- 
vernment; they had taken all 


oaths that have been enjoined 
for their ſecurity; they had 


ſat in parhament; and ſome. 
of them had been in offices and , 
employments of great truſt in 


the reign of king William and 
of her majeſty. Others, under 
the like cireamitances; were 


taken up by warrants, bearin 
date the 29th of March, when 
the danger was over; which 
made the Scots gentlemen very 


free in declaring, that the tak. 


ing them up could be for no 


1 other 
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forms in the trial had not been obſerved, which the criminal 
court judged were neceſſary, and not to be diſpenſed with. 


THE HISTORY 


The conſideration of the ſtate of the nation, with reſpect 


to the late invaſion, gave occaſion to a bill concerning trials 
of treaſons in Scotland, under the title of © an act for im- 


« proving the union of the two kingdoms.” This bill cauſed 
very great and long debates, and ſprung from the proceed- 


ings againſt the ſuſpected perſons in Scotland, and particu- 


larly from a trial of ſome gentlemen of that kingdom, who 
had left their houſes, when the. pretender. was on the ſea, 
and had gone about armed, and in fo ſecret and ſuſpicious a 
manner, that it gave great cauſe of jealouſy. There was 
no clear evidence to convict them; but there were very 


ſtrong, if not violent preſumptions againſt them. Some 


: other r eaſon, than to influence 
the approaching elections to 


_ © parliament; and for their diſ- 


affection to the intereſts ſome 


© courtiers then promoted, ra- 


ther than for their diſaffection 
to her majeſty's perſon and go- 


_ © vernment, in which they were 


_ © the more confirmed, becauſe 
© they ſaw there was no evidence 
© in the papers againſt any of 


evidence of high-treaſon pre- 
_ © tended againſt five gentlemen, 
taken up by warrants from the 


© them. There was indeed ſome 


= privy-council of Scotland; but 


© that was ſuch, as the lord ad- 


© vocate writes, neither he, nor 

© the other advocates employed 
forher majeſty, did think would 
convict them; and therefore 
humbly offered it as their opi- 
nmnion, that it would be more 
for the honour and ſervice of 
her majeſty, and of her go- 
_* vernment, that they ſhould not 
be proſecuted. The earl of 
Sunderland, in his anſwer, ac- 
* quainted him, he had laid his 


memorial before her majeſty, 


«© who was well ſatisfied with 
9 what he had done, in procuring 
evidence againſt the priſoners 3. 


« and though poſſibly, upon their 


« trial, the evidence might not 


© be ſufficient to convict them 


by the law of Scotland, yet, 
© conſidering all the circum- 
© ſtances of that affair, and the 
* noiſe it has made in the world, 
© her majeſty thought it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for her ſervice, 


that it be carried as far as it 


and acquitted. After all the 
obſervations made upon the 
papers, the conſideration of 


them ended in the houſe of 


c 

6 

commons, in the reſolution 
* above-mentioned. The gen- 
« tlemen that were againſt this 
« reſolution, deſired that all the 
« papers laid before the houſe, 
relating to the intended inva- 
ſion of Scotland, might be 
« printed, that the world might 
© ſee and judge, how well- 
* grounded it was. But thoſe, 
who had juſtified the miniſtry 
© in their debates, and voted for 
* the reſolution, would not ſuf- 
fer the papers to be printed, 


ſo that the queſtion was carried 


© in the negative.“ 


But 


will bear. Accordingly, they 
were brought upon their trials, 
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But the queen's advocate, Sir James Stuart, was of and- 


ther mind. The court thought it was neceſſary, by their 
laws, that the names of the witneſſes ſhould have been ſig- 


nified to the priſoners fifteen days before the trial. But the 
queen's advocate had not complied with this, as to the chief 
witneſſes, ſo that the court could not hear their evidence. 
He did not upon that move for a delay; and therefore the 
trial went on, and the gentlemen were acquitted, Severe 


expoſtulations paſſed between the queen's advocate and 
the court. They complained of one another to the queen, 


and both ſides juſtified their complaints in print. 


Upon this 


it appeared, that the laws in Scotland, concerning trials in 


_ eaſes of treaſon, were not fixed nor certain. 


ſon a bill was brought into the houſe of commons to ſettle 
that matter ; but it was ſo much oppoſed by the Scots mem- 


For which rea- 


bers, that it was dropped in the committee. It was taken 


up and managed with more zeal by the lords. 
It conſiſted of three heads: all crimes, which were © licks" 
| treaſon by the Jaw of England, and theſe only, were to be 
| high-treaſon in Scotland. The manner of proceeding ſet- 
tled in England was to be obſerved in Scotland ; and the 


The heads. 
of the ac. 55 


pains and forfeitures were to be the ſame in both nations. 


The Scotch lords oppoſed every branch of this act. They 


P that all things, that were high- treaſon by the law 
of England, might be enumerated in the act, for the infor- 
mation of the Scots nation; otherwiſe they muſt ſtudy the 
book of ſtatutes, to know when they were ſafe, and when 
they were guilty, To this it was anſwered, that direction 
would be given to the judges, to publiſh an abſtract of the 


laws of high-treaſon, which would be a ſufficient informa- 


tion to the people of Scotland in this matter. That nation 
would by this means be in a much ſafer condition than they _ 
were now; for the laws they had, were conceived in ſuch 
general words, that the judges might put ſuch conſtruc- _ 
tions on them, as ſhould ſerve the ends of a bad court; but 
they would by this act be reſtrained in this matter for the 


future. 


debate: it changed the whole method of proceedings in 
Scotland. The former way there was, the queen's advo- 
cate ſigned a citation of the perſons, ſetting forth the ſpecial 
matfer of high-treaſon, of which they were accuſed. This 
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ing in Scet- 
land. 


was to be delivered to them, together with the names of the 


witneſſes, fifteen days before the trial. When the jury 


Was impannelled, no mp ter charges were allowed: | 
alen 
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reaſons were to be offered with every challenge ; and, if 


the court allowed them, they were to be proved immedi- 
ately. Then the matter of the charge, which is there called 


the relevancy of the libel,-was to be argued by lawyers, 
whether the matter, ſuppoſe it ſhould be proved, did amount 


to high-treaſon, or not. This was to be determined by a 


roof of the fact was not till then to be made. Of that the 


| jury had the cognizance. Anciently the verdict went with 


the majority, the number being fifteen ; but, by a late act, 


the verdict was to be given upon the agreement of two _ 
third parts of the jury. In the ſentence, the Jaw did not 
| limit the judges to a certain form, but they could aggravate 


the puniſhment, or moderate it, according to the circum- 


ſtances of the caſe, All this method was to be ſet aſide ; 
grand jury was to find the bill ; the judges were only to re- 
gulate proceedings, and to declare what the law was; and 
the whole matter of the indictment was to be left intire to 
the jury, who were to be tWelve, and all to ASes in their 
verdict. - 
In one particular, the forms of Scotlind were much pre- 
- ferable to thoſe in England; the depoſitions of the witneſſes 
were taken indeed by Word of mouth, but were writ out, 
and after that were ſigned by the Witneſſes they were ſent 
into the jury; and theſe were made a part of the record. 
This was very flow and tedious; but the jury, by this means, 
was more certainly poſſeſſed of the evidence, and the matter 
was more clearly delivered down to poſterity ; whereas the 
records in England are very defective, and give no ent to 
an hiſtorian who peruſes them. i 
The Scots oppoſed this alteration of their: way of pro- 
- ne. They ſaid, that neither the judges, the advocates, 
nor the clerks, would know how to manage a trial of trea- 
Jon. They inſiſted moſt on the having the names of the 
witneſſes to be given to the perſons ſome days before their 


trial. It e reaſonable that a man ſhould know who 


was to be brought to witneſs againſt him, that ſo he might 
5 examine his life, and ſee what credit ought to be given to 
him. On the other hand, it was ſaid, this would open 4 
door to practice, either upon the witneſſes to corrupt them, 
or in ſuborning other witneſſes to defame them. To this 
it was anſwered, that a guilty man knew what could be 
brought againſt him; and, without ſuch notice, would take 
all the methods poſſible to defend himſelf, But provition 


Sgt to be made for innocent men, whole chief guilt might 
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be a good eftate, upon which a favourite might have an 
eye; and therefore ſuch perſons ought to be taken care of. 


This was afterwards ſo much ſoftened, that it was only de- 
fired that the names of the wittielles;: who had given evi- 


dence to the grand jury, ſhould, upon their finding the bill, 
be ſigniſied to the priſoner five hours before his trial. Upon 
a diviſion of the houſe on this queſtion, the votes were equal; 


and therefore by the rule of the houſe, that i in ſuch a Cale 
| the negative prevails, it was loft, 


Upon the third head of the bill the debates grew Rill of brei. 


tures in caſes 


S of treaſon, 
intails and perpetuities ; and therefore it was faid, that ſince, 


by one of the articles of the union, all private rights were 
{till preſerved, no breach could be made on thele ſettle 
ments. Biſhop Burnet carried this further: he thought 


warmer. In Scotland many. families were ſettled by long 


that it was neither juſt nor reaſonable to ſet the children on 
begging for their fathers faults : that the Romans, during 


their liberty, never thought of carrying punithment fo far: 


that it was an invention, under the tyranny of the empe- 


rors, who had a particular revenue called the Fife (I); and 
all forfeitures were claimed by them, from whence they 
were called confiſcations: that it was never the practice of 
free governments : that Boulogne flouriſhed beyond any 
town in the pope's dominions, becauſe they made it an ar- 
ticle of their capitulation with the pope, that no confiſcation 


ſhould follow on any crime whatſoever: that in Holland the 


confiſcation was redeemable by ſo very ſmall a ſum as an 


(1) This remark of biſhop force, and comprehenſion of rea- 
Burnet is clearly overthrown by ſoning, not to be found in any 


the author of an excellent piece, other diſcourſe on that ſubject, 
publiſhed this prefent year 1745, This writer oppoſes to the bi- | 
and intitled, Some conſidera- ſhop's obſervation, concerning 


« tions on the law of forfeitures the Roman fife, the words of 


© for high-treafon, occaſioned by *« Cujacius ad L. Jul. Maj. Fiſcus + 
* a claule in a late act, for mak- erat populi, nunc imperatoris,“ 


ing it treaſon to correſpond w hich intimates, * "That forfei- 


with the pretender's ſons, or * tures was a known puniſhment | 
any of their agents, &c.” in * during the republic. It was 
which the law of foifeitures is © then called Bonorum Publi- 
juſtified from the principles of „ catio. But the biſhop feems | 


natural juſtice, the practice and “ to have been miſled by gra 


genius of the ſreeſt ſtates, the „late origin of the word, 
conſtitution of the Engliſh go- © imagine the thing itſelf y Was 
vernment, wich a perſpicuity, introduced no earlier.” 
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1708-9. hundred guilders (m). That many inſtances might be 
rv brought of proſecutions, only to obtain the confiſcation. Fo 
But in this none of the lords ſeconded the biſhop. It | 
was acknowledged that this was juſt and reaſonable, ange 
fit to be paſſed in good times; but, ſince the nation was 
then expoſed to ſo much danger from abroad, it did not 
ſeem adviſable to abate the ſeverity of the law. But clauſes 
were agreed to, by which, upon marriages, ſettlements 
might be made in Scotland, as was practiſed in England ; 
for no eſtate is forfeited for the crime of him, who is only 
tenant for life. By this act alſo tortures were condemned; 
and the queen was impowered to grant commiſſions of Oyer - 
and Terminer, as in England, for trying treaſons. The 
Scots inſiſted on this, that, the juſticiary or the criminal 
court being preſerved by an article of the union, this broke 
in upon that. It was anſwered, that the criminal court 
Was ſtill to ſit in the time regulated; but theſe commiſſions 
were granted upon ſpecial occaſions. In the intervals be- 
tween the terms, it might be neceſſary, upon ſome emer- 
gency, not to delay trials too long. But, to give ſome 
content, it was provided by a clauſe, that a judge of the 
__ criminal court ſhould be always one of the quorum in theſe 
_ commiſſions. Thus the bill paſſed in the houſe of lords, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of all the Scots lords, with 
_ whom many of the tories concurred, they being diſpoſed 


to oppoſe the court in every thing, and to make treaſon. as 
| little to be dreaded as poſſible. | 


the council of ſtate condemns _ 
any officer who abuſes a public 
truſt in the finances, the ar⸗ 
mies, the negotiations, or juſ- 
tice of the republic, to the 
heavieſt penalties by fine, ſuit- 
ed to the crime, the exigency, 
and example. And it is much 
the ſame thing to the children 
of a criminal, whether the for- 
tune of the family be taken 
from them by judgment of in- 
tire forfeiture, or by a diſcre- 
tionary ſentence condemning 


Y (m) The author of Some 
1 © conſiderations on the law of 
= « forfeitures,” p. 39, takes notice 
5 of this aſſertion as a miſtake in 
| - biſhop Burnet, and 3 
* © That the contrary is well 
known; and that it would be 
to turn legal puniſhments of 
F | high crimes into a jeſt, were a 
1 redemption of that kind al- 
lowed. This is not only the 
( © caſe in the ſeparate adminiſtra- 
tion of many of the provinces, 
but we are told by one of the 
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The bill met with the ſame oppoſition in the houſe of 1708-9. 


commons; yet it paſſed with two amendments. By one. 


the names of the witneſſes, who had appeared before the Proceedings 
on the bill in 


grand jury, were ordered to be ſent to the priſoner ten days the houſe of 

before his trial. The other was, that no eſtate in land was commons. 
to be forfeited upon a judgment of high-treaſon; which 

came up fully to the motion which biſhop Burnet had made. 

Both theſe amendments were looked on as ſuch popular 
things, that it was not probable that the houſe of commons 


would recede from them. Upon that, the whigs in the 


houſe of lords did not think fit to oppoſe them, or to loſe 


the bill; and therefore it was moved to agree to theſe 


amendments, with this proviſo, moved by the lord Sommers, 
that they ſhould not take place till after the death of the 


pretender. It was ſaid, that, ſince he aſſumed the title of 
king of Great-Britain, and had fo lately attempted to invade 


the nation, it was not reaſonable to leſſen the puniſhment, 
and the dread of treaſon, as long as he lived. Others ob- 


jected to this, that there would be -ſtill a pretender after 


him, ſince ſo many perſons ſtood in the lineal deſcent be- 
fore the houſe of Hanover, fo that this proviſo ſeemed to be, 


upon the matter, the rejecting the amendment. But it was 


obſerved, that to pretend to the right of ſucceeding was a 


different thing from aſſuming the title, and attempting an 


| invaſion. The amendment was received with this proviſo z 
but thoſe, who were againſt the whole bill, did not agree 


to it. The houſe of commons conſented to the proviſo, 


| which the lords had added to their amendment, with a 
further addition, that it ſhould not take place till three 


years after the houſe. of Hanover ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown. 


This met with great oppoſition; it was conſidered : as a The bill 


| diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe, who were for or againſt both houſes 
| the preſent conſtitution and the ſucceſfion ; the Scots ſtill 


oppoſing it on the account of their formal laws. Both par- 
ties collected their ſtrength, and many, who had gone into 
the country, were brought up on this occaſion ; ſo that the 
bill, with all the amendments and proviſo's, was carried 
by a ſmall majority; the lords agreeing to this new amend- | 


| ment. The Scots members in both houſes feemed. to ap- 


prehend, that the bill would be very odious in their coun- 


try; and therefore, to maintain their intereſt at home, they 


who were divided in every thing elſe, og agree in | oppoking 
7 this bill. 


The 
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1708-0, 


An act of 


grace. 


ſolved to have an act of grace immediately upon it. 
the firſt the queen had ſent, though ſhe had now reigned 
The miniſters, for their own ſakes, 
It was indeed fuller 


took care that it ſhould be very full. 
All treaſons committed be- 


than any former act of grace. 


ſtill at mercy. 


T HE. HISTORY 


The court apprehended, from the heat with which the 


debates were managed, and the difficulty in carrying the 


bill through both houſes, that ill-diſpoſed men would endea- 
vour to poſſeſs people with apprehenſions of bad deſigns 
and ſeverities that would be ſet on foot; and therefore re- 
It was 


above ſeven years. 


fore the ſigning the act, which was the 19th of April, were 


pardoned, thoſe only excepted that were done upon the ſea. 
By this, they who had embarked with the pretender, were 
Fhis act, according to form, was read 


power. 


once in both houſes, and with the uſual compliments of. 


thanks (n). 


(n) Beiden theſe, there were 


other things of leſs importance 


paſſed this ſeſſion, Fe 


| theſe following : 


The injury done to major-ge- 


neral Webb, after the battle of 
8 Wynendale, having made a great 
noiſe, the leaders of the tory | 
party readily ſeized this oppor- 
tunity, both to do him juſtice, 
and, at the ſame time, to ex- 
| Poſe the partiality of thoſe in 
Sir Thomas Hanmer 
therefore made a motion, on the 


13th of December, “That the 


thanks of the houſe be given 
* to major-general Webb, for 
e the great and eminent ſervices 
performed by him at the battle 
f Wynendale;“ which was 
unanimouſly carried in the affir- 
"The major-general be- 


mative. 
ing then in the houſe, the ſpeaker 


gave him, in his place, the thanks 
of the houſe ; which he acknow- 
ledged in a very handſome and 


modeſt ſpeech, ſaying, among 


other things, That he valued | 
ec the honour done him by the 
„commons above the greateſt 


Theſe 


“ rewards.” This 


«© tom, which, of late years, 


„ had been introduced, of re- 
turning thanks to e gene- 
„ rats as had performed emi- 


« nent ſervices; eſpecially when 


ce they received thoſe compli- 
ments as modeſtly as the wor- 
„ thy member, to whom they 
c were now given, had done, 
„But it was with grief, he ob- 


« ſerved, that a certain com- 
« mander, on whom, not only 


the thanks of the houſe, but 
« alſo great rewards had been 
c beſtowed, appeared yet to be 
This reflection 
Was viſibly levelled at the duke 


60 unſatisfied. 1 


of Marlborough, who, about 
that very time, was attacked in 


two pieces, which were printed 
and induſtriouſſy ſpread about; 
the one intitled, 


A ſpeech of 
« Caius Memmius, tribune to the 
« people of Rome, tranſlated from 


« Salluſt ;* the other intitled, 
An 7 Of a dream. at Har- 


ba On 


0 wich, 2505 


gave Mr. : 
Bromley occaſion to ſay, That 
« he did not diſapprove the cuſ- 


which was coneluded the REG of April, when te follow- _——— 1 
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Theſe were the tranſactions of this ſeſſion of parliament, 170g. 


On the other "M2 | ths fame 
day that an addreſs was voted by 


the commons for ſuch treaties 


and agreements, as bad been 
made for contributions, it was 
unanimouſly reſolved, That 


« the commons of Great: Bri- 


« tain being truly ſenſible, not 
« only of the great and eminent 


grace 


« ſervices performed by his 9 


„„ the duke of Marlborough, 
« the laſt ſucceſsful campaign, 


« ſy much to the honour of 
« Great-Britain, and advantage 


of all Europe, but alſo of the 
c indefatigable zeal he peric- 
 yered in for the ſervice of the 


% common cauſe abroad, while 
« he might, with reaſon, expect 
© to be received with all the 
« marks of honour and fatisfac- 
<« tion at home, did, with a juſt 
« regard to his glorious actions, 


« return him the thanks of the 
« houſe, . and ordered their 
« ſpeaker to tranſmit the ſame 


© to his grace.” This being 


3 done, the duke of Ma: Tborough 
returned an anſwer, dated from 


Bruſſels, February the 13th, 
1709, importing, © That he 

was extremely ſenſible of the 
great honour, which the houſe 


& of commons had done him, in 
« the vote the ſpeaker had been 


4 pleaſed to tranſit to him by 
their order : that nothing 
could give him more fatisfac- 


tion, than to find the ſervices, 


he endeavoured to do the 
queen and his country, ſo ac- 


ceptable to the houſe of com- 
* mons. Aud he begged the 
' «4 favour of the ſpeaker to allure 
{ © them, he ſhould never think 


* OL, XV "ny 


ing 


40 bleſſing, be e ument 


able peace for her majeſty and 
© his fellow ſubjects.“ 


procuring a ſafe and e e 


The ſe Mon 


S ends. 


any pains or perſeverance too 
De great, if he might, by wats | 


Moreover, when the news of 


the reduction of Ghent was 


brought over, both houtes pie- 


ſented an addreſs to the queen, 


wherein the duke of Murlbo- 
rough was mentioned with ho- 


« congratulated her upon the 
« laſt great effort of this glo- 
1 rious year; 4 year, that would 
be ever Foy in hiſtory, as 


ce hopes of her enemies, as for 


well for the intire diſappoint- 
ment of all the. attempts and | 


nour. In this addrefs, they 


ce the wonderful ſucceſſes, with 


© which God had bleſſed the 
arms of her majelly and her 
That the 


« allies:“ adding,“ 


” unuſual length of the cam- 


„ paign, the variety of Events, 55 


« ance of the actions, has given I 


% many opportuntties to her ma- 
„ jeſty's general, the duke of 


«© Marlborough, to ſhew his 


© 


&© conſummate ability, and all 


„the great qualities neceſliry 
«« for ſo high a truſt; her eby, | 


« in conjunction with the re- 


« nowned prince Eugene of 
Savoy, ſuch conf; derable pro- 
6 greſs had been made, and the 


cc conguelts ſo far advanced, that 
& there is reaſon to hope the 


enemy, in ſpite of all their 
© pręeſumption, would ſoon find 


« themſelves under an abſolute 


55 veceſſity of tubmitting to a 
ſake and honourabl: eP eace.” 
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1 1709. ing ſpeech of the lord-commiſſioners was delivered to both Fi 
3 IQ houſes by the chancellor: 7 5 l SS WES 13 
| ©, Theduke of Marlborough be- commons, having attended the 
ing arrived, after a dangerous, queen with the faid addreſs, her 


| paſſage from Oſtend, came to 
1 the 1ſt of March, whilſt 


the lords were ſitting; the 
lord - chancellor, by order of in 
| „ that addreſs ; as ſhe had alfo 
e been in all the other which 
„„ they had made on the ſame 
« ſubje&;” aſſuring them, © no 


the houſe, returned him thanks 
for the eminent ſervices per- 
formed by him the laſt cam- 


EM wh over propofals of peace, 


the lord Sommers moved for an 
addreſs to be preſented to the 


Bo queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed 


to take care, at the concluſion 
of the war, that the French king 
might be obliged to own her 


title and the proteſtant ſucceſ- 


Hon, and that the pretender 
might be removed out of the 
French dominions; which being 
_ unanimouſly approved, the ad- 


dreſs was ſent down to the com- 


mons, where Mr. Boyle repre- 


| ſented, «© That the Britiſh na- 


tion having been at a vaſt ex- 
: 45 pence of lood and tr eaſure, 
* for the proſecution of this ne 


« ceſſary war, it was but juſt 


they ſhould reap ſome benefit 


by the peace: and the town 
of Dunkirk being a neſt of 
d dirates, that inſeſted the o. 
cean, and did infinite miſchief 
* to trade, he therefore moved, 
That the demoliſhing of its“ 
«« fortifications and harbour be 


aign. As he was ſuppoſed to 


majeſty told them, That ſhe 


« was of the ſame opinion with | 
« her two houſes of parliament, 
« in the ſeveral particulars of 12 


« care ſhould be wanting on 
her part, to attain the ends 


they had deſired.” This ad- 


dreſs of both houſes was highly 
acceptable to the whole nation, 


and to all our allies. 


An order having been made, 
on the 13th of January, by the 


privy-council, in purſuance of 


her majelly's pleaſure to them, 
ſigniſied, That in the form of 


6% prayer, with ae Wy. to 
4 almighty God, to be uſed 
« in all churches and chapels 
«© every year upon the eighth day 
of March (being the day, on 
„ which her majeſty began her 
« happy reign) in the prayer 


« at the communion ſervice, im- 


„ mediately before the reading 
of the epiſtle, for the queen, 


« as fapreme governor of this 
« church, thele words follow- 
e ing be leſt out: [And, that 
10 | theſe bleſſings may be conti- 
“% nued to after-ages, make the 


J << fortifications and harbour be 4 queen, we pray thee, an hap- Þ 
| | | e inſiſted upon in the addrefs :? «© 2 mother of children; who, = 


BY Which, with that amendment, © being educated in thy true 1 
| | Was unammonſly 2 and © faith and fear, may happily Þ < 
Et: | carried back to their Jordſhips * ſucceed in the government of! 
| | by Mr. fecretary Boyle. The „ theſe kingdoms.”] This or- Þ 
|} | lord-chancellor, on the part of der ſeeming to intimate, that the Þ « 
| | the peers, and the ſpeaker of queen deſigned to paſs the re- Þ 
| | the commons, on the part of the mainder of her life in widow- | 
| | eee ee cee eee g dane | 5 5 | rs | m hoct ; 

14 

{. | 

| 

| | 
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| 4 0 1709. 
MI look and beth, ne N 


B EIN G now, by the queen's s directions, to put an The com- 


end to this ſeſſion, we have it in command from her miſſioners _ 


ſpe 
* majeſty to  affure you, her majeſty 1 is extremely ſenſible . 


& of April 1. 


Pr. H. C. | 


. Mr. Watſon, ſon to the I 


lord Rockin ham, moved, on 

5 25th of January, in the 
houſe of commons, © That an 
humble addreſs be preſented 
« to her majelty, that ſhe would 
« not ſuffer her juſt grief fo 


« far to prevail; but would 


have ſuch indulgence to the 
« hearty deſires of her ſubjects, 
« as to entertain thoughts of 


& a ſecond marriage.” This 1 
ed to her majeſty, and by word 
of mouth to ſeveral members 
without doors, that ſuch a bill 
was contrary to the alliance 
between her majeſty and the 
king his maſter; and it being 


motion, being ſeconded and ſap- 


hogs by ſeveral young mem 


ers, was unanimouſly carried, 
and a committee was appointed 
to draw up the addreſs; which 
being agreed to, and the lords 


having given their concurrence 


to the ſame, was the next day pre- 
ſented to the queen by the Lo 
ers of the two houſes. The queen 
was not a little ſurprized at this 


unexpected addreſs; to which 


ſhe returned an anſwer, import- 


ing, * That the frequent marks 


« of duty and affection, ſhe had 


© received from both houſes of 


« parliament, muſt needs be 
« very acceptable to her: that 


the proviſion ſhe had made 
« for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 


would always be a proof, how 


% much ſhe had at heart the fu- 


| «ture; happineſs of the king- 
dom: but that the ſubject of 


this addreſs was of ſuch a na- 


A ture, that ſhe was perſuaded 


Ws they did not expect a parti - 
3 Hala anſwer.“ 0 However the 


commons, on the 29th, voted 
their thanks for this anſwer. | 
A bill was brought into the 


houſe of commons, for the ex- 


portation of tobacco, and 
© other commodities and manu- 
factures of the growth and 


product of Great-Pritain - the 


deſign of which was, to exchange | 
tobacco for French wines. But 
the Portugueſe ambaſſador hay- 


ing, by a memorial, repreſent- 


confidered, beſides, that ſuch an 


exchange wauld redound to the 
advantage of France, and to tie 
benefit of five or fix perſons in 
Great-Britain only, the bill was 


diſmiſſed, by putting off the con- 


heron” of it for a month. 


And, on the other hand, a bill 


Was ordered to be brought 3 


for the more efſfectual prohi- 


| biting the importation of Freach 
© wines, and all other commo- 
dities of the groth and . 5 
duct of France.” 
It may here be lere, chat | 
our trade was now very high, 
and was carried on every Where 
with advantage, but no where 
more than at Liſb>n : for the 
_ Portugueſe were io happy, in 

In uon in America, that 
| they diſcoy eced vaſt quantities of 


their 


1 8 = gold 
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bad harveſt: 


THE HIS TO 
of the zeal and affection you have ſhewn for her ſervic 
25 and the good of her people, and of the prudence and a 
So patch, 


iL golck i in th oe mines, and we were 
aſſured that they had brought 
home to Portugal, the former year, 


about ſour millions ſterling, of 


which they, at that time, ſtood 


in great need, for they had a very 
but gold anſwers 
all things: they were ſupplied 


from. England with corn, and 


we had in return a large ſhare of 
their gold. 


The deficiency of the laws to 


: punith inſults, in caſe of ſoreign 
miniſters, being apparent in the 7 


caſe of the Muſcovite ambat- 
tador, a byl was brought into 
the houſe of commons, for 
« prelerving the privileges of 
* ambaſſadors and other foreign 
mipiſters.“ Count Gallas, the 


imperial and Spaniſh envoy, hav- 


ing got a copy of it, communi- 


cated it to baron Spanheim, the 
_ Pruſſian ambaſlador, 


at whoſe 
houſe there was a meeting of 
foreign minriliets, 
to Jay 


Bs in a memorial, importing, 


"That the preamble of the bill 5 
mentioned only the particular 
indignity offered to the Muſ- 
©: COvite ambaſſador, and his be- 
ing arreſted and taken out of 


his coach by violence, &c. in 
contempt of the protection 
granted by her majeſty, with- 


SM 


* vileges of ambafladors are 
founded, and which is ſupe- 


© rior and antecedent to all mu- 
nicspal laws: | 
they inſiſted, that in the pre- 
4 amble theſe words Mould ve 


and therefore 


added, 
« of nations, and in prejudice 
« of the rights and privile 


2 5 ble. 


* 


treatment. 


pretence. 


who reſolved 
beſcre che ſecretaries of 
Nate their obſervations on the 


* Int. Great-Britaih, 


out taking notice of the law 
of nations, on Which the pri- 


Contrary to the law 


ges 
8e, 


« which ambaſſadors, and other 
public miniſters, authorized 


and received as ſuch, have at 


« all times been thereby poſſes 
e ſed of, and which ought to 
be kept ſacred and inviola- 
II. That, in the clauſe 
for preventing for the ſuture 
* the ſerzing, arreſting, or im- 
© priſoning of public miniſters, it 
ſhould be made criminal to 
offer them any inſult or ill. 
III. That their 
equipages, goods, and other 
effects, of what nature ſoe- 
ver, ought likewiſe to enjoy 
„the fame protection, with their 
perſons and ſervants, and not 
be ſeized or ſtopped on any 
IV. That their 
houſes ought to be aecounted 


A 


and declared ſanctuaries, and 


no bailiff>, or other officers ot 


And that forcign 
ambaſſadors, and other mini- 
ſters, ought to enjoy theſe pri- 
« vileges from their firſt coming 
till they 
* are out of her majeſly's domi- 
* nions, even after they have 


* 


c 


had their audience of leave, as 
£; long as they retain their cha- 


The ſubſtance of th 


racters.? 
memorial being communicated 
to the committee, to whom thay 
bill was referred, they inſerted 


the firlt amendment in the pre- 


amble, but did not think pro- 


per to mention the other parti. 


culars: and, Mr. Compton hav- 
ing repor red the fey eral amend- 
| | ments 


juſlice, allowed to enter the 


8 fame, V. 


40 


OF ENGLAND. 


cc W of this ſeſſion. 


patch, with which you have compleated the im portant 


Ihe vigour and firmneſs of your proceedings have al- 
cc a had a very good effect on affairs abroad ; and there 


40 more. evident. 


15 05 ntlemen of the houſe 


is ground to hope, that, by God's bleſling on her ma- 
jeſty's endeavours, this will every day e and 


of commons, 


8 GB: We are to return you in particular her majeſty” $ thanks; 
ſo timely and eff taal the 


&« for Jour: having provided 


ments made to the bil, the houſe | 
added a clauſe, “ That no per- 


« ſon ſhould be proceeded againſt 


. "bs tor having arreited the ſer- 
« vant of an ambaſtador, or 


« public miniſter, by virtue of 


this act, unleſs the name of 


„ ſuch ſervant be firſt reviſter- commons, in a grand commit- 


tee, came to Kur reſolutions 


O 


< ed in the office of one of the 
« principal ſecretaries of ſlate, 
and by ſuch ſecretary tranſ- 
„ mitted to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
„ don and Middleſex, who fhall 


« hang up the ſame in ſome 
public place in their ohices, 


1 Kc.“ and ordered the bill to 
be ingroſſed. 


niſteis, having alſo procured a 


The ſoreig n mi- 


copy of this laſt clauſe, held a- 
nother aſſembly at baron Span- 


heim's houſe, at which the earl 
of Sunderland aſſiſting, they re- 


preſented. to him, 'That the 


__ « exacting liſts of forcign mini- 
ters ſervants was a thing un- 
« practiſed in other courts, and 
liable to ſeveral inconvenien- 


cies; and deſired beſides, that 


« the lord chambeilain of her 
« majeſty's houſhold might be 
„added to the number of per- 
ſons appointed by this bill, to 
take cognizance of the of- 
* tences committed a 


gainſt the 


privileges of foreign mini- 
ſters, and to inflict Auch pu- 
niſhments, as they ſhall judge 
««c fit.“ 
not think fit to make any more 
alterations in the bill. 


zut the parliament did 


On the 14th of March, the 


in favour of the inhabitants of 
Nevis and St. Chrittophers, who 


had ſuffered by the late inva- 


ſion of the French; and voted 


the ſum of one hundred and 


three thouſand two hundred and 


three pounds for the uſe of ſuch 


ſufferers, as ſhould re-ſettie in 
their plantations in thoſe iſiands. 


The commons being inform- 


ed, that the humour of laying 
wagers about the events of war 


was grown to ſuch an height, 


that many unwary perſons were 
ruined by it, and that the moſt 
crafty in thoſe bargains main— 


tained clandeſtine cor reſponden- 


ces abroad, Which might be of 


dangerous conſequence to the 


and received the royal aſſent, ta, 
prevent the lay ing of wagers re- 
lating to the public. 


government, a bill was brought 
in, Which paſſed both houſes, 
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ſupplies found neceſſary to the proſecution of this war, 
with an augmentation of thoſe: forces, which, in con- 
6 junction with our allies, have, by God's aſſiſtance, pro- 


cured us the A eee over the common 
enemy. 


our chearfulneſs 1 in giving ſuch lm pen at this 
= 


cc 
cc 


juncture, and the ready advances, which have been made 
for their being effectual, with ſo little burden to the 
people, ſhew, you perfectly underſtand how to make a 
right uſe of our paſt ſucceſſes, and that nothing is too dif- 


ficult for ſo dutiful and affectionate 9 11 7 5 e in de- 
fence of ſo good a cauſe. — | 5 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„Her majeſty, through the whole 8 of hes reign, 


having been deſirous to ſhew all poſſible inſtances of good- 


neſs and clemency to her ſubjects, hath now, for the 
ſtrengthening the union, and ꝗuieting the minds of all 
er ſubjects throughout the united kingdom, thought fit 


to grant them an act of grace and free pardon, in a more 


full and beneficial manner, than hath been formerly uſed; 
not doubting, but all her people will make a right uſe - 
of, and ſuitable returns on their parts. for fo amen | 


nary an indulgence, _ 


Her majeſty, having alſo been ul nine to 


give the royal aſſent to "the ſeveral bills you have preſent- 
cd during this ſeſſion, commands us to obſerve to you 
on that occaſiong that the life and benefit of all laws, 


how wiſely ſocver they are framed, do chiefly conſiſt in a 


due and regular execution of them, and therefore to ex- 


hort you, that, when you return to your countries, you ; 
would think it indiſpenſably your duty, to ſet a good ex- 


ample towards an impartial and ſteady obſervation of the 
many good laws, which have been enacted (eſpecially | 


ſince the late revolution) and which fall within your pro- 
vince to execute; it being but too evident, that the de- 
fect at preſent attending us is not ſo much the want of 


new Jaws, as the neglect and diſregarding thoſe Aready 
made.“ Rat 


eg this the parliament was prorogued t to the 29th of 


: May. 


Hit. of Fut. 


© Eroat froſt. 


The ſeverity of. the inter en was very 8 
chi 3 year ; for it began to freeze, the night before Chriſt- 
| mas- 


Czar, in order to ſoften his reſentment of the late affront © 


; OF ENGLAND. 
mas-day, with great violence, and not long after fell great 1709. 


ſnows. Thoſe, who compared the great froſt in 1683-4 ww 


with this, obſetved, that the firſt was generally a bright 
one, and continued above two months without interrup- 
tion; but the latter moſtly dark, and with ſome intervals 
laſted a month longer ; during which; many cattle, eſpeci- 


ally ſheep, and likewiſe birds, periſhed. The Thames was 


frozen over, and, on the 3d of 4 anuary, people began to 


erect booths, and ſet up tents on the ice. It was alſo ob- 
ſerved, that the ſummer, which ſucceeded the froſt in 1683-4, 
was exceſſively hot and dry, affording in general great plen- 


ty of things neceſſary for human life; but this proved very 


near as comfortleſs as the winter, by reaſon of the coldneſs 


and moiſture of the air, pouring almoſt continual rains on 
the earth, which, as it retarded the maturity of the fruits, 
ſo, in many places, occaſioned a: thin harveſt, and this a 


| ſcarcity of corn. This great froſt was general in 0 


but moſt ſeverely felt in France, where, in, moſt places, 
the fruit-trees were killed, and the corn frozen in the 
ground, which ocrafiohed there a dreadful — and de- 
folation. 

_ Two young princes, neg hien to the czar of Muse Two Muf- 


covy, arriving in London in January, the queen gave or- cite 


princes en- 


ders for their being entertained at her charge, and attended tertained by 
by her officers; the princes, to ſhew their grateful, ſenſe of the queen. 


theſe favours, deſired an audience, to which, being intro- 


duced by Mr. Beyle, they made their compliments to her 
_ majeſty in Latin, acknowledging, with great reſpects, the 


ſingular marks of kindneſs, which ſhe was pleaſed to heap 


upon them; and, at the fame time, congratulated her upon 
the ſional ſucceſs of her victorious arms, and wiſhed her a 


long continuation of the ſame. To which the queen an- 


| ſwered, © That ſhe had ſo much eſteem and friendſhip for his 


* czariſh majeſty, that ſhe could not but be very well plea- 


© ſed to ſee any fo nearly related to him in her - kingdoms, 


© and have an opportunity of ſhewing her kindneſs and di- 
« ſtintion to them. She likewiſe thanked them for their 


1 congratulations and good wiſhes, adding, That ſhe 
| : would endeavour to make their ſtay here as agreeable to 


them, as ſhe could.“ Beſides this compliment paid to the Tria 2727 
2 aftair o 


the RuiTian 
offered to his ambaſſador, an information was tried at the. ecaballador, 


court of Queen's-Bench, before the lord-chief-juſtice Holt, 


for the queen, againſt Thomas Mortan the laceman, and 
. Firs teen dne, for meeting, conſulting, and conſpiring 8 
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# ambaſſadors, to 


THE HISTORY 


ar reſt and impriſon the Muſcovite ambaſſador, of which they 
were found guilty, the ſpecial matter of the privilege of 
be argued, before the judges: the next term. 
There were AY in court the earl of Sunderland, Mr. ſe- 


cretary Boyle, the lord Hallifax, and e * of g 


9 ly. (9): 


K % * . 
. * ac F - 
A * . » * 


him, That the laws of the king- 


dom could not admit of a final 
decition till the next term: that 


nothipg had been omitted to pro- 


cure all reparation, which the 


utmoſt rigour of law, could af- 
ford: that a bill had, by the 
queen's order, been brought in- 


to the parliament for. ſecuring _ 


the privileges of ambaſſadors and 


foreign miniſters, to ſhew how 
tar ſhe deteſted the violence of- 
ſered to his excellency's perſon 
r: that the queen 
had no ſooner notice, that the 


and character 


two young Muſcovite princes, 


relations of the czar,” were ar- 
rived in her kingdom, but ſhe 
gave orders for their reception. 


; anſwer to this letter, the am- 
baſſgor replied, Thar if it was 


the queen 8 power t to conſult 
1 5 parliament about a 


miniſters, 


Venjce. That as to the ha- 
nours lately” done to two young 


vablemen, who were taken for 


R. 


law to 
ſecure the immunities of foreign 
could not due mea- 
Aires have been taken at the 
fame time for Teparation of the 
_ paſt affront? that it was a very | 

eaſy matter to do it, and was 
what ſhe herſelf had cauſed to be 
gone in' the cafe of her ambaſ- 
fador the earl of Mancheſter at 


Muſco ovite Princes, che Czar reck- 
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wo Fer The Muſcovite ambaſſa- 
dor, ſeeing the ſlowneſs of the 
judicial proceedings i in England, 

wrote expoſtulatory letters to 
Mr. Poyle, who at laſt aſſured 


oned none hu the imperial he- 
reditary prince within the verge 
of his auguſt houſe: that theſe 
were two young lords, whe were 
a-kin to him, and were travel. 


ling incognito, but he did not 
defire they ſhould be defrayed 


by any power, having where- 
withal to bear their own charges, 
Several other letters paſſed pe- 


tween Mr. ſecretary Boyle and 


Mr. D*Ayrolle, the Britiſh ſe- 
cretary at the Hague; but it 


having been found impracticable 
in England to inflict any legal 


: puniſhment on thoſe, who had 
_ affronted the ambaſſador, it was 


at laſt ag reed between the two 
courts, that the queen, by way 


of ſatisfaction, ſhould make ſo- 


lemn excuſes for the inſufficiency 5 
of our former laws in that be- 


half. This was accordingly done 
by Mr. Whitworth, the queen's 
envoy extraordinary to the crar, 
: 0-2 ſpeech at his public audi- 


ence, on the 8th of February, 
1709-10. Upon which the czar 
ordered his miniſters to ſettle the 

affair with him in a conference, | 


and the nee articles were 
agreed on: 


That the czariſh 
majeſty , of the excuſes, 


and was willing to forget the cri- 
minal proceedings of the authors 


of the affront, and deſired they 
might be diſcharged. 2. That 


ſatisfaction ſhould be given to 
the am baſſador by a letter from 
the queen to repair his honour 3. 
and I a F deen of on 

| . — dl. 


at on account of the affront. 3. 


OF ENGLAND. 


On the Za of February, the queen, in council, was plea- | 
| fed to declare, That, the public buſineſs. increaſivg, her 
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E 
c maje had thought fit to appoint a third ſecretary of ſtate The duke o 


« of Great-Britain z but that ſhe intended, nevertheleſs, 


Queenſberry 
to made ſecreta- 


continue the foreign affairs, for the preſent, in the courſe ry of tate, 


of diſpatch they were now in,” Upon this the duke of 
Queenſberry was made third ſecretary of {tate, and took for 


one of his under ſecretaries Nicholas Rowe, famous for his 


dramatic performances. 


Fhe convocation was CO ROE choſen and returned as 
the new parliament was. It was too evident, that the ſame 


ill temper, that had a appeared in former convocations, did 
ſtill prevail, though not with ſuch a majority: wheh the 


The convo- 
cation put off 
by protoga> 
ti On. | 


day came, in which it was to be opened, a writ was ſent _ 
from the.queen to the archbiſhop, ordering him to prorogue 


ſo the convocation was not opencd during this ſeſſion of par- 


the convocation for ſome months: and, at the end of- theſe, 
there came another Writ, ordering a further prorogation : : 


liament; by this, a preſent ſtop was put to the factious tem- 
per of tho who ſtudied to recommend themſelves by em- 


broiling the church. This did not cure them; for they con- 


tinued {ill by libels and falſe ſtories to animate their party. 


The moſt effectual encouragement to that end was, the 


fairs, obliged her at preſent to favour the moderate party, 


yet, as won as a peace brought on a better ſettlement, 


they promiſed themſelves all favour at her hands. It 


E was not certain, that they had then any g ground for this, or 
| that ſhe herſelf, or any by her order, gave them theſe hopes; 3 


ſecret inſinuation that the queen's heart was with them; 
that though the war, and the other circumſtances of her af- 


but this is certain, that ma ny things might have been done 


to extinguiſh thoſe hopes, which were not done: fo that 
they ſeemed to be left to pleaſe themſelves with thoſe * 
pectations, which kept {till life in their party; and in- 


deed it was but too viſible, that the much crcater part of the 


clergy were in a very ill temper, and under very bad in- 


diſlenters. 1 


the col and damages he had hook ed to be offered him. PE] That 
his czariſh majeſty would ac. 


Fhat the ambaſlador ſhould de- quaint the queen, that he was 


mand his letter of recredence, content with his ſatisfaction, by 
a letter, which ſhould be deli- 


which he'had refuſed to accept, 
as well as the uſual preſent and 


* ergd to Mr, Whitworth, 
fs Yatch, which” the < aa cauſ- : 


| fluences ; enemies to the toleration, and ſoured againſt the 


About 5 
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1709. About this time was publiſhed à letter from a gentleman 
in Scotland to his friend in England, againſt the ſacramental 


A letter a- teſt ; as inconſiſtent with the union, dangerous to the eccle- 


 gainftthe ſiaſtical conſtitution of North-Britain, and to ſuch parts of 
ſacramental ſerve : in 


tet. their civil conſtitution as are reſerved to them: inconſiſtent 


Cualamy. with the civil intereſt of Great-Britain in general; contra- 


ry to che deſign of our Sayiour's inſtitution of the Lords - 
ſupper, and to the doctrine of the church of England: and 


an apology for this letter. 
MRS > -* - 4 J 
religion, becauſe it requires an end in receiving the ſacra- 
ment, that muſt prophane it, and ſuch as bears no propor- 
tion to the original deſign of it; and uſurps an authority, 
which no power on earth can lay any juſt claim to, to ap- 
_ ply divine inſtitutions to ſuch ends, as only ſerve the in- 
tereſt of politic focieties; and obliges ſuch as have any civil 
poſt to take the ſacrament, without any regard to the fitneſs 
Which the law of Chriſt requires, for. that ſolemnity. It 
looks as if it was no matter, how ill a character a perſon 


| bore, if it can be covered with the name of churchman ; 
which ſhews, that it is not the honour of religion, but the 


ſlleoecular intereſt of a party that is principally regarded. 
Condemned Whilſt the houſe of commons, in January, were conſi- 
to be bunt lg oe et 35 | W 
by the com- dering a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting the land- 
mons. forces and marines, by encouraging the pariſhes to provide 


Pr. H. C. them, this letter againſt the teſt was diſperſed by perſons 


unknown, at the door of the houſe. It was a ſnare laid for 


the whig-members. By approving the letter and aboliſhing 
the teſt, which bore ſo hard upon the difſenters, and exclud- 


ed the moſt rigid from places of truſt, they alarmed the 
church, and furniſhed a ſpecious pretence of aſſerting, the 
church was in danger, If the teſt was preſerved, notwith- 
| ſtanding the reaſons alledged againſt it in the letter, the diſ- 


putes about occaſional conformity, which had been ſo trou- 
 bleſome in the former parliaments, would have revived and 


produced the ſame animoſities in this. The commons, be- 


ing aware of theſe things, avoided the ſnare, by condemn- 
ing the letter, upon a complaint made to them of it, to be 

burnt for a ſcandalous, ſeditious libel, and the author and 
-prifter:to.betengquireSafter, r nets 


Negotiations By this time the negotiations for a peace were begun at 


for a peace. the Hague (p). It has been already obſerved, that, foon 
_ Burnet. 45 Fe 015 ne - HER - IR 8 ee eee ee 
Lamberti. io oe tony od hotel ot Yr a6 no. bamo4q 3, -.". after 
| tb, filed, © The negociations for 2 *inathirdlenertoatory-member 
| g 5 5 F naving, 


act is here repreſented as contrary to the rules of 


8 after the battle of Ramillies, the elector of Bavaria gare 


out hopes of a peace, and that the French king would come 
havin 8 ſtated this whole affair in 


a clear and full light, it will be 


proper to tranſcribe his account 
of it. He begins his letter with 
ſome reflections on the general 
conduct of the French in all the 
treaties they had made for fifty 


years before, to ſhew the neceſ- 
ſity there was for the allies to re- 
fuſe entering into any conferences 


for a general peace, till ſome pre- 


liminaries were firſt ſettled, as a 
foundation, on which it ſhould be 
built. But before we come, fays 


the docter, p. 7. to conſider the 
that 


preliminaries themſelves, 
you may the better judge of the 
ſincerity of France, I muſt obſerve 


to you, that they had previouſly, 


by their emiſſaries, been feeling 
the pulſe of the Dutch; and, by 


che mighty profeſſions they made 


of the ſincere deſires of the king 
to put an end to the war, they 
obtained ſome private confer- 
ences the beginning of the year 


17g, in which the reſtitution of 


3 Spain and the Indies to king 


Charles, was always ſuppoſed as 


the firft ſtep towards a treaty 5 
and, for the reſt, they hoped 
the Dutch, for their part, would 
not be very difficult, fince they 


were aſſured, that in other points 
they might have their own terms, 


and not only be ſecured by a 
good barrier, in which the French 
were pleaſed to be very liberal, 


but likewiſe be made very eaſy 


in relation te trade. The Dutch, 
who, on this occaſion, ſhewed 


| they underſtood the French, as 
well as the French thought they 


did them, appeared to be very 


| well pleaſed to hear of overtures 


of peace, and expreſſed great 


readineſs to enter on a treaty; 


but that they could do nothing 


without the concurrence of their 
allies, to whom they communi- 
cated what had paſſed; and, in 
order to a treaty, gave leave to 
the miniſters of France to come 


to Holland; firſt to monſieur 
Rouille, and afterwards to the 
marquis de Torcy, who both 


timed their coming thither too 
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remarkably, not to be taken 
notice of. The duke of Marl- 


borough made two voyages that 


ſpring to England; one in the 

beginning of March, N. S. which 
was the Goneft the affairs of the 
war would admit of his return 


after the campaign of Liſle ; the 


other about the end of April, 
when he went to communicate to 


the queen what had paſſed, and 


to receive her inſtructions. No- r 


monſieur Rouille came to Hol- 
land, almoſt as ſoon as the duke 


was gone from thence the firſt 


time; and the marquis de Torcy 
followed ſoon after the duke's 
leaving it the ſecond : by which 
it ſhould ſeem, they thought they 
might make ſome advantage of 
his abſence; and that it was for 


their maſter's ſervice, to have 


the Dutch as much as they could 


to themſelves, as the likelieſt way 


to procure ſuch a peace as they 
had a mind to. R 


Monſieur Rouillé and the mar- 


quis de Torcy came neither of 


them into Holland, till the duke 


of Marlborough had left it; 


Which was a plain proof, that 


they had ſome deſigns, which 


ſtates 


they feared he would not come 
into; and, that in his and prince 


Eugenc's abſence, they hoped the 
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| Nates, by the great inclination 
they expreſſed for peace, might 
be drawn in to conſent to ſane 

ban which might either pro- 


uce a treaty to their minds, or 


divide the allies among them- 


ſelves: This they hoped to do 


cheſe two ways; firſt, by gain- 
ing their conſent to a partition, 


Which they had never ablolutely 
declared againſt; and next by 
offering to them, in conſideration 


for that, a greater barrier than 


they thought conſiſtent with the 


| Intereft and honour of the houſe 


of Auſtria. "The firſt of theſe 


they knew the emperor would 


not agree to; and neither the 
emperor nor England to the lat. 


ter. And from this occaſion and 


ground for diviſion they promiſed 
themſelves great ſucceſs. But, 
to their ſurpiize, the firmneſs of 


| the lates was ſo great, that, as 
they would abſolutely reject no- 
ching, ſo neither would they a- 
gree to any thing ſeparately from 


the reſt of che allies, nor enter 


into any treaty, but jointly with 


the queen and theemperor, who, 
to ſhew their readineſs to hearken 


do any reaſonable terms of peace, 
that would anſwer the end for 
Which they went into the war, 

immediately upon notice of the 


poor the French had made, 


ent to the Hague the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene; 
the firſt was attended by my lord 
Townſhend, and the other was 
ſoon followed by count Zinzen- 
dorf. And both theſe miniſters 
gaiftineviſhed themſelves in theſe 


negotiations very much to the 
ſatisfaction of all the reſt, My 


lord Townſhend particularly has, 


| 1709. to a treaty of partition, by allowing Spain and the Weft= 
| —＋＋ Indics to go to king Charles, provided the dominions of 


Italy 


by his good ſenſe, integrity, open- 
neſs, and affability, acquired the 


univerſal eſteem of the ſtates, and 


all the reſt of the allies, beyond 
what could be hoped from fo 


young a miniſter, and to ſuch a 


degree, as will always be remem- 


bered to his honour in that coun- 


try, however it may be denied or 


forgot in this. If therefore you 
do not meet with his and count 


Zinzendort?s names in what fol- 
lows, I mutt defire you would 
ſuppoſe of them what I ſay of 
the two generals, fo far at leaſt, 
as to think they did not in auy 


thing of moment ever differ 
from them. 5 
But to proceed; upon the ar- 
rival of theſe miniſters at the 
Hague, conferences were daily 


held with thoſe of France, to 
ſettle preliminary articles. In 
treating of which their inſinceri- 
ty ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and great 
reaſon was given to ſuſpect their 
chief aim was to amuſe and di- 


vide thoſe they ſeemed ſo much 


in haſte to agree with; that, if 


they could not get ſuch a peace 
for themſelves as they delired, 


the campaign at leaſt might be 
loft to the allies. For it was ve-_ 


veiy obſervable, that they eafily 


agreed, and, in a very little time 


after, theſe conferences were be— 


gun, to all the demands of Eng- 
land and Holland for themſelves, 


though ſome articles were con- 


tained in both, which the French 
never dreamt of being aſked, 


when the firſt overtures of peace 
were made; ſuch as the demo- 


liſhing of Dunkirk, and the gv 


ing up many towns, which yer 
no part of the Spaniſh Nether- 
e | „ 5, Lands 


lands at the time of kin 9 Charles's. 
death, nor had in the courſe of 


the war been taken from them. 
When the firſt ſteps of a treat 


the quitting even Liſle and Menin 
was refuſed. But now theſe ex- 

traordinary points on the part of 
England and Holland were by 


the miniſters of France readily 
ag! reed to; and yet, at the ſame 


time, great difficulty was made. 


4 with. reſpect to what was aſked 


for the emperor and the _ of 
Savoy, though there was not 

in thoſe articles, hut what was 
extremely reaſonable and neceſ- 


ſary to ſecure the dominions of 


thoſe princes from the invaſions 


1 they would otherwiſe be expoſed 


to. There was an interval of 
ſeveral days, before the French 
miniſters would treat about theſe 
articles; 
ſent to them. but with a reſerve 
and a declaration, that this was 
beyond their inſiructions ; and 
| that thereſore they mult ſaſpend 
a full aſſent, till the further plea- 
© ſure of the king was known. 


Now what could be the! zeaning 7 


of this management, but to in- 
| ſnare the maritime. powers, it 
they could, and draw them into 
a baſe deſign of facrificins the 


intereſt of their allies to their 


own? and what uſe can any bo- 
dy imagine they would have 

made of this, but to engage the 
allies in a quarrel among them- 


elves, and to take advantage of 


their differences; to b. teak the 
confederacy, and to intice ſome 


of the members of it by {a; "ge 


eters to come into {oj arate mea: 


ung | 


nor did they at laſt con- 


| Spain monarchy do 


— — 
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Italy were given to king Philip. | 
land and the ſtates-general would agree to this, as leſs con- —— 


They hoped, that Eng- 


cerned 


1 with them; but, this ſebemg 


failing by the firm. adherence of 


the maritime powers to the reit 


y. of the allies, there was one article 
were made, the French ſo little 


thought of theſe demands, that 


ſill remained to be adjuſtad, Whicla 
in effect included all the reſt, and 
which would afford the French a 

ſpecious pretence for breaking off 


the treaty, whenever they had a. 


mind to it; and that was to ſer-. _ 
tle terms, on which a perpetuaF | 


ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be a- 


greed. No body had eyer doubt- 


ed, but that chere was ſuch 
an underſtanding between the 


French king and his grandſon, 
that che former could oblige the 


latter to reſign the Spaniſh mo- 


narchy whenever he pleated, 


ſince he not only gave it king 
Philip at firſt, but had hitherto 
ſupported him in it. Accor rding- 
ly every thing about him Was in 
tirely French; and the reſtitution 
of Spain at leaſt, and the Indies, 
had, as J obſerv ed before, been 
always ſuppoſed. And as this 
was the point, that occaſioned 


the war, the firſt thing ſettled in 


the pieliminar jes Was a perfect — 
and intire ceilion of the whole 
to kingCharles 
II, to be madewithin two omontha 
{rom the firſt of June foflowing. 
And, in ale, the duke of Anjou 
ſhould make any Githculty to 
comply with this, it is e «pref: Is 
covenanted in the ſourth articles 


that his moſt: chril ian majeſty. 


5 and. the 411165 mall take in Con- 'S 
* cert. the proper meaſures. to 
oblige him to it.“ What was to | 
be underſtood by taking proper 
meaſures, both ſides were con- 
tent mould not be then explains 
Thus.“ kat oe W etl ; ; a . 
Oe 
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cerned in Italy; but they knew, that the court of Vienna 
would never hearken to it; for they valued the dominions in 


one would have thought the 
French meant in earneſt, that the 
duke of Anjou ſhould immedi- 
ately quit Spain to his competi- 
tor. But all hitherto was words 
only, and would ſignify nothing, 
unleſs the execution of this eflen- 

tial point was effectually provided 
for; and there was but one way 
of doing this, which was to make 
| this ceſſion one of the conditions 


of continuing the ſuſpenſion of 
arms, agreed to in the thirty- 
fourth article, to the concluſion of 

a general peace; which was ac- 


cordingly done in the thirty-ſe- 


venth article, which declares, that 
this ſupenſion ſhall continue till a 
general peace, provided the king 
of France executes all that is 
| promiſed on his part in the fore- 
going articles, and the whole 


| Spaniſh monarchy be reſtored, 
rendue & cedee, to king Charles, 
as is ſettled in theſe articles. 
This article touched home, and 
diſcovered plainly, that all the 


French pretended to conſent to in 
this fundamental point was mere 


grimace; and they meant nothing 
elſe, but to draw the allies into a 


ſeparate peace, and leave them to 
get Spain as they could. This 
was the moſt they meant; and I 
am apt to think, for reaſons 
I will give you by and by, they 


did not mean ſo much; but, 


whether they did or not, they did 
not want a ſpecious cover for their 


oppoſition to this article; they 
made greater proſeſſions of the 
ſincerity of their king's inten- 
tions; that he would punctually 


execute all that depended upon 
him; and that he would endea- 


vour to perſuade his grandſon to 


Italy, 


a compliance; but that to force 5 


him to it, and that within ſo 
ſhort a term, was not in his pow- 


er: that it would therefore be im- 


poſſible for the king to conſent to 


this article; and to conſent to the 
reſt of the preliminaries, unleſs 
an abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms 


were agreed to, would be to 
leave himſelf at the mercy of the 


allies, and put himſelf into a 


much .worſe ſtate than before. 


And theſe pretences, you may be 


ſure, wanted no art to ſet them 


off. But to all this it was eaſy to 


anſwer, that they were fully per- 
ſuaded, that, if the king was 
really in earneſt in this matter, 
he might certainly recal his 
grandſon without any difficulty; 
and provided he acted the fair 
part, and did all he could to- 


wards it, according to the fourth 


article, he might depend upon it, 
the allies would take no advan- 
tage of any words in the thirty- 


ſeventh, to begin the war again 
upon him, when he had faithful. 
ly performed the other parts of 
it, and ſurrendered the places a- 


greed to be delivered up to them 
in the thirty-fifth. That ſuppoſ- 


ing what they objected to this ar- 


ticle, where not a pretended but 
areal difficulty, which could hard- 
ly be believed, the conſequence 
then would be, that the allies 
muſt either truſt to the ſincerity 
of France, or France to that of 
the allies. As the king, ſuppoſ- 


ing it not in his power to oblige 
the duke of Anjou to reſign, 


would, by executiug the reſt of 
the treaty, be at the mercy of 


the allies; fo, on the other hand, 


if the allies made a peace with 


ä 
eee 


the king without this article, they 
would be at his mercy for the re- 


which they entered into the war; 
but which they could never hope 
to gain, if he did not abſolutely 
could by no means depend on, 
bare word for it. Now in this 


for France to truſt the allies, or 


breach of public faith on ſo 
many occaſions, that it is hard to 
find an inſtance to the contrary. 


notorious inſtances of this re- 
membered to all ages; the ſcan- 


4 treaty, almoſt as ſoon as made; 
and the uſurpation of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, notwithſtanding the 
it. It would be endleſs to enter 
of that kind againſt France, ſince 
| the Pyrenean treaty. And there- 
fore it cannot be reaſonable for 
| ceived. But it is not ſo with them; 


| the breach of public faith in any 
| flagrant caſe; at leaſt, I know 


add further, that they neither 
they act a falſe part in ſuch a 


they do not think it for their in- 


covery of the Spaniſh monarchy; 
” which was the great point, for 


abandon his grandſon, which they 
while they had nothing but his 
caſe, which is more reaſonable 
| L the allies of France? this can- 


not be a very hard queſtion, ſince | 
France had been guilty of the 


This very war will make two 


E galous violation of the partition 


| moſt ſolemn and repeated renun- 
ciations, that had been made of 


into a detail of all the complaints 


1 the allies to truſt to thoſe, by 
whom they have ſo often been de- 


they never have been guilty of 


of none. But I will venture to 
| would, nor, if they would, can 
| caſe as this. They would not, 


| tereſt to continue or rene a war 
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Italy, with the Iſlands near them, much more than all the 1708. 
reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy. But, at the ſame t 


Lewis 


unneceſſarily ; they are ſufficient- 
ly weary ;. the burthen of the war 


has laid fo heavy upon them, 
that they would be glad to have 
a little reſpite, and to be at lei- 
ſure to cultivate the arts of 
peace, and enjoy, as faſt as they 
can, ſome fruits of it. Thus 
they have always done; they 
have hardly had patience to keep 
up their armies till a peace was 
ſigned. And it is this humour 
of the allies has made the French 
have ſo little regard to execute 
their treaties with them. Beſides, 
it muſt be owned, there is a great 


probity, plainneſs, and honeſty, 
both in the Dutch and Germans, 


which appear in all the affairs of 


common life, and have been very 


obſervable in their dealings with 
the French all this war, in which 
the allies, notwithſtanding the 
many provocations they have re- 
ceived, have, in no inſtance, re- 


taliated, when they could not do 


it without breach of faith. The 
war in Flanders affords many in- 
ſtances of this, that they have 


always punctually performed what 
ever articles they have ſigned, and 
not made repriſals, where even 


honeſt men have thought they 


might have done it without any - 
violation of juſtice. But the 
_ greateſt inſtance, and the only 
one I ſhall name, is their exact 


performance of the treaty of the 


evacuation of the Milaneſe, when 


tne French had juſt reaſon to fear 


their troops would have been de- 


tained againſt the letter of the 
articles, in revenge of the in- 
juſtice and inſolence, with which 
they had diſarmed and feized a 


_coniiderable body of the duke of 


Darcy's. 
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2709. Lewis XIV was tempting us with the hopes of Spain and 
Cn end to Weſt- Indies, that ang, * a letter to the popes offered 


Enown 


be ſo. 


Savoy's troops, at the very time 
he was in alliance with them. 


T need ſay nothing of our o nn 
country, that France could have 


no reaſon to fear any perfidiouſ- 


neſs from home. The charac- 
ter of her majeſty is too well 
to give the French 
grounds for any ſuch ſuſpicion; 
and, had we a prince of leſs re- 
nown on. the throne, France 
would have little to fear from 


him, unleſs he were ſupported 


by his people; which no ſove- 
reign of England has even been, 
when they have thought the war 
he made unjuſt. But it is not 


enough to ſay, the allies would 
not be falſe, nor act againſt the 


intentions of a public treaty ; I 
think I may affirm, they cannot 


maſter of his own will, and can 
a& without controul ; but a con- 
federacy can do nothing without 
a concurrence of all par ts; which, 


in ſo unjuſt a cauſe as this, there 
would be no reaſon to appre- 
When all the moſt juſt. 
and neceſſary cauſes of a war 


hend. 


concur, it is very hard to keep a 
donfederacy long together; much 
les can it be imagined it ſhould 
be kept up to oppreſs a prince, 
who has done all he can to ſa- 


tisfy the demands of all parties. 
| Either honeſtly or intereſt will 


certainly diſarm ſome of them. 
No ally, when he has 


© 


he can hope for by the war, will 
be willing to continue the ex- 


Dence of it in compliment to any 


of the reſt, eſpecially when the 
No; 


cauſe is manifefly unjuſt. 
were it ever ſo juſt, this is hard- 
ly o be hopes for. Wen a 


A ſingle potentate is 


gained all 


the 


Snlederacy | is ſueceſsful, jealou- 
ſies naturally ariſe among them- 


ſelves; and they are more con- 


cerned, that one part ſhould not 
be too great gainers, and have 
too much to their ſhare, than 
that any other ſhould not have 


enough. Of which we ſee an 


inſtance, tliough a very fooliſh 


one, among ourſelves ; our pre- 


ſent maſters of politics, to ren- 


der the very ſucceſſes of the war 

odious, alarm us with new fears, 
which no body before ever 
thought of, and tell us, the 


Dutch will have by this treaty a 
better country than our own. 
And, if a certain correſpondence 


by way of Calais, has been con- 
tinued, France might be aſſured, 

that no advantage would be 

taken of the thirty-ſeventh ar- 
ticle, though Spain was not re- 


linquiſhed in the time ſtipulated; 


and that therefore they migbt 


ſafely ſign the preliminarics ; 
for that the war could not be 
renewed, ſince they might de- 
pend on it, that England would 
never conſent to 118 in ſo bar- 


barous a manner, a prince, \ whom 


{o great a party among them 
have always had ſo much reſpect 


for: and, without England, they 


know the reſt of the allies could 
do nothing. | 

But whether! it was more rea- 
ſonable for the allies to truſt 
France, or France the allies, was 


not left at. this time to general 
Boo at 

this very juncture i in Spain, gave. 
the allies abundant cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect the ſincerity of France, that 
they meant nothing leſs than the 


reflections. What was 


rel litution of chat monarchy: No 
boa y * 
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the dominions in Italy to king Charles. But, as the parlia- 
ment had always declared the ground of the war to be the 


betty, that looks inte the ab- 


counts of that time, and ſees 


how thick expreſſes went one 
upon another between France 


and Spain, can doubt, whether 
the king and his grandſon did 


not perfectly well agree: and 
not only the news of that time, 


but the facts themſelves ſhew, 
that the king gave him all poſ- 


| fible aſſurances, that he would 


not abandon him, though it was 
neceſſary for his affairs 
miſe it. This, I ſay, 

plain, from what was at that time 
doing 1 in Spain; for, though the 


marquis de Torcy told the allies, 
he did not know but king Philip 
might be at Paris before him, 
there was not the leaſt ſign of 
any intention to relinquiſh Spain; 


but, on the contrary, there were 
on the part of the duke of An- 


jou all the appearances, that 
could be of a prince that bought 


of nothing leſs. For the war 


was preſſed with the utmoſt vi- 


gour in all parts; Alicant was 


beſieged at a valt expence, and 


other places in Valencia were re- 
duced with all di iligence; pre- 
parations were made for the ſie ege 


of Gironne, and the army was 


put into the beſt condition it 


could be to invade Catalonia; 
and, at the ſame time, the mar- 


quis de Bay advanced cloſe to 
the Portugueſe in Eftremadura, 
with A deſign to give them battle; 


in which, againſt the opinion of 


| my. lord Galway, they unhap- 
| This did 


pily prevented him, 
not look like a defign to quit 


Spain to king Charles; but, on 


the contrary, ſhevied a elution 


to drive him out of it, if Foſſi . 


er. XVII. 


tO Pro- 
is very 


new WAT 


One CON 


and would do wha 
ed upon him, 
fore, "If a peace was not con- 


door. 
could not think what 


reſtoring . 


ple. But what gave che allies a 


greater jealouſy than all this, i 


was the 1 the prince of 
Aſturias to be cxnowledged pre- 


ſumptive heir bf Spain by all the 
ſtates of the kingdom; which 


ceremony was performed with 
tlie EN magnificence the 7th 
of April, that is, about a month 
after M. Reuille bd been in 
Holland; which proceeding, you 


may remember, every body was 


then alarmed at; ſuch a flep 


bei eing plainly taken for no other 


end, bat to lay in matter for a 

; or rather it was a 45 
ee that an end could not 
be put to this, as long as the 
reſtitution of Spain 5 
dition of a peace. The 
French miniſters had but one re- 


ply to this, that their maſter was 
not anſwerable for what the duke 


of Anjou had done; but that, 
for his own 2 be was finceie,. 
ever dere d- 
30 that there- 


at h is | 
The allies, Roug's th ey 
VAS urged, 
had Any truth in it, vet, to thew 
how far they were from deſign- 


eluded, it could not lie 


ing to impoſe upon the king 
impoſſible conditions, 


thought 
of an expedient, which conld 


not be refuſed, without difcover- _ 


that France meant noiking : 
by this treaty, 


peace for themſelves, and Wy -: 


leave the allies involve -d in a war 
with Spain. 


If it was not in 
the king's power to oblige his 
tandſon to retize out CE Opain, | 


- they declared they wo ald be 2 
content wien Eis doing what evi- 


K mn i Rey _ 


Was made BOY 


but to make = 


om 


1709. 
— ſtria (whe indeed the ee had neyer. done) o 
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reſtoring the whole Spaniſh monarchy. to the, houſe of Au- 


5 dently! was in his power; 8 : 


was to deliver up to them ſuch 


: places i in the Spaniſh dominions, 


5 'Torcy, thinking, I ſuppoſe, that 
the allies inſiſting upon the duke 
of Anjou's bein recalled, was a 


as were garriſoned by his own. 
troops. But this expedient was 
rejected; and the marquis de 


more ſpecious handle to break 


off the treaty upon, than the re- 


5 fuſal of the expedient they pro- 
poſed inſtead of it, he agreed at 


laſt to let the thirty-ſeventh ar- 


ticle ſtand as it is now worded; 


which is perfectly agreeable to 


the main deſign of the treaty, 


and to the tenour of the other 


articles; but with a reſerve, as 
beſore, to know the king's plea- 
ſure, without whoſe: further in- 


ſtructions he could not ſign. 


And thus the conferences held 


to ſettle rheſe preliminaries ended 


the 28th of May, and were the 
_ lame day figned by the allies. 
The marquis de Torcy immedi- 


ww ately ſet cut for Verſailles, leav- 
ing monfieur Rouillé behind, to 


whom he promiſed to return the 


King's anſwer by the 4th of june 


ceſſity of the king's affairs, the 


at fartheit ; which, from the ne- 


point the treaty was carried to, 


the marquis's rank and charac- 
ter, and perſonal merit, and the 
great proteſtations he made of 


bis maſter's ſincerity, was hoped 
would be favourable ; but moſt 


of all from his deſire to the al. 
lies at parting, that they would 
haſten the ratiſications of theſe 


articles wich all the MR they 


could. 


"The hopes the marquis left 
with che Lat and the near 


and laſting peace. 


proſpect of a good peace, filled 
all people with a joy that is not 
to be expreſſed. They waited 


with great impatience for the 4th 
of June: it was the next day be- 
fore the anſwer came, upon the 


receipt of which, monſieur Rou- 
ille acquainted the allies, that 


the king could not agree to theſe 
preliminaries. 
cepted againſt were the fame that 
the marquis had before diſputed, 


The articles ex- 


thoſe relating to the emperor 


and the duke of Savoy, and the 


thirty-ſeventh. The allies were 
not a little ſurprized at this an- 


| ſwer, and more at the haughty 
air, with which monſieur Rou- 
illé, in a long conference on 
this ſubject, preſſed his objec- 


tions; a behaviour very different 
from what either he or the mar. 
quis had ſhewn before; which, 


there being. no viſi ble cauſe for, 


they thought it was in great mea- 


ſure gaſconade ; that it meant 


nothing elſe but to make what 
advantage he could of the incli- 


nations the allies had without 


diſpuiſe ſhewn to peace; and that 
he would at laſt recede from his 


Pretenſions, when he ſaw Fey 


would not; and that in all ever 


they could not, on their art, 


give up articles ſo reaſonable in 


themſelves, and which they had 
o unanimouſly agreed to, as ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to make a good 


And What 
they ſuſpected did in good mea- 


ſure prove to be the caſe, at leaſt 


it ſeemed ſo; for, after having 


inſiſtec with fo much ſtiffneſs 


upon the objections he had in 
the king's name ma de, when he 


F it had no effect on the 


allies 


right in the affections of his peo- 

ple, which, through the conti- 
nued misfortunes of the war, he 
began to loſe. And, in this lat 
point, they ſucceeded perfectly 


— — . ty. th —— — a 
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the duke of Marlborough could not hearken to this. 
convinced the ſtates of the treacherous deſigns of the co 


_ allies, his departure being fixed 
for the ninth. The ſeventh in 


the evening, or early the next 


morning, he waited on the pen- 
ſioner; and, as an inſtance of 
his great fincerity and concern, 


that the treaty might not be 
broke off, communicated to him 
his inſtructions, by which it ap- 


peared, that he was impowered 


to recede from all the other 


points he had before inſiſted on, 


excepting that of the ihirtv-ſe- 


venth article, which ſeems to 


have been a maſter- piece of 


French artifice. For, if the treaty 
muſt be broke, it is as effeQually 
done by inſiſting upon one arti- 
cle, as upon twenty; and, which 

ever part the allies took, the 


French would find their account: 


for, if they cou'd be perſuaded 
to give up that, which, in ap- 
pearance, was but one article, 


but in effect was the ſubſtance of 
all, or at leaſt of the moſt im- 
portant ones, then it was in the 
power of the French to make 


peace, without obliging the duke 


of Anjou to quit Spain. And 
if the allies could not be brought 


to this, the point they ſhould 
break upon was ſo ſpecious, 
that the French miniſters hoped 
for a double good effect of it; 
_ that it would incenſe the popu- 
_ lace in theſe provinces againſt 

their miniſters, and ſet the king 


Oo 


well : there were no efforts the 


French were not willing to make, 
to ſupport a prince, who ſeemed 


'1 


to prefer their ſaſety to his. own 


glory, and to think no facrifice 


too -great to procure his people 
a good peace: but their other 


point they were much miſtaken 
in; and the breaking of the 
treaty had no other effect upon 
the ſubjects of the ſtates, though 
it be a popular government, than 


to fill them with the utmoſt in- 


dignation againſt the French, 


and loud reſentmegts of their 


conſtant injuſtice and perſidiouſ- 


nels. 
But to return to monſieur 


Rouille, when he had ſhewn his 
inſtructions to the penſoner, 
which diſcovered ſo much more 
than he would osmn before, he 


took his leave of him, without 
propoſing any accommodation or 


expedient, in lieu of this im- 
po tant article ; and whether the 
truth were all out, aud there was 
not ſome ſecret ib actions ſtill 
behind, was more tha" any body 
Ard; though this : 
was his lavgna2e the Sth in the 


could tell. 


morning, they did not know hut 


he might alter it before night, 
when he found the allies were 
not to be moved, or that he 
might make a longer ſtay; he 
and the marquis de Torcy both 


e * e d C 
having oſten fed days for met 


o 


departure; but, when the time 
came, thought fit to change their 


— 


8 e 
minds. And what made this 


the more probable was, that 
monſieur Peckum, who had all 
along, without authority or cha- 


raſter, gone between the. mini- 


ſters of the allies and France, 


did that morning rropoſe to ſome 
of the allies, that Fance ſhould 
give to them two or three towns 

F 1 WS 
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the Dutch, 
Spain and the Indies. 
mean time, 


tlie 
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of France in this offer, and it was not entertained, 
court of Wers ow hath been ſaid) was ſo alarmed at the 

5 0 inclinations, 


| as an equiv alent for the thirty- 


ſeventh. article, to be kept by 


them, till Spain ſhould be quitted 
to king Charles. But ſince mon- 


fieur Petkum made this mo- 


tion, as of his own head, with 


out any commiſſion from mon- 


ſieur Rouilie, who lodged with 
him; and the. propoſal was in 
determinate, without either the 


names, or fixed numbers of the 


towns, that ſhould. be given, 


the allies could not take any no- 
tice of it. Beſides, had the of- 


fer been never ſo diſtinct, and 
made with full authority, to give 


two or three cautionary towns, 


was to evade and not to ſatisfy 


the intention of the article, and 
was in effect nothing elſe, but 


to offer a little better barrier to 
in exchange for 


in earneſt for, Verſailles, next 
morning. When night was 


come, and there was no room 
to hope for. any further ſtep 
being made on his part, here 
the man, who is acculed of pro- 
longing the war, interpoſed, and 
ſhevied. how little he deſerves 


ſuch a cenſure. The duke of 


Marlborough ſent to the pen- 


fHonzry, and the other miniſters, 


to deſire a meeting, to try once 
more if any thing could be done 

to fave; the treaty. But this 

| ingdifappointed; chere 


meeting de 


was an See, congreſs Of ; 
ali the mainiſters the next morn- 
in Which the deputies Of 
having acguainted 


3 ag, 


Rates | 


this occaſion. 


In the 
monſieur Rouille 
ſpent the day in making vifits 
of leave, as deſigning to ſet out 


army). but monſieur R ouilie wa: 
gone, 


The 


them of what had paſſed, and 
aſſured them of their reſolution 
to preſs the war with the ut- 
moſt vigour, till France was 

forced to conſent to a good 
peace, count Zinzendorf thanked 


the ſtates in the name of the 


emperor and king Charles, for 
the firmneſs they had ſhewn on 
The duke of 
Marlborough did the ſame on 
the part of the queen; which 
was followed with like expreſ- 
ſions of ſatisfaction by all the 
other miniſters that were preſent, 


with very particular marks of 


eſteem to the penſionary, whom 
] have often thought the Go- 
dolphin of the fates, for his 
wile and prudent conduct thro 
the whole negotiation. I need 
not ſay more eto let you know, 
that he is a plain, grave, wiſe 
man, of great judgment and abi- 
lities, quiet, unpopular, and un. 
corrupt: 

All thougbts of peace * 
now in appearance over, and 
monſieur Rouille gone, the duke 
of Marlborough, who was ex- 
tremely mortified at this change 
of things, reiolved to follow in 


the afternoon, and would not 
give over all hopes of having {il 


one interview more with tam; 


to which end be got to Br ugels, ; 'F 
as ſoon almok as monſieur Reu- Þ 


Ie, and ſent word before to! 


Fri ace Eugene (who had becn ©} 15 


there ſome days to give the ne- 
ceſſary orders for aſſembling the Þ 


veto! 'S either the duke G5 5 
prince could fee him: and no-; 


ching was nay, left to che gene. ati 


Tals, F 
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inclinations, which ſome had expreſſed towards the enter- 


rals, but to 67 to do by the 
{word what they could not do by 
treaty, and to make their way to 


peace by a good campaign. 


the progreſs of this aſair, aud 


the molt exact information I 
could get from others, is a plain 
and true account of theſe ne go- 


tiations thus far; in which one 
ſees, on the part of France, vio- 


lent ſuſpicions of inſincerity thro? 


the whole treaty, working its 


way by all the methods of ad- 


dreſs and artifice, which they are 
ſo great maſters of. But in the 
allles, plainneſs, unanimity, and 


an unſhaken confidence : every 


thing is open and above-board, 
without any diviſions in their 


conferences with the French, or 
any violent heats g them 


ſelves; even in the great point 
of the barrier, 1 75 1 the French 
had hopes might make a breach 


between the Dutch and imperial 
miniſters: but by the p: Gs: 
ol the contending parties the 

ſelves, and the firmneſs and _ 
per with which the duke of 
Marlborough calmly i interpoſed, 
| this diticule point was amicably 
| adjuſted, and the diſputes upon 
| it produced no effects, that the 
French could take any advan- 
tage of. I u believe you have 
not forgot, I am ſure I have 
not, how people here in Eng- 
BF and reaſoned upon theſe con- 
azÞ © ferences. While theſe prelimi- 
;Þ _ naries were lice to take effec, 
ſome men were by no means 
ne- ſatisfied; they thought care 
a enough Was not taken of Eng- 


. taining this project, that this was believed to be the ſeeret 
5 mot 'Y 3. 


land; Which ſhould malte us 
hope, that they will ſomé time 
or other obtain better terms for 
us; and that, in the next treaty, 
This, 1 can aſſure you, from 
what I have obſerved myſelf in 


more regard will be had to the 


trading inte: eſt of Great Britain, 
than the late miniſters have 
ſhewn. And vet no ſooner were 
the preliminaries rejected, but 


the men, who' thought but juſt 
before there was 100 little in 


them, would have perſuaded us, 


that there was a great deal too 
much ; and that it was unrea- 


ſonable to inſiſt on ſuch de- 
mands, eſpecially to oblige a 
great king, whom they have al- 


ways admired, to dethrone his 
grandton, though all ſuch in- 


vidious expreſſions were pur 


poſely avoided in the articles; 
and no body, as I have obſerved 


before, doubted but the king, 
if he were in earneſt diſpoſed to 
ſatisfy the allies, could do it 


without difficulty. 
Dr. Hare then proceeds to 


 ſhew, in oppofi:ion to the cla- 
mours, which had been raiſed 
againſt the duke of Marlborough 
in particular, or the conduct of 
the allies in general, with rela- 
tion to the preliminary articles, 
firſt, That, if to inſiſt on the 


thirty-ſeventh article was a fault, 


the duke of Marlborough was 
not to be blamed for it; and, 
ſecondly, That to inſiſt on that 
article was in itſelf right and 
neceſſary, in order to a good 


Peace. 


thi ty. -leventh article was a fault, 
the duke uf NMarlvorough is not 


— * | NED „ 


Firſt (ſays Dr. N p. 36) 
J ſay,” That, if to init o i the 


| 
| 
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to be blamed for it. 
Becauie, if he did inſiſt, it was 
what he was obliged to: he had 


not eafly be found, 
adviſe againſt the joint opinion 
of boch bouſes of parliament. 


his doing ot erwiſe; 
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motive of the treaty for evacuating the Milaneſe, and of 
| their perſiſting ſo rs bo in their defign upon Naples; 


Secondly, 


no authority to do otherwiſe. All 
the world : knows, that both 
houfes: of parliament did, the 


beginning 'of that year 1709, 
addreis the queen, that no peace 


ſhould be made with France, 


without an intire reſtitution of 


the Spzniſh monarchy: and her 


majeſty was pleaſed to expreſs 

herſelf very well pleaſed with 
their addreſs, and that ſhe was 
_ perlecily of the ſame opinion. 
This addrets being thus approv- 


ed, no miniſter had any power or 


amhority to conclude a treaty up- 
on other terms, without her ma- 


jeſiy's command ; nor could ſuch 


a4 command be expected from 


her, without advice of her coun 
cil: and I believe a council will 
that will 


If therefore the thirty-ſeventh 


article was inſiſted on, the duke 


is not to be blamed; he did but 
his duty, and could not ju tify 
which, if 
he had, would as certainly have 
been Made a high crime and miſ- 


demeanor, as his not doing it is 
| r made a matter of complaint 


Zainſt him. There is no room 


Nor any cbj Skin here, unleſs 


it could be pretended, that this 


addreſs was of his procuring z 
raecontrary to which is as well 
as the addreſs - itſelf. 
But though it is plain, that the 
_ duke of Marlboſough had no 
hand in making this addreſs, it 

is as Plain, May Wa1GN it Was 


kmown, 


— 


Jo 


made, he was bound by it; and, 


ſince that required the reſtitu- 
tion of the whole Spaniih mo- 
narchy, he was obliged to inſiſt 
upon it. 80 the thirty-ſeventh 


article was unanimouſly adhered 


to as it is, by all the miniſters; 


and their doing fo, I ſhall now 


ſhew you, was very riglit in it- 
ſelf, and neceſſary in order to a 
Firſt, it is right in 
itſelf, that is, juſt and reaſona- 


gocd peace. 


able, not hard, or inſolent, or 
inhuman, as theſe advocates of 
France would have it thought. 


Por what is the poiat in diſpute, 
but to reſtore to an injured per- 


ſon what has been unjuſtly taken 
from him ? has not the injured 
party, by the fundamertal laws 


of juſtice, a right to this? or is 


not the parry, that does the in- 


jury, obliged to reſtitution, here 
it is poſſible? and is not this the 


caſe of the Spaniſh monarchy ? 


J defpair of ever proving any 
uſurpation unjuſt, it this is not. 


But if it be unjuſt, does it alter 


the caſe, becauſe the king of 


France has not uſurped it for 
himſelf, but for his grandſon ? 


am 1 the leſs obliged to eſtore 
what J have unjuſtly ſeized, be. 


cauſe I have given it to a third 
war provided it be in my 
power? 
Anjou know, as well as his grand- 


father, that it is a violent uſur- 


pation? can he of right keep, 


what the other had no right to 


give! is it not kept plainly for 
the uſe and benefit of the giver ? 
has not the giver power to take 


it from him? is jt not plain, 


that his g grandiog has not 1 


does not the duke of 
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for by this means OW became maſters .of both. 


French being now 


it thus long, but by the ſupport 
he receives from him? and if it 
de thus manifeſtly unjuſt, and 


the uſurper has it in his power to 


make reſtitution, is it ill man- 
ners to demand it? is the Spa- 


niſh monarchy ſuch a trifle, as 


not to be worth inſiſting. on? 
ſhall we compliment the king of 
France, or his grandſon, with 
giving up what ſo many princes 
and flates have ſpent ſo much 


blood and treaſure to regain ? 


can that now be thought con- 

liſtent with the ſaſety and com- 
merce of Great-Britain, with the 
intereſt and welfare of our al- 
lies, or with the liberty of Eu- 


rope, which we ventured to be- 


gin a war for, under the moſt 


unpromiſing appearance of ever 


ſeeing a good end of it? but it 


was nonſenſe not to r1ik all, when 


N : all was at ſtake: 


room left but to appeal to heaven, 


and take arms; which gave us a 
chance for eſcapin g the ruin, which 


was otherwiſe inevitable. This 


is the truth of the matter, this 


the point in diſpute. What then 


leſs clamour of the hardſhip and 
barbarity of the allies, in obli- 
ging the king of France to re- 
call his grandſon? they, who 
think the cauſes of this War ſuch 
indifferent things, as not to be 


| worth inſiſting on any longer, 
| though we have fo long ſtrug- 


gled for them, that we have at 


fut got faſt hold; theſe men, I 
fear, will in a little time think 


the ſame of the cauſes of the re- 
volution too; nay, they already 


tell us ſo; they « aro grown: 0 in- 


here was not 


conſtant 


ſenfible to the fears they were 
once in, that they begin to think 

popery and arbitrary power in- 
nocent and harmleſs things; 
they now plainly inſinuate, that 


there were no danger of the go- 


vernment in church and ſtate 
being overturned, and that there- 
fore the rerolution was not ne- 
ceſſary; and, in viitue of theſe 
fooliſn ſentiments, when the revo- 


lution is upon the point of being 
unalterably fixed, they truly are 


grown weary, and atter twenty 
years labour, do not think it 
worth a little more pains to fi- 
nith the work, and put an ef- 

fectual ſtop to the return of thoſe 
evils, which they were once, as 

well as their neighbours, ſo hear- 
tily frightened with. And it is 


no wonder it men, who have 


contracted ſuch a ſtupid indo- | 
lence, and are fo indifferent for 
the civil and religious rights of 
their own country, cannot fce 
what ſenſe. there is in inſiſting 

upon the reſtitution of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, and are ſupinely 
willing to think (if nonſenſe can 
do people mean by all their ſenſe- 


be called thinking) that the de- 


mand of the allies is either un- 
Juſt, or at beſt very rude and 
unmannerly. 
But further; this Jang 1 
chains; is not only right in it. 
ſelf, but neceſſary, in order to 
a good peace; and the beſt way 
to ſet this in a C ear light, is to 

conſider what woul l have been 
the conſequence, ſuppoſing the 


allies had not inſiſ ed on it. Now 


to ſhew what this would have 
been, I will { ppoſe, for the 
| preſent, that the Fre ach v were in | 


K4 


The 
reduced to great extremities, by their * 


Arnet; os 
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conſtant ill ſucceſs, and by the miſeries of their people, but 


earneſt; and that, if this artiele 
had been receded from, they . 


would have ſigned the reſt. 


Which way now, I wonld-afk, 


= Mould we have propoſed to get 


Spain? can we do it, unleſs the 


king of France inti, ely abandons 
his 5 -andſon ? no, certainly. But 
he Ks promiſed he will. But 


is his bare wold a ſecurity, that 
may be depended upon? by no 


eans. What then? why, he 
gives you up fo many great 
towns, which he would not do, 
if he did not intend to leave his 
randſon to himſelf. Why fo? 
3 the giving up theſe 


towns to the allies be thought 
any ſecurity? is it any more than 
giving the allies a barrier, which 


barrier they wou! id have tnkfied 
upon, whatever became of Spain ? 
how now comes that to be a ſe- 


curity, that the king of France 
would abandon his grandſon, 
which he mult nevercheleſs have 


complied with, though he had 


abandoned him? is it the ſame 
thing to part with theſe towns, 

and keep Spain, as to part with 
them and Spain too? if not, 


then his agreeing to give up one 
is no paper he intends to pait 
with the other, Ay, but when 


he alli SJ have ! eſe towns, they 


will force him to it. 


| That 1 de- 
ny. Way fa, 


ſay they? the 


towns are to be delivered up in 
two months : that is, by the 
middle © f Angult ; 


| Allies voi 


and then the 


enter Franck if he ſends any 


. ſue us to his grandfon. But, 
' rd. he ſurrender, t 


made! in two months, is only of 


hat is to de 


!! have time enough to 


more e by the general decline of che public credit, the 


eminent 


thoſe | towns, that are to make 


the barrier for the Netherlands: 


thoſe, that are to be reſtored to 
the emperor and empire, are not 


to be evacuated till the 5 | 


of their ratiſications, which 1s 
tedious work. e uy 
it be ſtipulated, that the towns 


in the Netherlands, &c. ſhall be. 


given up in two months, I be- 


lieve no body wants to be told, 
that things are ſeldom ſo panc- 
tuaily executed, as to be per- | 


formed nicely within the time 


agreed. Bat I will ſuppoſe for 
once, theſe articles had been 
effectually complied with within 
the time, and that the allies con- 
ſequently would have been at li- 


berty to invade France, 


if they 


had openly ſent any confidera- 


ble ſuccours to Spain; but what 


then? could not they have ſent 
money and jewels to the duke 
of Anjou, without any danger of 


diſcovery ? or would they not 


have pretence enough for deny- 
ing it? and would the allies in- 


vade France, upon a bare ſuſpi- 
cion of ſending ſuch an aſſiſtance 
to Spain? and for men, though 
a body of troops could not have 
deen ſent thither without being 
known, might not what number 
they pleaſed of the French troops, 
that were in Spain, have ſtaid 
there, under a notion of defer- 
tion, or have been detained by 
the duke of Anjou's order, upon 
ſome blind pretence or other; à 


trick the grandfather has practi- F 


ſed often enough for the grand- 


ſon to learn it from him ? well, 
but ſuppoſe France had neicher 

openly „ var under-band, given 

tees 
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the duke of Anjou any aſfiſtance 
for that ſummer (not that I can 
by any means grant it) how long 


would that have held? or what 
uſe would the allies have made 
of it? could the troops we had 
then in Spain have over- run the 


kingdom without further help, 


or have driven out the duke of 


Anjou in one campaign ? That, 
I preſume, will not by any body 
be pretended. Or could a ſaf- 


ficient reinforcement have been 
ſent time enough to them, ei- 


ther from Italy or England, to 


do any great matters that year? 


that, I ſuppoſe, will be pretend- 
ed as little by thoſe, that conſi- 
der, it was June, when theſe 
preliminaries were finiſhed. It 
is plain then, Spain could not 
have been gained that year, un- 


leſs the duke of Anjou had con- 
ſented to relinqniſſi it. Let us 
then, in the next place, ſappoſe 


the ſummer ſpent, and the ar- 
mies gone out of the field, and 


ſee what we ate to expect then. 
A peace is made with France; 
the allies have got each of them 
their reſpective ares, and have 


nothing more to hope for. They 
renew, perhaps, the grand alli- 
ance, with great expreſſions of 
mutual zeal; the emperor at leaſt, 
and the maritime powers; but 
ſome of the leſſer princes might 
poſſibly ſnew/ themſelves diſgaſt. 


ed, and taink they have been neg- 


lected: for, as the preliminaries 


are now ſettled, it is certain more 


than one of them are not ſatiſ- have had full work to take care 


of their new frontier, to provide 


| fied. Suppoſe the king of Pruſſia 
or duke of Savov, for exam ple, 8 
had tkought due Lare had not 


eminent bankers of Paris and Lyons having been obliged to 
| ſtop payment, began to entertain ſerious thoughts of a pe 


been taken of them, it B. plain, 


in that cafe, their alliance is no 
longer to be depended on; and 
either of theſe, falling off, would 


very much weaken the confede- 
_ racy ; eſpecially the laſt, whom 
the French would be very glad 
to draw into their intereſts, But 
ſuppoſe none of the allies have 
any of theſe reſentments, or at 


leaſt ſtifle them, and all conſent 


certain, that they will on all ſides 


diſmiſs great part of their forces? 


1709. 
ice,” WY 
and 


to renew the grand alliance; 
What becomes of the armies up- 
on leaving the field ? is it not 


will not the maritime powers ſend : 


home the foreign troops in their 
pay, except ſuch as Holland 

keeps for the defence of their 
new frontier ? ſhall we hear of 
any more armies upon the Rhine, 
or in Savoy, when they have 


made peace, when the articles 


of the treaty have been all exe- 

cuted, and there is no more any 
enemy to moleft them, no cauſe 
of complaint, or pretence for a 
new campain leſt? T think no- 
thing can be ſurer, than that this 
would have been the caſe : the al- 
lies would have thought no more 
of war in the places, that have 
been hitherto the ſeats of it, nor 
have made any preparations for 
taking the field another year. All 
ſides would have made what 
haſte they could to have leſſened 


the burthen, which, during che 


war, they had been oppreſſed _ 


wich. Holland particularly would 


* 


ſo many towns with ſufficient 


ö cron 2 0 


gatriſons and magazines, and 


lettle 


ces of the next year. 
laſt article England would be 
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and reſolved to try the States again. When the duke of 


j 


ſettle what foot the ſeveral parts 
of their new acquiſitions ſhould 
be put upon, with reſpect to 
war, trade, and ſubſides ; and, 
| beſides the great expence this 


would for the preſent, put them 


to, they would be at a very great 

I charge to pay the arrears due to 
the foreign troops, without which 
they could not be diſmiſſed. Add 
to this the extraordinary allow- 
ance, which, upon their diſmiſ- 
ſing, is to be made to carry them 
home. This would put the ſtates 


under a neceſſity of retrenching, 
as much as poſſible, the expen- 


proportionably affected with. 


Now I would be glad to know, 
what ſhould hinder the king of 
France, from the minute the 
_ allies diſmiſs their troops, to give 
what aſſiſtance he will to Spain, 
provided it be not too groſsly, 
but gradually, 
ſteps; and by tnoſe many ways 
of artifice, which the French are 
_ maſters of? if they make a peace, 
they may diſband ſixty or eighty 
+ thouſand men, or more. 
what ſhould hinder theſe men 
from going into Spain to ſeek 
their bread ? what ſhall hinder 
the king of France from giving 
ſecret orders for this? and, when 
it is complained of, from poſi- 
tively denying, 
ſeemingly forbidding it? and 
may not the duke of Anjou, by 
this means, againſt the next 
ſpring, have a greater army, 


by inſenſible 


And 


and perhaps 


than the allies can bring againſt 


him? and how then are we to 
85 Spain: will the allies raiſe 


And this 


Marlborough came over to * monſieur Rouille was 


therefore 


new armies, and make a new 
war upon France in Flanders, 
upon the Rhine, and in Savoy, 


becauſe ſome men have inſenk- 


bly ſtole out of France into Spain, 
againſt the expreſs order of the 
king, which you are ſure will 


be pretended ? you do not know 


the ſweets of peace, or how un- 


willing people are, who have 
once laid down their arms, to 


take them up again. If you 
think the allies could be brought 


to this, or that any armies would 


take the field againſt France, 


after a peace Was Once made; 


what then is to be hoped for? 7 


why, I think nothing more than ; 


this, that the Dutch and the em- 
| peror would contribute for a lit- 
_ tle while, perhaps for one cam- 

Paign, ſome money and troops, 
do act in conjunction with Eng- 


land againſt Spain; in which no 


great ſucceſs can be expected, 
conſidering the numerous army, 


J have ſhewn you the duke of 
Anjou might and would have. 


: Now if this, upon the trial of 


one campaign, 


were found to 


be the caſe, Lam afraid Holland 


would not be very willing to | 1 : 
continue the proſecution of ſo | 
expenſive a war; and the whole 


weight of it another year would 


lie upon England, except a very 


little, that might be expected 
from the emperor. And what 
could this end in, but in the 


ruin of England, and the loſs f 
Spain? for the moſt, that could 
be expected from this war, would | 

be, that the duke of Anjou would | 
offer a petition, ſuch as I have 


mentio acd ! in 71 fr}; KT, but 
5 With | 
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therefore. ſent to Holland with general offers of peace, de- 
ſi ing them to —— what they inſiſted on; and he offered 


with no option in the caſe. He 
would certainly keep Spain and 
the Indies, and give the other 
part to his competitor. And if 
that be accepted, what becomes 


of England, which is ſo much 
| Intereſted in the recovery of 


Spain? and if it be not accepted, 


what fhall hinder the French 
king from aſſiſting his grandſon 
after one year, more openly, 
and taking upon him to medi- 
ate a peace; that is, to force 


{ach a one as he pleaſes upon us? 


for how can we help ourſelves? 


ſhall we be in a condition to 
_ quarrel with him, when we have 


been exhauſted two years more 
with ſuch an expenſive war, 
while he has been enjoying all 


the advantages cf peace, to re- 


credit, remedy the ill ſtate of his 
finances, cok iu to the condition 
ol his fleet, and put himſelf into 
the boſt boflure e he can for a new 
war, it the ſapport of the duke 


of Anjou makes it neceſſary? 


no, ſure; de {hail never think 


-ounſeives: in a condition to break 
with ha; nor thall we be able 


to perſuade our allies to it. No 


part therefore will be left us, but 
to ſubmit to ſuch a peace with 
his grandion, as ke ſhall in his 


Pk op re think fit to preſcribe. I 
nerd mot iplacge upon the diffi- 
calties of making war with Spain, 


letter it 18 eaſy to ſee how the 
duke of Anjou ma y 5nd us work 


enough. tor two or three years, 
if Ae d0 but void coming 0 an 


them 


action. Sieges will coſt time, as 


well as men and money; and 
many muſt be made before ſuch 
a kingdom can be reduced; and 
that will give tbe king of F. rance 


opportunity enough to do what 
he will, to ſupport his grandſon 


ſecretly or openly, or to preſcribe 
a peace, or begin a new war, 
which it 1s always eaſy to find a 
pretence for; and we are ſure he 
cannot want inclination to do 
whatever is in his power, Which 
Nor is he 


ſo little known, as to leave us 


ſuch a cauſe calls for. 


the leaſt room to think, that any 


treaties or engagements can bind 
him, when inclination and power 
tempt him to break through 
them. 
cantinued proof of this. 
pair the breaches the war had 

made in his affairs; to reſtore 
commerce, retrieve the public 


His whole reign is one 


therefore ſhall add but one in- 


ſtance, which is a little parallel 


to the caſe before us; and that 
15, the manner, 


Spaniards at the Pyrenean treaty, 


not to aſhit the Portugueſe, who 
were then at war with them. 
Never was treaty made with 


more ſolemnity; and yet what 
did thoſe engagements ſignify ? 


all the time the treaty was mak. 
ing, France was concerting mea- 
ſures to ſupport the Portugueſe ; 


and the king, the preſent king, 
who was then but young in per- 


fidy, had ſo little regard to cover 


0 palliate What he did, that he 
7 What I have ſaid in my firſt 


ſent, in the face of all the world, 


an army to the aſuſtance of thoſe, 

whoſe defence he had renounced, 

commanded by a N of 
France. Ang Can \ 


e, alter 1 ach 


a 


Jhave 
ſaid ſomewhat of it already, and 


in which the 
kept the promiſe he made the 
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them as good a barrier for themſelves, as they could aſk. 


The ſtates, contrary to the . expectation of France, reſolved 


an inftance, depend upon his 
word? has he not much greater 


temptation to aſſiſt Spain againſt 


us, than he had then to ſupport 


the Portugueſe againſt Spain ? is 
not the honour of his grandſon, 


the intereſt of his family, and 


the acquiſition of ſo great a mo- 


narchy of infinitely more concern 


to him, than the defence of 
Portugal could be? a man 


muſt de blind, not to ſee there 


is no compariſon between the 


two caſes; and it is inexcuſable, 
when we axe ſenſible of this, to 
think, that a prince, who has 
been ſo falſe in one inſtance, can 
be ever true in the other. 


The ſum of this argument is, 
that if a ſeparate peace be made 


with France upon the foot of 


the preliminaries, without the 


37th article, nothing can hinder 
France from aſſiſting the duke of 
Anjou: and, if he be aſſiſted by 
France, we can never be able to 


drive him out of Spain: and 
conſequently, if Spain be ever 
had, it mult be by treaty. If 


therefore no peace can be a good 


one without Spain, then the 


27th article is neceſſary in order 


to a good peace: which is the 


point I was to prove. 


I know but one thing can be 


_ faid againſt what I have advan- 
cCed upon this head - and that 


- is, That the allies, though they 


make peace with France, ſhould 


_ Hill keep vp their armies, and 


then France will not date to give 


the duke of Anjou any great aſ- 


ſiſtance. But, Arf, T have al- 


ready ſhewn, that this is a very 
unreaſonable ſuppolition 5 the 


to 


allies moſt certainly would not 
continue to keep up their armies, 


were a peace with France once 
made. But let us row ſuppoſe 


they would, 'how would this 
mend the matter'? if we keep 


on foot as great armies, as we 
have now, we ſhould be no more 
at liberty to ſend men into Spain, 


than we are now. And, if we 


ſent any conſiderable number to 
Spain, they would be wanted 
elſewhere; and the king of 
France would have nothing to 
fear from us, for want of a ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength to act offenſively, 
in caſe we ſhould think ourſelves 
ſufficiently provoked to it by any 
thing he does in violation of the _ 
treaty 3 nay, confidering che 
number of towns given up to the 
allies, which all muſt have gar- 
riſons in them, and thoſe not 
very ſmall ones, to keep their 
new ſubjects in awe, we ſhould 
want a greater army in Flanders 
than before, to be in a condi- 
tion to act offenſively. And, if 


ſuch armies muſt be kept up, I 


cannot fee why they ſhould not 


be employed; that is, why we 


may not as well continue the 
war, or to what purpoſe we 
ſhould make peace. To me 
continuing the war ſeems much 
more eligible than ſuch a peace, 


for this plain reaſon, that France 


would certainly make a g.eat 
advantage of peace, while we 
muſt, under the name of peace, 
continue in a ſtate of war, with ⸗ 
| For ex- 
ample, all we have done, this 


out the fruits of it, 


campaign, would upon that ſup- 
poſition have been undone ; 


and 
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neral peace, which, however, he refuſed to give in writing. 
The ſtates general, being ſtill cautious of making any ad- 
vances in 0 important an affair, without the partic pation 
of their allies, gave Immediate notice of what had paf- 


otner deputi es of the Keie where they debated the 


tures made on the part of France; which being. 3 in 
ſufficient to be the 8 of a treaty of peace 


have been fo ſlighted, as to. be 
thought not worth mentioning, end, than if our armies had gone 


O F ENGLAND: 


to adhere firmly to their confederates, and to enter into no 
ſeparate treaty but in conjunction with their allies. 


How- 
ever upon the arrival of monſteur Rouille at Antwerp, they 


appointed monſieur Buys, penſionary of Amſterdam, and 
monſieur Vanderduſſen, penſionary of Gouda, to have a 
conference with him at Moerdyke. Upon the report of what 


paſſed in this interview, the ſtates permitted Rouillé to come 


to Woerden, a place between Leyden and Utrecht, that he 


might be nearer at hand for the intended negotiation : : and 
then the deputies of -the ſtates had another conference with 


him, in which he made ſome looſe propoſals towards 2 ge- 


ſed, to the courts of Vienna and Great-Britain. Prince 
Eugene, who, during this interval, was gone to Vienna, 


| returned from thence. to Bruſſels, on the 27th of March, 
N. S. with full powers from his imperial majeſty; and, on 
the 8th of April, came to the Hague, where the duke of 


Marlborough likewiſe arrived the next wy _ England. 


Theſe two great men had a long conference with the Srand i 


penſionary Heinſ! zus, monſieurs Buys and V . duſſen, and 


orders were 
given for carrying on tho warlike Prepa: ations irh all poſ- 


lible application ang Aligences i in order to open the cam- 


= vie mould Kaye been möcht epd out of the 1 of 


farther off than we are, from the towns, that they have pre- 


putting France under a necefiity tended to give as an equivalent. 


o give us Spain. For though Now this "and the other con- 
the ſucceſſes of this year [1710] 


brought us much nearer to our 


where one would have moſt ex- cut of the held, as they came in, 


pected it; Lean tell you; Doway and had done nothing. I mutt 


alone is in the opinion of France therefore ſtill maintain, tha 


in all the negotiations, that have ſeventh- article is neceſſery to a 


been carried on, ſince the refuſal good peace, unleſs ſome real 


of tlie preliminaries, to find an expedient could be found out, 
8 for the thirty-ſeventh which has lutherto been in vain 
aucle, DoW] )! has been 195 8 looked for. 


Over- 


queſts of this campaign have 


hat up- 
of chat mighty conſequence, that on all ſuppoſitions the thirty- 


paign, 
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paign, as ſoon as the backwardneſs of the ſeafon would per- 


mit, and purſue the late advantages with the utmoſt vigour. 


The deputies of the ſtates having informed Rouillé, that h's 
overtures were not ſatisfactory, that miniſter ſent an expreſs 
to Paris for new inſtructions. This threw the French court 
into great uneaſineſs; for as, on the one hand, they were 
reſolved not to comply with the demand of the conſederates, 
in giving up the whole monarchy of Spain; fo, on the 
other hand, the great difficultics they laboured under, which 
were much*increaſed by the general ſcarcity of corn, and 
other poviſions, occaſioned by the great ſeverity of the pre- 
ceding winter, laid them under a neceſſity of keeping up the 
ſinking ſpirits of the people with hopes, at leaſt, of PS ü 
a ſpeedy end to the war, by a peace. Ronille's expreſs was 
therefore immediately ſent back, with directions (as appeared 
in the ſequel) to that miniſter; to amuſe the allies with a. 
ſeeming compliance with all their demands, but not to ſign 
any thing, that ſhould be drawn up in writing. 


The penſionary having, by order of the fa ates, made 2 


report to to the duke of Marlborough, of what pailed at the 
conference, which had been held by Buys and Vanderduflen, 


with the French miniſter, after the return of the courier 


from France, the duke reſolved to return to Great-Britain, 


to acquaint the queen with the progreſs of this weer en 
negotiation. 


The duke therefore imbarked the 9th of April, and ar- 
rived three days after at London. During this ond ab- 
fence of the duke, the French court, to cover their artifices 
with an air of ſincerity, ſent the marquis de PTorcy, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate for foreign affairs, to Holland, thinking the 


preſence of fo great a miniſter might have ſome influence on 


the ſtates. Upon his arrival at the Hague, the paſſport, by 
which he came, having been ſent blank by Rouillé, he was 
there two days before his quality was known. After this 
he paid a viſit to the penſionary, and offered to communi- 
cate the propoſals, which he had to make; but that miniſter 
told him, he could not confer with him, nor {ee his propo- 
ſals, without leave from the lates. However, the fates 
having conſented, that he, together with the deputies, Wio 


had been ppointed to receive the propoſals of Rouille, 
ſhould meet the marquis, and hear what he had to 9 
they had an interview with him the next day. The reful: 


of this conference being communicated to the ſtates- -general, 


the penſionary had orders to inform the French miniſter, 
. they could not give him 8 reſolution, till they were 
informed 
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informed of the ſentiments of the queen of Great- Britain, by 


the return of the duke of Marlborough. 
The duke, who made but a ſhort ſtay in England: re- 


bn to the Hague, the 18th of May. The firſt thing he 
did was to confer with prince Eugene, who arrived there 
{ix days before from Bruſſels, and had thę ſatisfaction, in 
his conferences with the penſionary, to receive freſh aſſur- 
ances, That the ſtates would never ſeparate from the ge- 
8. neral intereſt and ſcope of the grand alliance, upon any 


« private conſiderations whatſoever.” With the duke of 


Marlborough went over the lord viſcount "Townſhend, as am- 
baſſador extraordinary, and joint plenipotentiary ! . 


the duke reckoning the load too great to bear it wholly him- 


ſelf, The choice. was well made ; for as lord Townſhend 
had oreat parts, had improved theſe by travelling, and was 
by much the moſt ſhining perſon of all our young nobility, 
and had, on many occaſions, diſtinguiſned himſelf very emi- 
nently; ſo he was a man of great integrity, and of good 


principles in all reſpects, free from all vice, and of an en- 


gaging converſation. Upon their arrival, the preſident of 
the week and the penſionary went together to the duke, to 


compli ment him on the part of the ſtates, and at the ſame 


time to confer with him, which they did for about an hour 
and an half, and then they returned to the aſſembly of the 


. ſtates-general. The ſame evening the marquis de Torcy 


went alone to the duke of Mariborough' s lodgings, and had 


2 conference of above two hours with him and the lord 


Townſhend. The 19th in the morning the marquis paid 
another viſit to the duke, and they both went together to 


prince Eugene” s apartment, where they likewiſe conferred - 
for ſome time. In the evening, thoſe two princes went to 
the penſionary, who acquainted: them with the reſolution f 


the ſtates-general, not to Pen tne offers made by the 
French mi :nifters, nor to take one ſtep farther, but in con- 


E cert with all the allies. This pt pore was very fatiſ- 
1 factory for the duke and prince Eugene, and begat ſuch an 
unani mity and good harmony among all the confederate 
miniſters, as intirely baffled all the ſecret deſigns of France, 
6 notwithſtanding the marquis de IL orcy managed his purpoſe 
| very artfully, and did all he could to amuſe them with hall 
| promiſes and fair t denials. = : 
| On the 20th, in the morning 5 dailes 1 print Eu⸗ 
3 gene, together with the lord Te d returned the viſit 
they had received from monſieur de Torcy, where Rouille, 
b who, till then, bad been With no Other miners but Buys 


and 


r 
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1709. and Vanderduſſen, was preſented to theſe great generals and 
2 miniſters. This ſame day, the French miniſters carried the 
amuſement ſo far, as to declare, that their maſter conſented 
to the demolition of Dunkirk ; that he would abandon the 
pretender, and ſend him out of his dominions ; that he 
would acknowledge the queen's title, and the ſucceſſion eſta- 
bliſhed on the houſe of Hanover ; that he would renounce 
all pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy, and yield up ſuc! 1 
places as the Dutch demanded for ther barrier. With re- 
ſpect to the empire, the French offered to reſtore all things, 
as they were ſettled by the treaty of Ryſwick, and to demo- 
liſh the fortifications of Straſburgh. But the allies inſiſting 
on ſome other articles, namely, the reſtitution of Upper and 
Lower Alſace to the empire, Torcy declared he had no 
power to make any further conceſſions, broke up the con- 
ference, and ſent to the penſionary to deſire paſſes to return 
home. However, upon ſecond thoughts, and as they pre- 
i tended, at the defire of monſicur Petkum, reſident of Hol- 
| En. the French miniſters conſented to ſuſpend their depar- 
1 ture: and, on the 21ſt, Torcy went alone to the penſio- 
nary, to agree about e conference, which was held 
| at fix © "clock in the evening; and notwithſtanding the 
IL French minifters had declared the day before, that they 
1 could not inlarge their offers, they now propoſed to ſurren- 
der Straſburgh in its preſent condition. The allies not being 
ſatisfied with the propotals made in this conference, anothe: 
was appointed for the 22d; in the morning, which proved 
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to the penſionary for paſſes, and took their leave of prince 
| Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, and the miniſters 
. of the neutral princes ; but the ſtates having, the ſame even- 
Il ng, ſent them paſſes, and the penſionary intimated to them, 
that they were not hereaſter to expect any paſſport for their 
return to the Hague; and conſidering, on the other hand, 
- how unconcerned the miniſters of the allies were at the 
threats of their departure, they were cality perſuaded to 
ſtay, at the deſire (as they ſtill e of ſome neutral 
l --.. mimfſters; and, the better to colour the m attor, they ſont, 
1 dn the-2.2d of May, an expreſs to the court of France for 
new inſtruct ions. The ſame day, in the morning, ano- 
ther conference was held f: zem nine o'clock, till about oe 
. | | in the afternoon ; wherein: "ey began to ict Gow, Tome ar- 
ticles in writin, 8˙ and ac 92 to meet 28 ain about in de 


82 
likewiſe unſucceſsſul. hercupon the French declared, 
Frm that they were reſolved to go away; and, the better to de- 
Iſt mmonſtrate their ſeriouſneſs in this r on. they ſent again 
If : 
| | 
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duke of Marlborough having ſent them word, that; 
prince Eugene had determined to ſet out for laude! rs within 
5 days, they promi iſed to return an anſw er at li in the cven- 
ing in another conference, W hich laſted till two o'clock in the 
morning. After many diſputes, the French ſec mid to comply 
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evening. That afternoon count Zinzendorf, the emperor” 8 1709. 
plenipotentiary, arrived at the Hague, and went immedi- WO. 


ately with monſieur Heems, the imperial minifter, to pay 


a vilit to prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough; with 


whom, together. with the penſionary, count Gallas, and; the 
lord Townſhend, . the French miniſters had another confe- 
rence in relation to the ſecurity of the execution, of the 


8 agreed on. But, though this conference laſted from 
1 


x till eleven o'cock, in the evening, yet nothing was con- 
eluded in it. The 24th, in the morning, the French mini- 
ſters had another interview with the deputies of the ſtates, 


who gave an account of what had paſſed i in it to the duke of 


Marlborough and prince Eugene ; and, the ſame evening, 


there was another meeting, wherein they reſumed the debate 


relating to the ſecurity of the performance of the articles 
agreed on, particularly the evacuation of the Spaniſh domi- 


nions. For this the allies demanded fever: een na ary towns; 


444 


but the French refuſed to give any, ingſting, That the 


— 


engagement, which the moſt chriflian ki; nz 01 ffered to enter 


give no manner of aſſiſtance to king Philip, was a ſuffcient 

ſecurity, ſince that prince, being thus forſaken by his grand- 
father, would be obliged to quit Spain; and the rather, be- 
cauſe the Spaniards, in ſuch a caſe, would certainly declare 


* | 


© for king Charles.“ This occaſioned warm debates ; but a at. 
laſt it was agreed, that France ſhould deliver up ſome places 
in the Netherlands, that were to be part of the ba arrier, ce- 


fore they entered upon the general negotiations of peace. On 


the 25th and 26th, there was no interview with the French 
miniſters; but "Ka duke of M arlborough, 7 prince Eugenc, 
the lord Townſhend, and count Zinzendorf, had ſeveral con- 
| ferences with the penſionary and the depuri es of the ſtates, 
wherein they acquainted the new imperial plenipotentiaiy 
with what had been tranſacted ſince the beginning of this ne- 
| gotiation, and agreed on the further demands to be made oF: 

| the French miniſters. A conference being held on the 27 
in the morning, at which count Zinzendorf a inte d? dor the 
firſt time, thoſe demands were communicated to Tol 


Rouillé, Ha defired ſome time to conſider of them, * 


Nene 


*. ith all th je preliminary ar iche $ inſiſted on byt the confederates 
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into, to recall his troops from Spain, and his promiſe to 


and 
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The preli 
naries agreed 
DN, 


were as follows : 


of king Charles; and the duke hall remain intire in the houſe 
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1709, The foundation of the whole treaty was, the reſtoring of 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, within wo 


months: Torcy ſaid, the time was too ſhort, and that, per- 
haps, it was not in the king of France's power to bring that 
about; ſor the Spaniards ſeemed reſolved to ſtick to king 
Philip. It was, upon this, inſiſted” on, that the king of 


France ſhould be obliged to concur with the allies, to force 
it by all proper methods: but this was not farther explained, 


for the allies were well aſſured, that if it was ſincerely intend- 


ed by France, there would be no great difficulty in bringing 


it about. This, therefore, being laid down. as the baſis of 


the treaty, the other preliminaries related to the reſtoring all 
the places in the Netherlands, except Cambray and St. 


Omer; the demoliſhing or reſtoring of Dunkirk; the re- 
ſtoring of Straſburg, Briſack, and Hunningen to the em- 


pire; Newfoundland to England; and Savoy to that duke, 
beſides his continuing poſſeſſed of all, he then had in his 
Hands; the acknowledging the king of Pruſſia's royal digni- 


ty, and the electorate in the houſe of Brunſwick ; the ſend- 
ing the pretender out of France, and the owning the ſuc- 


ceſſion to the crown of England, as. it was ſettled by law, 
As all the great intereſts were provided for, by theſe prelimi- 
naries; ſo all other matters were reſerved to be conſidered, 
when the treaty of peace ſhould be opened: a ceſſation of 
all hoſtilities was to begin, within two months, and to con- 


tinue till all was concluded by a compleat treaty, and rati- 


| fied: provided the Spaniſh monarchy was then intirely re- 
ſtored. The French miniſters ſeemed to be confounded + 
| theſe demands: but, in concluſion, «pretended to ſubmit to 

them (p). Torey told the-miniſters, he would ſet out for 


p) The preliminary articles of Anjou ſhall evacuate Spain, 
3 V hich, if he refuſes to conſent to, 

1. That a firm and laſting the French king and the allies 
peace be forthwith treated of, ſhall enter into proper meaſures, 
wqaqdaiat this article may have intit 
t . 6 
nary articles be agreed on, &. 5. That the French king ſhall, 
3. That the moſt chriſtian within that time, withdraw his 
king ſhall acknowledge king troops out of Spain, &c. and not 
Charles III. king of Spain, &c. aſſiſt the duke of Anjou for the 
| be finiſhed future with troops, artillery, am- 


4. The treaty ſhall ed.” beute 
in two months, during which time munition, or money, _ 


Sicily ſhall be put into the hands 6. The monarchy 


* 
. 


of Spain 
of 
uſtria, 


GF EN GL AN D. 


Paris immediately, to lay the whole before his moſt chriſtian 


W and at ee deſired the ratifications might be re- 


5 1 1 no prince of hes. 
hhouſe of France ever. become 
ſovereign of any part thereof. 

[ never poſſeſs the 
5 Spaniſh Welt-Indies, or trade 
| 3 . | 


7. France {ha 


The French Ein 


otherwiſe agreed. 


13 The clauſe concerning re- 


ligion i in the treaty of Ryſwick 
ſhall be referred to the negoti- 
ation, 


14, 15. The French mall ac 
knowledge the queen of Great- 
© Dritain, and the proteſtant ſuc- : 
BM Ceflion, 


16. The French king ſhall re- 


flaw to Great-Britain what he is 


Z poſſeſſed of in Newfoundland; 
1 and whatever either party has 
cken in che Indies ſhall be re- 


fored, 
liſhed. ; 


E 18. The pretender hall retire 
5 out France. 
Z 13 A treaty of commerce 
A mal be ſettled with 


Great- 
Britain. 5 
20. The king 


9. 1h g Mal 1 
Aber up Straſburg, for Kehl, 5 
and Briſac to the empero. 
10. The French king ſhall 


2} 0 of Portugal 
mall enjoy alt Wat is Kipulated | Hu 
bor him by the plies. ones nd 
21. TheFrench king ſhall ac- _ 
3 rawledge ws king of Prof w 8 
8 F 2 


| turned 


=P not diſturb him i in the enjoy- 


ment of Neufchatel. 
22. The French king ſhall de- 


liver up Furnes, Menin, Vpres, 
WMWarneton, Commines; Werwick, 
Poperingen, Liſle, Condé, and 
Maubeuge, for ihs barrier of the 


ſtates. 


the Netherlands, with the artil- 


lery and ſtores, provided the 
_ catholic religion ſhall ſtill be pro- 
| feſſed there. | 


commerce, ſhall have what was 


123. He ſhall nancy all cha 
b forts he has taken in 
poſleſs Alface in the literal ſenſe | 
of the treaty of Munſter, except 
Landau, which ſhall belong to 
the emperor. 
11. He ſhall demoliſh New hs 
Brifac, fort Lewis, and Hun- 
ningen. 
1582. Rheinfels mall he poſſeſſed 1 
by the landgrave of Heſſe, till 
| | _ ſtipulated at the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, and the tariff of 1604. on- 
1y ſhall be in force. : 
26. The French king ſhall ac- 
12 the ninth electorate. 


1709. 


24. None of the: cannon or 
ſtores to be removed from this 8 
time. | 
25. The dates as to . 


. The duke of Savoy ſhall 


00 all that has been yielded to 


him by the emperor, and what- 


ever has been taken trom bin | 


- 


ſhall be reſtored. _ : 


28. The French king all 
make over to that duke Leet, 
Feneſtrilles, and Chemont, with _ 
the valley of Pragelas, and all 
on this ſide the mountains, for a 
3% Dunkirk ſhall be demo- | 


barrier. 5 | 
29. The pretenſions of che 


elector of Bavaria and Cologne 


hall be referred to the general 
| negotiation z but the elector pa- 
latine to remain in poſſeſſion of- - - 
the Upper Palatinate, &c, the 
| N of the ſtates to remain in 
uy, Liege, and Bonne, till 
otherwiie agreed with the em- 5 


peror and empire. 


3% 31, 32. The Eather de- 


manuls 


rn reer 2 
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turned with all poſlible haſte. He promiſed prince Eugene, 


J that the king of France's final anſwer ſhould be ſent, by the 


fourth of June; but ſpoke of their affairs as a man in de- 


ſpair: he ſaid, he did not know but he might find king 


1 7 55 Phillip at Paris, before he got thither, and ſaid all that was 

_ poſſible, to aſſure them of the ſincerity of the king of France, 

'and to divert them from the thoughts of openning the cam- 
paign; but at the ſame time king Philip was getting his ſon, 

the prince of Aſturius, to be acknowledged, by all the 
towns and bodies of Spain, as the heir of "that monarchy. 
Rouillé, who had opened the firſt ſcene of this negotiation, 

was to continue at the Hague fome time longer, in order to 
ſuſpend the unravelling of the plot as long as poſſible. The 

They de re- whole artifice of France was at length diſcovered, and it ap- 


jected b 
e 88 peared very viſibly, that the French had no ni cher defign in 


all this negotiation, but to try if they could beget an ill un- Th 
derſtanding among the allies, or, by their ſeeming great con- 


ceſſions for the ſecurity of the States, to provoke the people 
_of Holland againſt their magiſtrates, if they ſhould carry on 


the war, when they had ſuch ſafe and honourable offers made 


them; and they reckoned, that if a wn or of a arms $ could 


PPP d A EIS . Pc 


— — 2 — — 
— — — — nn 


mands on either fide mall not in- 
terrupt the ceſſation of arms; 


the other allies being allowed to 


make farther demands at the ge- 
neral congreis. 


1% „ be negotiation \ ſhall | 
"be fiſhed in two "months, and 


in the mean time a ceſſation of 
arms be made. 

5.1 Upon the ratification of 
theſe articles the French king 
ſnall evacuate Namur, Mons, 
Chazleroy, Luxemburg, Con ide, 


'Fournay, Maubeuge, Neu port, 


Tournes, and Ypres, and raze 
the fo. tifications of Dunkirk 3 
36. The French to execute 
what has been flipulated, with 
reſpect. to the other allies, with- 
in two months 
Hon of the treaty. 


37.7 And if he executes. all 


Mat 18 abovementioned, and the 
whole monarchy of Spain ſhall be 


«elivered op LO Che les II. as 15 


after the conclu- 


F peace. g 


Riplared within the Um ted . 
then the ceſſation of arms ſhall 
continue till the Tatification of 
the peace. 


38. All-this-fhall ſerve as the 


patio and baſis of the en- | 
ſuing treaties of peace. 


39. The ratification of the 
preliminary articles to be per- . 


formed by the French king, the 
queen of Great-Britain, and the 
Kates, before the 15th of June. 


and by the emperor by the Iſt ot 
July, and what is ſtipulated in 


favour of each of the allies re- 
ſpectively, to be ſet down as ſoon 


as they have ſertled the im. 
naries. 


40. The ene to o begin the 
20th of June at the Hague, and. 
to prevent diſputes about the ce- 
remonial, 
take upon kim bis character till 


no ambaſſador ſhall 


the day of the ſigning of the 


Kare Vol. V. 


be 


” 

2d 

© 7 

be 
7 

et 
. 
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be once obtained upon any other terms than the reſtoring of 
Spain, they ſhould then get out of the war, and the al flies 
would be left to try, how they could conquer Spain. 258 orcy 


was, however, punctual to his promiſe given to prince Eu- 


gene; for, on the 4th of June, the prince, being at Brut- 
ſels, received a letter from the marquis, importing, that 


„ his molt chriſtian majeſty, having examined the project or 
peace concluded at the Hague, 905 it impoſſible for him 


&« to accept it; and therefore had ſent orders to the pre ſi- 


e dent de Rouille to notify the ſame to the potentates en- 
„ gaged in the war; and that it was to be hoped, that more 
5 5 favourable terms would preſent for the eſtabliſhing of 4 
cc peace fo neceſtary for all Europe, and conſe: quently ſo 
„ much deſired by every body.” 


brought this letter to prince Eugene, arrived the next morn- 
— 


ing at the Hague where people were in the height of ex- 


pectation of the French king's ratification of the prelim ma- 
ries; but, to their great diſappointment, Rouills having the 


ſame. day had a conference at the peuſionary's, with the im- 
perial and Brlüſh plenipotentiaries % and the deputies of the 


Rates, he acqua inted them, that the moſt chriſtian king could 
not ratify ſome articles agreed to in the conference held with 


monſicur de Torcy, and concluded the 28th paſt. He ex- 


cepted to the articles relating to the emperor and the duke 
of Savoy; but chiefly on t that of not beginning. the ſulpen⸗ 
fon of arms, till the Spaniſh. monarch ſhould be reftor- 


ed, which, he fad, 


ecute (g) 


was not in his own power to ex- 


These 


(q) Rouills ſaid, that the New Briſac, and Fort Lewis, but: 


French king in particular excepted 
againſt the tenth, eleventh, wen- 
. ty- eighth, twenty-ninth, and thir- 
ty-ſeventh. That as to the tenth. 
his moſt chrigian majeſty agreed 
| tothe ſame, as far as it concern- 
ed the poſit eſſion of Alſatia, ac- 
cCording to the literal ſenſe of the 
treaty of Munſter; but inſiſted, 


that Landau ſhould be reſtored 10 


him; and, as 2 an equivalent, of- 
fered Old Briſac; both which 
Pres were yielded up to France 
y that treaty. That the moſt 
chritian king could not conſent 
to the demoliſning ilunningen, 


Salon.” 


agreed to all the other parts of 
tte eleventh article. 'That the 


eight. and twentieth, relating to 


the places yielded to the duke of 
SAVOY, was intirely excepted a- 


ainſt, and refer og to a farther 


wentieth article, whereby the 


emperor's proceedings againſt the 
electors of Cologne and Bavaria 


oO 


were approved, but would have 


the ſame referred to the negotia- 
C wy 


mis proviſo, that the Upper 


alatinate, and the digu ity an 


* 
L 3 neat 


That his majeſty alfo | 
dillized the whole nine and 


The meſfenger, who 


tions of A general peace with - 


w_— EP 
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6“ articles.“ 
to make any further declaration; whereupon he received 2 
ſecond intimation to depart the Hague immediately. 


55 


7 
e 
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= nexed thereto, ſhould vot be con- 
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170g. Theſe difficulties ſtarted by the French king having N | 
* communicated by Rouille, count Zinzendorf, the duke o 


Marlborough, the lord Townfhend, and the penſionary 


| Heinſius, immediately held a conference among themſelves, 


in which it was reſolved, “that no alteration ought to be 
<« admitted in the preliminary articles, eſpecially in thoſe 


* excepted againſt by France, which were the moſt eſſen- 


<« tial.” And it was agreed at the ſame time to N to ; 


Rouillé, to depart in four and twenty hours. 


The 6th of June. N. S. in the morning, Rörzlle ade 
viſit to the duke of Marlborough, and propoſed another con- 
ference, which was held that ni Fits but nothing material was 


_ tranſacted in it, except that the allies declared toRouille, © that, | 


ce they would not recede from any of the articles agreed to; 


and that, if his maſter did not think fit to comply there- 


„ with, the allies would not think themſelves bound by the 
40 


articles or reſtrain their pretenſions to the contents there- 
of, after the 15th of that month, the time allowed by the 
The French miniſter ſaid, he had no orders 


The 
ſame evening, Mr. Walpole, ſecretary to the Britiſh pleni- 


ü Nan returned to the Hague with the queen of Great 


ritain's ratification of the preliminaries. On the Sth, the 
penſionary reported Rouille's declaration to the aſſembly of 


the ſtates; upon which they conſidered, that the articles 
were concerted with the marquis de Tore + and monſieur 


* 


de Rouillé, put into writing with their aſſent, and by the 
4% marquis de Torcy himſelf carried to the king of France, 
in order to be ſigned and ratiſied; that they were actually 
ſigned on the part of the emperor, Great Britain, and 


| „Holland, and had been ratified by her Britannic majeſty ; 


660 


and that nothing ſhort of theſe preliminaries could obtain 
< and ſecure the eneral peace, and prevent a dangerous, 
expenſive, and lingering war in Spain:“ whereupon the 


neceſfary reſolutions for the continuance of the war were : 
taken with equal firmneſs of wiſdom. 


2 


The ſame night Rouillé being preſſed to e if he 
had any ſecret orders tending to peace, made anſwer, 


thirtieth article, : whereby two 


firmed to the electors palatine; 3 only were allowed for 


and that the intereſts of the elec- 
tors of Cologne | and Bavaria 
> ſhould be ſettled in the prelimi 
paries; and, in the laſt place, 


that his moſt chriſtian majeſty ex- 
kepted alſo againſt 


the ſeven and 


"the delivering up of the Spaniſh 
monaichy, which term he would 
have enlarged, but conſented to 

recall his own troops fiom Spain 5 
Wiehin tha it tiene. | 


4 | r 8 2 
$6 That 
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c. That if the allies would content themſelves with the fifth 
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cc article of the preliminaries in relation to Spain, Witz- 


« out inſiſting on the others relating to the delivering up 
4“ of the Spaniſh monarchy, he thought the king his maſter 


c would be induced to depart from the other exceptions - 
c about Alſatia, the duke of Savoy, &c.” But the reco- 
very of the Spaniſh monarchy from the houſe of Bourbon, | 


1 the chief end of the war, and the only means to re- 
ſtore and preſerve the ballance of Europe, the miniſters of 
the allies did not think fit to depart from any one of the ar- 
ticles to ſecure the evacuation of Spain; and fo, the ſame 


evening, a paſſport was ſent. Rouille, for his ſafe return 


home. On the 9th of June he ſet out from the Hague, to 


embark at Rotterdam for Antwerp, from whence he conti- 


nued his journey. to Paris. The ſame morning, all the 
| miniſters of the allies being defired to meet in a congreſs, 


monſieur Van Eſſen, preſident of the ſecret affairs, and the 


penſionary, communicated to them the reſolution of the 
States-General, gave them a full account of all the ſteps 
that had been made in the negotiations, particularly ſince 
the French king had refuſed to agree to the preliminaries; 5: 


and deſired them to acquaint their principals with theſe un- 


fair proceedings of F rance, and exhort them to join their 


beſt efforts againſt an enemy, who could never be brought 


to reaſon but by force. Count Zinzendorf took this oppor- 
tunity to tell the deputies of the ſtates, That the empire, 
„the emperor, and king Charles THI. would doubtleſs ex- 
ec preſs their ſatisfaction for the grcat firmneſs and con- 
& ſtancy, which their high mightineſſcs had manifeſted in 


& the courſe of theſe negotiations.” The duke of Marl- 


_ borough gave the ſame aſſurances on the part of the queen 


of Great-Britain; as did alſo the reſt of the miniſters, on 
the part of their reſpective. maſters; and all ſignified to the 
- penhionary; how much the allies were obliged to him, and 


_ fatisfied with the prudence. and wiſdom he had expretled 


in the negotiations, which, contrary to the expectation of 


the enemy, would prove a new cement to the grand alli- 
ance, and an argument to convince the allies, that the war 
was to be proſecuted till France was reduced to the neceſlity 
of ſubmitting to any terms that the allies ſhould preſcribe. 


Thus theſe negotiations came ſoon to an end, without 


producing any ill effect among the allies; and it now 37 90 
appeared, that the eaſineſs with which the French miniſtei 

yielded to the preliminaries, was only an artifice to —— 
the zeal of the confederates 1 in advancing the campaign, 
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the leaſt effect it would have. But i in that their hopes faile x _ 


| —— them; for there was no time loft in prepar 


to take the 
field (5). The ſtates of Holland and Wet 


ing met on the 13th of June, N. S. ratified the preliminary 


articles, without regard to that king's refuſal to ſign them; 
aſter which, the aſſembly unanimouſly reſolved to carry on, 


the war with the utmoſt vigour. But, while the genera- 
lity of people of Great-Britain, Holland, and Germany, ex- 
preſſed their reſentment againſt the inſincerity of France, that 


court made a politic ule of the very preliminary articles, 


which were made public in ſeveral languages Dy the allies. 
For, in order to raiſe among his people an indignation . z- 
gainſt thoſe exorbitant demande and encourage them to bear, 


with leſs impatience, the burden and calamities of war, the 5 
French king cauſed circular letters to be ſent to all the ge- 
vernors of his provinces, the archbiſhop of Paris, and other 
prelates of France, wherein he inſiſted upon the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of the allies, in requiring his alliance to dethrone : 


Tizeland hav- 


5 zent | t caſe. 


his grandſon” (t). 


(s) Burnet obſerves on this 


_ occaſion, France had fo perfi- 
diouſiy broke all their treaties, 
during this king's reign, that it 


was A piece of ine excufable folly 


to expect any other from them. 
In the peace of the Pyrances, 


where the We of France was 


Gave Pork tuo 2 al fem falling under 


the yoke of Callile, as it was 
now / to preſerve Spa in the 
| hands of a grandfon, after the 
ting had Fark to give no afliſt- 


ce to Portugal; yet, under the 


P „ of broakitc ſome bo- 
dice, he {ufterid them to be en- 

tamed by the Portugueſe am- 
bat dor, and ſent Schomber g to 
command that army; pretending b 
he could not binder one, that Was 
a German by birth, to go and 


ſcrve where he pleaſed: under 
theſe pretenges, he had broke 


His faith, where the conſideration 
Was not © ſttong as in the pre- 


tus it Was viſible no 


| The 


faith chat king VET give was 
to be relied on; and that unleſs. 
Spain was reſtored, all would 
prove a fatal deluſion. 


Beſides, 


it came afterwards to be known, 


that che places in Brabant and 
Hainault, commanded by the 
elector of Bavaria, would not 
have been evacuated by him, un- 
leſs he had orders for it from the 
king of Spain, under whom he 
governed in them; aud that was 


not. to be expected. Burnet, 
vol. II. 529 · | 

(t) Theſe: letters were as fol- 
oe | 
| Couſir in, | 


The hopes of an 3 
peace were ſo generally ſpread 
in my kingdom, that, out of 
regard to the loyalty my people 
have expreſſed during the whole 


courſe of my reign, I think my- 


ſelf obliged to give them the 

comfort of acquaintin g them with 

the reaſons which ſtill hinder | 
thew 
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The people in France were much 1 on, by chis | 
ths Mary offered to their monarch, to oblige him 


"$0 


their enjoying hs faves I th 
ſigned to procure them. 
In order to reſtore the Phang | 
I would have accepted conditions 


very oppoſite to the ſecurity of 
my frontier provinces ; but the 
more facility and defire I have 


ſhewn to diſſipate the umbrages, 
which my enemies affect to en- 
tertain of my power and deſigns, 
the more they have multiplied 
their pretenſions; inſomuch that 
by degrees, adding new de- 
mands to the firſt, and makin 
uſe either of the Jake of Savoy's 
name, Or of the intereſt of the 


princes of the empire, they have 


at once let me ſee that they had 
no other intention, than to in- 
creaſe, at the expence of my 
_ crown, the ſtates bordering upcn 


France, and to open to them- 


ſelves eaſy ways to penetrate | 
into the heart of my kingdom, 
as often as it would ſuit With 


their intereſt to begin a new war. 
Nor would the war I now main- 


tain, and was willing to have 
ended, have ceaſed, had I con- 


ſented to the propoſals they have 
made to me. 
within two months the term, 
wherein I was, on my part, to 


execute the treaty ; and, during 


that interval, they pretended to 


oblige me to deliver up to them 
the places they demanded of me 


in the Low-Countries and Al- 
ſace, and to raze thoſe, on the 


| demoliſhing whereof they in- 
ſiſted; refuſing, on their part, 
to enter into any other engage-. 


ments, than the ſuſpenſion of all 
acts of hoſtility, till the firſt day 


inemſe ves the liberty of acting 


— 
[1 


For they fixed 


of gn and retrving to 


then by force of arms, in caſe the 
king of Spain, my grandſon, 
perſiſted in the reſolution of de- 
tending the crown God has given 
him, and rather to periſh, than 


abandon faithful people, who, 


for nine years, have acknow- 
ledged him as their lawful king. 
Such a ſuſpenſion (more dan- 
gerous than war itſelf) would. 
rather put of than forward peace. 
For it would not only have been 


neceſſary to continue the ſame 


g expence for the maintaining of 


my armies, but, as ſoon as the 


term of the ſuſpenſion of arms 
would have expired, my enemies 
would have attacked me with 
the new advantages they would 


have taken from the towns, into 


which I ſhould have introduced 


them myſelf, at the ſame time 
that I ſhould have demoliſhed 


thoſe that are a bulwark to ſome 


of my frontier provinces. I paſs | : 


over in ſilence the propoſals they 
have inſinuated to me, of join- 
ing my forces with thoſe of the 
conſederates, and to compel my 
grandſon to deſcend the throne, 
if he did not voluntarily conſent 
to live, for the future, without 
dominions, and to reduce him- 
ſelf to the condition of a private 
man. It is againſt humanity to 
believe, that they had even the 
thought of engaging me in ſuch 


an alliance with them; but al- 


though the tenderneſs K have tor 
my people be as hearty as for my 


OWN children; although I bear 


a part in all the ills, which the 
war makes ſuch faithful ſubjects 
undergo; and I have ſhewn to 


all Europe, that 1 ſincerely de- 


fired to make them enjoy peace; 


lam 
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to force ws grandſon to abandon Spain; and even here in : 


England, there wanted not many, who ſaid it was a cruel 


' hardſhip put on the French king, to force him into ſuch an 


unnatural war: but if he was guilty of the injuſtice of put- 


ting him in poſſeſſion of that kingdom, it was but a reaſon- 


able piece of juſtice to undo what he himſelf had done: and 


it was ſo viſible, that king Philip was maintained on that 


throne by the councils and aſſiſtance of France, that no 


doubt was made but that, if the king of France had really 


deſigned it, he could eaſily have obliged him to anbieten all 


Chamillard 
jn diſgrace, 


pretenſions to that crown. 
The breaking off the negotiation of peace was bon at⸗ 


tended with the diſgrace of monſieur de Chamillard, the 
French king's prime miniſter, and even with ſome coldneſs 


towards madam de Maintenon, who were both ſaid to have 


given larger inſtructions to Rouille and Torcy, than either 
the king 


intended, or were. thought proper by the young 
princes of the blood (u). 


On the other hand, it is obſer- 


I am perſuaded they . them- 


ſelves oppoſe the acceptance of 
it on conditions equally oppoſite 
to juſtice, and to the honour of 
the French name. 

It is therefore my intention, 


that all thoſe who, for ſo many 
years paſt, have given me de- 
monſtrations of their zeal, by 
contributing with their labours, 
fortunes, and blood, towards the 


maintaining ſo heavy a war, may 


5 know, that the only value my 


enemies pretended to ſet on the 
offers, I was willing to make to 


them, was a ſuſpenfion of arms; 
which, being ſtinted to the ſpace 
of two months, would have pro- 
cured to them more conſiderabſe 
advantages, than they may ex- 


pect from the confidence they 
put in their troops. 


noping that the purity of my 


intentions will draw the divine 


bleſſing upon my arms, I write 
to the archbiſhops and biſnops 
of my kingdom, to excite more 


As I repoſe 
mine in the protection of God, 


vable, 


and more the fervency of prayer 


in their reſpective dioceſes: and 


at the ſame time I order you to 


acquaint my people, within the 
extent of your government, that 


they ſhould enjoy peace, if it 


had been in my power, as it 


was in my will, to procure them 
a good they wiſh for with res 
ſon, but which muſt be obtained 


by new efforts, ſince the immenſe 


conditions I would have granted, 
are uſeleſs towards the reſtoring 


of the public tranquility. | 
therefore leave it to your pru- 


dence, to make my intentions 
known in ſuch a manner, a 


you ſhall judge convenient. And 
fol pray God to have you in 
his holy keeping. Lambert, 


vol. IV l 
(u) It was reported, that the 
n of Burgundy preſſed the 


55956 


making a peace, as neceſſary to 


prevent the rum of France, whit 
the dauphin preſſed more vehe 


mently the continuance of th 
War g and tho ſupporting of the 4 
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vable, that while the terms of peace were debating, both 1709. 

the French court and the pope were uſing all imaginable Way 
_ endeavours to draw off the duke of Savoy from the grand al- gndeavours 

liance; the diſcovery of which was owing to the duke's mi- 0 of France to 
niſter at the Hague, and came very opportunely to expoſe _ = * 

the double-dealing of the court of France, who had the mo- voy inſuffi- 

deſty to reject the very article of the preliminaries, by which cient, 

the allies ſtipulated a barrier for the duke of Savoy, and, at 

the ſame time, were offering him much greater 6 Sagar rg 

to induce him to leave the peace of Europe to their mercy, 

But theſe artifices were defeated by the penetration and firm- _ 

neſs of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who 


KH treated the peace as they managed the war, and, by their 


cool temper and open conduct, baffled the firatagems both 

of the French miniſters and generals. And it is certain, 

that the French, who propoſed to divide the allies, by fet- 
ting on foot a negotiation of peace, were themſelves caught 

in the preliminaries, which were ſo wiſely contrived for the 
particular ſatisfaction of each of the confederates, for their 
common ſecurity, that they became the more firmly united 

by this very tranſaction; and, being juſtly incenſed at the _ 
unfair proceedings of ande, reſolved to improve their late 
advantages, by a vigorous proſecution of the war. 

The duke of Marlborough ſet out from the Hague 6 Cups 

after Rouille, to put himſelf at the head of his army. Prince ," Vg 
| Eugene had abſolutely refuſed to go into Spain. There was Conduct of 
nothing to fear in Italy. The army, on the Rhine, was the d. of 
ſormed with great difficulty, and very late. So the prince e 
| choſe to remain in Flanders, and ſecond the duke of Marl- Hif. of Eur, 
| borough's deſigns. On the other hand, Villars was ſent Burnet. 
| to command the French army in Flanders, of whom the king 


. of F rance ſaid, He y was never beaten : Harcourt commanded | 


3 king of Goa: 


| madam Maintenon appeared leſs 


at court; Chamillard, who had 


g moſt of her favour, was diſ- 
miſſed: but it is not certain, 


what influence that had on the 
| public councils; and the conduct 


of this whole negotiation ſhewed 


WF plainly, that there was nothing 


1 defigned in it, but to divide, or 


do deceive the confederates; and, 


i — t 2008 a foparate 


Ie was ſaid hes” peace \for N and; 7 0 to N 


the allies conquer Spain as 
they could. But the allies kept 


firm to one another, and the 
treachery of the French appeared 
fo viſible, even to the people 


in Holland, that all the hopes 


they had, of inflaming them 


againſt their magiſtrates, like 
Burnet, vol. II. 


_ 
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on the Rhine, and the duke of Berwick in Dauphiné. As 


de duke of Marlborough had truſted little to 95 ſhews of 


inveſtcd, 


— —— H— 
n — 2 
— 


Tournay 


conqueſt of this place, notwithſtanding the ſtron 
tions, appeared the more eaſy, becaule Villars, at the ap- 
proach of the confederate army, had unadviſedly weakened 


peace, he had taken care to have every thing in readineſs to 
open the campaign, as ſoon as he ſaw what might be ex- 


pected from the court of France. By the 21ſt of June, the 


confederate troops formed an army of a hundred and ten 
thouſand men near Menin ; and, two days et, the tight 
wing under prince Eugene, and the left under the duke of 


Marlborough, marched and incamped in the plain of Liſle, 


on both ſides the Upper-Deule. About the fame time, 
the enemy's forces were marching from all quarters to form 
their army, under marſhal Villars, in the plain of Lens, 
where he began to caſt up intrenchments to cover his troops. 
Upon advice from Arras, that Villars had poſitive orders to 
venture a battle, the lieutenant-generals Dopf and Cado- 


gan were ſent out with detachments, to take a near view of 


the enemy; and, upon their report of the almoſt inſupera- 


ble difficulties that” muſt attend the attacking the French 


troops in their advantageous and fortified camp, the confe- 


derate generals reſolved to lay ſiege to Tournay (x). The 


9 fortifica- 


the garriſon. It ſeems the train of artillery was by a feint 


brought up the Lys to Courtray ; and therefore it was be- 


lieved the duke of Marlborough's deſign was upon Y pres; 


and, there being no apprehenſion of any attempt upon 
Tournay, no particular care was taken of it; ſo that, on 
the 27th of June, it was ſuddenly inveſted,” and the train 
Was 1 5 back to Ghent, and brought up the Scheld to 


'L * This e was managed with ſo much [c- 


=: £8) Te ournay is one of the very ent hranted; of 


| molt antient cities of Flanders. a great compaſs, and divided by 


It had belonged time out of the Scheld, as the ariny that be- 
mind to France, till in 1513 it ſieges it muſt alſo be, which is 
was taken by king Henry VIII. always very incommodious and 
of England. It was ſoon after dangerous. See the plan of the 


s reliored by the intrigaes of car- town and citadel, which, for the 
dinal Wolley, Ihe Spaniards reader's ſa tisfaction, is here an- 


took it in 1618, and kept it till nexed. Tournay is a biſhoprick 
1667, when it was re- taken by under the archbiſhop of Cam. 


Lewis XIV. This buünce had bray, about fifteen miles eaſt of 


Tpared no coft to fortiſy it, and Liſle, twenty north-eaſt of Doway, 


had made it one of the ſtrongeſt thirthrt two almoſt weſt of Mons, 
5 r in he! Ne erlaulds. Is and chirty outh of Oh "Bt. 
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crecy, that the enemy could not have notice of the deſigns 
of the allies, nor time to reinforce the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted only of twelve weak battalions, and four ſquadrons or 


dragoons, under the command of lieutenant-general de Sur- 


ville. Upon the confederate army's coming up to the town, 
the duke of Marlborough made a detachment, under the 
prince of Naſſau, to ſurprize St. Amand, a poſt very neceſ- 
ſary to cover the ſiege, and another to tike poſſeſſion of 
Mortagne, a poſt, where the Scarp falls into the Scheld; 


both which were ſoon effected, the French troops retiring. 


upon the approach of our men. The governor of Tournay, 
not a little ſurprized to ſee the town inveſted, which was un- 


provided with neceſſaries for a long ſiege, rifled great part of 
the corn of the inhabitants, and ſent out a party of French 


dragoons to bring in the cattle of the neighbourhood, who 
were moſt of them cut off, or taken priſoners; and the cattle, 
to the number of above ſeven hundred, were generouſly re- 


ftored to the peaſants. At the ſame time, Villars, being 


ſenſible of his miſtake, in weakening the garriſon of Tour- 
nay, ordered ſeven or eight thouſand horſe from Mons and 
_ Conde to advance, and endeavour to throw themſelves into 
the town; but ſuch meaſures were taken to prevent them, 
that they were forced to retire, without attempting any 
thing. 7 5 5 


On the 3d of July, all the troops appointed for the ſiege 
had taken their poſts round the town, from Cerque above 
the town, to the caſtle of Conſtantine below it; and, the 
next day, the line of circumvallation was begun on this fide: 
the Scheld. In the mean while, upon advice that a de- 
tachment of ten thouſand men from the enemy's army was 

marched towards Warneton, lieutenant-general Wilks was 
detached thither, with two thouſand five hundred grenadiers,. 
and thirty ſquadrons: but, before he could arrive, a lieute- 


nant-colonel, a major, and about ſeven hundred men had 
vielded themſelves priſoners of war. All the neceſſary diſ- 


poſitions being made for opening the. trenches, and the 
bridges of communication being laid” over the Scheld, the 


generals made the following diſpoſitions for the attacks of 


the city and citadel ; that there ſhould be three attacks; 
one againſt the eitadel, and one on each ſide of the river 
againſt the town, of which the principal was to be com- 


manded by general Lottum, againſt the citadel, on the ſide 


of the gate of Valenciennes: the ſecond by general Fagel, 
| againſt the gate of Marville; and the third by general 
Schuylemburgh, againſt the horn-Work of the gate of the 

I 1 Fa, 1 ſeven 
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wy trenches ; three Imperialiſts, ſeven Engliſh, three Danes, 


ſeven Pruſſians, three Saxons, 5 Dutch, five Ha- 
ncverians, three Palatines, four Heſſians, two Wi tem- 
burghers; and ſix ſquadrons of the troops of the ſeveral na- 
tions were to attend the uſual ſervices of horſe in a ſiege. 

On the 4th of July, the enemy endeavoured to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Commines and Fort Rouge, in the former of 
which places was a major with a hundred and fifty men, 
and in the latter a captain with fifty, who were twice at- 
tacked with great vigour; but they defended themſelves ſo 
bravely, that, the confederate troops coming up in time to 


their relief, the enemy not only retired with precipitation, 


but abandoned the poſt of Warneton. On the 7th, at 
night, the trenches were opened before Tournay at the 
three attacks, with the loſs of about thirty men killed, and 
as many wounded. The next day the trenches were re- 
lieved about four in the afternoon ; but the violent rains, 
which fell in the night, very much incommoded the be- 
ſiegers, and retarded their works. On the 9th, the beſiegers 
began to erect a battery. The ſame day two French off 
ers, who attempted to get into the town, were taken pri- 
ſoners; and, in the night, the trenches were carried on (not- 
withſtanding the wet weather, and the continual fire of the 
beſieged) with the loſs of thirty men killed or wounded. 
The 10th, thirty veſſels, laden with artillery and ammuni- 
tion, ae near the bridges of communication. The 
lame day the beſieged made a ſally with five hundred men, 
but immediately retired at the approach of the confederatcs, 
The 12th they made another ſally by the Valenciennes gate; 
but general Lottum had diſpoſed all things at his attack with 
| ſuch regularity, that the enemy were immediately repulſed. 


- with the loſs of near twenty men. On the 13th, the be- 


ſiegers began at the attack of count Lottum, and fired from 
0 batteries of twelve pieces of cannon each, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that they ſoon diſmounted. the guns of the enemy 
on that ſide, and beat down à wind-mill, from which 


1 they had very much diſturbed the allies in their trenches. 
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The 14th they began, at the ſame attack, to fire from ano- 
ther battery to break open ſluices; and the ſame day the bat- 

teries, at the attack of general Fagel, began to fire; as did, 
on the 15th, thoſe at the attack of general Schuylembureb. 

The. reſt of the cannon and mortars were mounting on ſe- 
veral batteries, and were in a condition to fire the 16th. 
1 5 The fare Sap. the —— count Lows Attack, be- 
| 8 an 
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gan to batter the wall, which made the communication 


between the town and citadel. On the 19th, they fired 


from a battery of eleven pieces of cannon at general Fagel's 


” attack, in order to inlarge the breach at the attack of count 
Lottum, and into the covered way, on the ſame fide 
from the Scheld to the citadel, which would very much fa- 
cilitate the ſucceſs of that attack: and, on the 21ſt, they 
made themſelves maſters of the whole counterſcarp, at ge- 
neral Fagel's attack, and fired into the covered way on 
the other ſide of the Scheld before the attack of count 
Lottum, with ſo much ſucceſs, that the beſieged were forced 
| to quit that poſt, The attack of general Schuylemburgh 
= was likewiſe by this time very forward; for they made ſuch 
an inceſſant fire from their batteries, that, on the 22d, the 
breaches in the horn-work, the ravelin, and the wall of the 
town, were almoſt in a condition to be mounted, and, at 
the ſame time, the ſaps were carried to the wall of the 


ditch. However, they continued to fire from all the bat- 


teries to inlarge the breaches; inſomuch, that general Schuy- 


lemburgh, on the 27th, cauſed the ravelin and half- moon at 


bis attack to be ſtormed; and, notwithſtanding the vigo- 
© Tous reſiſtance of the enemy, and their great fire, the allies 
| lodged themſelves thereon, and perfected their lodgment, 
© by favour of the continual fire they made from the cannon. 
and mortars. On the 28th, in the morning, the beſieged 
made a vigorous fally, in order to re-take the works they 
| had loſt the night before, but met with ſo warm a reception, 
that they were forced to retire with conſiderable lofs : and, 
in the evening, the beſiegers having made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for a general ſtorm; and, the enemy fearing to 
be taken {word in hand, they beat a parley, and defired to 
capitulate for the town. Whereupon hoſtages were ex- The town 
changed, and, after ſome debates, the capitulation was cepituiates, 
JJJJJ%%%%%%%%%%%0C“² ˙ 0 RITES DH . 5 
| Thus, after twenty-one days of open trenches, the allies 
reduced a place, which the French thought impregnable, 
and that in the fight of a numerous army of the enemy, who 
made no attempt to relieve it. And the conqueſt was ſo 
much the more advantageous, that the loſs of the allies was 
leſs than could have been expected, conſidering the ſtrengtn 
and importance of the place. | [19 e. 


„ 


T e French, according o the c i ulation, | ſurrendered aud ſurr23- 


his 


| one gate the Zoth of July. Thos nent day Surville, the du. 
eue; aud, in the attetnoon Hife santo the citadel, which 
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1709. his garriſon of about four thouſand men had already entered, 
wy— and the earl of Albemarle, who was appointed governor of 
Tournay, took poſſeſſion of the town. The time agreed 
on for evacuating the place expiring that night, the allies 
began to work on the approaches to the citadel, On the 
1ſt of Auguſt, in the evening, the French began the fil 
act of hoſtility, and fired from the citadel with cannon and 
ſmall ſhot upon count Lottum's trenches and batteries; 
from whence they were immediately anſwered, and the 
fire continued very hot on both ſides the whole night, 
The fame day the diſpolitions were made for an attack, 
the new lines of circumvallation about the citadel almoſt 
finiſhed, and orders given for levelling thoſe about the 
town. 

In the mean time, Surville having pole to the conſe- 
federate generals the appointing two perſons to treat about 
the ſurrender of the citadel, prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough nominated de Lalo (a brigadier in the Britiſh 
troops) on their parts; and Surville named the marguis de 

| Ravignan (a brigadier in the French ſervice) who, having 
conferred, drew up and ſubſcribed articles for ſettling the 
time of ſurrendering the citadel. . 

Theſe articles were ſent to the French court for their ap- 
bon and an anſwer was to be returned in ſeven day J 
But upon this occaſion the French gave a freſh inſtance of 
their inſincerity, and manifeſted to the world, that their 
propoſals tor delivering up the citadel of T ournay was but 
an artifice to gain time, and amuſe the allies, For, the 
French king would not ratify theſe articles, but, upon con- 
dition, that there ſhould be a ceſſation of arms in general 

in the Netherlands till the 5th of September, which the 

allies would not conſent to; and therefore the ſiege was car- 
ried on with all pothble vigour, notwi chſtanding the great 
diſadvantages which the con federate troops lay "under, by 
| reaſon of the great number of the enemies mines. 
the 8th of Auguſt, the day on which the marquis de Ra- 
vignan returned from the French court, to the 20th of 
the ſame month, the enemy {ſprung ſixteen mines, Which 
colt the beſiegers a great number of men, and very much 
retarded their approaches. On the 2oth, the beſieged ſprung 

a mine with ſo great execution, that part of the Wall from 

the town to the citadel,” two branches of the trenches, Aa 1 

rallel, two ſaps, and two of the beſiegers mines were ruin 
„ and # oo oe two enliens, and nineteen ſoldiers killed, 

be 22d, {29 miners of the allies diſcovered the br: 


£2 Articles f for 
the time of 
furrendering 
che citadel. 


The French 
king refules 
to ratify the 
articles. 
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5 another mine; and as they were buſy in finding out the 1 


leryv. Whereupon a lieutenant and ſixteen grenadiers was 


ordered to diſlodge them; but the lieutenant being killed at 


the firſt onſet, his men were diſhearted and retired. Imme- 
diately after another officer, with a freſh detachment, was or- 


dered to go upon that ſervice; but, the enemy throwing a great 


number of grenadoes, and making a terrible ſmoke, the be- 


fiegers were forced to retire, to prevent being ſuffocated. 


The 23d the miners, ſupported by a lieutenant and twelve 


grenadiers, were at work to pierce through a traverſe croſs : 
the gallery they had diſcovered ; but the enemy threw in a 
great quantity of ſtraw, hemp, and powder, which _ | 


ſet on fre, occaſioned ſuch a ſmoke, that the officer an 


eight grenadiers were ſtifled. All this while the miners of 
the beſiegers frequently met with thoſe of the enemy, and 
ingaged them with piſtol and bayonet. On the 26th the 


enemy ſprung a mine, which killed above four hundred of 


| the confederate troops, who, notwithſtanding that loſs, and 
| the great fire of the beſieged, lodged themſelves that night 

near the palliſadoes at general Schuylemburgh's attack. On 

che 29th monſieur du Mey, the chief director of the attacks, 

was mortally wounded. That day and the next the befiegers 
made a fierce fire upon the citadel, and threw abundance of 
bombs, which did great execution. „ 


709. 


: On the 3oth, at fix in the morning, the enemy beat a The citadel 5 
parley, deſiring to capitulate; and, hoſtages being exchang- Here tocapt- | 


S tulate. 


ed, monſieur Dolet and the marquis de Ravignan, both 


major generals, and four other officers came out of the 


eitadel; and major- general Hondorf, with five officers more 
on the beſiegers fide, were ſent in. Dolet, and his compa- 
ay were brought to the earl of Albemarle's houſe, where 
che duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene were met to 
| receive their propoſals. They offered to ſurrender the place, 
W and delivered a project of a capitulation, conſiſting of eleven 
articles, the chief whereof were: that the chapel ſhould 
| © not be made uſe of for the exerciſe of any other rel gion 
„ but the Roman catholic, upon any pretext whatioc er: 
| © that they ſhould have twelve pieces of cannon and fix _ 
| © mortars, with ammunition for twenty charges, and horſes | 
| © and waggons, and other neceſſaries for that purpoſe, to 
| © be furniſhed by the beſiegers: that the garriſon ſhould 
march out, drums beating, and colours flying, with the 
| © other uſual marks of honour : that they ſhould have four 
SEES TE Ets 6 
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1709. © covered waggons ; and that the priſoners ſhould be re- 
Nee turned on either fide, and no deſerters ſtopped.” - . 


The rites | 
rejected. 


Dolet and the other French hoſtages having made theſe 


offers, they were told by the duke of Marlborough and 


prince Eugene, that they could not allow of any other con- 


ditions, but that the garriſon ſhould ſurrender themſelves 


priſoners of war. Upon this they returned into the citadel ; 
and, about three cock in the afternoon, the hoſtilities 


The citadel 
ſurrenders. 


borough and prince Eugene reſolved to leave nothing un- ö 


were renewed. The confederate generals inſiſted upon hav- 


ing the garriſon made priſoners of war, as well for the ho- 


nour of the arms of the allies, as in return for the king's 


having refuſed to agree to the former capitulation, which 
was declared to the French officers. Beſides, during the 


ceſſation, the allies had confirmed accounts, that the ene- 
my owned they were obliged to ſurrender for want of pro- 
viſions; which they did in leſs than three days, upon the] 
following conditions: © that all the officers and ſoldiers Þ 


«© ſhould retain only their words and bag ggage, and, leaving 
c their colours and arms behind, were permitted to return 


to France, upon condition that they ſhould not ſerve, 
until they were actually exchanged againſt the like num-Þ 
„ ber of officers and ſoldiers of the allies; and thoſe taken E 
at Warmeton were immediately to be ſent back as part oy 


92 


5© that exchange.” After this conqueſt, the duke of 'Marl- 
attempted, that might tend to the improvement of "their . 5 
late ſucceſſes: and therefore concerted the neceſſary meaſure . 
for beſieging of Mons. The army, on the 3d of Septem- 

ber, paſled the Scheld, and incamped the next day at Bre'-Þ 


feul, the Hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel (who was de- 
tatched the day before with four thouſand foot and ſixti 


ſquadrons) incamping at ſome diſtance. The 5th, 0 
troops continued their march, notwithſtanding a violent ran 
The prince of Heſſe paſſed the Haiſne in the after noon, and i; 


the grand army incamped at Siraut, within a league of tha, 


river. The 6th in the morning, the army was again in me * 
tion; and, in the march, the 1 of Marlborough recei'Þ ® 
ed advice, that, the prince of Heſſe having made the diff 


- poſitions for attacking the French lines from the Haiſne e 


the Sambre, three regiments of dragoons had abandoned tft: 
fame. The French deſigned to defend thoſe lines; for til 
chevalier de Luxemburg, "with a great detachment arri. 
ſoon after to ſuſtain the regiments of dragoons, and wil 


followed by marſhal V illars in perſon.“ But, ſeeing the 5 


Op had dultted their potty they marched back to. Que 


| is | 
$4. 
St. 
1 4 
3 i 
| 
5 1 a * 


Heſſe having taken poſſeſſion of the other links already men- 


tioned; incamped with his right at Jenappe, and his left to 
Tremiers, whereby Mons was in a manner blocked up, and 
the army under the duke of Marlborough . at Havre, 


and that under prince Eugene, at St. Denis. 


On the 7th of September, Boufflers arciv ed in the French Motions cf 


4 tain, iner hs whoſe F email n e from their 1709. 
| lines behind the Scarpe. On the other hand, the prince of — 
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a 4 camp, and joined Villars. The ſame day the duke of Marl- the two 


s | | borough received advice, about noon, that the French were 


= marching to attack the body under the command of the 
e -prince of Heſſe. Whereupon, orders were given to the 
army to decamp from Havre, and leave their baggage behind, 

o- | and their tents ſtanding. The army having made a halt on 
he the hills of Belian (where the prince of Heſſe had his quar- 
ers] ters) the generals received farther intelligence, that the 
ing]! French had not pailed the defiles of Waſſne, but were in- 
urn] camped near Quievrain; whereupon the confederate army 
ve, continued in the camp the following night, but in order of 
im- battle. The duke of Marlborough being informed, that 
ken the garriſon of Mons conſiſted only of nine weak Spaniſh, 
rt 08 and two Bavarian battalions, beſides the dragoons of Paſteur, 
lar: conjectured, that Villars's chief defign was to oblige the 
: un- 


cConſederates to draw all their forces into the plain between 


ther Belian and Tremiers, that he might have an opportunity to 


zuro throw reinforcements into Mons: to prevent which, the 
ptem- duke ſent ſome troops towards St. Guillain. The 8h, 
Brei-Þ prince Eugene and the duke jpent the whole day in viewing 
is dei the ground between the two armies; and, the gth in the 
Wis morning, the French made a motion, as if the would march 
1, th || towards Boſſu, but, the duke of Marlborough being advan- 
nt rain ced with ſome other: generals to take a narrow view of their 
n, ul army, they ſoon perceived, that the motion of their left was 


of tha * g only a feint to cover the march of their right, which filed off 


in mY at the ſame time. The duke, being unwilling to loſe a mo- 
recen ment, ordered his army to march by his left; dy which mo- 
the di tion the two armies came fo near, a little after two, that they 
[aiſne l © cannonaded each other till the evening, They continued 
oned all the night in the fame ſituation ; the French being poſted | 
; for U behind the woods of la Marte and Taiſniere, near Malplac- 
t ante quet, where they intrenched themſelves the 1oth. And the 
and u conſederate troops lay with their right near Sart and Bleron, 
ing thWand the left on the edge of the wood of Lagniere, the 2 head- £ 
„ WP WQuarters being near the center of Blaregnies, . 
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any attempt. But though they were much ſuperior in num- 
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The duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, and the 
prince royal of Pruſſia paſſed the night with monſieur Goſlin- 


, 


ber, and more eſpecially in infantry, yet they were ſo far 
from "deſigning to attack the allies, that on the contrary, 
they begun to fortify their camp (though it was by nature 
very ſtrong and advantageous) with all the induſtry and ap- 
plication imaginable. Beſides the thick hedges, which, like 


à chain, ran along their whole camp, they made decp lines 


n 
War. c 3 is 1 8 
The troops, that came from Tournay, Having, on the 
nh o September, in the tnortiing, joined the rivhe wing, 
over againſt the wood by Sart, where the enemy“ left w 
pofted, prince Eugene, the duke of Mattborough, and the 


to cover their fobt; and, on the right, caſt up three in- 


trenchments one behind the other, though the acceſs was 


btherwiſe very difficult, becauſe of a marſhy ground, which 
lay before them. Their center, which was in a little plain, 
Was likewiſe fecured by ſeveral intrenchments, defended in 


convenient places with good artillery ; and, beſides all this, 
they cut down a great number of trees, which they laid 


acroſs the ways, to obſtru the paſſage of the confederate 


horſe. They alſo cut down the hedges behind their lines, 
for the more eaſy march of their cayalry, to ſupport their 
intantry, as occaſion might require; ſo that their eamp 


. might not be very improperly called a regular fortified ci- 
* apc? eee 509% 16 Amor 37 DYE) 03 16% 


Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, who had, 
in concert with monſicur Goſlinga, taken the reſolution to 
attack the French, finding, on the 10th, that they had made 
uſe of the preceding night to improv: the advantage of their 


firuation, reſolved only, without altering their defign, to 


put off the execution of it, till they were Teinforced by 


eighteen battalions, which had been employed in the ſiege 
of Tournav. To theſe orders were immediately diſpatched, 
that they ſhould march, with all poffible expedition, to join 


the grand army; which they did that very night, under the 
command of count Lottum and baron Schuylemburgh. The 


? 


ame cvening alſo 'a "detachment from the blockade from 


Mons, under the command of lieutenant gencral Dedem, 


took St. Guiſlain ſword" in hand, and made the garri- 


ſon; which conlifted' of to hundred men, piiſoners of 
| r . OT: SO OTUO YET. 475% 
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here the enemy's left was 


* 


held" Yeputics; rode together along the line betzwyeen the two 


A 4 


* 
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5 fog, which 


1 trenchments. The. fight Was 
3 ſoon drove the enemy Iron off their advantageous ground 


* 


g 's, . Sn. 


The cont Natter had (eat to "work on chen E at Battle of 


break of day, They raiſed | one. of twenty- eight pieces of Blaregnies or 
cannon on the left, another of forty in the center, and the Malpladuet. 


reſt. of the, . was diſtributed | on the right. Bf 15 


| Tn Nn the 1 of the French 40 9 
forces, a little e after eight o'clock, the ſignal ſor the attack 


being given by adifcharve of fifty pieces of cannon, and the 
ecannonading continuing very briſk on both ſides, prince 


Eugene advanced with his right into the wood of Sart, and 


eighty- -fix battalions of that wing, commanded by general 


Schuylemburzh, the duke of Argyle, and other generals, 


and twenty two other battalions, under the command of 


count Lottum, attacked the enemy with ſuch bravery, that, 


notwithſtanding the barricadoes of felled trees, and other 


impediments. they met in their way, after an hour's reſiſt. 


ance, they drove the French out of their intrenchments in 


the woods of Sart and Traiſniere. The deſign of the at- 
tack was to drive the enemy out of the wood, and then to 
attack them in the flank of their intrenchments on the plain; 
which. ſucceeded, and all the enemy's infantry. of the left 
wing were. ruined. General Withers, with nineteen batta- : 
lions, attacked the enemy in another intrenchment beyond 
the woods of Taiſniere and Great Lagniere with the like 
vigour and good ſucceſs. Thirty-ſix Dutch battalions, 
commanded by the prince of Naſſau F riſeland (or Orange) 


i and baron Fagel, Who attacked the enemy 8 right, poſted in 


the wood of La Merte, and in that opening, covered with 


| three intrenchments, met with great x reſiſtance, and loſt 


abundance of men, before my could penetrate into the in- 
ere deſperate; but the Dutch 


into their intrenchments, taking their colours. They like- 


Evie drove them out of their firſt intrenchment; but, as they 


were marching on to the ſecond, they were charged with 


| great vivacity by the enemy, and obliged to retire to their 


former poſts. The duke of Marlborough then ordered 


4 Withers to march with the, body under "hs immediate di- 


rection to ſuſtain them; but upon notice, that Withers was 


| actually engaged with the enemy, and that all things went 
vol , me Pits the duke thought fit rather to preſs the 


M 3 advantages 
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170 . advantages there, than to hazard a new motion towards the 
| — left in the heat of the action. As ſoon as the enemy's left 
| went to retire and draw off their cannon, the duke of Marl 
| borough commanded the earl of Orkney, with fifteen batta- 
lions, to attack them, and force them from their intrench- 
ments in the plain between the woods of Sart and Janſart, 
17 With directions, if he ſucceeded, to poſt himſelf there, an 
1 cover the horſe, as they ſhould file off through the woods 
| RR into the plain, in order to char e the enemy 8 cavalry, | 
which were there drawn up. 1 his was executed with 
ſack reſolution and ſucceſs, that, after a ſhort diſpute, the 
enemy quitted thoſe intrenchments, which gave the horſe an 
opportunity to enter them. And though the firſt ſquadrons, 
led by the prince of Heſſe, had great A eun to form them 
ſelvcs, and were put into ſome order by. the French king 5 
houfhold troops; yet being imm ediately rallied by the duke 
f Marlborough, and ſeconded. by the ſquadrons of prince 
Eugene's army, they advanced together into the plain. 
Being there covered by their own foot, and having formed 
themſelves into very zood; order, they charged the enemy's 
cavalry, who being ſoon broke and defeated, their whole 
army fell into diſorder, and retired towards the plains of 
Bavay, leaving ſome of their cannon behind them. The 
iF allies made a good uſe of the beginning of the victory, and 
=. all the troops moved on with freſh reſolution. General 
1 Yank having, with, the horſe, ſurrounded ſeveral battalions 
1 of the cnemy's right, ſummoned them to ſurrender them 
Sil ſelves priſoners of war; but the French, being covered by 2 
|= _ morals, made their retreat along the edge of a wood: three 
— 1 6 regiments of Daniſh cavalry, falling at the ſame time on the 
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1 — enemy, made a terrible laughter among them, till, having : 
18 gained 2 ſecond wood, they tound means to eſcape. Eigh- | 
Wil. - RT © ſquadrons, being e to endeavour to diſperſe them 
| 8 in their retreat towards Quievrain, met their whole left wing 


I on this fide the little river Quaiſnau, conſiſting of about an 
l -— hundred ſquadrons, commanded by Boufflers in perſon ; and 
8 perceiving only at firſt the enemy's rear, poſted at the 
| Corner of. a, wood, the dragoons made up to them, and 
11 drove them without reſiſtance; but colonel Lippe, and 2 
Id! | „ RAradt.; advancing too far, were taken, without being per- | 
1 ccived by their own men. The wood being forced, the 
1 cigbteen ſquadrons advanced 1 into the plain; but, perceiving. 
before them the enemy's whole left wing in three columns, 
one of which retreated in good order, the other two in ſome 
confulion, they made 2 ſhort halt, and were ſomewhat . 
prizes 


ept 
15 the 00 of legte e on weit fe tick, Se g to be at- 
tacked; 3 but they i immediate] perceived, that the enemy 
made a ſtand, With no other Len than to paſs a rivulet, 
: that was in their 9 Way to a defile, leading them to Bavay, 
which they g gained, before the allies, who purſued them full 
| e could come up with them. However, the allies fol- 
owed the chace as fat as the village of Quievrain, where 
the F renchi had a brigade of er who obliged them to 
flacken their pace. Upon which they thought fit to give 
dver the purſuit, and the enemy marched "unmoleſted to 
Bavay. The reſt of their broken army retired in great con- 
| fuſion, ſome to Maubeuge and Valenciennes, and "others to 
Conde, leaving the allies in poſſeffion of the field of battle, 
ſixteen of their cannon, twenty colours, twenty-ſix ſtandards, 
and other indiſputable marks of a victory; not to mention 2 
great number of priſoners. Some of theſe were taken in the 
action, others in the purſuit, and the far greater number the 
next morning in Bavay, and other neighbouring places, ei- 
ther wearineſs or wounds not permitting them to follow the 
groſs of their army; which, having that night paſſed the ri- 
vulet of Renelle, incamped with Their richt at Queſnoy, 8 
extending their left towards Valenciennes. | 
„ confederate generals, upon viewing, after the battle, 
; the advantageous poſt, from whence they had driven the ene- 
my, where themſelves aſtoniſhed to fee what difficulties they 
had ſurmounted. And, indeed, all the troops as well of- 
ficers as ſoldiers, ſhewed as great reſolution, bravery, and 


" firmneſs in this obſtinate action, as ever was known. The 


enemy, whether encouraged by their intrenchments, or ani- 
mated by the ſhame of their former defeats, fought with a 
bravery beyond what was expected from them, from half an 
hour paſt eight in the morning, till half an hour paſt two in 
the afternoon. They were, however, at length, forced to 
| yield to the ſuperior courage of the allies, whoſe generals, 
the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, count Tilly, and 
the prince of Naſſau, were, during the whole fight, conti- 
mually at the head of their troops in the hotteſt of the fire. 
And monſieur Gollinga, one of the field-deputies of the 
ſtates, was not wanting to animate the ſoldiers by his exam- 


1 ple. Great numbers fell in this bloody action; and the al- 


: hes owned, that they had above eighteen thouſand killed or 
"M4 OTE wounded 
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Among the wounded: were prince Eugene | 

on, the head; as: was alſo en May on Water place; 
lieutenant-generals Sparr, e ad Hamilton, and 
the; firſt mortally ; brigadier Cronſtrom, count Oxenſtiern's 
adjutant, dangerouily 2 ; and monſieur Dyyts, adjutant to the 
His highneſs himſelf had two horſes 


Heſlians, -. FO 135 392 
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wounded (y). Amongſt che ſlain - were>ſeveral offers of 
diſtinction, particularly general count Lottum, general Tet. 
tau, ;of the Pruſſians; count Oxenſtiern lieuttnant- general; 
the lard Tullibardine, eldeſt ſon of the dukte of Athol, and 
Cologel of ;a qegiment of foot in the: ſervice of the'ſtates; 
of Savay {lightly 


Ince of Orange. 
Hed under him, but gap unhurt; as did alſo the duke 


of Arpyle, though he received ſeveral muſket- -thots through 
His clothes: and perriwig. Brigadier, Lalo, a] xench Ran 


Tn great favour and eſteem with, the generals; Sir Thomas 


endergaſt, colonel of a regiment of foot; colonel Rivett, of 


the guards; colonel Cranſtone,. lieutenant-colonel Arundel, 
and lieutenant colonel: Bethel, were alſo reckoned amon 


the flain ; lieutenant-general Webb, in the beginning of the HB 


action, received a very dangerous wound by a muſket-ball, 


that lodged itſelf near the groin; lieutenant-colonel Ram- 
| ſey, major Laſhley, and major Row died of their wounds; 


but lieutenant-colonel Farmer, major Chivers, and ſexeral 
others of inferior rank, ſurvired theirs, 


The French. were, very induſtrious. in dS" 2g and 0 
. cealing their loſs. from the public. But ſome private ac- 


counts. from their army owned, that they had about five 


hundred and forty officers killed on the ſpot, and one thou 
ſand ſtxtys eight wounded, beſides three hundred and one 
taken e 11 the number of their private men killed, -* 
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been fought in the memory of man; and both Our generals Kane's me- 
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1 Among their flain bn 
: meſſieurs de Courſill on, de Che- 
merault, Palayicini,. de de Lautre: 


de Greberg es, de Merce and 


8.8 


| Routeau, de Rochebontie, and 
de Tournefort, N e 3.8 
count d' Agennes, meſſieurs de 


Coaſquin and de 3 


brigadiers; the duke de 


de Teleconde, 


Barentin, St. 


de St. Toris; meſſieurs de Conf- 


lan, de Beaufremont, de Savigne, 
de Crauſat, de Mornefiers, de 


I „ 44 6 


mers lives when there was no orcafion,) It was the baly _ N 
the dukeruf Marlbörough v was ever 1 


gen crally belitved;:was-prefied to it ch pier ng Me 


e 33; 1071. ? 191 


guiltyof, WO 4 was 


mas N das had animate 
their men to fight ſo well behin 
the intrenchments, and to re: 


pulſe our men ſo often, and with 


Sheldon, lieutenant- enerals ; fo great loſs. They retired to 
count de *Beuil, © meffieurs de Valenciennes, and ſecured them: 


ſelves by caſting up ſtrong lines, 


while they left e our army to car- 


ry on the ſiege of Mons, with- 
out giving them the leaſt diſturb- 
: ance 
MM Agnan, and meſſieurs de Schaw- 
eſtein, de Salis, de Seignelay, the 
chevalier de Croy, 
de Molezum, 


Monſieur Rouſſet's re- 
machen are as follow: 
opinion of the whole world 


* (fay he) our generals were guil: 
Fitzgerald, de «© - fr 
1 Laurent, and the 
duke of Charoſt. Amongſt the 
| wounded was the marſhal de 
Villars himſelf, who, in the heat 
of the battle receiving a ſhot in 
the knee, was obliged to leave 
the command of the French ar- 
my to marſhal de Boufflers ; the 
duke of Guicke, the chevalier 


ty 1 an irreparable fault ig 
not attacking on the gth, but 
delaying it, in expectation of 


ſome ſquadrons ; while, by 
giving the enemy time to in- 
trench themſelves -(which wag 
What we had infallibly to ex- 
pect from a general ſo accuſ- 
tomed to it as the marſhal de 
Villars) we weakened our=, 
ſelves, in proportion as the 

enemy grew more formidable, 


Opeide, de Refuge , PAlbergot- © Beſides, we thereby gave him 
i. che prinees de J ambeſſe ant de all the time he could wiſh to 
o Monthaſon, meſſieurs de Brillac penetrate into our diſpoſition, 
de Fournemine, de Renty de Ber. - *©* to recal ſeveral detachments, 
— wille, d'Autel, and de St. e Tilaire. which did not join him till the 
7M a) Bimop Burnetobſerves, that * loth, and in ſhort to render 
— | military men haye always talked of all thoſe places impenetrable, 
6 cis, as the ſharpeſt action in the * through which only our troops 
— K whole-war; not without reflect- could break into the plain. 
— ing on the generals for begin- * In the council of war, which 
.. || ning fo deſperate an attempt. was held the gth, the depu- 
ded; Þ The French thought i it a fort of « * of the au ve were 


2 ef : 


in the 


fix and twenty battalion, and 
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1709. The action being over, the confederate army was ordered 


Prince Eugene and 
of Marlborough were of opi- 
© nion to attack the enemy, be- 


„ * 7 Ser * 


of opinion, chat the fie e of 
Mons ſhould be immediately 
« undertaken, without giving the 
enemy battle; but that, if they : 


« ſhould come to attack us, in 
that caſe, we ſhould retreat 


from chem; and of - this opi- 


nion were ok of the e ale 
t 


fore they began the ſiege, and 
© they brought over the en 
© to be of the fame mind; but 


© then, as well they, as the 
duke of Marlborough, inſiſt- 
ed, that the attack ought to as 
made immediately, not to 
the marſhal de Villars time 1 3 
© fortify his camp. Prince Eu- 


« gene was not, however, to be 


* diſſuaded from the reſolution 


© he had taken, to wait for the 


© detachment from Tournay. 
"2 18 fatal delay, which occaſion- 


© ed the ruin of the whole body 


of the Dutch infantry, which 
alone loſt near ten thouſand 
men, more than ſeven hundred 
© of whom were officers, 
4 attack of the intrenchments.” 
-* "Monſieur du Mont likewiſe _ 
figs © that it was a misfortune | 
© to the allies, that they did not 
© fight on the gth, for then pro- 

© bably the victory would have 


r heen more compleat, and have 


pheen obtained with Webs loſs of 


blood. The enemy was then 


on the other fide of the wood 


in the plain; there was, room 


to come at them through the 
intervals. 


9 8 
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at the 
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They had not time 
to intrench themſelves; and the 
advantage of the ground would 
6 have * 35H, near equal,” £ 


ms to Brooms a little beyond the field of battle; and, on the 


12th 


Father Daniel aſſerts, that he 
ſield of battle coſt the allies thirty 
thouſand men killed or wounded, 
army ſuffered, Was not two thirds 
of that number. 9 5 

Dr. Hare, in his © ſecond let- 
ter to a tory member upon the 
management of the war, p. 24, 
obſerves, that in this battle the 
enemy were ſo defeated, that 
they, who had hazarded a bat. 
tle to prevent the ſiege of 
Mons, did. not dare to venture 
any thing for the relief of it, 
towards which they did not 
make the leaſt ſtep, though 
the allies had neither river nor 
intrenchment to cover them. 
He afterwards, p. 32, takes no- 
tice of a queſtion aſked by the 
author of a piece, intituled, Ar- 
lus and Odolphus, viz. If the 


© bloody battle of Taniers or 


< Malplacquet was ſo well con- 
© certed, as it might have been; 
and if there was an. abſolute 
neceſſity to wait two days with- 
in fight of the enemy for a few 
troops, that never engaged 
when they came, and give 
them ſo much time to throw up 
ſuch unequal fortreſſes before 
we attacked them?” In anſwer 
to which Dr. Hare writes thus: 
I little thought to have ſeen 
© the battle of Taniers inſtanced 
© for a counter-ſtop defigned to 
© hinder the effect of our former 


5 . ſucceſſes, when it was itſelf ſo 


« great a one: but it ſhews the 
* abſurdity of their cauſe, when 
victory itſelf is made a crime; 
and they attempt to prove a 

« general's deſign to prolong the 
« 0 becauſe he has e 
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« ed to force the enemy to put 


« an, end, to it by a new defeat. 


This is a ſtrange way of argu- 
ng indeed, peculiar to the cauſe, 


© and its worthy defenders. It 


cis a known ſaying, © victoriz 


« ſeems, it now muſt not be al- 
© lowed. A general has been 
often called to give an account, 
+ how he came to loſe a battle; 
© but to be accountable for win- 


ning one is ſomething new; 


* and, if victories had not been 


« ſ common, we ſhould hardly 


have been ſo difficult; we 


« ſhould have underſtood the 


value of a ſingle victory, and 


been thankful for it. But the 


number, it ſeems, has made us 
« ſo nice, that we had rather not 


© have them, if they are not juſt 
to our minds; if they are not 
of as much conſequence as | 


« Blenheim, or as cheap as Ra- 
© milies or Oudenard. I would 
© be glad to know, if ever any 


one French writer treated the 
battle of Landen with that 

contempt, that theſe gentle- 
© men do that of Taniers; or * 
« thought the fighting it a crime 
ain a general, becauſe it was 


dear bought, and had little other 


| * conſequence than the gaining 
| © what Arlus calls unprofitable 
* © honour. On the contrary, ne- 
© yer victory was ſo much mag- 
nified, the tongues and pens of 
that nation were for many years 
full of nothing elſe; and yet 
| thoſe, who were at that battle, 
will tell you, that the French 
did not only loſe as many men 
dl as the confederates, but double 
| * or treble their number; and the 
* allies recovered that defeat ſo 


a 
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OF ENGLAND. 
12th of September, they returned to their old camp at Belian. 1 709 
| The, ſame day, the allies were employed in buryin 


dead ; 


| « ſoon, that in ſix weeks time 
they had a better army than 
« before the battle; and all the 


* uſe the French made of their 
© victory was to take Charleroy, 
though the battle was fought 
in June; a conqueſt! one may 


+* ealily ſuppoſe they might have 
* made without the purchaſe of ſo 
dear a victory, as they made 


© thoſe of Mons and Namur, 


places of much more import- 
© ance. Now let us ſee, whether 


the victory of Taniers be on 


* any account inferior to that of 


Landen. That it exceed it in 
© honour, Arlus himſelf. allows; 


for he grants, that in all the 


« wars of immemorial time, 
«© there never was a battle fought, 


« where mortal men gained ſuch 


immortal honour,” And, whe- 
ther he will allow it or not, it 


is as Certain, that it was more 


valuable alſo in its conſequence; 


and the advantage the com- 


mon cauſe reaped from it; for 
Mons was evidently a greater 
conqueſt in itſelf, and of more 


Mons could not have been had 


without Taniers; and, though 
that battle was not fought tilt 

the laſt of Auguſt, Mons had 

not been the only fruits of it, 
if the weather would have per- 
mitted the allies to keep the 


field longer; and the ſucceſs of 


that the loſs of the enemy was 


* 


| 
4 
c 
* uſe to us, when Brabant had no 
other cover, than Charleroy _ 
* could be to them. Beſides 
« Charleroy might have been 
had without Landen; but 
c 
2 
J 
c 
| 
| 


the ſiege was a plain diſcovery, 


not only as great as that of the 

« allies, but much greater. Why 

« elſe ſhould they venture a 
e „ ee 
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Aw *cers and ſoldiers left wounded in the field of, battle, and in 
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battle to prevent the ſiege; to their diſadvantage mtirely ; 
and yet did not move a ſtep to and the (impreſſion, which the | 
4. diſturb. it; when it was formed? loſs of that battle gave them, * 
is not this a confeſſion, ;. that made them think themſelves WM 
they, who thought chemſelves never ſafe; as if neither wea- 
2 match for our army before * ther, nor intrenchments, nor 
battle, did not think ſo af- numbers, could effectually ſtop | 
ter it, though fo many troops © the progreſs of this viftorious 
were employed and weakened * army; though weakened by 
| AA iin the fiepe ? did they not fpend © thiee ſieges, and a battle equal 
1 a the time the allies were making to three more; They ſhewed 
| the ſiege, in throwing up lines, « plainly by all their motions, 
and drawing all the troops to- they thought nothing impoſſible 
_ © gether, that poſſibly they couldꝰ? jo fach an army; that could 
3 « and was not the duke of Ber- beat a mn, 
|; wick ſent for, poſt from Dau- the beſt troops of France, 
5 z # phing,, to join with marſhal. <. through ſuch intrenchments, or 
5 Boufflers in the command of in the language of the learn- 
1 tm them? what, I would fain ed Arlus, through ſuch un- 
« know, was all this for? why equal fortreſſes.” Dr. Hare, 
ſuch ſtrong lines, ſo vaſt an afterwards, p. 36, obſerves, © that 
army, ſo many generals, ſo without this battle, the reſt of 
much concern, in the middle that campaign muſt have been 
of October, when the ways 
were impaſſable, and the con- 
federate army was intirely ruin- 
| 5 ed by their victory? if their 
| 118 © loſs was ſo unequal, as Arlus 


c by 


W a 
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ay 


— 11 thinks it was, the French might 

1 have done what they would; . 

HA might they not only have lain + ly have thruſt the work of this 

mann © BY in great tranquility, with- year one campaign at leaſt back- 

\\| 1} RE * out any apprehenſion of being © warder, But, if the neceflity, WW 
the glory, and advantage of W 


* 


A 


1 © diſturbed dy the allies, but 
my might have advanced. to them, this victory cannot keep off | 
iven them battle, and not only - © theſe examiners, . you may be 
ſaved Mons, but ruined their - © well aſſed it will bear exa- 
army, if they were ſa much * mination. I have heard a good c 
ſuperior to them, as their wri- deal of it, and, by all I can 
ters: would make the world be- find, there never Was à battle, 
. 

£ 
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lieve, But, if we will allow. for which there was a more 
the French to be better judges. © unanimous concurrence of all 
of theſe matters than our pa- parties, than there was here. 
per-politicians, the difference, 
14 s that was made by the battle 
deen ide 50 armes, was 
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ac nt nt villages, the duke of Marlborough ſignified . 170. 
1 marſhals BouMers and Villars, that thoſe perſons might | wwe 
baue leave to retire upon their parole, to return when they 

were cured; and that he would ſend, lieutenant Cadogan 

Woith two hundred horſe to Bavay, to make an agreement 

about that matter, with any general they would ſend with 

the like number of men. The enemy accepted this propoſal, 

and they ordered the chevalier de Luxemburg to meet gene- 

ral Se at Bavay, 1 in order to concert every thing for 

the relief of the wounded, and burying of the dead. 

* The French, being retired to Valenciennes, left the con- Alons be- 

= federate generals at liberty to beſiege Mons (b) the capital. raken and 


tle, i than it was. But there is no need 
leſs wWe are ſure of the contia- of entering farther into the par- 
all r; Which we may eafly be. * ticulars of this battle, to ſhew _ 
ere. © lieve, neither theſe writers, nor the folly and malice of this 
ned, WW © their maſters; are in the caſe * moſt - profligate libeller, and 
few before us, fince they were nei- the reſt of his companions,” | 
hich cher at the conſultations of the (b) — 2 very — — 4 


05 — ho had bees edna: 
1 marching for ſeven days to- 


e were not very fit to 
ght without. 


Corps de Reſerve are very 
« fooliſh and unneceſſary things. 
« Might there not have been oc- 


* caſon for troops, becauſe there 
| * was not? or is it no encourage- 
| © ment to men, that do engage, 
| to know there are others rea- 
dy to ſuſtain them upon oc- 
| © caſion? but it is endleſs to ar- 
| * pue with the real or affected 
| * ignorance of theſe men. 
| © ho great compliment to our 
1 to ſuppoſe they under- 
d their buſineſs ; and we 
© ought always to preſume they 
* concert their matters well, un- 


Beſides, the 
c ** they ſtayed for were not 
a few; and there was a great 
number of officers with them. 
„And it is moſt ridiculous to 
« fancy troops were not worth 

« ſtaying for, becauſe they did 

© not engage. At that rate all 


It is 
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of, Heindl, A the we for bank IRIS: of which 


me 


„gebend delete nor r 
tend to any correſpondence 


And 


« with thoſe that were. 


therefore to inſinuate, that they 5 


did not conſider things ſo ma- 
©turely as they ſhould have 
done, is extreme impudence. 
© Thoſe unequal fortreſſes in- 
« deed, which the enemy had 
6: thrown up, were, I have heard, 
more and greater than they 
Our 8 
nerals knew they were in- 
trenching, but neither believ- 
ed ſo much work could have 


were thought to be. 


been done in ſo little time, nor 
could make them think ſo muc 


only to make the victory more 
glorious. 


that the fears of the SY 
was neceſſary. But this ſerved _ 


And, notwithſtand- : 
ing all their fortreſſes, had the 
orders, which to ) preventall: miſe = 
takes, were giving in writing, 
been rightly executed, the price 
of it had been much cheaper 
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the enemy. had hazarded the late battle. In this city: the 
elector of Bavaria had lately kept his fugitiye court, and 
from thence the count Berghieck and the duke of Alva 
by order of king Philip their maſter, wrote a joint letter to 
the duke of „ eme to which the count added a note, 
importing, “ that, if the queen of Great-Britain, by means 


of his highneſs's good officers, ſhould think it for the in- 


< tereſt of the Nation to have regard to it, he was provid- 


<« ed with powers from the king his maſter, to explain him- 


c ſelf more particularly, to ſuch perſon, and in ſuch 1 
cc place, as his highneſs would pleaſe to appoint.“ The 
duke of Marlborough did not think fit to have, at that time, 
any private conference with that miniſter; but, as the latter 
happened to be in Mons, when the allies inveſted the town, 
he was, on the 21ſt of September, allowed to have an in- 
terview with his grace, who granted him paſſports for him- 
ſelf, and ſeveral ladies and perſons of diſtinction, who went 


out of the place. As ſoon as the train of artillery was 


brought from Bruſſels, the ſiege, under the command of the 


8 of Orange, was carried on with great vigour, tho' the 


ſeaſon was both cold and rainy. The outworks were carri- 
ed with little reſiſtance, and Mons capitulated about the end 


Campaign 
on the Rhine 
zin onſidera - 


5b 2 


of October. With taking of Mons ended the campaign, 


both armies retiring. into winter-quarters. 

The confederate arms were not this year attended with the 
fame ſucceſs every where as in Flanders. Little was expect- 
ed on the Rhine. The Germans were ſo weak, fo ill fur- 
niſhed, and ſo ill paid, that it was not eaſy for the court of 
Vienna to prevail on the elector of Brunſwick to undertake 
the command of the army there, yet he came at laſt ; and, 
upon his coming, the French, who had paſſed the Rhine, 
thought it the ſafeſt for them to repaſs that river, and, keep 


. within their lines. The elector ſent count Merci with a 


i. 


_ conſiderable body of troops to paſs the Rhine, and break in- 
to Franche Comte; but, a detached body of the French, 


under the command of count de Borgh, lying in their way, 


ſtrong, and rich city, of the Low- north-eaſt of Cambray, thirty- 
Countries, the marquiſate of the ſeven weſt ol Namur, thirty- 
enden of Hainault in the coun- nine ſouth of Ghent, forty-eight 
ty of Mons, or proper Hainault. almoſt ſouth of Antwerp, forty- 
It was taken in 1691, but ſur- eight almoſt eaſt of Arras, ſixty- 
rendered to the Spaniards by the ' five almoſt weſt of Liege, one 
peace of Ryſwick 1697. It hundred and twenty north of 
ſtands on he's river Troville, near Paris, and one hundred and 
| Haiſne, twenty-ſeven miles ſouth- re onQA almoſt fouth of 
welt from * thirty- -three - Amfierdame . | — 5 
the 
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there followed a very ſharp engagement on the 26th of Au- 1709. 
guſt, N. 8. Two thouſand men were reckoned to be killed — 
on each ſide; but, though the loſs of men was thought 
equal, yet the deſign miſcarried, and the Germans were 
obliged to repaſs the Rhine, and retire to Friburg. The — Fl 
Germans having paſſed through the territories of Baſil, in 348 
order to mike their intended irruption into the territories 
of France, the French ambaſſador in Switzerland expoſtu- 
lated with the diet of the cantons afſembled at Baden, about 
the violation of their neutrality, and even threatened thoſe of 
Baſil with the effects of his maſter's reſentments. But the 
| Helvetic body took ſuch effectual meaſures for the ſecurity 
of that canton and of their frontiers, that the French did not 
think this a proper juncture to increaſe the number of their 
| enemies, and ſo contented themſelves with ſeizing upon the 
corn and revenues belonging to thoſe of Baſil and Alfatia. 
The campaign in Piedmont and Dauphine fell alſo this Campaign 
year much ſhort of expectation. The duke of Savoy refu- unf Ban 
| fing to go into the held, by reaſon the imperial court hin, 
 K_ flarted ſome difficulties about Vigevano and other dependen- 
cies of the Milaneſe, which, by agreement, were made over 
do him. The court of Vienna inſiſted to have the contro- 
; WF_ verſy adjuſted by commiſſaries : but this was oppoſed by the 
duke of Savoy, who pretended, there was no need of ſuch a 
dilatory negotiation, to find out the literal ſenſe of the treaty 
concluded with him by the emperor ; and made preſſing in- 
| {ances with the queen of Great-Britain and the ſtates-ge- 
| neral, who ſtood guarantees of that treaty for the punctual 
performance of it. The maritime powers, conſidering with 
what firmneſs the duke had adhered to the grand alliance, 
eſpouſed his intereſt with warmth. But the emperor inſiſt- 
ing on a reference to commiſſaries, the duke perſiſted in his 
reſolution not to go into the field, and left the command of 
the army to veldt marſhal Thaun, who, on the 7th of Au- 
guſt, went from Turin to Suza, and made the neceſſar 
| diſpoſitions to march over mount Cenis. On the other hand, 
the duke of Berwick, who commanded the French army in 
|  Dauphine, had, by this time, cauſed ſtrong intrenchments 
do be caſt up to cover Briancon, the place molt threatened . 
by the confederates, and to defend ſome other important 
poſts. So all that count Thaun was able to do, was only 
ts oblige the French to abandon their lines at St. Maurice, 
dtive them from thoſe at Feſſons, defeat a fmall body at 
Conflans, and make himſelf maſter of the inconſiderable town 
Den 30D bas e 78 ö ne ; 
| AREAS, gf Anna 5; ies whICh, kor want of proviſions, 
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(370g: he was forced to repaſs the Alps, and march into Piedmont 
towards the end of September. The glory which the duke 
of Berwick gained in thus diſappointing the deſigns of the 
allies, was the greater, as part of his troops were at that 
very time employed in ſuppreſſing, in the Vivarez, an in- 
ſurrection of the Camiſars, and other malecontents, who on 
the 19th of Auguſt, N. S. maintained a ſharp encounter 


| | ns with the French king's troops. But, on the 23d of the ſame 
j month, they were entirely defeated within ſome leagues of 


Vernoux, and about fifty of them taken priſoners, with their 

chief leader Abraham, who was broke alive upon the wheel; 
and twenty-three others hanged at ſeveral places, ſix or ſeven 

ſent to the gallies, and the reſt committed to priſon.  _ 
Affairs in The moſt important thing relating to Italy this year, was, 
Italy. that the pope delayed acknowledging king Charles, by ſe- 
veral pretended difficu]ties ; his deſign being to ſtay and ſee 

the iſſue of the campaign; but when he was threatened to- 

wards the end of it, that, if it was not done, the imperial 
army ſhould come and take up their winter-quarters in the 

_ eccleſiaſtical ſtate, he ſubmitted, and acknowledged him. 

He ſent alſo his nephew Albano, firſt to Vienna, and then 

to Poland; he furniſhed him with a magnificient retinue, 


j/ and ſeemed to hope, that, by the ſervices he ſhould do to 
5 N | dhe papal intereſts there, be ſhould be preſſed to make 


os him a cardinal, notwithſtanding the bull againſt Nepo- 
Affairs in The Spaniſh and Portugueſe armies having taken the held. 
Portugal towards the end of April, they ſoon came to an engagement; 
il. 118 _— for, on the 7th of May, N. S8. being both incamped on the 
WAH Caya. Caya, and the Spaniards making a motion, with a deſign 
K. of Eur. either to forage the adjacent country, or to inſult the 
: confederates; the Portugueſe general, contrary to the earl 
[1| 1}, of Galway's opinion, paſſed the river with all their horſe, 
| || RE moſt of the foot, and tome held-pieces, which they fired 
WA'd with good execution on the enemy. The marſhal de Bay, 
Wh who commanded the Spaniards, charged the Portugueſe 
| N | horſe of the right wing, who immediately wheeled about, 
and fled, without firing a ſhot, which gave the Spaniards an 
opportunity of ſeizing the Portugueſe cannon. In order to 
recover theſe, and to favour the retreat of the body of foot, WM © 
which had repulſed the enemy three times with great firm- I an 
neſs and reſolution, the earl of Galway brought up himſelf 1 +: 
Pearce's brigade, conſiſting of two Britiſh battalions of Bar- *; 
rymore and Stanwix, and one of the Spaniards lately raiſed. 3 
But theſe troops not being ſuſtained by the Portugueſe 8 AS 
r ĩ˙uuütꝛ eat OE 
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= OF ENGLA ND: 
| bf the left, who fled like thoſe of the right, they wete in- 
tercepted, and obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war, and 


with them major-general Sankey; the carl of Barrymore, 
brigadier Pearce, and the Conde de San Juan, a Portugueſe 
general. The reſt of the Britiſh foot, under the command 


of the marquis de Montandre, performed wonders, and, 


193 
1509. 
— 


with the Portugueſe infantry, made an orderly retreat, with 


the loſs of about an hundred and fifty men; ſo that, except 


the priſoners, and other marks of honour, the Spaniards had 


no reaſon to boaſt of their victory. The earl of Galway, 


| : who had a horſe ſhot under him, very narrowly eſcaped being 


taken ; but having found means to get away from the enemy 


with major Bladen his ſecretary, and a few other officers, 


he rid about four or hve miles, and at laſt reached the con- 


federate army, which that night came to Aronches, and the 
next day incamped at Elvas. The marquis de Bay, having 
refreſhed his troops, advanced towards the confederates ; 


but the earl of Galway took ſuck advantageous poſts along 
| the Guadiana, that the Spaniards durſt not attempt, either 
| to pals that river, or beſiege Olivenza, into which place the 


Britiſh general found means to introduce ſupplies of provi- 


fions ; and, the heats coming on, both armies went into 
quarters of refreſhment; nor did any thing worth notice 
happen on that ſide on the autumn campaign. For the Spa- 


niards apprehending, that our fleet might have a deſign 
upon ſome part of their ſouthern coaſt, were forced to draw 


| their troops from the frontiers of Portugal to defend their 
| own coaſt, though they had no diſturbance given them on 


F that ſide. 


© The caſtle of Alicant had now been blocked vp ever ſince Aicaw : 
| tie month of December 1708. The garriſon, conſiſting taken. 


3 only of Hotham's and Syburg's regiments (which were not 
above half compleat, when left there two years before) held 


| out with great refolution all the winter, notwithitanding 


the ſeverity of the weather, the ſcarcity of proviſions, and 


the diſturbance they met with from the enemy's bombs, 

| The Spaniards, finding all other means ineffectual to reduce 
that important fortreſs, reſolved at laſt to blow up the rock, 
on which the cafile ſtands, by a great mine; the ſeveral 
chambers whereof being prepared, with incredible labour 
| 2nd induftry, the chevalier d'Asfeldt cauſed fifteen hundred 
| varrels of povrder to be lodged in them, ſummoned colonel 
| dyburg the governor to ſurrender z and, the better to deter- 


mine him to it, gave him leave to ſend but two of his of- 
 ficers to ſee the condition of the ming; This was bodily 
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THE HI J TORY 
accepted. Asfeldt went himſelf with the officers to the 


mine, and told them he could not bear to let ſo many brave 
men periſh under the ruins of a place they had fo gallantly 
defended and gave them twenty-four hours to. conſider of it. 


But the governor being immoveable in his reſoluti ion, the 


mine was ; ordered the next day to be fired, which the cen- 


tinels, poſted on the fide of the hill to give notice of it, 


perceiving, they made the appointed ſignal. Upon Which 


the governor, with ſeveral officers, walked to the parade, 


and ordered the guard to retire; which was no ſooner done, 
but the mine was blown up, and with little or no noiſe made 


an opening in the rock on the very parade, of ſome yard: 


in length, and about three feet wide, into which the go- 
vernor, lieutenant-colonel Thornicroft, 
and other officers fell, 


major Vignofes, 


colonel d'Albon of Syburg's regiment, veing the ſurviving 


commander, refolved to hold out as long as he had any pro- 
viſions; and, to make theſe laſt the longer, he reduced his 
men to half allowance. 
informed, that the garriſon was reduced to great extremities, 
E count of war was held at Barcelona, to conſider of the 
moſt proper means to relieve that place, the reſult whereof 


By this time king Charles being 


was, that lieutenant-general Stanhope ſhould imbark for 
Port- Mahon, to confer with Sir George Byng on that ſub- 


ject. The general, being returned the 12th of March, 


N. S. to Barcelona, imbarked again, on the 18th, on boar! 


"op Edward Whitaker, who was arrived there with thre: 
thouſand hve hundred men from Naples. Theſe troops 
ere ordered upon this exp edition; and then, failing for 

Port-M lah hon, they took there on board ſour hundred” men 

more; and, on the IIth of April, failed for Alicant. But, 


a ſtrong ealterly wind forcing them to anchor in the bay of 


Denia, the enemy ſuſpected their deſign, and made the ne- 


_ ceffary preparations to prevent its execution. 


che fleet arrived in fight of Alicant ; but the weather continu- 


ing fo tempeſtuous, that the ſhips could not come near the 


ſnore; and beſides, don Pedro de Ronguillo had by that time 
es bled ſeven thouſand men, caſt up intrenchments, an! 
rected batteries, to oppoſe the landing of the confederet? 
SY However, ſome men of waraverc ordercd to get as 
near the ſhore as poſſible, and fire upon the enemy's intrench- 
ments, which they did with ſome exccution, but were much 
annoy od bo the 9 8 batteries. The general and ACN\'- 


jals, 


* 
by 
= 


and the opening inſtantly cloſing 
upon them, they all periſhed, though their bodies were not 


entirely ſunk in. Notwithſtanding this accident, lieutenant. 


On the 15th 


OF EN GLAN P. 
rals, ſeeing the impoſſibility of relieving the caſtle, reſolved, 
in a council of war, to endeavour to fave fo brave a garriſon 


from being made priſoners of war; and accordingly general 
Stanhope ſent a boat on ſhore with a flag of truce, and an 


officer, with a letter for don Pedro de Ronquillo, offering to 
ſurrender the caſtle of Alicant upon honourable terms. 


"This propoſal being accepted, ſeveral articles were demand- 
ed, and moſt of them granted. Purſuant to the capitula- 
tion, the garriſon marched out, on the 18th of April, with 


two pieces of cannon, and all other marks of honour, im- 


barked on board the fleet, and were landed i in Minorca to 


refreſh themſelves. 
General Stanhope having laid a deſign 1 to faiorita Cadiz, 


7, either by means of a ſecret correſpondence he had in the 
place, or merely upon the encouragement of the weakneſs 


of the garriſon, concerted meaſures for that purpoſe with Sir 


George Byng, on board whoſe ſquadron he imbarked at Port- 
Mahon with two regiments of foot ; and, about the middle 

of Auguft, failed for Gibraltar, Here he expected to be 
Joined by the forces, which, about the ſame time, imbarked 
at Portſmouth on board a ſquadron, commanded by rear-ad- 
mural Baker, conſiſting of one battalion of Scots guards, the 

regiments of foot of the lord Ty rawley, brigadier V/ hetham, 
colonel Gore, colonel Bowles, colonel Capel, colonel Mun- 
den, colonel Dormer, and the earl of Rochford's dragoons. 
But this ſquadron being long detained on the coaſt of Eng- 


land by contrary winds, ſo that they did not make the 


coaſt of Portugal till the beginning of Oftvber, the Spani- | 
ards, in the mean time, being app1chenfive of general Stan- 

hope's deſign, made detachments from Estremadura for the 
{ecurity of the coaſt of Andaluſia; and the feafon being too 


far advanced to undertake any thing on that ſide, that ge- 


neral returned to Port-Mahon, thence to Barcelone, and 
not long after failed for Italy, from whence he came over to 
England by the way of Germany and Holland. On th 
other hand, rear-admiral Baker having, on the 1 01 oft 
October, ſent a man of war to Liſbon for orders, lord Gal- 
way gave him directions to fail directly for Ba rcelona vith 
the forces he had on board. The court of Portugal (uo 
expected that theſe troops would have {aid i in that king- 
dom) having expoſtulated with lord Galway z out their 


being ſent to Catalonia, he took that pen y to com- 


plain of the ill proviſion that was made tor the lubſiſtence 
and accommodation of the Britiſh regiments in Portugal; 
and ſaid, that nevertheleſs, he Britannic en, would 
Fl | a | N 3 | take 
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1-09. take care to recruit theſe forces, and, if the court of Portu- 
 ww= gal would be as diligent in raiſing the men for ſix regiments 
ol dragoons in the pay of Great-Britain (which levies were 
at laſt reſolved upon) the Portugueſe army would then be in 
a condition to act offenſively, He added, that the forces 
on board rear-admiral Baker would be of far greater ſervice 
in Catalonia, even with reſpect to Portugal itſelf, by giv- 
ing a ſtrong diverſion to the enemy; which argument had 
certainly great weight in it; for the Portugueſe were ſenſi. 
ble, that general Stanhope's bare coming to Gibraltar with 
two regiments, had occaſioned the weakening of the Spa- 
niſh forces in Eſtremadura, and diſabled them from under- 
taking any thing on that fide, in the autumn campaign. 
The rejoicings made at the court of Madrid, upon the 
eaſy and inconſiderable victory gained by the marquis de Bay 
in Eſtremadura, and on the birth of a ſecond ſon to king 
Philip, were ſoon damped, both by the death of that young 
prince, and their misfortunes on the frontiers of Catalonia. 
For general Staremberg, after he received the reinforcements 
from Italy, having paſſed the Segra without oppoſition, 
made himſelf maſter of Balaguer, and took nine hundred 
men priſoners; the marſhal de Bezons having refuſed to 
ſecond the Conde d' Aguilar, who was for attacking the al- 
lies. Upon notice of theſe tranſactions, king Philip thought 
it neceſſary to leave Madrid, and go to the army. When 
| he came there, Bezons juſtified himſelf, by producing e 
French king's orders for avoiding all engagements. King 
Philip ſeemed much mortified at this, and not thinking it 
adviſeable to attempt the attacking of Staremberg, in his ad- 
vantageous poſt near Balaguer, returned to Madrid, where 
cardinal Portocarrero died ſome days before, to the great re- 
gret of that prince, and his partizans. Not long after, Sta- 
remberg, having put a ſtrong garriſon into Balaguer, repaſſed 
. the Segra, and ſo both armies went into winter quarters. 
The king This ſummer brought a cataſtrophe on the affairs of the 
of Sweden's King of Sweden. He reſolved to invade Muſcovy, and in- 


defeat. 


Jah) v. Ns. gaged himſelf fo far in the Ukrain, that there was no poſ- 
ſibility of his retreating, or of having reinforcements brought 
to him. He engaged a great body of Coſſacks to Joi him, 
who were eaſily drawn to revolt from the czar. He met 
with great misfortunes in the end of the former year; but 
Wn could divert him from his deſigns againſt Muſcovy. 
He paſſed the Nieper, and beſieged Pultoway. The czar 
marched. to raiſe the fiege, with an army much ſuperior to 
the Swedes 3 but the king of sweden reſolved to venture on 
| | e =” battle, 
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a battle, in which he received ſuch a total defeat, that he 1709. [1 
loſt his camp, his artillery, and baggage, A great part of ww. 
his army got off, but being cloſely purſued by the Muſco- 
vites, and having neither bread nor ammunition, they were os 
all made priſoners of war. The king himſelf, with a {mall He flies into 
number about him, paſſed the Nieper, and got into the Turkey. 

_ Turkiſh dominions, and ſettled at Bender, a town in Mol- 
davia. Upon this great reverſe of his affairs, king Au- 

guſtus pretended, that the reſignation of the crown of Po- 

land was extorted from him by force, and that it was not 

in his power to reſign the crown, by which he was tied to 

the republic of Poland, without their conſent. He marched 
thereſore into Poland, and Staniſlaus was not able to make 

any reſiſtance, but continued under the protection of the 
Swedes, waiting for another reverſe of fortune. A project 

was formed to engage the kings of Denmark and Pruffia, 

with king Auguſtus and the czar, to attack the Swedes in 

fo many different places, that the extravagant humour of 

their king was like now to draw a heavy ſtorm upon them, 

if England and the ftates-general, with the court of Vienna, 

had not cruſhed all this, and entered into a guaranty, for 
preſerving the peace of the empire, and by conſequence of 

the Swediſh dominions in Germany (e). 5 


The 


(eh) Burnet ſays, this ſudden, is little curious about his repoſe : 


and, as it ſeemed, total reverſe of 


all the deſigns of the king of 


Sweden, who had been for many 
years the terror of all his neigh- 


bours, made me write to Dr. 


| Robinſon, who had lived above, 
thirty years in that court, and 1s 


|”, How biſhop of Briſtol, for a par- 


_ ticular character of that king. 
1 ſhall ſet it down in his own 
He is now in the twenty- 


his walking diſcovers, though 


in no great degree, the effect of 


breaking his thigh-bone about 
4 eight years ago: che is of a very 
vigorous and healthy conſtitu- 


tion, takes a pleaſure in endu- 


ring the greateſt fatigues, and 


his chief and almoſt only exerciſe 


has been riding, in which he 
has been extremely exceſſire. 
He uſually eats with a good ap- 


petite, eſpecially in the morn- 
ing, which is the beſt of hia 


any thing but ſmall beer, and is 


not much concerned whether it 
be good or bad: he ſpeaks lit- 


tle, is very thoughtful, and is 


_ obſerved to mind nothing ſo _ 
eighth year of his age, tall and 
lender, ſtoops a little, and in 


much as his own affairs, laying 
his deſigns, and contriving the 


Ways of acting, without com- 
municating them to any, till 


they are to be put in execution: 
he holds few or no councils of 
war; and though in civil affairs 
his miniſters have leave to ex- 
plain their thoughts, and are 
N 3 „ 


LI 


three meals: he never drinks 


— 
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1509, The king of Denmark ſpent a great part of this ſummer | 
— in a very expentive courſe of travelling through the courts 
Affaire in 
Be of Germany and Italy; and it was believed that he intended 


to go to Rome, where great preparations were making for 
giving him a ſplendid reception; for it was given out, that 
he intended to change his religion. But whether theſe re- 
ports Were altogether groundleſs, or whether, being ſo 
commonly believed, was like to produce ſome diforders in 
his OR minen is not certainly known; but thus much 
is certain, that he ſtopped at Florence, and went no far- 
ther, but returned home, and, upon the king of Sweden's 
misſortunes, entered into Wenne to attack Sweden with 
king Auguſtus, who had called a diet in Poland, in which 
he was acknowledged their king, and all things were ſettled 
there according to his wiſhes. The king of Denmark, 
upon his return home, {ent an Reed over the Sound to 


falls on ſuch methods, 


heard very pater yet he re- 


lies more on his own judgment 
than on theirs, and frequently 
as are 


fartheſt from their thoughts : 


| 10 that both his miniſters and 


generals have had hitherto the 
glory of obedience, without 


either the praiſe or blame of hav- 


| ing. adviied prudently or other- 


HR] in conſulting others may 
be thus accounted for; he came, 
at the age of fifteen, to ſucceed 


The reaſon of his reſer- 


in an abſclute monarchy, and, 


8 by the for W. ard zeal of the fates 5 
kingdom, was in a few 


of the } 
months declared to be of age: 


nuated, that he neither needed 


"advice 


own ſupreme power. 


think nothing impoſlible. 
it may be truly ſaid, that, under 


to France, 
and inſi- 


e, nor could ſubmit his af- 
fairs to the deliberation of others, 
without ſome diminution of his 
| Theſe 
impreſſions had not all their ef- 
fect, till after the war was be 
gun, in courſe of which he ſur- 
mounted ſo many impoſſibilities of 
{as thote about him thought 


them) that he came to have lefs 
value for their judgments, and 


more for his own, and at laſt to 


80 


God, as well all his glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes, as the late fatal reverſe of 


them, have been owing ſolely 
to his own conduct. As to his 
piety, it cannot be ſaid, but that 
the outward appearances have 
highly recommended it, only it 


1s not very eaſy to account for 
the exceſs of his revenge againſt 
Eing Auguſtus, and ſome other 
inſtances ; but he is not ſuſpected 
of any bodily indulgences. It is 


moſt certain, he has along wiſhed 
there were thole about him, that 


 meonitied. his underſtanding as 
much as his authority, 


well to the allies, and not at all 
which he never in- 
tended to ſerve by any ſteps he 
has made. We hear the Turks 
uſe him well, but time muſt 
ſhew what uſe they will make 
of him, and how he will get 
back into his own kingdom. If 
this misfortune does not quite 
ruin him, it may temper his fire, 
_ then he may become one 

the Sreateſt Princes of ihe 
age, 


Schonen, 


OF ENGLAND. 


Schonen, about the middle of November, having firſt pub 


lifhlied a manifeſto, wherein he ſet forth his reaſons for de- 
caring war againſt Sweden. Finding no reſiſtance at his 


landing at Helſingburg, he fixed there his head- quarters; 
but, the cold feaſon not permitting him to undertake the 


ſiege of Landſcroon, he diſpoſed his troops into winter- 


- quarters, and, on the 4th of December, N. S. returned to 
Copenhagen. Some time after, the Danes having taken the 
field, made ſome progreſs in Schonen ; but the regency of 


Stockholm having by this time ſent a good body of troops 
into that province, the Swedes obliged the Ras to retire 
under the cannon of Helſingburg; where, on the 10th of 


March, N. S. 1709-10, they attacked them with ſo much 
bravery and fierceneſs, that the Danes were almoſt total! 
defeated ; and, not being able to maintain themſelves at 


Helting) burg, abandoned "that: City on the night, between 


the Toth a! and th of that month, went on boar d their ſaips, 


and failed for Elſinore, leaving behind them their h. Dries, and 


ſome proviſion 2 ang.b aggage W ich they. had not either time 
or conveniencies to ca [iy off. | 
The Swed fs army chat was in Poland, h having got into 


Pomerania, the 1 French ſtudied 10 engage them to fall into 
Sas ony, to imbroil! the. Affairs of Germa my, and, by that 
means oblige the NC mourns ; Princes to recall the troops, 
that were in her Britannic ma jelly”: ſervice, and that of the 


other allics in Flanders. But the queen and the ſtates-ge- 


neral interpoſed e this matter; and the Swedes 


were ſo aſib!. "7 much they might Need their pro- 


tection, tha 12 acqulef ſced in the propoſitions that were 


made to tom ; by which means the peace of the northern 


parts of the empire was ſecured. A peace was likewiſe 


made up between the grand ſignior and the czar. The king 


of Sweden continued at Bender. The war of Hungary {ill 
went on. The court of Vienna publiſhed ample relations | 
of the great ſucceſſes they had there; but theſe were ſaid to 


be given out, to make the malecontents ſeem an inconfider- 


able and ruined party. There were leeret negotiations my | 


on foot, but without effect. 


Nothing of importance paſſed at ſca. The Fel ſents Ses affairs. 


out no fleet; and our convoys were fo well ordered, and ſo | 
ſucceſsful, that the merchants made no complaints. To- The admi- 
wards. tha, end of the year, the earl of Pembroke, finding e put in 
the care of the fleet a load too heavy for him to hear, de- © e 
fired to lay it down. It was offered to the earl of Orford; 

but- En he Was s willing to ſerve at the head of a com- 
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1709. miſſion, he refuſed to accept of it ſingly ; ſo it was put its 

Yuuw commiſſion, in which he was the firſt, the other commiſ.. 
ſioners being Sir John Leake, Sir George Byng, Mr. George 
Dodington, and Mr. Paul Methuen. The queen gave the 
earl of Pembroke a penſion of three thouſand pounds a year, 
payad!e out of the revenue or 0 the poſt-oflice, i in 1 conſideration 


of his eminent ſervices WW 


(d) Matthew Hine, > 
was appointed admiral, and com- 
mander in chief of her majeſty's 
navy; the lord Durſley, vice- 


admiral; and Charles Wager, 
ela; rear-admiral had the red; 


Sir 1 9 admiral, aud 
Sir Edward Whitaker, vice-ad 


miral of the white; Sir John 
Norris, admiral, and John Bake, 


eſq; vice-admiral of the blue. 


oO PENGLAN D 


CHAP. 1 


Dance makes new overtures of peace. — Palatines come to Eng- 


land. — A parliament in Ireland. — Their proceedings. — And 
F the convocation therg,— Dr. SacheverePs ſermons.— He is 
impeachedl. — And tried. Oxford decree burnt, — The queen 
ſpoke to with great freedom by biſhop Burnet, —Freſh overtures 
of peace from France.—The queen addreſſed to ſend the duke of 
Marlborough to the Hague.— Conferences about the terms of 
peace. Campaign in Flanders. On the Rhine, In Piedmont. 
Fairs of Spain. — Battle of Aumanara. — And of Taragoſſa.— 
The Engliſh ſurprixed at Brighuega.— Battle of Villavicioſa. 
Campaign in Portugal. Affairs in the North. Campaign 
in Hungary. Addreſſes of different flyle.—The queen ſends tu 


3 the duke of Marlborough, to give 1 regiment ts Mr. Hill, - 


Proceedings thereon.— The queen àaeſiſis from her recommenda- 
tion. — The duke of Shrawſbur« made lord chamberlain.— Lord 
 Goaolphin's letter to the queen upon it.— Earl of Sunderland 
diſmiſſed ; and lord Dartmouth made ſecretary, The tories 
elated, and whigs alarmed at it. The emperer and ſtates in- 
 terpoje.—T he earl of Godolphin diſmiſſed. — The parliament diſ- 
ſolved, and other changes. The elections of parliament-men.— 
The third par iament of Great- Britain. — The duke of Marl- 


borough returns to England, and acquieſces in the new counciꝶ. 


Conduct in Spain; and the late miniftry cenſured.— Reflec- 5 


tions on it. — Lord Peterborough thanked by the lords. — Te 
earl of Galway cenſured for giving the precedence to the Portu- 
gueſe. — Inquiry about the Palatines. — A bill for qualifying 
members paſjed. — Attempt upon Mr. Harley. — Turns to his 
advantage. He is made earl and lord treaſurer.— Inquiries 
into the public accounts. — Emperor dies; and a meſſage from 
the queen to the parliament thereon. — Act for the South-Sea 
trade. Repreſentation of the commons at the end of the 


eon. 
| | A S ſoon as the campaign in the Netherlands was ended, 


14 the French court thought fit to make new advances to- 


wards a negotiation of peace. In order to which, ſignior France 
| Foſcarini, the Venetian ambaſſador, who, about this time, makes new 
came to Holland, took a turn incognito to Amſterdam, to 
| found the burgomaſters of that city. On the other hand, Hare, T 


| monſicur Petkum, reſident of the duke of 


overtures of _ 


Holſtein, at the Burnet, 
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1709. Hague, who had been ſecretly employed the laſt winter ir 
— the negotiations there, kept up a correſpondence by letters 


. _ . 
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with monſieur de Torey, to try if an expedient could be 
found out for the 37th article in the preliminaries ; the dif- 
ficulty in that article being the only point, for which the 
conferences, in appearance at leaſt, were broke off. The 
point they offered to ſatisfy the allies in, was, that the 
French king ſhould not, directly nor indirectly, aſſiſt his 
grandion king Philip; and, with regard to the expedient 
propoſed to ſecure this point, all went upon the ſame foot 
with that which Petkum had propoſed, as from himſelf, the 
day before Rouille left the Hague. That three towns ſhould 5 
be put into the hands of the allies, to be reſtored to France, 
when the affairs of Spain, &c. ſhould be decided. The 
meaning of which ſeemed to be no other, than that France 
was willing to loſe three more towns, in caſe king Philip 
mould keep Spain and the Weſt-Indies. The places there- 
fore ought to have borne ſome equality to that, for which 
they were to be given in pawn; but the anſwers, which the 
French made to every propolitians ſhewed they meant no- 
thing but to amuſe and diſtract the allies. The firſt de- 
mand made by the allies was of the places i in Spain, then in 
the hands of the French king; for the delivering up of - 
theſe might have been a good Rep to the reduction of the 
Whole. But this was flatly refuſed 3 and, that the king of 
France might put it out of his power to treat about it, he 
ordered his troops to be dravn out of all the ſtrong place: 
in Spain, and ſoon after out of the kingdom, pretendins 
that he was thereby evacuating it, though the French forces 
were kept ſtill in the neighbourhood. Thus a ſhew was 
made of leaving Spain to defend itſelf ; and upon that, 
king Philip prevailed on the Spaniards to make great efforts, 
beyond what was ever expected of them. This was done 
by the French king to deceive both the allies and his 
own ſubjects, who were calling loudly for a peace; and it 
| likewiſe eaſcd him of a great part of the charge that Spain 
Had put him to. But while his troops were called out of 
that, kingdom, as many deſerted, by 2 viſible connivance, 
as made up ſeveral battalions; and all the Walloon regi- 
ments, as being ſubjects of Spain, were ſent thither ; fo that 
king Philip was not weakened by the recalling the. French 
troops; ; and by this means the places in Spain could not be 
any more demanded. The next demand, as moſt im- 
portant ti towards the reduction of Spain, was, that Bayonne 
Kg Perpignan might de — into che hands of the allies, with 
—— Thionville 


wy 

l *; 

= 
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. * 
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letter to a tory-member, ſets 


6 This, ſays he, was the nature 
of the expedient in agitation; 
and nothing can ſhew better 
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Thionville on the ſide of the empire. By the two former, 
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all communication betwixt France and Spain would be cut — 


off, and the allies would be enabled to ſend forces thither 
with leſs expence and trouble. But it was ſaid, theſe were 


and therefore it remained to treat of towns on the Röniler 


of the Netherlands, and even there they excepted Doway, 
Arras, and Cambray; ſo that all the offers appeared ts. 


ſory, and the intercourſe by letters was for ſome time let 
fall (e). After ſome time Torcy wrote to Petkum to deſire, 


ſince | 


(e) Dr. Hare, in his ſoar 


forth this affair more at large: 
with it; otherwiſe his people, 


« the readineſs of the allies to 
put an end to the war, and the 
inſincerity of France, hau what 
paſſed between them on this 
ſubject. The towns to be given 
up for this purpoſe muſt have 

been either in Spain, or on the 
borders of it, or on the ſide of 

Alſace, or in Flanders. What- 
ever could have been done of 
this kind, was but a Por er 
pedient for an article of ſo 
much conſequence; and, had 
the king of France been in 
earneſt, one cannot think he 
would have made any difficulty 
to give the allies What they 
were willing to accept. But, 
as he meant nothing leſs than 
what he was ſo forward to pro- 
miſe, there was no ſecurity of 
this ſort the allies could aſk, 
which he did not think too 
much to grant. 

As for towns in Spain, hich 
* was the belt ſecurity, and moſt 
to the purpoſe, that expedient 
had been propoſed during the 
conferences at the Hague, and 
* was by the French miniſters 
! refuled ; and, to prevent the 


his fincerity in the deſires he 
expreſſed for peace, while he 


be no room left for the allies 


as he did afterwards out of the 
kingdom, upon pretence in- 
deed of evacuating Spain, ac- 
cording to the preliminary ar- 


hand to aſſiſt the duke of An- 
attacked, or an invaſion ſhould 


otherwiſe the general, that 
commanded them, had orders 
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allies from erfiling i in this de- 
mand, the king ſoon after put 
it out of his power to comply 


as blind as they are, could not 
have had any great opinion of 


to inſiſt on this demand; and 
to that end withdrew his troops 
out of all the Spaniſh fortreſſes, 


ticles. But that was only 2 
pretence ; for he kept them 
there all the ſummer, to be at 
jou, in caſe his army ſhould be 


be made into Arragon; though 


the keys of France, which the king could not part with ; 


rejected a condition that was fo _ 
natural for the allies to aſk ; 
and not only poſſible, but eaſy 
for him to grant; and which 
the ſafety and intereſt of 
France, as 5 diſtin from Spain, 
were no way concerned in. 
That the negotiations there- 
fore might nat continue to reſt 
upon this point, he took care 
immediately, that there ſhould 


not to venture a 7 battle, but to 
be | 
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” THE HISTORY _ 
fince the point in diſpute could not be adjuſted by letters, 
that paſſes might be granted for ſome miniſters from France 

5 5 V 0 


ebe on the defenſive; as ap- 


- 


K a a a = 


* 


© peared upon the duke of An- 
© you's coming to his army upon 


the ſurprize of Balaguer by the 
marſhal Bezons for not joining 


army; for which he juſtified 
himſelf by producing the king's 


© the mean time, the duke of 


Anjou, according to the di- 
© re&tion of French councils, 
made his utmoſt efforts to put 
* Spain into a condition to de- 
fend itſelf, as if they were in 
© earneſt to expect no farther aſ- 
_ © fiftance from France; which 


© had fo good an effect on the 


© Spaniards, that they exerted 
© themſelves beyond what could 
© be expected of them. They 
_ © compleated in a little time 
their old regiments, and raiſed 
© beſides a great many new ones; 
& and the moſt vigorous meaſures 
© were taken to find money, and 
© 'ere&t magazines, as if they 
Were to ſtand for the future, on 
their own bottom, though the 
© king of France was far from 
_ © intending they ſhould want his 


e aàſſiſtance, when their affairs 


called for it. And that his 
grandſon might not want a ge- 
s neral for his army, it was pub- 


© Jicly talked at Paris, before 


© monſieur Rouille's return, that, 
© incaſe of a peace, the duke of 
© Berwick had defired leave to 
_ © refign his Baton of marſhal of 


France, that he might go and 


allies, and expoſtulating with 


upon that occaſion the Spaniſh 


5 | orders. | By this middle way, wy 
the king thought he could de- 
© ceive the allies, without aban- 
© doning the Spaniards; and, in 


0 command in s Spain. | Which 
© ſhews us, how the duke of 
= Anjou might have officers az 
well as men from France, it 


[LY 


he had any want of them. It 


with a deſign to leave hi; 


A 


© and that he was willing to re- 
© move, as far as he could, all 


the difficulties in the way of 


peace; and yet, at the ſame 
time, and by the ſame action, 
© increaſe the difficulties he would 
ſeem to remove, by rende irg 
by this means the moſt rea ſon- 


able demand of the allies im- 
© practicable 8 beſides that he 
© really wanted theſe troops him- 


« ſelf againſt another year, the 
danger he was threatened with 
in Flanders obliging him to 
have a more numerous army 


on that ſide. This was all he 
«© meant by withdrawing his 
troops from Spain, and there- 
fore he did not do it, till he 

had put the duke of Anjou; 


© affairs upon a pretty good foot, 


and he was lure there could be 
no immediate want of them, 
the campaign there being a 


c an end. And, that this re 


'© moval of his troops might b. 
of the leaſt prejudice poſſible to | 


© his grandſon, he contrived, tha 


3 as many of his own troop! 
© ſhould deſert as would mak 


© ſeven or eight battalions ; and, 
to ſupply the place of the rel! 


aas far as he could, he ſent 


0 grandſo 


therefore the king of France 
withdrew his troops, it was not 


© grandſon to himſelf, but upon 
very different views : it was 0 
© make the allies and his own 
people believe he was ſincere, 
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to come to Holland, and renew the conferences; or that 15 4 
Petkum might be permitted to go to France, to try if his mend | | 
9 5 e i preſence i 
grandſon all the Walloon regi- tion, that he will not, 0:0) | 1 


ments from Flanders; from 
whence they began their march 
for Spain the beginning of the 


o 
or indirectly, hinder your de- 
* ing what he cannot poſſibly 
c himſelf do for you? To expect 
February following, which was a valuable pledge from a man, 
as ſoon as money, arms, and to be returned to him when 
cloaths could be provided for that is done, which he intends 
c 
0 


. a 6-0 


them. And not content with © never ſhall be done, is a great 
giving the duke of Anjou this © jeſt, And therefore, ſince the 
aſſiſtance, and ſupplying him French king has fo plainly diſ- 
with great ſtores of ammuni- covered his intention, you mult 
tion, becauſe new- raiſed troops not wonder he makes ſuch dif- 
could not be much depended * ficulties in fetiling an expe- 
on, the king kept many of the dient, as you could not expect 
troops he withdrew in Rouſ- © in a man, who means not one 
fillon upon the borders of © word of what he ſays. _ : 
Spain, to be ready to return, The firſt and only good ex- 
when his grandſon's affairs * pedient, you ſee, is made im- 
ſhould make it neceſſary. And * pratticable, on purpoſe that it 
is not this very like the con- may not be inſiſted on. The 
duct of one, who means in ear- next beſt was to put into the 
neſt to abandon Spain, and * hands of the allies ſome French 
would reſtore it to the houſe of * towns on the frontier of Spain, 
Auftria, if he could? But poor * ſuch as Bayonne and Perpig- 
man! he cannot do impoſſibi- nan, which would have inabled 
* 
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lities. It is a pretty way to * the ales to {end forces to Spain 

facilitate the reduction of a * with infinitely leſs expence and 

kingdom, to make it as diffi- trouble, and in a quarter of 

cult as poſſible; a great ſign of the time they can now; and, 

ſincerity to put things out of at ihe {ame time, have obliged 

our power, which we cannot, the French pretty effectually to 

without diſcovering our infin- keep their promiſe not to aſſiſt 

cerity, keep in it; and mighty * the duke of Anjou, by cutting 

reaſonable to create impoſſibi- off in great meaſure the com- 

lities, and then complain of * munication between Fance and 

them. Who can help believ- Spain. This was an expedi- 1 
ing ſuch a man, when he tells ent, which the king could not _ . 1 
you, he would with all his * fay it was not in his power to | 4 
heart, to procure a peace, give comply with, But when one 

up the Spaniſh monarchy, if he has not a mind to do, a thing, 

| © could, but that le really can- nothing is fo eaſy as to find out 

| © not; and that this is the only a reaſon for not doing it. If 

| * hindrance ? Or what pledge of this could not be ſaid to be an > 

his good-will is there, one may * impoſſible expegient, it was 

not expect from him, as a cau- * eaſy to pretend, that it did not 
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preſence could help to find out an expedient, that had hi- 
 therto been in vain endeavoured by letters. Ihe firſt the 


« ſait either with the ſafety or 
« dignity of France, to put the 
keys of his kingdom into the 
hands of the allies, ſince he 


could not be ſure what uſe they 
might make of them, or when 


this was very right arguing for 


made the condition on which 


a 


' reſtored. If the king does not 
< by his grandſon, it muſt be 


© owned it would not be very 
_ © prudent in him to give the al- 
© les ſuchimportant places under 
the notion of cautionary towns, 


© which muſt either defeat his 


__ © defign of ſupporting his grand- 
© ſon; or, if that deſign ſucceed, 
© could never of right be de- 


< manded back of them: not 
< but that a prince of his known 


© abilities would, we may be ſure, 
© ſoon find a pretence to aſk for 
© them; and that pretence he 
© would juſtify, if not readily 
© ſubmitted to, the ſame way he 
© has ſo many others no leſs 


« groundleſs, by force and arms, 


© which with him have always 
N been the meaſures of right and 


o wrong. But if he were ſincere, 


© if he really meant that Spain 

© ſhould be reſtored, what in- 
convenience could there be in 
© complying with this expedient? 

© What ill uſe could the allies 
© make of it? Could they, by 
© the help of theſe towns, hurt France too dear, not to know 
France, before they had re- | 
© duced Spain? Can it be ima- 


© gined, tat would not find them e madneſs in king Charles, or hi 


he ſhould get them again. And 


a man, who never intended 
that ſhould be done, which is 


the caution he depoſits ſhall be 


deſign Spain ſhould be quitted 


| ſtates 


N 


in haſte be very formidable out 
of them. They would have 
themſelves too much buſineſs 
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France, than for France to ap- 


_ ©. prehend any thing from them. 
Nor can there be the leaſt pre- 
« tence for a ſuſpicion, that the 
© alles, if theſe towns were once 
ain their hands, would never 
© part with them, ſuppoſing the 
end anſwered for which they 


« were intruſted with them for, 


< beſides that ſuch a breach of 


« faith is without example on the 
« fide of the allies, they cannot, 
for the reaſons I gave you in 
my laſt, act a falſe part in this 


matter, if they would, eſpe- 
cially not on this ſide of France; 
where, if the allies had ever ſo 


much juſtice on their ſide, the 


could not long ſupport them- 
© ſelves under the mighty diſad- 
_ © vantages with which they mul 
make war on this frontier. But 
there is no need of ſaying more, 


to ſhew you how ridiculous it 
© 1s to pretend any fear of the 


_< allies, if theſe towns ſhould be 
© put into their hands. The 
. © ſupporting of Spain has coil 


the low condition it is in; ard 


that nothing could be greate! 


. allies, 


work enough? Or is there any 
room to fear an invaſion from 
Spain afterward ? No ſure; 
however ſignificant Spain may 
be in French hands, it will not 


in looking to themſelves, to 
think of diſturbing ſo powerful 
a neighbour. And there would 
be a thouſand times more rea- 
© ſon for them to be afraid of 


5 

l- 

d- 

uſt 
But 
re, 
18 1 
the 
be 
he 
coſt 
now 
and 
>atet 
r 113 
lies; 


«< new 
war needleſsly. 


c 

c 

« ger from the empire. 
C 

c 
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„ allies, than not” to fit down 


c quietly m peace the minute 
« that kingdom is reduced to his 


obedience, without ſeeking for 
pretences to continue the 


« Nothing therefore can be 


thonght to be the true reaſon, 


c 

« why the king of France re- 
« jected this expedient, but that 
© he never intended the allies 
© ſhould obtain the end, for 
© which it was aſked, as you will 
c 
[4 
c 


ſee more plainly in what fol- 
On the fide of Alſace, 


lows. 
nothing was propoſed, that I 
know of, but Thionville, a 
place of great conſequence to 
France, were they in any dan- 


But, 


conſidering the feeble low con- 


dition of "that enervated ex- 


A * * 


empire, and not to ſecure them 
© againſt invaſions from it. 


pledge, would be to be reſtored 


* uſe of it, that would be either 
unjuſt in itſelf, or troubleſome 
to France. 
© intending to. fulſil the Condi- 
tion on which the town ſhould 
be reſtored, this propoſal was 


* 


Aa 


as the former. 


© Nothing now was left, but 
Bp to ſeek for an expedient in 
Flanders, Which was what the 


French offered: from the ff, 


and all along preſſed, as if they 


- 


_ ries, 


hauſted body, one cannot but 
think the ſtrong places on that 

fide are of no other uſe but to 
enable the French to invade the 


And 
* what ſhould be depoſited as a 
6 

* 


long before the empire could 
be in a condition to make any 
But France never 


rejected upon the fame” pretence 


. France. : 


ſtates refuſed, till they knew preciſely what they were to 
come for, fince, under the appearance of ſome good, be 


preſence _ 


© were very much in earneſt. 
© But, had they been fo, it is 


very hard to give a good rea- 


« ſon, why an expedient ſhould 


be looked for here, rather than 
in any other part. The allies, 


ever could be given on this 
fide, was but a poor expedient 


« fide, if they were not ſuch as 


lie neareſt to thoſe that are to 

be given up by the prelimina- 
their tenure would be 
© very precarious; and it would 
be very difficult to keep them, 
when France had a mind to 


have them again. This you 
5 may eaſily judge of by the im- 


0 poſſibility the allies were under 
laſt campaign to make the ſiege 

of Arras, while they left Doway 

behind them; 


culty Ypres gave them in the 


«. ſiege of Aife, But if theſe 


cautionary towns were to be of 


© thoſe that lie neareſt, they could 
not be of fo much i importance 


* to France, as that they ſhou! Id 


them to keep Spain, fince this 


* 

© would only be making a little 
© farther addition to the barrier 

of the Netherlands; whick 


would ſecure them more from 


valent as this was at the belt. 
the French refuſed to make 2: 
as good as they could, by ex- 


though they were ſenfible what- 


at beſt; yet they were fo ſin- 
© cerely diſpoſed to put an end to 
the war, that they would not 
abſolutely reje& it. Whatever 
towns France could put into 
a the hands of the allies on this 


and the dif- 


not be wi ling to part witch 


But, as bad an egu- 


cepting Lach towns as were of 
mat 


Ol 
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preſence of French miniſters in Holland gave them an op- 
portunity to do a great deal of harm, by ſowing ſeeds of 
jealouſy. among the allies, poiſoning the minds of the 
people againſt their governors, and retarding the great 


_ Preparations for another campaign, which can never be 


puſhed with the vigour they ſhould, while the people are 


_ amuſed with the ſpecious appearances of an approaching 


peace: for fo the French endeavoured to make it every 


where thought, when they meant nothing leſs. For the: 
reaſons the ſtates refuſed to give paſſes for any miniſters to 
come from France, till they 


knew more of their inten- 
tions. But, to ſhew their readineſs to hearken to any rea- 
ſonable propoſal, they conſented, that Petkum ſhould go 


to France, which he did about the latter end of Novem- 


ber. 


all that ſhould be tranſacted at the Hague in his prejudice, 


he ſhould have thoſe parts of the monarchy, which he was 


named the duke of Alba and count Bergheyck for his ple— 
nipotentiaries, with orders to notify it to the maritime 


While theſe negotiations were carrying on by letters with 
France, king Philip did not only take all the proper mea- 
ſures he could to maintain himſelf in the monarchy, which 
His grandfather was, in appearance, treating to give up, but 
publiſhed a notable manifeſto, wherein he proteſted againſt 


as void and null, and declared his reſolution to adhere to his 
faithful Spaniards, as long as there was a man of them that 
would ſtand by him; and was fo far from quitting Spain 
and the Indies to his competitor, that he would not conſent 


then poſſeſſed of; and, in purſuance of this manifeſto, he 


them a right to aſk for i. 
Doway, Arras, and Cambray, 1 88 | 


again. 


© which would lay them open to 


„This being the deſign of 


dan invaſion from the allics; France, all theſe negotiation: | 
which, if the allies were able * by letters came to nothing; 4 

* to make, they knew their own and one ſide would never offer 
deſigns would give but too juſt * what the other could accept, c 
a handle for; beſides, they © unleſs the allies would be con- 6 
© were unwilling to part with, tent with the name of an expe- c 
under the name of a caution, „dient inſtead of the thing; _ 
© what they could not be willing which they were beforehand . 
© to part with for good and all, fſure could by no means an{we! 
© fince they intended to forfeit the end it was given for; which 
the condition, and not do them- the ajlies were too Wile to By: 
© ſelves, or rather not ſuffer that „„ Wy 


* to be done, which would give 


do.“ | 


powers; 


ons 
ng 
ſtet 
ept, 
con- 
X PE- 
ing; 
1and 
ſwer 
hich 
e t0 


A 4 
rer> 1 


ö * allies, though he had declared that thoſe conditions 
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powers ; which count Bergheyck did in a letter to the duke 


time, to the deputy of the ſtates ; which were accordingly 
tranſmitted to their principals. But no anſwer was thought 
fit, either by England or Holland, to be returned to them. 
And to admit plenipotentiaries from him now, would 


undo all that had been hitherto agreed on; and, inſtead 
of ſeeking for an expedient for the 37th article of the 
preliminaries, the whole of them would have been de- 


ſtroyed, and the treaty muſt have been begun intirely a- 
In count Bergheyck's letter there was alſo broad intima- 


tions, how grateful king Philip would be, if, by means of 


the duke of Marlborough's good offices, his juſt and rea- 


ſonable deſires might be complied with; and there was 
nothing he would not do to content England in general, or 
that might be to his ſatisfaction in particular. Torcy was 


likewiſe ſaid to write very unneceſſarily, and with great of- 
ficiouſneſs, two or three very civil letters to the duke, till 
he found his civilities were loſt upon him. Petkum, after a 


| {tay at Paris of about ten days, and ſeveral fruitleſs inter- 
views with the marquis de Torcy, returned to the Hague, 


on the 7th of December, without having been able to make 
the leaſt progreſs in the buſineſs he went upon, or bringing 


ſo much as the pretence of an expedient along with him; 


but, inſtead of that, he brought the ſenſe of the French 


court, in a paper drawn up by Torcy, and importing in ſub- 


ſtance, That it would be impoſſible for the king of France 


to execute the 37th article of the preliminaries, even 
though his majeſty could refolve to ſign it. That the 


ee other articles were propoſed by the allies fix months 
00 


+ ſince, in order to prevent, by a ſuſpenſion of arms, the 


events of the campaign, which might change the diſpo- 
cc | | 


| ſitions towards peace: and that reaſon now ceaſing, be- 


« cauſe the winter-ſeaſon naturally produced a ceſſation of 


cluding a peace. That, though the form of the preli- 
minaries were ſappreſſed, yet the king of France would 


conditions, to which he had conſented, for the ſatisfac- 


* 


arms, without any agreement in writing; that there- 
fore, without farther mention of the preliminaries, the 
three winter months might be ſpent in treating and con- 


preſerve the ſubſtance, and treat on the foundation of the 


tion of the emperor, England, and Holland, and their 
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of Marlborough, dated from Mons, Aug. 21, with a copy wart 
of their inſtructions ; and they ſent another, at the fame 
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ſhould be void, if they were not accepted during the ne- 
gotiation at the Hague. That his majeſty was ready 
to reſume the negotiations on the ſame foot, and ſend 


his plenipotentiaries to ſuch a place as ſhould be a- 


9¹ reed on, to begin the conferences with thoſe of the al- 


lies, on the firſt day of January. 
were accepted, the 0 leur Petkum might forthwith return, 
for ſettling the paſſes, and other formalities, for the place 
and manner of meeting (f ).” 


f ) Dr. Hare, in his fourth : 
letter to a tory member,” p. 


19, obſerves, that © this anſwer 


* 


s 


5 


ed at; v 


was ſhort even of their expec- 
tations, who hoped leaſt from 


it; for this overthrew all the 
preliminaries at once, while 
the king pretended to agree to 
all but one; and by 


promi- 


ſing to keep the dene of 


them, while they deſtroy the 
form, they effectually defeat 


all that had been done, and 
recover to themſelves an in- 
tire liberty to diſpute all points 


afreſh, and to lay hold of all 
the occaſions, 
would give them, to create 
diviſions and jealouſies be- 
tween the ſtates and their al. 

lies; which is plainly the great 
point they have all along aim 
which though they have 
been fo terribly diſappointed 
in, they are unwilling to give 
cover, in hopes their conſtancy 


Which that 


and firmneſs to the common 
Cauſe would in time be wea- 


ried out, and yield to the im- 
portunate ſollicitations with 
which they tempted them. 
Though to prevent a new | 
campaign might be a reaſon. 
for haſtening the preliminaries, = 
it was not the only or chief 
Whenever 


deſign of them. 
A n ould Commence, 


82S K W 


„ 


Pb he ſtates-general, hav- 


132 ing 


the __ had cer long 


before, in anſwer to the elec- 


tor of Bavaria's letters at the 
end of the Ramilles campaign, 


they would not enter on it, till 


ſome fundamental points were 
firſt ſettled, 


which they were convinced of 


the neceſſity of 


by the dear-bought experience 
of former treaties: and the 


ſame experience has taught 


the allies, that no treaty with 
France can be effectual, if the 
fundamental articles are not 
executed as well as agreed on, 


before the general treaty 1s 


concluded ; which ſecurity the 


marquis would intirely take 


away, by deferring the ene. 
cution till after ratification. 


Thus the two great ends of a 


preliminary treaty, which are 


to agree on ſome fundamen- 


tal points, and ſecure the exe- 


cution of them, are by thi: 
_ anſwer intirely deftroyed ; and 
the alles are not only where 
they were before that treaty 
was begun, but are really tho 


worſe for! it; it being of greater 


advantage to the French to 


know beforehand what are the 


particular demands, which the 


emperor and maritime p2we!s 


inſiſt on for themſelves, and 


in behalf of the allies. A 


for ſolving all now by twa [ ; 


6 words, 


And, if this propoſal 


he 
Nt 
ith 
the 
nod 
On, 
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take 
exe 
ion. 
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worth, 


| © between the allies and that ſtate, while the French were 


That therefore it was ab⸗ 
ſolutely neceſſary, that the allies in general, and every 
one of them in particular, ſhould, in an extraordinary 


empire at Ratiſpon; 


OF ENGLAND 


ing conſidered both the anſwer and the report of their de- 
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puties, came to the unanimous reſolution, + That the ſicur — 
« Petkum, who, at the deſire, and, upon the repeated in- 


vc 
(0 


cc 
« 


cc 


TY 
cc 
cc 
t 
« poſal in all times adjudged dangerous, and 1 to 
. the declaration made on the part of France, 
28. 
B% 


(45 


cc 


£6 
cc 
cc 


; 6c 


ce 


cc 


| © reſolved to continue the war. 
e 
c 
„ manner, exert themſelves, 

. 


ſtances of France, was permitted. with the conſent and 
knowledge of the high allies, to go for F rance, to ſee if 
any expedient could be found out, for removing the dif- 


ficulties about the 37th article of the preliminaries, Was, 


contrary to all expectation, returned, not only without 


bringing any ſuch expedient with Him, but with an an- 
ſwer, in which France intirely receded from the founda- 
tions agreed to with common conſent, and with a pro- 
poſal to enter into a formal negotiation of peace, with- 


out ſettling and adjuſting any thing beforchand ; a pro- 


That all 
the preliminary articles ſhould remain firm, as they were 


ſettled, only with ſuch alterations in the terms of the ex- 


ecution, which the courſe of time had rendered neceliary, 
cc 


i 
e 


except only the 37th article.” That from this way of 


proceeding, nothing could be pete, but that the ene- 


my was not ſincerely diſpoſed to agree to a ſafe peace 


and that little regard was to be had to the allurances of 


their good intentions, ſeeing the effects agreed fo little 
with their profeſſions ; but rather, that all was concerted 
and deſigned to ſow, if poſſible, diſtruſts and jealoufies 


and make early preparations 
for proſecuting with vigour, in the next campaign, the 


, advantages obtained in The laſt, That a letter to that 


** purpoſe ſhould be written to the emperor and diet of the 
the confederated circles, the electors 


; | 6 words, Form and Subſtance, 5 
| © two other words, the Letter 
| © and Spirit of the Partition- 


ch 0 « treaty, are fill too well re- 


* membered for the allies to be 


Again deceived by the French 
diſtinctions, 

dould now paſs upon them, it 
is eaſy to fee, that the form 
of thele articles would have 


which, 


E 


if they 


„ 


« them, 


0 by it. 


02 


been found 1 to > be che © ſubſtance. 
of them, and the pretended 
ſubſtance would have proved 


Here then 
Dutch bluntneſs and 


a ſhadow only. 


plain- 
dealing proved too hard for 


the fneſſe of the French: a 


word not more peculiar to 
than the thing meant 
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Palatines 


eme to 


e 
A rsland, 


ert him, much leſs agree with the allies, upon any terms, 
to turn his arms againſt him. But this \ journey was made 1 
great myſtery of, to make the allies believe, that the buſi⸗ 
neſs of it was to perſuade king Philip to retire out of Spain, 


_ event, which raiſed much diſcourſe and argument in Eng- 
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ec and princes of the empire, the queen of Great-Britaia, 


Gy << and the duke of Savoy. And that their imperial and 


% Britannic majeſties ſhould be deſired, that prince Eugene 


of Savoy, and the prince and duke of Marlborough, 
„might come to the Hague very early in the ſpring, be- 
fore the end of F ebruary, to concert the neceſſary mea- 


cc ſures for the campaign.“ The queen of Great-Britain not 


only returned a favourable anſwer to the letter of the ſtates- 
general, but reſolved alſo to exhort all the allies to a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war; and, in particular, wrote a 
very preſſing letter to the general diet of the empire. 


About the time Petkum returned to the Hague, the 


French king wrote to king Philip, to acquaint him with | 
what had paſled, and to aſſure him, that, though he was 


obliged to recall his troops, he need not be alarmed at it, 
for that he would never abandon him ; and that he had or. 
dered twelve regiments, that were then in Spain, to join 


the Spaniards, in caſe king Charles ſhould make an irruption 
into Arragon. And a little after monſieur Ibbeville was 


ſent to Madrid; that both his journey and buſineſs were 
made ſo great a ſecret, that it was not for ſome time known 
whither he was gone: and when he came to Madrid, where 
he arrived on the 26th of December, his inftruftions were 
to communicate his buſineſs to nobody but the king himlelf, 


le did not make a long ftay, nor was he in appearance 
well received ; but no judoment could be made from thence 
What his errand was ; ; there was no way to diſtinguiſh be- 
_ tween what was real and what diſguiſe. But to judge from 
other ſteps, it is moſt reaſonable to think his buſineſs was 
to learn the ſtate in which king Philip's affairs were, and 
to give him his leſſon, how he ſhould manage in ſo nice 


a juncture; with aſſurances, that in ſpite of all appcar- 
ances to the contrary, which the neceſſity of his attai 
might oblige the French king to make, he would never de- 


fince it would be Jnpothbie for the French TOY" to ſupport 
him any longer. 


About the beginning of May Rappen an extraordinan 


land, namely, the coming over of great numbers of Pals 
tines, Swabians, and other Germans, moſt of them Luthe- 
Fans, den driven trom their babitatens, eitner by the op: 
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preſſive exactions of the French, or the deſolation of their 
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native country, occaſioned by the calamities of the war: ſo — 


that, by the middle of June, they were increaſed to fix thou- 
ſand five hundred and twenty men, women, and children; 


among whom were ſchoolmaſters, huſbandmen, vine-dreſ- 
ſers, herdimen, wheel-wrights, ſmiths, weavers, carpen- 
ters, maſons, bakers, coopers, brewers, and other handi- 
crafts-men. It was never certainly known upon what mo- 
tives, and with what views, theſe people were brought over; 
but it is certain, that, being come into Holland, with de- 
ſign to go for the Engliſh Plantations in America, upon an 


invitation of ſome of their countrymen, who were reported 


the adminiſtration. Being deſtitute of all neceſſaries, they 
muſt inevitably have periſhed, had not the queen firſt or- 
dered a daily allowance to be diſtributed to them, and, at 


the ſame time, a ſufficient number of tents to be delivered 


out of the Tower, for their incamping on Black-Heath near 
Greenwich, and in a large held ncar Camberwell ; and af- 
terwards, upon the petition of the juſtices of the peace for 


the county of Middleſex, granted a brief for the collection 


of charity-money within that county ; which brief was 
ſhortly after made to extend through the whole kingdom of 


_ Great-Britain ; z and, at the ſame time, were appointed ſe- 


veral perſons, in the moſt eminent ſtations, to be truſtees 


and commiſſioners, for receiving and diſpoſing of the monies 
ſo collected. The kind reception and entertainment which 
theſe diſtreſſed fugitives found here, having been reported 
abroad, encouraged. many other Germans to leave their de- 
| folate bakications: and to follow their countrymen, infomuch 
that their numbers increaſed fo faſt, that the ſocretary at the 
Hague was directed to put a {top to their coming over. As 
2 conſiderable number of German Roman catholics had come 
E along with the proteſtants, ſuch of them as did not volun- 


tarily change their religion, were, at the queen's expence, 


ſent back to Holland, where ſhe ordered a ſum of money 
to be diſtributed to them, towards the charges of their jour- 


ney home. As for the Palatines, who ſtaid behind in Great- 


Britain, ſome were entertained in private families, ſome _ 
ſent to Ireland, and others to Carolina, and the greateſt part 
to New- Vork under the direction of commiſſary Du Pre, 
"mo lailed with them for that country about the beginning 


821 —— 


to be there in a chriving condition, they were furniſhed with _ 
ſhipping to come over to England by Mr. d'Ayrelles, the 
Britiſn ſecretary at the Hague, by direRion from thoſe in 
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of April 1710, together with colonel Hunter, governor of 
that country, 

The earl of Wharton having been made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, arrived there the 2d of April 17509. A fortnight | 
after his landing, he opened a ſeſlion of parliament, and. 
made a ſpeech to, both hquſes: BARK or which Was as 
follows: | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


Fe 


AM obliged and directed to lay pete you ancther 


conſideration of infinite conſequence ; and that is, to 


0 put you in mind of the great inequality there 15 with . 


„ ſpect to numbers, between the prote Hants and papiſts of 

this kingdom, and of the melancholy experience you have 
e had of this ſort of men, whenever they had it in their 
power to diſtreſs or deſtroy you. 


„ Theſe reflections muſt neceſſarily lead you to think of..- 
ce two things; the firſt is, ſeriouſly to conſider, whether 


© any new bills are wanting to inforce or explain thoſe 
good laws, which you have already, for preventing the 


< growth of popery. And, in the next place, it makes 
evident the neceſſity there is of inculcating and pr: eferv- 


ing a good underſtanding amongſt all the proteſtants of 
« this kingdom. What the moſt proper methods are to 
c compleat ſo deſirable and neceſſary an end, yourſelves, 


* who have the opportunities of knowing the uneaſineſs that 
de any of your ellow-lubjects may lie Ader, are the fitteſt 
to judge. 
I will only add, That the queen, who: is all duck, 
never had any thing ſo much at her royal heart, as the 
65 Dringing to paſs, and perſecting the union of her ſubjects 

reat-Britain : and I may venture to ſay, that ſhe 
looks upon her ſucceſs in this great undertaking to equal, 
66 if not to exceed, oe other of the Flories of her reign.” | 


40 


8 this ſpeech the Kid” Wharton BER LEI >=} a good 
underſtanding between the churchmen and diſſenters, as the 
ſureſt means to w eaken the popiſh intereſt, by ſtrengthen- 
ing the proteſtant. The Iriſh papiſts doubted not, by di- 
viding the proteſtants, to find an opportunity to deſtroy 
en The lord Wharton was reſolved to let the papiſts 
know, at his firſt coming, they were to expect no favour 
from him. As. popery had increaſed under the late admini- 
tration, he procured a bill to . event the growth of it, by 

. enacting, 


enacting, That the eſtates of the Triſh papiſts ſhould de- 
rage pope my did not hinder his being repreſented by the 


| He had not only made Dr. Lambert dean of Downe, and 
Dr. Lloyd dean of Connor, but it was alſo reported, that he 
had ſent a biſhop to priſon. This matter was thus: the 
| houſe of peers having (on the 28th of June) adjourned to The biſhop. 
the next day, the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, Dr. John of Rarhes 
Pooley, biſhop of Raphoe, took upon him to protef againſt <a 


the biſhop, that, upleſs he withdrew it, they mult ſend him 

to the caſtle, But he being obſtinate, and adhering to his 
proteſt, the houſe ordered hem to be taken into the cuſtod 
of the black-rod, and adjourning for a month, the uſher 


; with the orders of the houſe. 
bovieg Rely expelled Edward Forbes for aſperſing the me- & . 


herence to the revolution, a motion was made in the houſe *fperins 
of commons for an addreſs to the lord- lieutenant, that he 

would lay before the queen the defire of the houſe, that five 
_ thouſand pounds might be given for erecting a 1 Pune library | 
in the college. 


” proportion of theſe Palatines into Ireland was a ſtrengthen- 


fie thouſand pounds annually for three years towards their 
_ ſupport and ſettlement, which ſhould be made good to her 
in the next aids gra anted by parliament. 


} 
parliament, and by this time the iame ill te: mper, that-ha« of cle Iii 
: prevailed in the Engliſh comvocation, began to ferment Le 
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« ſcend to their proteſtant heirs.” But his care to diſcou- www 


tories, in England, as a perſecutor of the church in Ircland. 


cuitody, 
it, His reaſon was, „ Becauſe he conceived it againſt the 


« Jaws of the church to do buſineſs upon a holiday, which 
« might hinder divine ſervice, prayers and fa acraments, ſer- 
ce mons or homilies, and catechiſms, leſt it ſhould be a rob- 
« bery of God, as well as tythes and offerings.” The 
lords, the next day, reſented this proteſt, and iionified ta 


had him ſo long in durance, which, by the lord Whar- 
ton's direction, was made as eaſy to bim, as was conſiſtent 


The provoſt and fellows of Trinity- College near Dublin; A fellow of 


vi leg 7/2 ex- 
mory 'of king William, and they having ſhewn a ſteady ad- pelled for 


kins Wil- 
iam. 


The commiſſioners appoi 1 in England for the ſettle- 3 
ment of the Palatines, having ſent into Ireland five. hundred ge 288 
families of theſe refugees ; j the commons took their diſtreſſed Gs 
condition into conſideration, and agreed, that the ſending a 


ing the proteſtant intereſt, and the encouraging them to 
ſettle there would greatly contribute to the ſecurit) y of the 
kingdom, and therefore that the queen be addreſſed to allow 


The convocation of the clergy of Treland ſat with th je Proceetin 
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1709. ſpread itſelf among the clergy of Ireland. None of the dif 
vw putes about the power of proroguing had been thought of 
formerly in that church, as they had no records or minutes 
of former convocations. The faction in England found 
; out proper inſtruments, to ſet the fame humour. on foot, 
Alauring the earl of Rocheſter's government, and, as was faid, : 
by his directions: and, it being once raiſed, it contmied 
by reaſon of the indolence of the ſucceeding governors. So 
that the clergy were making the ſame bold claim in Ire- 
land, that had cauſed Rich” diſputes in England. Accord- | 
ingly, on the 5th of Auguſt, the power of proroguing was 
by the lower-houſe conteſted in a very high and warm de- 
bate. The lord-lieutenant (who was reſolved to put a ſtop. 
to theſe matters) being informed of it by Dr. Brown, chair- 
man of the committee, ſent orders in the midſt of the de- 
bate to prorogue the convocation to the 5th. of October 
next, to their great ſurprize and mortification. Dr. Brown, 
for giving this intelligence, was ſome time after, by the 
procurement of the lord Wharton, promoted to the ſee f 
Cork; yet upon the change of the miniſtry he became the _ 
moſt violent of all the Iriſh prelates againſt the earl of 
Wharton, the archbiſhop of Canterbury (who was his friend 
and indeed againſt the whole whig-party, to whom he ren- 
dered himſelf {till more obnoxious, by diſcountenancing the = 
drinking © to the glorious memory of king William.“ 
Hb which he wrote and preached ſome tracts and ſer- 
mons, but ſo little anſwering the purpoſe, that king Wil- 
liam's memory was afterwards more frequently drunk than 
before, with an additional mark of contempt to the biſhop, 
and the facredneſs, which he weakly imagined to be tacked 
to commemoration-healths, became univerſally exploded. 
When the bill to prevent the further growth of popery, 
with thoſe for the ſupply, were ready for the royal aflent, _ 
the earl of Wharton came, on the 3oth of Auguſt, to the 
houſe of Peers, a and concluded the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to 
both houles, in which were theſe e : 


Ay lords and W 


Iord-Hente- 4e « ] Mate no queſtion but that you ee too well 55 
. N A the true intereſt of the proteſtant religion in this king- 
c the ef. den, not to endeavour to make all ſuch proteſtants as 
Hon, ea as You can, who are willing to contribute what they 
tein 5 can to defend the whole 1 the « common enemy. 


cc It 


t related to Dr. Sacheverel. This affair not only took up 2 ſors 
| moſt of their time, but, in concluſion, had alſo great 3 


olf the time, it will deſerve a particular notice. Dr. Sache- 
verel was a bold, inſolent man, with a very ſmall ſhare of 
| religion, virtue, learning, or good ſenſe; but he reſolved 
do force himſelf into popularity and preferment by the moſt _ 


| veral ſermons and libels, penned without either chaſtneſs of 


N ſeurrilous language (g). When he had purſued this method 
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8 217 
ee It is not the law now paſt, nor any other law, that 1709. | | 
« the wit of man can frame, will ſecure you from po- 0 
« pery, whilſt you continue divided among yourſelves; it | 
« being demonſtrable, that, unleſs there be a firm friend- . 


| « ſhip and confidence among the proteſtants of this king- 


« dom, it is impoſſible for you either to be happy, or to be 
« ſafe, „ i „„ 

« And I am directed to declare it to you, as her ma- 
« jeſty's fixed reſolution, That as her majeſty will always 
« maintain and ſupport the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
4e ſoit is her royal will and intentions, that diſſenters ſhall _ 
ec not be perſecuted, or moleſted in the exerciſe of their 
« religion. 1 „ WD 


The parliament being prorogued to the 13th of March, 


BY th e Jord-lieutenant, attended by Mr. Addiſon ſecretary of 


of September, 


ſtate, imbarked for England, where he arrived on the, gth 
| The great buſineſs of the ſeſſion of parliament this winter pr. Se. 


, . | T Burnet, : | 
effects. As it was one of the moſt extraordinary tranſactions _ 


petulant railings at diſſenters, and low-churchmen, in ſe- 
ſtile, or livelineſs of expreſſion, and full of indecent and 


| (s) He was grandſon of John 
| dacheverel, the preſbyterian mi- 
| nNiſter of Wincaunton in Somer- 
ſetſhire, who was bred in St. 
John's college Oxford, and fi- 
| lenced ſoon after the reſtoration. 
| This John, being taken at a 
| conventicle, ſuffered three years 
| impriſonment, which occaſioned 
| lis death. John's eldeſt ſon (fa- 
| ther of Dr. Henry Sacheverel) 
| Vas bred in king's college Cam- 
| bridge, and entertained notions 
| Very oppoſite to his father's prin- 


ciples, and died miniſter of St. 
Peter's church in Marlborough, 
leaving a numerous family in 
very low circumſtances. His 
ſon Henry was put to ſchool at 
Marlborough at the charge of 
Edward Hearſt an apothecary, 
who, being his godfather, adopt- 
ed him for his ſon. Hearſt's 


widow ſent him afterwards to 


Oxford where he became fellow 
of Maudlin college. His mo- 


ther, by procurement of biſhop 
Burnet, was admitted into the 


hoſpital | 


4 Fin Nino 
1709. for ſeveral years without effect, he was at laſt brought up 
— from the country by a popular electoin to St. Saviour's in 
Southwark, where he began to make great reflections on the 
miniſtry, repreſenting, that the church was in danger, being 
neglected by thoſe who governed, while they favoured her 
moſt inveterate enemies. At the ſummer aſſizes in Derby, 
where he preached before the judges, and this winter, on 
the 5th of November, at St. Paul's, he gave a full vent to 
his fury, in the moſt violent declamation, that he could 
contrive, upon theſs words of St. Paul, Perils among falſe 
© brethren,” in which, after ſome ſhort reflections upon po- 
pery, he let himſelf Jools into ſuch indecencies, that both 
the man and the ſermon were univerſally condemned. He 
aſſerted the doctrine of non-refiſtance in the higheſt ſtrain 
poſſible; and ſaid, that to charge the revolution with re- 
 ſiftance, was to caſt black and odious imputations on it; 
pretending that the late king had diſowned it, and cited for 
proof ſome words in his declaration, by which he vindicated 
himſelf from a deſign of conqueſt. He poured out much 
ſcorn and ſcurrility « on the diſſenters, and reflected ſeverely 
on the toleration; and ſaid, the church was violently at- 
tacked by her enemies, and looſely defended by her pre- 
tended friends. He animated the people to ſtand up for the 
defence of the church, for which, he ſaid, he founded the 
trumpet, and deſired them to put on the whole armour of 
God. After the preaching of this ſermon, the lord-mayor, 
Sir Samuel Garrard, invited the doctor to dinner, took him 
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Aug. 15. 


5 hoſp ital for diſtreſſed widows at 
- Salifbury. He had not been long 


at Oxford, beſore he diſcovered 
his turbulent ſpirit. 
came to be ordained by biſhop 


_ confidently defended it, till the bi- 


ſhop ſent ſor books to convince 
him. The biſhop, finding him 


very ignorant in divinity, refuſed 
to ordain him at chat time, but 


did it afterwards on the biſhop of 


Oxford's recommendation, with 


particular marks of favour ; yet 


he ungenerouſly traduced that 


learned prelate in a libel, called, 


The character of a low- church- 
man. 


Nor was he leſs viru- 


A p 


queen, alluding to the jeſt paſſed 


who put her motto ſemper eadem 
upon a weather-cock. He was 


his friends got him prefermen 
| in p Landon. | 


lent ad biſhop Burnet, his 
| mother's benefactor. Being pre- 


ſented to a ſmall living in Stat- 
When he 


fordſhire, he fell in, both there 


and at Oxford, with the mot 
Lloyd, he was by the biſhop _ 
charged with falſe Latip, but he 


furious of the high-church and 


' Jacobite party, made ſcurrilous 
reflections on the death of king 


| 
William and the Hanover ſuc: = 
ceſſion, and, when the queen ; 

2 


| appeared again the high-churcl 


memorial, he called her a waxen ; c 


upon her at Oxford by thoſe, 


proceeding in this manner, wie! 


Ki 


in 
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in his coach, carried him to his houſe, gave him thanks 1709. 

for his good ſermon, and told him, that he hoped to fee it 

in print. The doctor anſwered, that he was apprehenſive 

he had ſpoken ſome bold truths, which might difpleaſe 

< ſome people.“ Notwithitanding which, the lord-mayor 

\ undertook to propoſe to the court of aldermen, that they 

ſhould return the doctor thanks for his ſermon, and defire _ 
him to print it. But, though that motion was rejected by 

the court of aldermen, yet the doctor, looking upon the 
encouragement already given him by the lord-mayor : as a 

tacit command, ventured to publiſh his ſermon, with a de- 

dication to his lordſhip. The party, who oppoſed the mi- 

| niſtry, magnified this ſermon ſo highly, that, as was gene- 

rally reckoned, about forty thouſand of them were printed 

and diſperſed over the nation. The queen ſeemed highly 
offended at it, and the miniſtry looked on it as an attack 

upon them, that was not to be deſpiſed. The lord-trea- 

ſurer was ſo deſcribed, that it was next to the naming him, 

A parliamentary impeachment was reſolved on; but Eyre, 

then ſollicitor-general, and others, thought the ſhort way 

of burning the ſermon, and keeping him in priſon during the 
ſeſſion of pariiament, was the better method; but the more 

ſolemn method was unhappily choſen. _ 

There had been, ever ſince the queen came to the crown, Books writ 
an open revival of the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- _— 5 
reſiſt ce, by Mr. Charles 1 who was the firſt man a * 
that began the war in Ireland, ſaying, in a ſpeech ſolemnly 
made, that king James, by daclaring himſelf a papiſt, could 
no longer be our king, ſince he could not be the def ken- 
der of our faith, nor the head of our Huren dignities 
ſo inherent in the crown, that he, who wa s incapable of - 
| theſe, could not hold it (h). As he en the people 
With his ſpeech, ſo ſome actions followed under his conduct, 
in which ſeveral men were killed; yet he changed ſides 
quickly, and became the moſt violent Jacobi te in the nation, 
and was engaged in many plots, and in writing many baoks 
againſt the revolution, and the preſent government. Soon 
| alter the queen's acceſſion to the throne, he, or his ſon, as 
3 ome faid, publiſhed a ſeries of weekly Papers, under the 
| title of the Rehearſal, . purſuing a thread of arguments in 
i them, all againſt the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in any caſe 
 whatfoever; deriving government wholly from God, deny- 


(h) Biſhop Bamez fas ys, Dr. 1. He had ben Leſley's {ſpeech _ 
King, vchbiſhap of Dublin, told under his own hand, 


ng 
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1709. ing all right in the people, either to confer or to coerce it, 
— The miniſters connived at this, but with what intention 15 


not known. 
Hoadlys While theſe ſeditious papers had a free Gurke for many 


Vriting in years, and were much ſpread and applauded, Mr. Benja- 
defence min Hoadly, the preſent biſhop of Wincheſter, being called 


—— to preach before the lord- mayor, choſe for his text the two 
firſt verſes of the thirteenth chapter of the epiſtle to the 
Romans, and fairly explained the words there, that they 
were to be underſtood only againſt reſiſting good governors 
upon jewiſh principles; but that theſe words had no relation 
to bad and cruel governors; and he aſſerted, that it was 
not only lawful, but a duty incumbent on all men, to re- 
ſiſt ſuch; coneluding all with a vindication of the revolution 
and the preſent government. Upon this a great clamour 
was raiſed, as if he had preached up rebellion; ſeveral 
books were wrote againſt him; and he juſtified himſelf with | 
_ a viſible ſuperiority of argument to them all, and ſo ſolidy 
overthrew the conceit of Sir Robert Filmer (at this time 
eſpouſed by Mr. Leſley) that government was derived by 
primogeniture from the firſt - patriarchs, that for ſome time 
he ſilenced his adverſaries ; but it was eaſier to keep up a 
clamour, than to write a ſolid anſwer. Dr. Sacheverel re- 
flected with a great virulence upon him and on biſhop Bur- 
net, and other of the biſhops carrying his venom as far back 
as to archbiſhop Grindal, whom, for his moderation, he 
- called a perfidious prelate, and a falſe ſon of the church. 
"Phe palia- On the 15th of November the parliament of Great-Bri- 
ment meets, tain being met, the queen, who had not been in perſon f 
Nor. 15. there during the laſt ſeſſion, came and made the following 
| ſpeech to both houſes : | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


8 1 8 is a great ſatisfaction to me, chat 1 am able 4 to give 
bake: you ſo good an account of the progreſs of the wat 
Pr. E. c. cc gas; the laft ſeſſion of parliament. | : 

In the beginning of this year, our enemies made uſe of” 
all their artifices to amuſe us with falſe appearances and 

deceitful inſinuations of their defire of peace, in hopes, 
E that from thence means might be found to create ſome di- 
<< viſions or jealouſies among the allies. But they were in- 

: tirely diſappointed 1 in their expectation; and ſuch meaſur:s 

were taken upon that occaſion, as made it impoſſible for 
5h. them long to diſguiſe their inſincerity. The — 

Fg | ; | Eu OE 
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te of the war were not delayed; and the campaign, which, 170g. 
ec notwithſtanding the backwardneſs of the ſeaſon, immedi- ww 
cc ately followed, has been at leaſt as glorions for he, allies e 
« as any of thoſe which have preceded it. 

„ God Almighty has been pleaſed to bleſs us with a | moſt 5 
cc remarkable victory, and with ſuch other great and im- 
cc portant ſucceſſes, both before and after it, that France is 

c thereby become much more expoſed and open to the im- 
preſſion of our arms, and conſequently more in need of a 
<« peace than it was at the beginning of this campaign. 

6 However, the war ſtill continuing, I find myſelf oblig- 

c ed again to deſire you, gentlemen * the houſe of com- 
<« mons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies as you ſhall judge ne- 

« ceflary for the aſſiſting our allies in all parts, and the vi- 
« gorous proſecution of our advantages, that we may put 
the laſt hand to this great work, of reducing that exorbi- 

* tant and oppreſſive power which has ſo long threatened 
sc“ the liberties of Europe. 

I affureyou, that all you give ſhall be carefully . 
<« to the uſes of the war, If it continues, or to the leſſening 

c of the debts it has neceſſarily occaſioned, in caſe of a 
peace; which, though the wants and diſtreſſes of our 
« enemies may naturally lead us to expect, yet, our own 
late experience may fully convince us, is not to be de- 

„ pended upon any other way, than by being in a condition 

d to compel them to ſuch terms as | may be lafe and nonou- 


- 8 rable for all the allies. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


+0 1 think it proper to take notice to you, that the great 
« dearth and ſcarcity, under which our neighbours abroad 
have ſuffered this year, begins to affect us in ſome mea- 
e ſure at home, by the temptation of profit in carrying out 
too much of our corn, while it bears 0 high a cs in 
e foreign parts. . 
This occaſions many 83 FI the poor ; 5 for 7 
& whoſe ſake I earneſtly recommend to you, to take this 
growing evilzinto your conſideration ; having not neglect- 
ed any thing on my part towards the remedy, of it, that 5 
the law would allow. BL, 
eL cannot conclude, without obſerving to you, of what 75 
„ great advantage it will be at this time, to the end we all 
** Propoſe to ourſelves, that the greateſt diſpatch be given to 
Cc 


* the neceflary preparations for — on che War. "EATS 
2 ne 


| The lords . 
- addreſs. —_ 
Nov. 17. the laſt ſeſſion of parliament; as alfo their thanks for her 


Fr. H. L. 6 ſpeech, whereby it appeared, how readily her tendernefs 


Pr. H. .. 


Supply readi- 


5 | the com- 


mons. 


25 T HE HISTORY 
, 1709. The lords, in their addreſs, expreſſed “ their joy to ſee 


e 'her-maj s royal perſon upon the throne, after the great 
6 misfortune, which deprived them of her preſence during 


for her people inclined her to hearken to propofals of 
* peace; how wiſely and ſteadily ſhe proceeded in the firſt 


* ſteps of the treaty; and how juſtly ſhe reſented the arti- 


„ fices and inſincerity of the enemy by the vigorous proſe- 
„ cution of the war; which ſoon made it appear, that peace 


% was the choice of her moderation, and muſt prove the 


* only refuge of her enemies :” concluding with congratu- 


lations on the continued ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of 
|< her allies, under her general, the duke of Marlborough, 


2 whoſe conduct was worthy of the chief command in 10 
<« juſt a war, and his valour equel to the bravery of her 
* troops:“ and aſſuring “ her majeſty of their utmoſt ſup- 


© port to carry on the war, till France was compelled . | 


© fubmit to the terms of a ſafe and laſting peace.” 
The duke of 
eee duke of Marlborough the thanks of that houſe, for his con- 


„ 
doch — tinued and eminent ſervices during the laſt campaign. 1 he 


= commons alſo, after an addreſs to the queen, upon her con- 
Fr. H. C. -tinued ſucceſſes, with aſſurances of granting ſpeedy and ef. 


fectual fupplies for carrying on the war, unanimouſly voted 


him the thanks of their houſe, for the late victory, from 


- which, and his other ſucceſſes, the kingdom, and the whole 
confederacy, had received ſuch honour and advantage. The 
thanks of both houſes ſerved to filence the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's enemies, who reproached him with having wantonly 


and unneceſſarily ſacrificed the lives of wen, thouſands, to 


raiſe his own reputation. 


ly granted ” for in leſs than a month they. granted all the neceſſary ſup- 


ed by way of lottery, and the reſt put on good funds. Pur- 
ſuant to the queen's ſpeech, the commons ordered a bill to 


be brought in againſt che exportation of the corn, and, at 
their requeſt, an embar go Was laid on all aber laden there- 


with. 
8 


by the com- 


The lord- chancellor, by order of the peers, returned the ; 


The commons made good their aMitances to the queen, 


_ plies for the next year's ſervice, amounting to 6, 184, 40bl. 
78. Of this ſum, fifteen hundred thouſand pounds were raif- 


y this time the affair of Dr: I DEI was bebe che 
impeached commons. Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late archbiſhop of Vork, 
moved with indignation that the lord-treaſurer ſhould be 


Buomet. reflected on by the doctor under the nick-name of Valpone, 
„ g complined, 4 
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complained, on the 13th of December, of the two ſermons 170g. 
before-mentioned. Several paragraphs were read out of each, ww 
and Sir Peter King and others having made ſpeeches againſt Pr. 3 

the audaciouſneſs of the doctor, who had advanced poſitions Ha of E 

directly oppoſite to revolution- principles, to the preſent go- 

vernment, and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and conſequent- 

ly tending to cheriſh factions, and ſtir up rebellion. Thoſe, 

who favoured the doctor's cauſe, were ſurprized at this ſud- 

den attack, and, no member offering to ſpeak in his defence, 

it was reſolved, that the two ſermons were malicious, ſcan- 

dalous, and ſeditious libels, highly reflecting on the queen, 

the late revolution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, tending to 

alienate the affections of her majeſty's ſubjects, and to create 

jealouſies and diviſions among them. Ihe doctor was or- 

dered to attend at the bar of the houſe the next day, and, 

being examined, owned the two ſermons. He likewiſe told 

them, what encouragement he, had from the lord- mayor 
to print * the, perils of falſe brethren.” Sir Samuel Garrard, Mu 

being a member of the houſe, was aſked, whether the ſer- M d 

mon was printed at his deſire or order? if he had owned, rh as 

| he would have been expelled the houſe : but he denied, that 1 

ever he deſired, or ordered, or encouraged, the printing | 
thereof. Though the doctor offered to prove it, and 

brought witneſſes for that purpoſe, yet the houſe would not 

enter upon that examination, but it was thought more de- 

cent to ſeem to give credit to their own member, though 

| few indeed believed him. „ - 

| The doctor ſtanding to what he had ſaid, without ex- 

prefling the leaſt conſciouſneſs of having done amiſs, he was 

directed to withdraw; and it was reſolved, that he ſhould 

be impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr. 

| Dolben was ordered to do it at the bar of the houſe of lords, 

in the name of all the commons of Great-Britain. At the 

| ſame time, a committee was appointed to draw up the arti- 

| cles againft him, and the doCtor was taken into cuſtody of 

the ſerjeant at aim. 4 . 


The commons having proceeded thus far, ſome members Vite in fa. 
| took occaſion to ſpeak in favour of Mr. Hoadly, whoſe prin- vour of hr, 
| ciples were more agreeable to the ſenſe of the majority of Hoadly, 
that houſe ; and who, in ſeveral writings, had vindicated 
| the revolution (i). Upon which it was refolved, „that 
Er v a Rs the 
0) Particularly in two books © bly offered to the lord biſhop 
lately publiſhed, the one intitu- of Exeter, occaſioned by his 
led, © Some conſiderations hum- * lordſhip's fermon preached 55 985 
= - LT SL fore 


Eur, | 
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& commendation of this houſe. 


THE HISTORY 
cc the reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter's 
Poor, London, for having often juſtified. the principles, 
„ on which her majeſty and the nation proceeded in the late 
„ happy revolution, had juſtly merited the favour and re- 
2. That an humble addreſs 
ec be preſented to her majeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly 
<« pleaſed to beſtow ſome dignity in the church on Mr. 
„ Hoadly, for his eminent ſervices both to the church and 
„ ſtate.” This addreſs having been preſented to the queen, 
ſhe anſwered, * that ſhe would take a proper opportunity to 
comply with their deſires:“ which, however, ſhe never 
When Mr. Dolben carried up the impeachment againſt 
Dr. Sacheverel, the lord Haverſham made a ſhort ſpeech, 
Importing, „that it ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange to ſee a divine 
« impeached for preaching a doctrine, for which he would 
„ heretofore have been rewarded, and might, if times 
c changed, be made a biſhop. However, added his lord- 
“ ſhip, ſince he is impeached, I hope a day will come for 
the calling to account other criminals ; for, which way 
„ ſoever I caſt my eyes, I ſee matter for impeachments.” 
Dr. Sacheverel having petitioned the commons to admit 
him to bail, that he might have an opportunity of making 
his defence, the committee, who were to draw up the arti- 
cles of impeachment, were ordered to ſearch for precedent: 
conceining the taking bail in caſe of perſons committed for 
High crimes and miſdemeanors, and Mr. Dolben reporting 
they could find none, it was put to the vote, whether he 
ſhould be admitted to bail, and carried in the negative by a 
majority of an hundred and fourteen againſt fixty-four. _ 
The proceeding againſt Dr. Sacheverel occaſioned gre: 


EE jealouſies and animoſities between the two parties of high- 


church and low-church ; the former gave it out boldly, an 
in all places, that a deſign was formed by the whigs to pull 


don the church; and that this proſecutien was only ſet on 


foot to try their ſtrength; and that, upon their ſucceſs in it, 
they would proceed more openly. Though this was al! 
falſhood and forgery, yet it was propagated with ſo much 
application and zeal, and the tools employed in it were is 


3 
« cated, and an apology is ad- 
« ded for defending the founda- 


"© fore * majeſty, March $ +: 
1708: the other intituled, An 
humble reply to the lord biſhop 


* the conkderations lately offer- ment.“ 


© of Exeter's anſwer, in which © tion of the prefeny governt 


well 
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well ſupplied with money (from whom, was not then known) 1709. 


Shae it is ſcarce credible how generally it was believed. — 


Some things concurred to put the vulgar in an i humour; 
it was a time of dearth and ſcarcity, ſo that the poor were 
much diſtreſſed. The coming over of the Palatines, and 
the relieving of them, both by the queen, and by the vo- 
luntary contributions of private people, filled our poor like- 
_ wiſe with indignation, who thought thoſe charities, ta which 
they had a better right, were thus intercepted by ſtrangers. 
And all, who were ill affected, ſtudied to heighten theſe their 
reſerements. The clergy generally eſpouſed Dr. Sacheverel _ 
as their champion, who had ftood in the breach, and reckon- 
ed his cauſe as their own. Many ſermons were preached, 
both in London and other places, to provoke the people, in 
which they ſucceeded beyond expectation. 


In the mean time the committee fat ſeveral times at Sir Articles a. 


Joſeph Jekyll's houſe, in order to draw up the articles of Sn. 3 
impeachment; ſo that, the parliament being met again after Pr. . E. 
Chriſtmas, Mr. Dolben reported, that the articles were rea- 
dy, which were read paragraph by paragraph. The pream- 
ble to the articles being read, a motion was made by the 
doctor's friends, that the report ſhould be recommitted, 
which occaſioned a very warm debate, wherein ir Robert 
Harding, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Ward, an! mus others, made 
ſeveral exceptions to the matter and form of the articles. 
Mr. Harley, in particular, inſiſted on the leaving out the 
word ſeditious, alledging a precedent in the reign of King 
Charles the Firft in the proſecution of Prynn, Baſtwick, a and 
Burton. But all objections were anſwered by Mr. ſecretary 
Boyle, Mr. Smith chancellor of the exchequer, lieutenant- 
general Mordaunt, Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Thompſon, and 
lome others : ſo, the queſtion for recommitting being put, 

it paſſed in the negative by a majority of two hundred and 
thirty-two againft an hundred and thirty-one ; and the arti- 
cles of impeachment were agreed to, and ordered to be car- 
ried up to the lords. Then the laſt paragraph or recapitu- | 
lation were alſo read and agreed to, and the whole ordered 

to be ingroſſed. The next day, January 12, the ingroſſad 
articles being read, Mr. Dolben was ordered to carry the 
lame to the lords : which he did accordivgly, accompanied 
by a great number of members. The ſaid articles imported 

in ſubſtance, that Dr. Henry Sacheverel, in his ſermons an! 
books, did falfly and maliciouſly ſuggeſt and maintain, 
. That che neceſſary means uſed to bring about the hap- 


« py revolution were odious and unjuſtitable : that his late 
Vox. XVII. yo 5 P e « majeſty, 
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in his declaration, diſclaimed the leaſt i imputation 


2 of reſiſtance; and that to impute reſiſtance to the ſaid re- 


4 


That her majeſty 


“evolution, was to caſt black and odious colours upon his 
late majeſty and the ſaid revolution. 2. That the toleration 
77 ofinied by law to diſſenters, was unreaſonable, and the 
c allowance of it unwarrantable : and that he was a falſe 
„ brother with relation to God, religion, or the church, 
who defended the toleration ori liberty of conſcience, 
< That queen Elizabeth was deluded by archbiſhop Grindal 
(whom he ſcurrilouſly called a falſe ſon of the church, 
e and a perfidious prelate) to the toleration of the Genevian 


* 


K 


« diſcipline: and that it was the duty of ſuperior paſtors to 


„ thunder out their eccleſiaſtical anathema's againſt perſons 
e jntitled to the benefit of the toleration, and infolently 
«© daredordehed any power on earth to reverſe ſuch ſentence, 
23. That the church of England was in a condition of 
great peril and adverſity, under her majeſt 
„ tion; and, in order to arraign and backen the vote or 
s reſolution of both houſes of parliament, approved by her 
„ majeſty (mentioned in the preamble, and importing, that 
cc the church of England was in a ſafe and flouriſhing con- 
dition under the queen's adminiſtration) he did ſuggeſt the 
„ church to be in danger; and, as a parallel, mentioned, 
that the perſon of king Charles was voted to be out of 
8 danger, at the ſame time that his murderers were conſpir- . 

7 ing his death; thereby wickedly and maliciouſly inſinuat- 
ing, that the members of both houſes, who paſſed the ſaid 

vote, were then conſpiring the ruin of the church. 4. 
s adminiſtration, both in eccleſiaſtical and 
. civil affairs, tended to the deſtruction of the conſtitution; 


„ and that there were men of characters and ſtations, in 
= 


's adminiftra- 


a 


church and ſtate, who were falſe brethren, and did them- 
« ſelves weaken, undermine, betray, and did encourage and 
put it in the power of others, who were profefled ene- 


mies, to overturn and deftroy the conftitution and eſta- 
c hliſhment : and charged her majeſty, and thoſe in autho- 


«© rity under her, both in church and ſtate, with a general 


« male-adminiſtration : and, as a public incendiary, he 


4 perſuaded her majeſty” 5 ſubjeQs to keep up a diſtinction ol 


« factions and parties; inſtilled groundleſs jealouſies, fo- 
„ mented deſtructive diſtinctions among them, and excited 


And, that his 


and ſtirred them up to arms and violence. 


“ malicious and ſeditious ſuggeſtions might make the ſtronger. 
60 5 er Dao the minds of her fel s 5 be 


65 did 
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cc did e wreſt and pervert divers texts and e of 1709-10, WY 
© holy ſcripture.” “ —— N 
Acſter the exhibiting of theſe articles, the ant at arms The doctor ?- . 
attending, the commons delivered Dr. Sacheverel to the anſwer. Wet 
deputy-uſher of the black-rod ; ; and the lords, having read e 
the articles, ordered, that a copy of them ſhould be given A 
to the doctor, who was admitted to bail; Dr. Lancaſter, 1 8 Tl 
vice- chancellor of Oxford, and Dr. Bowes, being his ſfure= — 150 
ties: and, being now at liberty, he conſulted ſome eminent q i 
lawyers and divines, and, with their aſfiſtance, drew . i 
_ anſwer, wherein he either denied the falſe, malicious, and | an | 
ſeditious poſitions and ſuggeſtions, charged upon him in the 
articles, or endeavoured to juſtify, palliate, and extenuate 
what he had advanced in his ſermons; concluding with the N 
expreſſions: Hard is the lot of the miniſters of the go. 5 
« pel, if, when they cite the word of God in their general 
exhortations to piety and virtue, or in their reproofs of 
men's tranſgreſſions, or where they are lamenting the 
difficulty and conflicts, with which the church of Chriſt, 
whilſt militant here on earth, muſt always ſtruggle ; the 
“ ſeveral paſſages, by them cited, ſhall be ſaid to have been 
„ by them meant of particular perſons and things, and ſhall _ 
c be conſtrued in the moſt criminal ſenſe, and made, by 
“ ſuch conſtruction, one ground of an impeachment of! high 
| © crimes and miſdemeanors.” _ 
This anſwer being ſent Ga the lords to the commons; 
| and referred to the committee, Mr. Dolben, in a few days, 
| reported, that it was in many things foreign to the charge, 
| unbecoming a perſon impeached, and Khaine deſigned to 
reflect upon the honour of the houſe. A replication being 
| ordered to be drawn, a debate aroſe at the fecond reading, 
Wjherein the doctor's friends infinuated, “ That it was 8 
15 viſeable to leaye the offender to the ordinar) y courſe of juſ- 
« tice.” But this was rejected by a great majority; and 
the replication ſent up to the lords, averring their charge, 
and declaring they would be ready to prove it, at ſuch con- 
venient time as ſhould be appointed for that purpoſe. 
The lords appointed the gth of March for the tria 2] at the The de ger 
3 of their houſe-; and the commons ordeted, that the == in 


| Weſtwin- 
committee, who had drawn up the articles, mould be the ger-hall. 


cc 
ce 
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ee to make e the impeachment (E). Then it 
+ < Theſe \ Were Mr. ſecretary Boyle, 
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Oo 1h. @ committee of the whole houſe ; and it was carried 
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for a committee by a majority of an hundred and ninety- 


two. against an hundred and eighty. This was done by the 


doctor's friends, who found, that, by gaining more time, 


the people were ſtill more inflamed; and therefore it was 
they moved, that the trial might be public. in Weſtminſter 


hall, where the whole houſe of commons might be preſent. 


. hey knew the preparing of that place would be a work of 
| ſome weeks. Unthinking people were ſo taken with this, 
that it could not be withſtood, though the effects it would 
have were well foreſeen. Accordingly, upon the commons 


requeſt, which was brought up by Mr. Bromley, one of the 
doctor's chief friends, the lords addreſſed the auen for a 


place to be prepared in Weſtminſter-hall for the trial. In 
the mean time the doctor's friends in town and country were 
extremely buſy, and in their private meetings drank to his 


happy deliverance, 


At length the lords ſent a Dee as to the, commons to 


= e them, they had appointed the 27th of 1 


* Sir 1 Thomas Pal ker, | 
dir Peter King, recorder of the | 


for the trial. On that day (all things being prepared) the 


lorde, in their formalities, went down to the court in Weit- 


minſter-hall, where vaſt numbers of ſpectators had been ad- 
mitted. The managers of the commons, and the com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, having taken their reſpective 
places, and Dr. Sacheverel, who was lodged in the Temple, 
and came every day with great folemnity i in a coach to the 
hall, being brought to the bar, the trial began, and laſted 
three weeks ; Bin which all other buſineſs was at a ſtand, for 
this took up all men's thoughts. The queen herſelf was 
preſent every day of the trial in a private manner. The 
managers for the commons opened the matter very ſolemn- | 
ly. Their performances were very much and juſtly com- 
mended. | Sir Jan Jekyll Mr. \heitor-geacral Eyre, 


Sir James Mountague, attorney- eny of 1 8 
general, Sir John Holles, 


Mx. Robert Eyre, follicitor- ge- The lord William P aw let, 7 = 


_neral, The lord Coningſby, 
Mr. Robert Walpole, treaſurer Mr. Spencer Compton, 
"of the p,, Mr. William Thompſon, 
Sir joſeph Jekyll, Llieutenant-general Stanhope, 
Mr. Lechmere, Lieutenant. general Mordaunt, 
Mr. Dolben, Mr. Spencer Cowper, 


Sir David Dalrymple, 


licutenant- 
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| Keutenant-reneral Stanhope, Sir Peter King, but, above all, 
Sir Thomas Parker, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in à ver) par- 


tion and the preſent government. There was no need of 


witneſſes; for, the ſermon being owned by the doctor, all 


ther evidence was brought from it by laying the words toge- 


ther, and by ſhewing his intent and meaning in them, which 


appeared from comparing one place with another. When 
his council, Sir Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Phipps, 
Mr. Dee, and Dr. Henchman, came to plead for him, they 


very freely acknowledged the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance in ex- 
treme caſes, and plainly juſtified the revolution and our de- 
 Jiverance by king William. But they ſaid, it was not fit. 
ina ſermon to name ſuch an exception. That the duties 


of morality ought to be delivered in their full extent, with- 
out ſuppoſing an extraordinary caſe. And therefore the 
doctor had followed precedents ſet by our greateſt divines, 


ever ſince the reformation, and ever ſince the revolution. 
Upon this they opened a great field; they began with the 
declarations made in king Henry ths Eighth's time; they 


inſiſted next upon the homilies ; and from thence inſtanc ed, 
in a large ſeries of biſhops and divines, who had preached 


the duty of ſubmiſſion and non-reſiſtance in very full terms, 
woithout ſuppoſing any exception; ſome excluding all excep- 


tions in as poſitive a manner as the doctor had done. They 
explained the word Revolution, as belonging to the new 
ſettlement upon king James's withdrawing ; though, in 


the common acceptation, it was underftood of the whole 
tranſaction, from the landing of the Dutch army, till the 


ſettlement made by the convention. So that, they under- 
ſtanding the revolution in that ſenſe, there was indeed no re- 
. tiſtance there. That if the paſſage quoted from the deela- 
ration of king William, while he was prince of Orange, did 


not come up to that, for which the doctor quoted it, he 


ought not to be cenſured, becauſe his quotation did not 
fully prove his point. As for his inwective againſt the diſ- 
ſenters and toleration, they laboured to turn that off, by 

ſaying, that he did not reflect on what was allowed by law, 
but on the permiſſion of, or the not puniſhing many, Who 
publifned impious and blaſphemous books. And a collec- 
tion was made of paſſages in books, full of crude impiety 
and bold opinions. This gave great offence to many, who 
thought that this was a ſolemn publiſhing of ſo mus h im- 
piety to the nation, by which more miſchief would be done 


. =o _—_ the books them: elves : for moſt of them had been 
7 P 3 | neglected; 


Mr Wore (TP 
ticular manner. They copiouſly juſtified both the revolu- _ 14490 
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1709-10. neglected, and known only to a ſmall number of thoſe who 
Lys encouraged them; and the authors of many of thofe books 
5 had been proſecuted and puniſhed for them. As to thoſe 
9 pharts of the ſermon, which ſet out the danger the church 
if was in, though both houſes had ſome- years ago voted it a 
L great offence to ſay it was in danger; the doctor's council 

5 faid it might have been in none four years ago, when theſe 
| votes paſſed, and yet be now in danger: the greateft of all 
l 5 dangers was to be apprehended from the wrath of God for 


ſuch impieties. They ſaid, the reflections on the admini- 
tration were not meant of thoſe employed immediately by 
„ the queen, but of men in inferior poſts. If the doctor's 
F words ſeemed capable of a bad ſenſe, they were alſo capable 
=: :------ "Emre UNE one ; and every man was allowed to put 
a any conſtruction on his words, that they could bear. 
| When the doQor's council had ended their defence, he 
| concluded! it himſelf with a ſpeech, which he read with much 
5 bold heat; in which, with many ſolemn aſſeverations, he 
„ Jjuſtified his intentions towards the queen and her govern- 
ment. He ſpoke with reſpect both of the revolution and the 
pProteſtant ſucceſſion. He inſiſted moſt on condemning all 
reſiſtance under any pretence whatſoever, without mention- 
ing the exception of extreme neceſſity, as his council had 
done. He faid, it was a doctrine of the church, in which 
he was educated; and added many pathetical expreſſions, to 
move the audience to compaſſion. This had a great effect 
| on ihe weaker fort, while it poſieſſed thoſe, who knew the 
man and his ordinary diſcourſes, with horror, when they 
| —& heard him affirm ſo many falthoods with ſuch ſolemn appeals _ 
1 5 to God. It was very plain, that the ſpeech was made for 
3 him by others, for the ſtyle was more correct, and far dif- 
1 ferent from his own ; ; and it was thought to be the joint 
= na i We»; Atterbury, Dr. Smalridge, and Dr. Friend, 
| ſup2: viſed and correct ed [by Sit Si imon Harcourt and Mr. | 
* . Phupps 1s: 1 5 W 


1 A Mr. Wee dne in his £ Who. piece, Ty cannot eh 95 
| letters to a friend in North-Bri- « profeſſing „with ſome ſor ow, 


B 8 tain, chus remarks on the docs ... that I think he was too hardly 
3 tor's ſpeech: But now comes “ dealt with by thoſe that made 
= 7-414 the: great ſcope of the doctol's * it for him, when they obliged 
1 27 perſormance, bis own harangue bim to aver, in the face of 
1 2 t the bar of the houſe of lords: God and the queen, That he 
1 t and here, without entering into 73 had neithes ſuggeſted, nor did 
| fa ra ticular examination of the in bus conſcience believe, 8780 
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the church is in the leaſt peril 
from her majeſty*s adminiſtra- 
tion. If thoſe men, he means 
Atterbury, Smalridge, Friend, 


Moſs, &c. had been endued 
with the leaſt mercy, con- 


ſcience, or humanity, they 


would never have put into his 
mouth ſuch a chodling provo- 
cation as this; and I cannot 
help taking his part againſt 


them upon this occaſion, as 


abandoned a prieſt as he is. 
When this holy man had, in 
his ſermon at St. Paul's, plainly 
ſhewn, how obvious it were to 


draw a parallel between the 


fad circumſtances of the church 
of England formerly, and of 
the church of England at pre- 
ſent, whoſe walls and incloſures 
are pulled down, and this pure 
_ * ſpouſe of Chriſt proſtituted to 
more adulterers than the ſcar- 
let whore in the Revelations. 
What could enter into the 
heads of thoſe penmen of the 
ſpeech, to make the poor wretch 
ſwear, that he bad x 
geſted the church was in dan- 
ger? With what indignation _ 
muſt every one hear ſuch ſo- 
lemn appeals made to heaven, 1 
for the truth of a fact, which 
the whole aſſembly knew to be 
directly contrary ? What ex- 
cuſe ſhall we find out for this 
moſt hardened finner ? Will it 
acquit him to ſay, that he did 
not compoſe his ſpeech, and 
only performed his part like 
an actor: indeed, it may be 
aid to reſemble a play in one 
reſpect, becauſe it was a farce 


never ſug- | 
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Cern 


wonderful effect on che ak 
part of his audience: the reſt 


were amazed, continues Mr. 
Maynwaring, they trembled at 
his oaths, when he called the 


ſearcher of hearts to witnels, 


in the moſt folemn and reli- 
gious manner, as he. expected 


to be acquitted before God and 
his holy angels, at that dread- 
ful tribunal, before which, not 


only he, but even their lord- 


ſhips muſt appear, that he was 


far from deſigning to defame 


her majeſty's adminiſtration. 
Good God! And is this the 
man for whom the people have 
made an inſurrection? Js this 


the man for whom their zeal 


has flamed out in all manner 
of appearance? Is this the 
man, whoſe effigies is ſold 
about, curiouſly done i in met- 
zotinto; whoſe health is drank 
before the queen's, and next 
in the ſame glaſs with that of 
the church? What can he have 
to do with any church, who 
is a ſhame to chriſtianity itſelf? 
And is this the man for whom 
tears were ſhed, when, by his 


inſolent behaviour, he had 


made that compaſſion ridicu- 
lous, which would otherwiſe 
have been due to one in his 
« circumſtances ? How offenſive 
was his aſſurance ? how nau- 


ſeous his preſumption ? and 


how atheiſtical was his pur- 


poſe, in wickedly perverting 


divers texts of ſcripture, in- 
ſtead of preaching the truths, 
He faid, he had no intention 
to aſperſe the memory cf his 


very well wrought, ana B96 a * late Want 3 and he has been 
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A great diſ- 
order at the 
trial. | 
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cern for him, preſſing about him, and ſtriving to kiſs his 


hand. And when the queen went, in the afternoon of the 
day, on which the trial began, to the houſe of lords, to give 


the royal aſſent to ſome bills, a great multitude of people 


thered about her ſedan, crying out, God bleſs your ma- 
< jefty and the church: we hope your majeſty is for Dr. Sa- 


< cheverel.' The next day the mob was full more numerous 
and louder about Dr. Sacheverel's coach, and obliged al! 
perſons they met to pull off their hats to him, and abuſed 


thoſe who refuſed to comply; among whom were ſome 


members of both houſes of parliament. The ſame evening, 


the rioters went to Mr. Daniel Burgeſs's meeting-houſe, in 


rebellion. For, after they had attended upon Dr. Sache- 
verel, as uſual, they repaired to that meeting-houſe again, 
broke it open, pulled down the pulpit, pews, benches, in 
ſhort, all that was combuſtible; and, having carried theſe 
materials into Lincoln's-inn- fields, made a bonefire of them, 
With repeated cries of High Church and Sacheverel. About 


a court near Lincoln's-inn- fields, of which they broke 


the windows, and committed ſeveral other outrages and 
diſ orders. Their fury increaſing with their numbers, they 


advanced to greater enormities, and even to overt-acts of 


the ſame time, other parties of the mob demoliſhed and de- 


ſtroyed ſeveral other meeting-houſes (m). They alſo bat- 


tered and plundered the houſes of ſeveral diſſenters; threa- 


tened to pull down the houſes of the lord chancellor, earl of 
Wharton, bittop of Sarum, Mr. Dolben, and other mana- 
gers for the commons, againſt Dr. Sacheverel ; and talked 


of deſtroying Mr. Hoadly- s church and houſe, Salters-hall, 


Mr. Shower's, and other mecting-houſes in the city 


and even of attacking the bank of England, of which the 
directors being epprcheuf ve, they took the neceſſary pre- 


CautJons for its ſecurity, and ſent to Whitchall for affiftance. 


Theſe diſorders were directed by ſome of better faſnion, 
who, followed the mob in hackney-coaches, and were ſeen 


ic naliſdg meſſages to them. Upon the firſt notice of theſe 


1 mults, the earl of Sunderland made his report to the 


queen, W ho commanded him to tend. her horſe and ſoot- 


s often” Fea to ſay, he ought Fate in  Long-acre ; of. Mr. 
c to be De-witted, of whi ich I. Bradbury in New-{treet, Shoes 
© have myſelf. ſeen an affidavit, lane; of Mr. Taylor in Leather- 195 
under the hand of Mr. Ebe- lane; of Mr. Wright in Black- 
4 al. Fryars; and of Mr, Hamilton 


(m) Part! eu, thoſe of f Mr, in Clerkenwell. 


guard 
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guards to diſperſe the mob; and the earl repreſenting the 1709-10. 
danger of leaving her perſon unguarded at that time (it www 
being between ten and eleven o'clock at ni ht) ſhe anſwered, 
God would be her guard.“ The earl being returned to 
his office at the Cockpit, where were alſo the lord chan- 
C cellor, the duke of Newcaſtle, and ſome other noblemen, he 
| ſent for captain Horfey, an exempt, who then commanded 
the guard, and ordered him to mount immediately, and 
diſperſe the mob. And, as the captain was going out, the 
earl whiſpered him, and bid him ſend a party to the bank. 
' Before the horſe and foot-guards could reach Lincoln's-inn- 
fields, the officers had notice, that the mob, which had ga- 
© _  thered there, was returned to Drury-lane, where they were 
making another bonefire with the furniture of Mr. Earle's 
| meeting-houſe whereupon the guards bent their march 
that way. At their approach molt of the mob fled before 
them; and only one of their ring-leaders, George Pur- 
_ chaſe, a bailiff (who had before been a life-guard-man, but 
was diſmiſſed for ſome miſdemeanor) offered to make a 
Rand, with a few of the moſt reſolute of his followers, cry- 
ing out for High Church and Dr. Sacheverel. From Drury- 
lane the guards marched towards the city, and met with 
ſome oppoſition, near Fleet-ditch, from the mob that were 
rifling the meeting-houſe in Black-Fryars; but having 
wounded ſome of the moſt daring, and ſecured others, the 
reſt were ſoon ſcattered; and the guards, patrolling all 
night, prevented any farther miſchief. On the 2d of March, 
the horſe and foot-guards at Whitehall and St. James's were 
| doubled; and the trained-bands at Weſtminſter under arms, 
in divers poſts, where they continued as long as Dr. Sa- 
cheverel's trial was depending; Which both "Jefoned the 
number of the mutineers (many of the trained-band bei ing 
men of low circumſtances, hired by ſubſtantial houſekeepers) 
and kept the reſt in awe. The ſame day, the commons re- 
ſolved to addreſs the queen, to take effectual meaſures to 
ſuppreſs the preſent tumults, ſet on foot and fomented by 
Papitts, nonjurors, and other enemies to her title and go- 
| yernment; and to iſſue out a proclamation, promiſing a re- 
| ward to ſuch as ſhould diſcover and ſeize thoſe incendiaries, 
| Who had been the occaſions of the late tumults and diſ- 
| orders. To this addreſs the queen anſwered, “ That ſhe 
© was extremely ſenſible of the great care and concern of 
60 the houſe of commons for the public peace upon this oc- 
« caſion ; and, as ſhe had a juſt reſentment at theſe tumul- 
0 dees and violent proceedings, o ſhe would take de 
| 8 late 
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ee diate care for ſuppreſſing them, and would loſe no time 


* jn endeavouring to find out the authors and abettors, in 


order to bring them to puniſhment, according to the 
* defire of this houſe.” The commons, upon this anſwer, 


_ unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an addreſs, importing, 


That they begged leave to return their moſt hearty thanks 


for her moſt gracious anſwer to their addreſs, and for her 
& effectual care in ſuppreſſing thoſe rebellious tumults, 


% which were ſet on foot and fomented by papiſts, nonju- 


“ rors, and other enemies to her title and government, in 
_ © defiance of the juſt proſecution of the commons againſt 
Dr. Henry Sacheverel. And they humbly ' beſought her 


to believe, that as this proſecution proceeded only from 


the indiſpenſable obligation, which her faithful commons 
& looked upon themſelves to lie under, not to fit till, 


and patiently fee the juſtice of the late happy revolution, 


tion, by which ſo many bleflings were derived upon 


„ them, endeavoured to be rendered odious to the people, 
and repreſented as deſtructive of the church and conſti- 
4cç tution; the preſent eſtabliſnment and proteſtant ſucceſ- 
„ ſion undermined 3 the reſolutions of the parliament 


< treated with contempt ; the governors of the church, 
< and her majeſty, as fupronic, aſperſed and vilified ; the 


„ toleration expoſed, as wicked; and ſedition inſolently me 


ce vading the pulpit: ſo the maintenance of her ma— 


Flare: 3. 


- chaſe the bailff; hoes Damafee, one — che queen's s water- 


6 jeſty's right, the ſalcty of her perſon, the quiet of ber 
* government, the continuance of their happineſs under 
“ her excellent adminiſtration, the ſucceſſion in the pro- 


ce teftant line, the ſupport and honour of the church ot 


« England, as eſtabliſhed by law, with that toleration, 
« which was by act of parliament allowed to proteſtant diſ- 
„ ſenters, ſhould be their conſtant care and concern. And 


« they would, upon all occaſions, venture all that was dear 
«to them, in defence of ſuch ineſtimable bleſfings.“ It 


was moved, that in the firſt Paragraph it might be ſug- | 
geſted, that the- rebellious tumults were ſet on foot and 


0 fomented by republicans, as: well as by papiſts and non— 


jurors: but the motion was refed Red. The day before this 
addreſs was preſented, a proclamation was publiſhed for ſup- 
preſſing the tumults, purſuant to which ſeveral perſons, 
who had been active in the late riots, were apprehended, 


and committed to divers priſomb; particularly, George Pur- 


men; 


. and the glory of their late royal deliverer reflected upon; 
* her majeſty's undoubted title ſtruck at; her adminiftra- 
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men; and Francis Willis, a footman; which three were 1709-10. 
ſome time after tried for high-treaſon: but, though the two wares 


firſt were ſentenced to die, yet neither of them ſuftercd. "The 
remiſſneſs, in puniſhing ſo great a diſorder, was looked on 
as the preparing and encouraging men to new tumults z and 


there was a ſecret management in the whole t that 


amazed all people. 


When Dr. Sacheverel had ended bis And the mana- Cantina 
gers for the houſe of commons replied, and ſhewed very = or the 
_ evidently, that the words of his ſermon could not reaſon- 5 


ably bear any other ſenſe but that for which they charged 


him. This was an eaſy performance, and they managed it 


with great ſtrength and vivacity. But the humour of the 
town was turned againſt them, and all the clergy appeared 
for the doctor. Many of the queen's chaplains ſtood about 


| him, encouraging and magnifying him; and it was given 
out, that the queen herſelf favoured him, though upon biſhop 


Burnet's firſt coming to town, which was after the impeach- 


ment was brought up to the lords, ſhe ſaid to him, that it 
{2 was a bad ſermon, and that he deſerved well to be panes 
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Sir John Holt, lord: chief ſlice: of the queen *-bench, chief; inf- 


4 died during the trial of the doctor, upon the th of March. 
He was very learncd in the law, and had, upon great OCCa- character 


| ſions, ſhewed an intrepid zeal in aſſerting its authority ; : for 


he ventured on the indignation of both houſes of parliament 


by turns, when he thought the law was with him. He was 


a man of good judgment and great integrity, and ſet himſelf 
with great application to the functions of that important 
pot. Sir Thomas Parker was immediately made lord chief 


juſtice in his room. This great promotion ſeemed an evi- 
dient demonſtration of the queen's approving the proſecution ; 


for none of the managers had treated the doctor fo fevereby 

as he had done: yet ſecret whiſpers were very confidently 
ſet about, that though the queen's affairs put her upon 
acting the part of one, who was pleaſed with this ſcene; 
yet the diſliked it all, and would take the Hrſt occaſion to 


4 thew 1 


n the roth of March the carl of Wesen ſaid, that 
he had ſomething to propoſe; and the lords being adjourned | 
to their houſe, he ſtarted an unexpected queſtion, „ Whe- 
ether in proſecutions by impeachments for high crimes and 
e miſdemeanors, by writing, or ſpeaking, the particular 
words, ſuppoſed to be criminal, are neceſſary to be ex- 


5 8 92 ſpecined in ſuch impeachmenis ' After ſome 


e 


tice Holt's th 
death and 


© ut fenreg emu renner 
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. debate, the lords reſolved to conſult the judges, who very 
readily delivered their unanimous opinions, „That, accord- 


«© ing to law, the grounds of an indictment or impeachment 


sought to be expreſsly mentioned in both.” Thofe, who 
were for puniſhing Dr. Sacheverel, were not a little ſur- 

_ prized at this unforeſeen difficulty, which was of no leſs 
conſequence, than to annul the whole proſecution, and to 
make it neceſſary for the commons to begin anew, which 


they could not expect to have time to do. But! it being ſug- 
geſted, that the judges had delivered their opinion accord. 


ing to the rules of Weſtminſter-hall, and not according to 
the uſage of parliament, the lords at laſt reſolved, << That 


<« in impeachments they were to proceed according to the 
<« lavrs of the land, and the law and uſage of parliaments o 


and, upon ſearching the journals of the houſe for prece- 


dents, they found a parallel inftance to that of Dr. Sache- 


verel's impeachment, which was that of Dr. Mainwaring 
in king Charles Ps reign, wherein the words, for which he 


was impeached, were not expreſsly mentioned in the arti- 
cles. Whereupon it was voted after fome debate, „ That 
« by the law and uſuage of parliaments in proſecutions 


3 impeachments for high-crimes and miſdemeanors, by 


— writing or ſpeaking, the particular words, ſuppoſed to be 


£6 criminal, are not neceſſary to be expreſsly ſpecified in | 


«93 


0 ſuch impeachments : | againſt which reſolution many lords 


On the 16th of March, As queen went incognito to the 


houſe of lords, where a mction being made to declare, 
„That the commons had made good the firſt article againſt 
« Dr. Sacheverel, a warm debate aroſe. The and of 


Wharton, who poke firſt, ſaid, « There is a different 


1 ſtrain between the dofior's (orinidit and his ſpeech ; the 


£ ſpeech i is a full confutation and condemnation of the ſer- 
cc mon. 


All he has advanced about non- reſiſtance and 
unlimited obedience, is ridiculous and falſe ; as is alſo his 
< diftinguifhing in the affair of the revolution, in which 
there was notorious reſiſtance in the aſſociation begun at 


& 


** 


Exeter, and in the ſeizing of Vork and Oxford gates, 


© and breaking the bridge. "Phe! doctrine of paſſive obe- 


© the practice of churchmen. Tf the revolution is not law- 


2 guilty of blood, murder, rapine, and injuſtice ; and the 


queen herſelf is no lawful queen, ſince the beſt title ſhe 


dience, as preſſed by the doctor, is not reconcileable to 


ful, many in that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, were 
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« lution was not mentioned in his ſermon : that nothing 


| <« but plain matter of fact ſhould ground ſuch a folemn ac- 
« cuſation: that, if the doctor were guilty of ſome fooliſh 

„ unguarded expreſſions, he ought to have been tried in 

« Weſtminſter-hall: but he doubted, whether even in the 


inferior courts there would be eien matter to convict 
| « him.” He was ſupported by the earl of Scarborough, 


| who ſaid, the revolution was a nice point, and above the 


law; and moved, that they ſhould adjourn the debate, 
and take time to . before mey gave: their judg- 


ment. | 
The Jord e "oth having reflect on ſome biſhops 


voting contrary. to their doctrines, Dr. Talbot, biſhop we 5 
5 Oxford, took from thence occaſion to ſpeak on the other 


fide. But Dr. Hooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, endea- 


| youred to excuſe Dr. Sacheverel ; © he allowed, indeed, of 


c what the biſhop of Oxtord hail advanced, about the ne- 


« ceflity and legality of reſiſtance in Ce extraordinar 


« caſes; but was of opinion, that this ought to be kept 
« from the knowledge of the people, who are naturally too 


apt to reſiſt; and that the oppoſite doctrine ought rather 


« to be maintained and inforced. That the revolution was 


« not to be boaſted of, and made a precedent ; but we 
„ ought to throw a mantle over it, and rather call it a va- 


« cancy or abdication : and the original compact were too 


very dangerous words, not to be mentioned without a 


e great deal of caution. That they, who examined the 
« revolution too nicely, were no friends to it; for, at that 
| © rate, the crown would roll like a ball, and never be fixed. 82 
| He concluded, © That there ſeemed to be a neceſſity to 
breach up non-reſiſtance and paſſive obedience at that 

| © time, when reſiſtance was juſtified.“ The duke of Ar- 


gyle, who ſpoke on the other ſide, ſaid, among other things, 


„That the clergy, in all ages, have: delivered up the 
| © rights and liberties of the people, and preached up the 
6 king's power, in order to govern him; and therefore _ 


« they. ought not to be ſuffered to meddle with politics.“ 


. The earl 0i Angl: ſey anſwered to this, Th; polis ſer- 


“ mons were Umetimes neceſſary, and allow ee on th 3oth 


«gf. January, and other H ccaſions. As to the revolution, 


„ which was the chief matter now in debat e (he ſaid) the 
* — of the throne Was properly the thing and there- 


ce fore 
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ce on the revolution.“ The lord Haverſham made a long 1709-10. 


ſpeech in anſwer to this; and the lord Ferrers endeavoured * 
| likewiſe to excuſe the doctor, alledging, That the revo- 
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fore the mentioning neceſſary means, were mere nonſenſe 
in the doctor ; and he would not find him guilty for non- 
ſenſe ; the rather, becauſe the doctrine of reſiſtance, which 
the doctor had confuted, juſtifies rebellion, murder, and 


all manner of crimes.” The duke of Leeds, who ſpoke 
on the ſame fide, made a very long ſpeech, wherein he 
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owned, „ he had a great ſhare in the late revolution, but 


ſaid, he never thought, that things would have gone ſo 
far, as to ſettle the crown on the prince of Orange, whom 
he had often heard ſay, that he had no ſuch thoughts 
himſelf. That they ought to diſtinguiſh between reſiſt- 
ance and revolution; for vacancy or abdication was the 
thing they went upon, and therefore reſiſtance was to 
be forgot; for, had it not ſucceeded, it had certainly 
been rebellion ; ſince he knew of no other but hereditary 


right.” Upon this the biſhop of Saliſbury made a ſpeech, 
wherein he ſhewed the falſhood of an opinion too com- 


monly received, that the church of England had always 


ranny. The books of the Maccabees, bound up in our 
bibles, and approved by our articles, as containing ex- 
amples of life and inſtruction of manners, though not as 
any part of the canon of the ſcripture, contained a full and 


clear precedent for reſiſting and ſhaking off extreme tyren- 


ny. The Jews, under that brave family, not only defended 
themſelves againſt Antiochus, but formed themſelves into 


a free and new government: our homilies were only 


againſt wilful rebellion, ſuch as had been againſt our 
kings, while they were governing by law. But, at that 
very time, queen Elizabeth had affiſted, firſt the Scots, 
and then the French, and to the end of her days conti- | 


- nued to protect the ſtates, who not only reſiſted, but, 


as the Maccabees had done, ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke, | 
and ſet up a new form of government. In all this ſhe 
was not only juſtified by the beſt writers of that time, ſuch 


it. Both her parliaments and convocations gave her 
ſubſidies to carry on thoſe wars. The fame principles 


were kept up in all king James's reign. In the begin- 

ning of king Charles's reign he protected the Rochel- 
lers, and aſked ſupplies from the parliament, to inable 
cc 


to be made for them. It is true, ſoon after that, new 


_ notions of abſolute power, derived from God to kings, 
were taken up: at the firſt riſe given to theſe by Mayn- 


„ Waring, 
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« waring, Hey: were condemned by a ſentence of the lords; 1709-03, 
e ſubmitted, and retracted his opinion, yet 


« and though 


YZ « a ſevere cenſure paſſed upon him. But, during the lon 


« diſcontinuance of parliaments that followed, this doctrine 


&« was more favoured : it was generally preached up, and 


4 many things were done purſyant to it, which put the na- 
e tion into the great convulſions, that followed in our civil 
« wars. After theſe were over, it was natural to return 
to the other extreme, as. courts naturally favoured ſuch 


« doctrines. - King James truſted too much to it; yet the 


« very aſſerters of that doctrine were the firſt, who pleaded 


« for reſiſtance, when they thought they needed it.” 
Several other peers, particularly the duke of. Devonſhire, 


| the lord-chancellor, and the lords Sommers, Halifax, and 
Mohun ſpoke alſo in vindication of the late revolution; 
and maintained, that in extraordinary caſes reſiſtance is ne- 
ceſſary and lawful; and concluded, that the commons had 


made good the firſt article. The archbiſhop of Vork, che 
duke of Buckingham, the earls of Nottingham and Ro- 


cheſter, the lords Guernſey, North and Grey, and Caermar- 
| then, and the biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Landaff, 
who ſpoke on the other ſide, declared, That they never 
„ read ſuch a piece of madneſs and nonſenſe; as Dr. Sa- 
« cheverel's ſermon, but did not think him guilty of a miſ- 
* demeanor.” After a long debate, which lafted till paſt 


nine in the evening, it was at Jaſt carried by a majority of 
nineteen, that the commons had made good their firſt ar- 

tiele of impeachment againſt Dr. Sacheverel. 

The next day, March 17, the lords took into conſidera- 

tion the ſecond article of the commons impeachment, and 

Dr. Wake, biſhop of Lincoln, began the debate with a 


ſpeech, wherein he gave an account of the deſign of a com- 


prehenſion ſet on foot, towards the end of king James II's 


reign, by archbiſhop Sancroft, and promoted by the moſt em- 


nent divines of the church of England, particularly Dr. Pa- 


trick, late biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Sharp, the preſent archbi- 


ſhop of York, 990 the biſhops of London and Ely, which was, 


review and inlarge our liturgy, by correcting ſome things, 


which. Unhappily miſcarried,” _ He then pr rocceded to 
Th Oer 


to improve, and, if poſſible, to inforce our e to 


and adding others; and by leaving ſome few indifferent 
ceremonies, in order to reconcile diſſenters to the church. 
That Dr. Sacheverel had made a ſtrange and falſe repre- _ 
ſentation of this deſign, which was again ſet on foot, and 
„ openly eſpouſed by king William and queen Mary, but 
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1709-10, offer ſuch paſſages out of Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, as plainly 
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ww and fully made out the ſecond article of the commons im- 
peachment, including, © That ſomewhat ſhould be done 
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to put a ſtop to ſuch preaching, as, if not timely cor- 
rected, may kindle ſuch heats and animoſities among us, 


as may truly endanger both our church and ſtate. A8 


for the preacher himſelf, I am (ſaid the biſhop) very wil- 


ling to come into any meaſures of favour to him, that 


are conſiſtent with your Jordſhips honour and juſtice, and 


will anſwer the ends of the impeachment, that has been 


brought before us againſt him.” Dr. Trimnel, biſhop 


Norwich inforced what the biſhop of Lincoln had 0 


about toleration; inveighed againſt the inſolence of 
Dr. Sacheverel, who had arraigned archbiſhop Grin- 
dall (one of the eminent reformers in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth) as a perfidious prelate, for favour- : 
ing and tolerating the Genevian diſcipline ; checked 
his preſumption, in taking upon him, in his ſermon, to 
preſcribe rules to his ſuperiors, by telling them when they 
are to thunder out their anathema's againſt ſchiſmatics | 
ſhewed, that the proper uſe of thoſe ſpiritual weapons is 


4 tg ſuppreſs vice, immorality, and profaneneſs, among the 


members of the church; and that they were altogether 


uſeleſs to convince heretics or ſchiſmatics, who are rather 
to be won by gentle methods and chriſtian forbearance. 
And to that purpoſe his lordſhip took notice of the good 
effects of the toleration act; and mentioned ſeveral | in- 
ſtances, wherein he had himſelf been inſtrumental in re- 


conciling diſſenters to the church. I ſhall not take upon 


me (ſaid he in the concluſion) to charge the doctor, or | 
any of his particular friends, with this pradiice (meaning 


the late tumults) as great temptation as one is under to 


do ſo from ſeveral circumſtances. And it is not the 


leaſt, that occurs in his prayers, which he has publiſhed 


on this occaſion, to repreſent, not ſo much to God, as 
„to the World, that he is under perſecution, when he is 
proſecuted for offending againſt the law, by thoſe, who, 
in common juſtice, ought to be thought the faireſt ac- 
cuſers, and, before your Jord!n1 IPs: who are juſtly acknow- 
ledged to be the moſt impartial judges. However, I will 
never believe, till I cannot avo'd it, that any members 


of the church of England, who ave acknowledged the : 


government, much leſs any clergyman, who has ſo often 


profeſſed his obedience to it in church and fate, ſhould 


have been any Way neceſſary to theſc threatnings, that 
Ns 5.566 have 


»The archbiſhop of Vork; 
the dukes of Ormond, N 
Northumberland, 
Leeds, Buckingham, Hamilton; 
the earls of Pembroke, Nor- = 
| thampion, Denbigh, Berkſhire, 
| Thanet, Scarſdale, Angleſea, Suſ- 
ſex, Yarmouth, Notti Ingham, Ro- 


loughby of Brooke, North and 
8 Howard of Eſcrick, Chan- liſte, 


© his ſermons. may not be uſed againſt him. 
your lordſhips judgment, to which I humbly {ub 
and only beg pardon for having detained your fordfhins. 


OF ENGLAN D. 


As far, my lords, as I have ſeen of this cauſe, I am 


likely to be one of thoſe biſhops ; and, though I do not 
pretend to any great ſhare of courage, I am very free to 
declare to your lordſhips, that i am in no compariſon ſo 


_ 


apprehenſive of what may befall myſelt for condemning 


this perſon, as I am of what will probably befall the 
public, if your lordſhips ſhould 'not condemn him. How- 


ever, I wiſh he may be treated with all poffible 
tion; and that the wholſome ſeverities, he recommends in 


ſo long in giving my reaſons, why think the commons 
have made good this ſecond part 


ne ſecond 
The party, that was for the doctor, 


The 
Stawel, Cuilford, Butler, Lem p- 


Shr 15 „ſb ury 7 


Way. 


oteryfeal, | of 
-houſhold; the dukes of Cleve 


2 


< 
land, Richmond, Craft, St. 


cheſter, 5 Plymouth, Albans, Fe, Schon berg, 
Scarborough, Jerſey, Poulet, Mar, Bedford, Montroſs, Rowbu gh, 
Wemys, Northeff.': the viſcounts Dover; the of Kone 


- 


marquiſſes 
l 


Say and Seal, Weymouth ; the and Doichefter ; the earls of 
biſhops of 1 n, Durham, Derby, Lincoln, D: Leet, Bricge- 
Rocheſter, Bath and Wells, Cheſ- water, Leiceſter, \ als and, 
ter; the barons Ferrers, Wil- Manchkeſter, Rivers: Stamford, 


Wincheliea, 


Ra 5 Or J 136 rkley, {4 old er- 


modera- 


But char is in 
mit it; 


of their charge.“ No 
peer offering to ſpeak in favour of the doctor, it was voted, 
That the commons had made good t! 
their impeachment. 
made no oppoſition to the third, and but little to the fourth. 
They contented themſelves with proteſting againſt them, as 
they had done againſt the two firſt, The four articles being 
thus voted to be proved, the lords went down to the half, 
when the queſtion being put upon the whole impeachment, 
guilty ce not guilty, the doctor was voted not 
| fifty-two F, and guilty by fixty-nine +. 


article of 


ſer, Haverſham, Guernſey, Con- | 


i The, Jord. chancellor, lord- | 
lord- 
ny e ard of the 


dos, Leigh, Lexingto! 25 Berk ley, 
Craven, Gre, | 


Yor. AV Va. 


Darum >> th, 


- 1 els, 1 *Or tlar d, * arringe 12 ton, Br aL 55 


ford, Orford; Green „eich, (3rans 
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have been given out, particularly againſt ſuch biſhops, 1709-10. 
as ſhould happen to condemn the doctor's proceedings... 
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THE HISTORY 
The next debate was, what cenſure ought to paſs upon 
him (n). And here a ſtrange turn appgarcd ; ſome ſeemed 


tham, Wharton, Cholmondeley, 
Crawford, Loudoun, Leven, Ork- 
ney, Seafield, Rofeberry, Glal- 


gow, Ilay; the biſhops of Sa- 


rum, Ely, Peterborough, Oxford, 
Lincoln, Norwich, St. Aſaph; 
the barons De la War, Fitzwal- 
ter, Paget, Hunſden, Mohun, 
Biron, Colepeper, Rockingham, 


Cornwallis, Oſſulſton, Herbert, 
Hallifax, Harvey, Pelham. 

(n) The proceedings of the peers 
more at large were as follows: 


In relation to the third article, 


the lord Halifax made a ſhort 


ſpeech, and was anſwered by 


the lord Ferrers and the earl of 
Nottingham. 'The fourth article 
occaſioned a longer debate, which 


wy 


„ 
2 Volpone, 7; 


preſent adminiſtration. The bi- 


op of Saliſbury ſeconded him, 
und ſpoke with vehemence againſt. 
Dr. Sacheverel, 


Who, by in- 
* veighing againſt the revolu- 
© tion, toleration, and union, 
ſeemed to ar:aign and attack 
the queen herſelf, ſince her 
majeſty had ſo great a ſhare in 
the firft, and had often de- 


tain the ſecond; and that ſhe 


moſt glorious event of her 
reign. | lat nothing could 
be more plain than his reite ct- 
ing on her majeity's miniſters 
and that he kad in particular 
ſo Well marked out a noble 


« 
4 
4 
5 

« 
£c 
c 

# 

5 
4 
„ 
0 

aud furious epithet“ (Which 


got poflible to miſtake 
pon chis fome of the 


Authority: 


clared, that ſhe would main- 


looked upon the id as the 


peer there preſent, by an ugly 


he „ould bt repeat) that it 
5 * „Was 
6 him. 


to 


Younger peers fell a laughing, 
and cried out, Name him, name 
bim; but the lord chancellor 
interpoſed, declaring, That 


no peer was obliged to ſay 


but what he Fought fit.” The 
lord Ferrers ſaid ſomething in 


favour of Dr. | Sachevere}, but 
was anſwered by the earl of lay; 


and then the lord Haverſham 


made a ſhort ſpeech about that 
part of the fourth article, where- 
in Dr. Sacheverel was charged 


with wreſting and perverting di- 
vers paſſages of ſcripture. He 
faid, No man on earth has 
© authority to interpret the ſcrip- 


ture; which, he thought, muſt 


| © be interpreted by itſelf : ſince 
Vas begun by the earl of Whar- 
ton, in the commendation of the 


the reformation, we had con- 
< tended againſt the church of 


Rome, who pretended to tha: 


aut and ſhall we (ad- 
ded he) allow infallibility in 


the commons, which we deny 


to the pope of Rome?” And 
in concluſion he repeated his 


dleſire, that the reverend pre- 
lates there preſent would tell the 


houſe, How Dr. Sacheverel 


. © could be charged with wreſting 


the {-ripture ?” But none of 


the biſhops offered to ſatisfy him. 


mn 


The duke of Hamilton having 
ſaid ſomething in favour of the 


doctor, he was anſwered by the 


lord Mohun. The duke of 


Buckingham, the lord Ferrers, 
the carls of Scaridale and Abing- 
don, and the lord Cac maten, 
endeavoured likewiſe to extenu- 
ate the doddor's offences, but it 


was voted that the commons 


had made good the fourth ar- . 


ticle of the impeachment. Ho- 
„ S Fuer, 


OFEN GL AN p. 


to apprehend the effects of a popular fury, if the cenſure was 1709-10. 
| ſevere ; to others it was ſaid, the queen deſired it mig 


ever, thirty-eipht lords entered 
their diſſent to the queſtion upon 


the ſecond, third, and fourth 
articles. At the cloſe of-the de- 


bate, the earl of Wharton ſaid, 
That ſince the houſe had re- 
ſolved, that the commons had 
made good their four articles 
of impeachment againſt Dr. 


© Sacheverel, the lords ought, 


© by a neceffary conſequence, to 


© reſolve and declare likewiſe, 


That the doctor was guilty of 


© the high crimes and miſdemea- 
ved upon him.“ But 
the earls of Abingdon and Ro- 


© nors 


cheſter, the lord treaſurer, the 


lord North and Grey, and the 
lord Ferrers, ſtarting ſome diffi- 


eulties, it was propoſed, that 
the queſtion to be aſked every 
lord in Weſtminſter-hall ſhould 


be as follows: That the com- 
_ © mons having made good the 


< ſeveral articles of the impeach - 
© ment againſt Henry Sacheve- 
© rel, doctor in divinity; the 


© is guilty of high crimes and 
.E qntermennors;?7 >: 


' Accordingly, on the 18th of 


March, the queſtion being read, 


the earl of Rocheſter moved, that 


the judges ſhould be conſulted; 


but no peer ſeconding that mo- 
tion, the lord Guernſey ſaid, 
5 | The queſtion, as ſtated, Was 
not fit to be put in Weſtmin- 


_ * fter-hall, becauſe it would ſub- 
vert the conſtitution of parlia- 


ment, and preclude the peers - 


* from their right of giving their 
Judgment, both of the fact, as 
well as of the law. For in 
_ © this caſe ſome peers might be 
© ſatisfied as to the fact, but not 


A 6 £a 


mild; 


to give their judgment as the 
C 8 was ſtated, their free- 
S< 


om of voting would be taken 


* away. 'Pherefore he moved, 
That the firſt part of the pro- 
poſed queſtion be left out.“ 
The lord North and Grey, who 
ſpoke next, ſaid, There is no 
neceſſity of putting the queſtion 


in Weſtminſter-hall, but only 
acquainting the commons there, 


* that Dr. Sacheverel is guilty in 


© general: for how can any 


peer, that thinks him not 


© guilty (as for my part, I don't) 
ſay in the face of the commons, 
he is not guilty, and allow ar 
the ſame time, that the com- 
mons have made good their 


* 


=; 


© articles of impeachment ?? The 
earl of Wharton ſaid, He won- 
© dered at the lord Guerniey's 
making that motion, after the 
houſe had come to a reſolu- 


La 


tion, that the commons had 


made good their articles. The 
_ © faid doctor Henry Sachevere! 


queſtion, as ſtated by the lord 
chancellor, did not preclude 
any peer from his right of 
giving his judgment; for every 


and enter his diſtent, if he 


would not be convinced by 


the majority of the houſe; 


and that the lords, being in 
the nature of a jury, onght 
to deliver their opinions ſe- 
© riatim.* The lord Ferrers 
ſupported the lord Guerniey's 
motion; objecting againit the 


preamble of the queſtion as un- 


| neceſſary, and urging, that it : 


was only the majority of the 
houſe, and not the houſe, that 
came to à reſolution, That 


ht be 


0 
c 
0 
45 
c 
c 
lord was at libertv to prote:t | 
c 
0 
6 
c 
Cc 
0 
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1709-10. mild; it was therefore propoſed to ſuſpend him from preach- 
but by a 


Wy ing for one Prune” others were for er years 3 


the commons had made good 


«© their impeachments.* On the 


other hand, the lord Guernſey, 
in anſwer to the earl of Whar- 


ton, ſaid, © That the lords were 


not as a jury, for every lord. 
© was both a judge and a juror; 


that ſome peers might think 
9 Dr. Sacheverel guilty of one 
« part, and 


they ſay he was not guilty, 
when the preamble ſet forth, 


c aht the commons had made 


ood their impeachment *? The 
= of Wharton replied, © That 


© this objection had been much 
more proper before the houſe 
had proceeded fo far.“ 
ever the earl of Rocheſter hav- 
ing moved, | 
be left out, the earl of Whar- 
ton and the reſt agreed to it; 
and the lord chancellor ſtated 
ths: queſtion thus: That the 


that the preamble 


gqueſtion to be put to each lord 
in Weiminfter - hall, begin- 


ning at the junior baron fit, 


* ſhall be, Is Dr. 


Henry Sache- 


* yeret gu ity of h gl crimes and 
The earl of 


' re. wEmcanors ;?“ 
Neottiughe ur W that the 
words o men crimes and miſde- 


meanors be leſt out, and was ſe- 
conded by the lord 


| North and 
Grey. wut the earl of Whar- 
ton ſaid, 


« fered was unfair; for the com- 


© mone haviag impeached Dr. 
Sacheverel of high crimes and 


c rs eee and the lords 


© having. agreed and reſolved, 
mat the commons had made 
285 che impea zchment, 1 it ne- 


innocent of the 
6 other; 2nd vet if they were 
0 give their judgment, as this 
* queition was ſtated, how could 


HO w 


accordingly.' 
lord p moved, 


A 


„That what was of- 


** 


K 


a 


Vote 


* ceſſurily followed, that he was 

« guilty of the ſaid crimes and 
© miſdemeanors.? To moderate 
the matter, the duke of Buck- 


ingham propoſed, that the que- 


ſtion be thus altered, of the crimes 
and miſdemcanors charged upon 
him by the impeachment; to 


which the earls of Wharton and 
Sunderland readily agreed; but 
the earl of Jerſey excepted agaiſt 
the queſtion, as being complex or 
complicated. 


The lord Guern- 
ſey purſued the ſame objection, 
for the reaſon he alledged before, 
viz. That ſome peers might 
think Dr. Sacheverel guilty of 


© ſome of the crimes charged 
upon him by the Impeachment | 
of the commons, and innocent 


of the other; and urged an 
© inſtance of an indictment con- 
* cerning ſeveral charges, in 
< which cafe the jury is not to 


© anſwer generally, but parti- 


«* cularly to each offence, be- 
« cauſe the judge goes by the 
« verdict, and impoſes the line 
Therefore his 
«That each 
peer ſhould give his Joggment 


- ſeverally to en article.“ To 
this the lord Sommers apſwered, 


„That the matter of fact 2 
already ſettled, though every 
peer Nee and diilent: 
that the lord Guernſey's ob- 


£ Jection, groun nded on the in- 


* ſtance he brought in of in- 
c dictments in the courts. below, 
was very impioper, . becauſe, 
as his lordſhip himſelf had 
ſaggelled, the lords are dan } 
judges an nd Jury. 'That, 

Jury, they might, in TY 
auge, pronounce the dattor | 


f guilty £2 


0 F ENGLAND. 


It was next moved, that 1709-10. 
he mos be 1 of all preferments during theſe thre 
| es” | TER years; 


vote 11 0 was fixed to three years. 


guiltv, though they thought 
him guilty only of one article : 
but that the lords, who did 
© not think him guilty of all the 
four articles, "might, after- 
0 yards, as judges, moderate 
the puniſhment.* The earl of 
Nottingham replied, © That, for 


his part, he thought Dr. Sa. 


© cheverel guilty of no crime; 


and moved, that the particle be 


left out, and the queſtion put 
thus ; © E Dr. Henry Sacheve- 
« rel guilty of high crimes and 


© miſdemeanors charged upon 


* him by the een 
Which was agreed to. 


Then it being propoſed to 


conſider what anſwer each lord 
ſnould give, the lord Halifax 
ſaid, That, according to the 
uſage of parliament, the lords 
ought to anſwer content, or not 
content. 
alledged, That content, or 
© not content, was not an ade- 
c quate anſwer to the queſtion :? 


: and both the earl of Notting- : 


ham, and the lord Guernſey, 


his brother, urged, * That there 


were ſeveral precedents for 


« guilty, or not guilty, upon my 


> ondary: but did not remem- 


Aber any for content, or not 


content.“ The lord Halifax 


18 weintained his aſſertion, | and 
: ſaid, He wondered, the lord 
© Nottin gham did not know there 


Were procedent for Rog 


_* or not content; and inflanced 


ein the lord Heintel s trial, 


in which the lords be we their 
On the 
other hand, che lord Guernſey 


judgment that way.” 


inſiſted upon anſwering guilty 
or not gu ys And was feconded 


© their houſe 


" Pub. Te lord Ferrers 


- Way replied, 


by the lord Ges tber who ſaid, 
That there was a difference 
between the lords voting in 


in Weſtminſter- hall; and that 


the precedent mentioned by 
* the lord Halifax was an ex- 


* traordinary one, made in an 
extraordinary 2 The lord 
Halifax moved for i rehing the 


Journals; and the earl of Whar- 
ton for following precedents, 

The clerk turned to, and read the 
precedent of the lord Sommers's 


impeachment, in which the peers 
gave their judgment by content 


of not content. But the earl of 
Rocheſter deſiring, that other pre- 


=] 


cedents might be ſearched, and ur- 
ging, that "there was e | 


between the lords voting in their 
houſe and in Weſt inter hall; 

the duke of Buckingham an- 
fwered, © 


< neſs of the place: and there- 


fore the queſtion ought to be 


© an{wered; as if they were itt 


the houle, content, or not con- 
tent.“ . this the earl of 
That content, or 
© not content; was a very im- 
« proper and ungrammatical an- 


ſwer to the queition, Is Dr. 


Sacher erel guilty of tagh 
And therefore | 


« crimes, &c. 
c either the aueſtion ouvht to be 
r or the anſwer be, 


gnilty, or not gan. e Ten 


tie lord Ferrers:enii.iyourcd to 


ſhew the inconvenie nciss, err 


<3 „ might 


promi ſcuoully W 
© ſometimes in confuſion, and 
_ © their giving their judom ents 


hat the t: ial was the 
* fame in Weſtminſter-hall, as 
© if the lords were in their 
o hoplhg that they removed to 
« the hall only for the ſpaciouſ- 
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1709-10. yeats ; upon that the houſe was divided, fifty-nine were for 
nad the ves and 5 againſt it; o that that was laid aſide, 


The 


4 ſeemed inconſiſtent with 
© nſual method of juſiice in that 
© houſe.? 
Ingham urged on the ſame fide, _ 
That, ſince the judgment of 


the houſe in this caſe cught to 


0 

c 

Cc 

e 
Crimes and miſdemeanors, and 
28 

0 

6 
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might Alten the putting aho - 
queſtion, ' as propoſed, alledp- 
ing, That ſome of the peers 
© there preſent; might hereafter 
be impeached, and repent too 


© late the having made ſuch a 


« precedent of giving judgment 


generally.“ The earl of An- 
gleſey purſued the ſame argu- 


ment; adding, that if the que- 


tion was put, and anſwered ge- 


nerally, the majority of the peo- 

ple, would not know what the 
doctor was condemned for. 

which the lord chancellor readily 


To 
replied, « That every body would 


+ know he was either guilty, 
© or not guilty of the crimes 
s charged on him by the im- 
8) peachment of the houſe of 
commons.“ 
Mar inſiſted, That every peer 
bovrgkt to de at liberty to vote, 
# guilty or not guilty to every 
g article; otherwise it might 
«© happen, that the majority of 
the houſe might think Dr. Sa- 


But the earl of 


* cheverel innocent upon each 


« aiticle 3 yet, by this method 


of a general anſwer, he might 
* be condemned of all; which 


the 


'The duke of. Buck- 


be a declaration of the Jaw, 


the condition of the people 
would be moſt miſcrable, to 


have pariſhment fer hiob- 


net have a probability of in- 
forming themſelves, 


what the 
_ © crimes thereby puniſhed were, 
2 M hey could net lara 


K 


from this 1 8 FAIL ON | 
tion: and that, this uncer. 
tainty being in the caſe of a 
clergyman 75 preaching, it 
might create ſome fears in 
good men, when they preach 
ſome doctrines of the church 
of England, particularly that 
of non-reliftance, The earl 
of Sunderland calling for the 
queſtion, the earl o Angleſey 


Iv; * * 


inſiſted on the inconveniencies 
of anſwering generally to it. 
Whereupon the lord chancellor 


mentioned four inconveniencies 
that might enſue: Firſt, That 
« clergymen, would know, that 


© to. preach againſt the revolu- 


tion, was a high crime _ . 
« miſdemeanor : ſecondly, 


« preach againſt the N i 


© thirdly, againſt the union: 


and, fourthly, that to reflect 
„on the queen's miniſters, and 
« ſupgeſt, that the church is in 
danger under her majeſty's 
. adminiſtration, were likewiſe 
© high crimes and miſdemean- 


© ors. Theſe, ſaid his lord- 


| ſhip, are the only inconve- 
© niencies, 


that I can foreſee, 
will attend this judgment. 


The earl of Wharton c. Hing 


then for the queſtian, the uke 
of Shrewſbury ſaid, « That le 


did not think the doctor guiliy 


« of the firſt article, though le 


© had as great a ſhare as any 
man in. the late revolution, 
and would ever. go as far 35 
| 0 any to vindicate che memory 
__ © of our late glorious deli erer. 


That he thought the church 


ſaſe under her majeſty-s admi- 
« niſtration z but he would 110t 
2 1 it t made a high crime and 


miſlemeancr | 
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The ſermons were ordered to be burnt in the preſence of the 1705-10. _ 


lord-mayor and the ſheriffs of London, which was done ; wry 


«© miſdemeanor to ſay, That the 


church is in danger, becauſe 
times might come, when it 
might really be in danger.“ And, 
in concluſion, his grace inſiſted 
on his voting article by article. 
The lord Caermarthen, the earl 


Nottingham did the like: but, 
the ſame being oppoſed by ſome 
other peers, the lord chancellor 


at laſt propoſed this queſtion, 
„Whether the anſwer to be 
given by cach lord ſhould be 


e "] e 
guilty or not guilty only! 
Which being reſolved in the af- 
firmative, then the main que- 


be aſked, © Is Henry Sacheve- 
rel, doctor in divinity, guilty 


_ © of high crimes and miſdemea- 
nor, charged upon him by the 
_ © impeachment of the houſe of 
_ * commons ? This was like 
_ wite carried in the affirmative ; 


when four and thirty lords en- 


tered their proteſt, importing, 


in ſubſtance, © That the obliging 
© every lord to anſwer gener ally 


ſtion containing all the arti- 
a kind of tacking upon them- 
ing of matters of a different 


one and the ſame determina- 


oy 
C« 
Vor negative; fince whoever 
c thought Dr. Sacheverel guilty 
"8 
4 
6 
6 


of one part, and innocent of 


© the other, would be obliged 
either to approve what he 


condemned, or condemn what 


K „ „ 4 „ „ 


thereby puniſhed, ae. 


guilty or not guilty, to a que- 
cles of his impeachment, was 
ſelves by an unneceffary join- 
nature, and ſubjecting them to 7 
tion; and conſequently, might 


4 prejudice the right every peer 
bad to give a free affirmative 


only 


© he approved. 7 2. They con- 


« ceived, there was at lealt a 
« pollibility, that though a ma- 
jority of the houſe was admit- 
ted to vote to the articles ſe- 
parately, and might think him 
innocent upon each articie z 
yet, by this method of a ge- 
neral anſwer, he nught be 
condemned of all; which 

ſeemed not to be conliſtent 
with the uſual method of juſ- 
_ tice in this houſe. 3. That 
ſince the judgment of the 
houſe, in this caſe, ought to 
be a declaration of the law ; 
the condition of the people 
would be moſt miſerable, to 
have puniſhment inflicted ſor 
high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
and not have a poſſibility of 


* informing themſelves, what the 
« 


high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
For 
„the people's only guide is the 


law; and they can never be 


guided by what they can never 
© be informed of. And that, 
« this uncertainty being in the 
« caſe of a clergyman for preach- 
ing, it might create ſome fear 


in good men, when they preach 
< ſome dotirines of the church 


of England, paricalerly that 
* of non: reſiſtance; and might 
© be made uſe of by ill ones, 
as an excuſe ſor the neglect of 
that duty, which upon ſome 
occaſions is required.? 


On the 2oth of March, about 


three o'clock in the afternoon, 
the lords and commons having 
taken their reſpective ſeats, and 


their lord ſhips houſe being e- 
ſumed, the lord chancellor de- 


clared, that they had agreed 


22.4 


upon 


1 coral Lavi 
doctor to the ths. 
him to kneel down, 
_ chancellor told him, 
lords bavipg with 
candour and equity, 81 
and conſidered the articles exhibi- 
ted againſt him, with the allega- 
tions to make good | 
and What had been offered by his 


Iord ſeverally. 


the do 2e or = {tar 


. before 


© 


4 ed 
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upon a queſtion to be put to each 
And then his 
lordſhig having put the queſtion, 
beginning at the junior baron, 
firſt, fixty-nine lords declared 
Dr. 8 Sacheverel guilty, and fif- 
ty tv/0 not guilty. 
chancellor, 
votes, 


The lord 
having caſt up the 


and cauſed 
tne lord 


8 uſual 
examined 


che ſan te, 


9 


ouncil and himſelf in his de- 


higb crimes and miſd:meanors 
2arged upon him by the com- 
mons of Great Britain; Then 


ading up, made a 


fence, had found him g. ullty of 


North Ceci $ importig 'S» 6 that not : 
* hay: NY b © n {nfo red to be at 


F4 they ſordſh: ups bar, while their 


«© lordſhips were giving their 
votes; fe hoped he might no. 


be permitied: o put in a plea, 


ſentence upon him, 


6 offer 'Þr?;, that, by the opi- 
non of all the judges, the par- 
tteular words, ſur: poſed. to ve 
« crimival,” cught to have been 
* expreſdy: ſpecif ed in the arti- 
es of impeach ment againtt 
him. . Secondly, | 
title of the. ſaid ticles the 


* 


* 
7 
1 
(„ Or A TANNG 
CULLITONS 654 


Gi eat-Erit An,” 


declared Pr. Sacheverel 
guilty; and my uſher of the 


brought the of the doRor's plea z and reſolv- 


that the 


city of 
their lerdſhips paſſed 


That he 
was adviſed by his council to 


{ame were aid to be exhibi- 
n the name of all che | 


only the lord-mayor being a member of the houſe of com- 
: mond, did not think he Was bound to be preſent (o). 


With 


id ok ile 8 of 
ſhires, who make part of the 
commons of Great- Britain, 
were not mentioned with the 


* 


A 


knights, citizens, and bur- 


geſſes in parliament aſſembled, 
Both which he begged their 

© lo: ſhips to take into conſider- 
* ation,” The lords, being re- 
turned to their houſe, conſidered 


ed, that the ſame was: frivolous, 
and that they would the next 


day conſider what cenſure to paſs 
upon him. 


HR. 

(o) The ſentence paſſed upon 
him was, that Henry Sacheverel, 
doctor in divinity, ſhall be, and 
is hereby injoined not to preach 
during the term of three years 
neut enſuing. That Dr. Henry 
SacheverePs two printed ſermons, 
referred to by the impeachment 


of the houſe of commons, ſhall 


be burnt before the Royal Ex- 
change in London, between the 


hours of twelve and one, on 
Monday the 27th dayof this in- 

ſtant March, by the hands of the 
common hangman, in the Pre- 


ence of the lore-mayor of the 
London, and the two 
Möericts of London ang. Mid- 
ſex. NI 
The lord. mayor, who was not 
2 little mortified at his being, by 
the lords ſentence, obliged to af 
fiſt at the burning of a ſermon, 


Which he had approved, and 
commanded to he printed (as Dr. 


Sacheverel aſſerted in the dedica- 


tion) deſired and moved, that he 


might be excuſed from attend- 


Irs at the execution, he being a 


member of the houſe: and 44. 8 


bate ? ALINg, 1 it Was deferred til! 


-the 


1 the bouſe * fied what an⸗ 
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With Sacheverel's ſermons, the famous decree of the uni- 


verſity of Oxford paſled in their convocation, July 21, 1683, 
was, at the ſame time, veted by the lords to be burnt, 


This decree had been given in evidence by the doctor at his 
trial, in which the abſolute authority of princes, and unal- 


terableneſs of the hereditary right of ſucceeding to the 


crown, were aſlerted in a very high ſtrain. 


The commons alſo, upon a complaint made to them of A |Sucherere!'s 


| book intitled,” collections of paſſages referred to by Dr. © 


0 Sacheverel, in his anſwer to the Articles of his impeach- books — 
| © ment,” ordered the fame to be burnt. On the other hand, Pr. II. C. 
| the doctor's friends complained to the houſe, of a book in- 


titled, © the rights of the chriſtian church, &c.“ and a de- 


fence of it, in two parts, with a letter from a country at- 
torney to a country parſon, concerning the rights of the 
church; and Le Clerc's judgment of that book in his biblio- 
theque choiſie. All which were condemned to the flames; 
as was alſo a treatiſe of the word perſon, by John Clendon 


of the Inner-Temple. Not content with this, the torjes 


moved ſor an addrefs for a faſt, to deprecate the divine ven- 
geance, which there was juſt reaſon to fear, on account of 


the horrid blaſphemies lately publiſhed in the kingdom. 
| Thoſe who ſupported this motion, thought not only to cait 


a reflection on the whigs, as encouragers of fuch writings, 
but allo to jutlify what the doctor had advanced in his ſer- 
mon about the danger of the church, which he had afcrib- 


ed to the here:.cal and blaſphemous poſitions lately printed. 
But their delign was caſily icen through, and therefore the 


majority added to the addreſs, many of which blaſphe- 


mies nave again, in a moſt irregular, extraordinary, and 


inſolent manner been printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, 
« throughout the kingdom, to the ſcandal of good chriſti- 


“ ans, by Dr. Henry Sacheverel,” Upon this addition the 


oh 


| tories would have dropped the addreſs, but it was preſented _ 


to he: query. Who, e on that account Ampere 


= - think proper to appoint. ke 1 ſoon, but would con- 


00 * lider of it at a more convenient timc. 


ſwer the lord-mayor had return- 


ed to the Wer when 1 that bulincls Was cropped. 


7 


The Oxford 


a8 gecree voted 
containing ſeveral poſitions contrary to the conſtitution of tobe burnt 


the kingdom, and deſtructive to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, Pr. H. L. 


goon e of kin activ 


he would attend, or not; and ſo 


1 


3 
Wo... 
\ 
14 
[4] 
4 
1 
1 
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1710. As foon as it was known what a mild ſentence the lords 
 &VV& had paſſed upon Dr. Sacheverel, thoſe, who ſupported him 
during his trial, expreſſed an inconceivable gladneſs, as if 
they had pet a victory; bone-fires, illuminations, and other 
marks of joy, appeared not only in London, but over the 


_ whole kingdom. However, much greater effects than theſe 


The parlia- 
ment proro 
„ ee 
(p) During the trial a bill was 
ordered to be brought in for 


limiting the number of officers, 
military or civil, in the houſe of 
commons. Mr. Wortley Mon- 


tague was chairman of the grand 


hope, and other leading men of 
the whig party, promoted it. 
It paſſed the houle of commons, 


but was rejected by the houſe of 


lords; where not only the earl 
of Wharton, but the earl of 
Scarborough, and the lord North 
and Grey ſpoke againſt it. 
Houſe of commons, having exa- 


mined the ſubject- matter of the 


| petition of the creditors of the 
mine- adventure, reſolved unani- 
mouſly, March 31, © that Sir 


Humphrey Mackworth, depu- 
_ © ty-governor of the Mine-Ad- 


venturers, was guilty of ma- 


frauds, and indirect practices, 
in violation of the charter gran- 


E 
: 
£ 
« 
. 
4 
< mantifeit wrong and oppreſſion 
c 
© tors of the ſaid company: and, 
that he might not run away, a 
bill was ordered to be brought 
3n, © to prevent Sir Humphrey 
Mackworth leaving this king- 
dom, and alienating his eftate 


till the end of the next ſeſhon mittances from their relations in 


France, the bill was dropped. 


3 


of parliament.“ This gentle- 


man had written ſeveral polemi- 


The 


ny notorious and ſcandalous 


of the e and credi- 


rejoicings were produced by it, as will hereafter be ſeen. 
"This affair being over, and the ſupplies all granted, 
beſides which little more was done this ſeſſion (p), the 


cal as well as devotional tracs,. 


and was for many years of great 
note with the high- party. For 
which reaſon, on the change of 
the miniſtry, nothing more was 


heard of his proceedings. 
committee, and general Stan- 


A bill was alſo brought in for 
ſettling the African trade, but 


was not brought to perfection. 
Some of the French refugees, 
ſettled in England, petitioned _ 
the houſe of commons, that as 


the French proteſtants were by 
the French king declared to be 
outlawed and excluded from 
claiming any inheritance in 
France, and as, on the contrary, 


many perſons living in France, 
did frequently claim here and 


inherit the eſtates of their de- 
ceaſed relations, to the prejudice 
of the remoter relations ſettled 


in her majeſty's deminions; they 


begged leave for a bill © to pre- 
© clude the ſubjects of the French 


| king, reſiding in his domini- 
ted to the ſaid company, in 


* bons, from claiming any eſtates 
breach of his truſt, and to the . 


© of their relations dying in 


her majeſty's dominions.* Mr. 
Hampden brought in a bill for 
this purpoſe; but upon the pri- 


vate ſuggeſtions of ſome eminent 
French proteſtants, that it would 


be prejudicial to themſelves and 
other refugees, who from time 
to time received conſiderable re- 
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queen, on the 5th of April, came to the houſe of peers, 


. and made the following ſpeech to both houſes :_ 


cc 
cc 


« 


cc 
60 
40 


cc 


cc 
CC 


op lords and gentlemen, 


1 T is with great ſatisfaction, that I come Vit at this 
2 time, to return you my hearty thanks for the marks of 


« ay and affection, which you have given me through 


the whole courſe of this ſeſſion. 


„And I am to thank you, gentlemen of the hols” of 
commons, in a very particular manner for the great diſ- 
patch, which you have made in providing, ſo early in the 
year, ſuch great and effectual ſupplies for the public ſer- 
vice. This cannot but make me very deſirous to repeat 
© the aſſurances I gave you at the opening of the ſeifion, 


that they ſhould be very carefully IN to the uſes, for 


0 which You have Agnes: them, 


. My lords and gentlemen, 


cc 
c 


. 
c 
1 


« T cannot ſufficiently expreſs t to you my great concern, 
that you have had ſo neceſſary an occaſion of taking up a _ 
great part of your: time towards the latter end of this 
ſeſſion. 15 
I am confident no prince, that ever ſat on the throne, 
© has been more really and ſincerely kind to the church than 


m yſolf, nor ever had a more true and tender concern for 


its welfare and proſperity than I have, and always ſhall 


continue to have. 


The ſuppreſſing immorality, and profane and other 


„ wie ked and malicious libels, is what I have always ear- 


(e 


tunity to give my content to any laws, that might effec- 
« tually conduce to that end, But, this being an evil com- 
plained of in all times, it is very injurious to take a pre- 
tence from thence to inſinuate, that the chu: ch! is in any | 


danger from my adminiſtration. | - 
I could heartily wiſh, that men would Andy to be 


cc 


ce 
(4 


cc 
cc 


(0 
ce 


neſtiy recommended, and ſhall be glad of the firſt oppor- 


quiet, and do their own buſineſs, rather than buſy them 
ſelves in reviving queſtions and diſputes of a very high 
„ nature, which muſt be with an ill intention, fince they can 


only tend to foment, but not to heal our divifions and 


animoſities. 


For my own part, as it has pleaſed God to give rel 
o m / endeavours for the union of my two kingdoms, 


6 which 


Ay 
as — 


_ 
F i « td 
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« which I muſt eſteem one of the greateſt bleſlings of my 
ce reign; fo Þ hope his divine goodneſs will ſtill continue fa- 


< yourable, and make me the happy inſtrument of that yet 


© more deſirable union of the hearts of all my people in the 


„ bonds of mutual affection, that ſo there may remaia 10 
c other contention among you, but who ſhall exceed the 
cc other in contributing to advance our en e | 


& and ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
« Finding by the advices from abroad, that our army has 


< not. yet taken the field, and that the plenipotentiaries of 
France are ſtill in Holland, I think it proper at preſent to 


make the prorogation but for x very ſhort time.” 
Accordingly the lord-chancellor prorogued the parlia- 


ment only to the 18th of e when it was farther | 


| prorogued 


The queen | 


The queen” $ e thus her concern, that there was 4 
cauſe given for what had taken up ſo much time, and her 


wiſhing that all her people would be quiet and mind their 
CWN buſincls, rather than employ themſelves in reviving 
diſputes, ſeemed to look a different way from what had been 
v-hiſpered about. But ſoon after her proceedings (as will be 
ſeen) revived thoſe whiſpers again. 


ſpoke towith by the queen, to ſpeak more freely to her "of her affairs, 


great free- 
dom by 


__ biſhop 
Burnet, 


than he had formerly ventured to do, he told her what re- 
ports were ſecreily ſpread of her through the nation, as if 


| ſhe favoured the deſi gn of bringing the pretender to ſucceed _ 


to the crown, upon a bargain that ſhe mould hold it during 
her life : he was ſuce theſe reports were ſpread about by per 
ſons, who were in the Gorge of thoſe, that were Pellet 


cd to know her mind: he was well aſſured, the jacobites of. 


Scotland had, upon her coming to the crown, ſent up one 


Ogilby of Boyne, who was in great eſteem among them, 
to propoſe the bargain to her; he, when he went mack, 
gave the party full aſſurances that ſhe accep ted of it: this, 
he ſaid, he had from ſome of the lords of Scotland, Who 
were then in the ſecret with the profeſſed jacobites. The 
earl of Cromarty made a ſpecch in parliament contradicting 
this, and, alluding, to the diſtinction of the Calviniſts, made 
between the ſecret oY the revealed will of God; he aſſured 


| 1 the queen had no ſecret will contrary to that ſhe de- 


clared: yet, at the fame time, his brother gave the party a 


ſurances to the contrary. The biſhop told the quecn al | 
this, and ſald, if ſhe Was capable of making fuch a bargain 


tor 


> {uch. 


As the biſhop of Sarum had been encouraged, this winter 1 
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fot herſelf, by which her people were to be delivered up and 


ſacrificed after her death, as it would darken all the glory of 


her reign, ſo it muſt ſet all her people to conſider of the 


moſt proper ways of ſecuring themielves, by bringing over 


the proteſtant ſucceſſors, in Which he told her plainly he 


would concur, if {he did not take effectual means to extin- 
guiſh thoſe jealouſies. He ſaid, her miniſters had ſerved her 


with that fidelity, and ſuch ſucceſs, that her making a 


change among them would amaze all the world. The glo- 
ry of queen Elizabeth's reign aroſe from the firmneſs of * ther 


councils, and the continuance of her miniſters, as the three 


laſt reigns, in which the miniſtry was often changed, had 


ſuffered extremely by it. He alſo ſhewed her, that, 10 i 


ſuffered the pretender's party to prepare the nation for his ſuc- 
ceeding her, ſhe ought not to- imagine, that, When they 

thought they had fixed that matter, they would ſtay for 95 
natural end of her life, but that they would find ways to 
ſhorten it: nor did he think, it was to be doubted, but that 


in 1708, when the pretender was upon the ſea, t they had ſome 


aſſaſſinates here, who, upon the news of his landing, would 


have tried to diſpatch her. Tt was certain, that their | intereſt 


led them to it, as it was known that their pringiples did al- 
low of it. This, with a great deal more to the ſame pur- 


poſe, the biſhop laid before the queen, who heard him 


patiently,” and, for the moſt part, ſilently; however, b, 


what ſhe "RT ſhe ſeemed deſirous to make him think, 
ſhe agreed to what he had repreſented to her ; but he fond | 


afterwards it had no effect upon her; for ſhe ſoon began the 


change of the miniſtry, by the introduction of the Tres of 
Shrewſbury, and diſmifion of tae. earl of Sunde rland, as 


Will be related. 


It is now time to take a view of the Harken abroad, 


1 | 
—— — — 


particularly in relation to the negotiations for peace, which : 


ſeemed to be proſecuted with warmth. 


The treaty at the Hague the laſt year having proved TOR New over- 


leſs, the French court thought proper to make new over- 


relident of Holſte in, con! ſung of the ve following ar- 
ticles: 3 | 


* 


15 Fa lis ately after 1 ſigning > of the peace, the French 


king would ack! ꝛowledge king Ch 1arles as king of the whole 


| mona: chy. of Spain; and not only withdraw all the ſuccours 


he bad given | an grandſon, but allo forbcar ſending him any 
HEELS | Altan 


tures of peace 
by France. 
tures of peace. In the beg inning of January 1710, the Hare. 


marquis de Lorcy fent another project to Mr. Petkum, 0 
if of Er. 
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1710. aſſiſtance for the future, and forbid his ſubjects to liſt in his 
— ſervice; and conſent likewiſe, that no part of the monarchy 
of Spain ſhould ever be united to France. 
II. As for the emperor and empire, the French king would 
*veftore Straſburg and Briſac; content himſelf with Alfatia, 
according to the literal ſenfe of the treaty of Munſter ; leave 
the empire Landau; raze the fortifications he had built on 
1 | the Rhine from Baſil to Philipſburg ; and acknowledge both 
| | the king of Pruſſia and the elector of Hanover. 


1 III. As to England, he would acknowledge queen Anne, 
* and the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; reſtore Newfound- 
Aland, and agree to a mutual reftitution of all, that had been 


men! in the Weſt-Indies on both ſides; demoliſh the forti- 
fications of Dunkirk, and ruin the harbour thereof; and con- 
ſent to the pretender's leaving France. 

IV. As to the ſtates- general, he would yield to them tis a 

barrier all the places ſpecified in the twenty-ſecond article of 
| the preliminaries, and confirm what he had offered to them 
10 with reſpect to their trade. 
1 V. As to the duke of Savoy, that he was willing to grant 

| tze demands made for him by the allies 3 but that he like- 

=_ | wiſe demanded, that the electors of Cologne and Bavaria 

2 - OW be reſtored to their eſtates and Unities. 


| | -- - Rees being «fled by the allies, the F french 1 re- 
1 ſolved to make other overtures, and diſpatched a cabinet- 
14 courier to the Hague with a letter from the marquis de 
44 Torcy to Petkum. The courier arrived the 2d of February, 
3 at the Hague, and brought a freſh project of peace to be 
| 1 1 communicated to the allies, which differed little from the 
HT | former, or rather was an amplification of it. It was in the 
main the fame with the preliminaries, but caſt into another 
form, which as effectually deſtroyed the preliminaries, as if | 
it had been put into no form at all, beſides ſeveral material 
By 8 alterations. For the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
1 © there was a promiſe only. The clauſe in the fourth article, 
= whereby the French king engaged to take in concert with | 
| the allies proper meaſures to oblige his grandſon to it, was 
left out. The reſtoring the electors of Cologne and Bava- | 
ria was inſiſted on as a preliminary, and of the elector of 
Bavaria in particular to the palatinate, in contradiction to 
the preliminaries, by which it was agreed it ſhould remain to | 
1 the elector palatine, whom the emperor had ſome time be- 
1 fore put into poſſeſſion of it; than which nothing could be 
4 N mare cams no prince having ſuffered fo was” from 
1 5 on ny 2 
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France as one of them, or deſerved o ill of the emperor as 


the other. As for the thirty-ſeventh article, the expedient 
offered was three towns in Flanders of his own chuſing; an 
offer of no conſequence, fince he would never give any 


towns, that the allies could think a tolerable ſecurity for ſo 


important a point. But to compleat the project, and that 
the deſign and end of the preliminaries might be intirely 


ſubverted, it was propoſed, that the execution of all the ar- 8 


ticles be deferred, till the treaty be concluded, and the rati- 


fications exchanged. The marſhal d'Uxelles and the abbot 


de Polignac, afterwards a cardinal, were appointed the 
French king's plenipotentiaries, and to meet thoſe of the al- 
lies at Antwerp, or any other place, if the allies would ſend 
the neceſſary paſſports. This project being communicated 


by Petkum to the penſionary, and by him to the plenipoten- 


tiaries of the emperor and the queen of Great-Britain, ſe- 
veral conferences were held between theſe miniſters and the 


deputies of the ſtates-general. The reſult of which was, 5 


that the French courier was ſent back, the 13th of Februa- 
ry, N. S. with an anſwer from Petkum to the marquis de 
Torcy's letter, importing, “ that the allies required, that 


« his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould declare, in plain and ex- 


« preflive words, that he conſented to all the preliminaries, 
« except the ſeven and thirtieth article; which done, the al- 


lies would ſend paſſports to his miniſters, to treat of an 


« equivalent for that article.” When the French court ſaw 


ſo much firmneſs on the part of the allies, they thought fit 


to recede, and give the ſtates all the aſſurances the moſt ex- 


preſs words could do, that the king agreed to all the preli- 


minaries; and if they would conſent, that his miniſters 
ſhould come and confer with them on the thirty-ſeventh ar- 
ticle, he hid not doubt, but what ſhould be propoſed from 


him, would be to their ſatisfaction. "The ſtates therefore 
ſent back the expreſs (which had brought the French king's 
anſwer) with paſſports for the French plenipotentiaries. But 


as the ſuſpicions, which the French pave of their infincerity, 


made the ſtates purſue the moſt effectual meaſures for an 


early campaign; fo i put them upon taking the beſt care 
they could, that, if no good ſhould come from the renew- | 
ing of the conferences, they might prevent the miſchief, 


which they apprehended was deſigned by them. As they 


forcſauy the ill effects of ſuffering the French miniſters to 

come into their country, who, by their agents, were every 
where ſtirring up the people againſt the government, as if the _ 
war was prolonged without neceflity ; they . propoſed, upon 
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1710. Antwerp being diſliked, to ſend their deputies, Buis and 


Vanderduſſen, to treat with the miniſters of F rance, either 


at Maerdyke or Gertruydenberg. The French liked neither 


were met the day before by Buis and Vanderduſſen at Macr- ; 


of theſe places, but, when no other could be obtained, they 
choſe the laſt, where they arrived the 19th of March, but 


dyke, who had a conference with them. The next day 


they had another with them, which laſted ſeveral hours, and 
then the deputies ſet out for the Hague to make their report 
to the ſtates. 


Addreſs to 
the queen to 


ſend over the 


D. of Marl- 


borough. 
Pr. H. C. 


By this time the dukt of Marlborough was come to the 
Hague. When the ſtates ſent the paſſports for the French 
- miniſters, they wrote in very preſſing terms to the queen, 


to ſend over the duke of Marlborough before the end of 


February. The houſe of commons likewiſe being informed, 


that advances were made towards renewing a negotiation of 


this was the laſt parliamentary reſpect ſhew'n the ae it 


peace, voted an addreſs to the queen to ſecond the requeſt 
of the ftates-general, about ſending the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to- Holland, The lords concurring in the addreſs, it 
was preſented by both houſes on the 18th of February. As 


will not 1 e to inſert it at large: 


| May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


WI your majeſty? s moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjeds; 


the lords fpiricual and temporal, and commons, 
in parliame nt aſſembled, having reaſon. to believe, that 
< the negotiations of peace will ſuddenly be renewed in 


Holland; and being juttly apprehenſive of the crafty and 


< infinuating deſigns of our enemies, to create diviſions a- 


mong your allies, or by amufing them with deccitful ex- 


Ry * Stations of peace, to retar 4 theit preparations for war, 


“ do think ourſelves bound in duty, moſt humbly to repre- 
ſent to your majeſty, of how great importance we con- 


ceive it is to the intereſt of the common Cauſe, that the 
duke of Marlborough ſhould be abroad at- this critical 
juncture. 


« We cannot but ko this opportunity to. 4 our 


« ſenſe of the great and unparalleled i ervices of the duke of 


« Marlborough, and, with all imaginable duty, do applaud 


% your majeſty's great wiſdom in havin To e the ſame 

perſon with the great characters of general, and plenipo- 
tentiary, who, in our humble pinion, is moſt capable 
of diſcharging two uch important truſts, We 3 e 
=, 75 ; : £ e „ make 
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cc make it our humble requeſt, that you will be pleaſed to 


f 
* order the duke of Marlborough's immediate departure for NS. - 13 N 


« Holland, where his preſence will be equally neceſſary, to 
e affiſt at the negotiations of peace, and to haſten the pre- 
<« parations for an early campaign, which will moſt effec- 
c tually diſappoint the artifices of our enemies, and pro- 


“ cure a ſafe and honourable peace for your my and : 


6 — allies.” 1 


Her majeſty O anſwer. 


My 13 and gentlemen, oh 


© ] am fo ſenſible of the neceſſity of the duke of Marl. 


&« borough's preſence in Holland, at this critical juncture, 
that I have already given the neceſſary directions for his 


| © immediate departure; and I am very glad to find, by this i 
c addreſs, that you concur with me in a juſt ſerie of the 


60 duke of e eminent ſervices.” 


"Thar is no doubt but the States letter, and the parlia - ” 


ment's addreſs, were intended to let the queen ſee what con- 


hdence they put in the duke of Marlborough, and how 


neceſſary they thought his ſervice for carrying on the Common 
cauſe, whether by arms or treaty. But it was without any 


effect; for, whatever ſoft words the queen made uſe of in 


her . ſhe was at that time determined to change mi- 
niſters and meaſures. The duke ſet out the next day We 


Harwich, and landed in Holland the 7th of March. 
Four days after, Buys and Vanderduſſen returned to the 


Hague. The next morning they had à conference with the | 


duke of Marlborough, the lord Townſhend, and count 


Zinzendorf, in the preſence of the penſionary and the depu- 


ties of the ſtates, wherein they made the following report : 
1 The French plenipotentiaries had endeavoured, in the firſt 
« place, to perſuade them, that it was the intereſt of the 


* allies to make a ſeparate peace with France, excluſive of 
© Spain; and to render the ſame more effectual, and remove 
* the umbrage the allies ſeemed to have taken, that the 
© king of France might underhand aſſiſt his grandſon, his 


* mot chriſtian majeſty WAS willing to enter into the moſt 
© ſolemn engagements to the contrary, and give Cautionary 


© towns for the performance of his promiſe.” The deputies 


of the ſtates anſwered, © "Theſe offers of France were nct 


© lufficient z and, the allies having chiefly undertaken ths 


* war for reſtoring the Monarchy of Spain to the houſe of 
"Obs XVII. _ Ts C Auſt) ia, 
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8 Auſtria, they could not treat with the French king (who 


© had placed his grandſon on the Spaniſh throne) ne 90 
ſtipulating, that he ſhould relinquiſh the fame; adding, | 
the high "allies would be very much ſurprized to hear, 
that, after the preſſing inſtances, the French had made for 


< theſe conferences, their plenipotentiaries were come to offer 


what had been already rejected; and would doubtleſs take 
it as an evidence, that their court was not ſincere, and 
+ ſought only to amuſe the allies.” Meſſieurs d'Uxelles and 
2 Polignac pretended, © They did not know that any ſuch 


thing had been yet offered; but they were told, that, 
though miniſters might be allowed ſometimes to diſſemble, 


tlemen made large proteſtations of their maſter's ſincere in- 


fection of the Spaniards for that 1 and at laſt de- 


it to king Philip; concluding, if the allies would conſent 
to give him Naples and Sicily, king Philip might be in- 
duced to reſign the reſt to the archduke. They ur ed, 


of trouble, ad: ſecure to the houſe of Auftria the monar- 


certain, it might {till happen that the allies would be 
having repreſented that ſuch a partition was contrary to 


themſelves acknowledged for the foundation of the treaty, 
they declared, -in expreſs terms, they were ſent to heat 
what equivalent they had to propoſe for the thirty- ſeventh 


article of the preliminaries, which they excepted againſt ; 


but not to debate upon any other point. ee they 
3 parted. ee 9 


ne fame day, , to provent any jealouſies among the other 
winter of the allies, the deputies of the ſtates communi- 
cated to the Pruſſian plenipotentiaries what had been tranf- 
acted at Maerdyke; and, the next day, the ſame was in a 
more ſolemn manner : communicated to all the miniſters 2 


* 


yet this was not a fit time to make uſe of that priv lege, 
and they ought plainly to ſpeak their minds. Thoſe gen- - 


clination for peace: that he could never be prevailed upon 


to enter into a war with his grandſon, or take any other 
violent meaſures againſt him. They enlarged on the af. 


+ clared, they ſaw no other expedient for procuring the 
Spaniſh monarchy to king Charles, than to give a ſhare of 


this was the only way for preventing a farther effuſion of 
chriſtian blood, and which would fave the allies abundance 


chy of Spain; whereas, the fortune of the war being un- 


obliged to make ace upon other terms. The deputies 
confuted theſe reafons without any great difficulty; and 


the treaties, which the allies had amongſt themſelves, and 
to the whole tenor of the preliminarics, which the French 
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: the allies, who were deſired to uſe their intereſt with their 


reſpective maſters, that their troops might be in a readineſs 


to begin the campaign as early as poſlible, as the moſt effec- 


tual means to force the common enemy to accept ſuch con- 
ditions, as might ſecure a ſafe and laſting peace. 5 


Six days after, an expreſs from the French plenipotentia- 
ries arrived at the Hague, and acquainted the penſionary, 
that they had received an anſwer from the court to their laſt 


diſpatches; and deſired, either that they might be per- 
mitted to come to the Hague, or that the ſtates deputies 
might again confer with them at Gertruydenberg. The firſt 


being denied, and the latter granted, meſſieurs Buys and 
Vanderduffcn ſet out for Gertruydenberg, where, on the 21ſt 
and 22d of March, they had ſeveral conferences with the 
_ miniſters of abe who again propoſed a ſeparate peace, 


_ excluſive of Spain; offering, as before, all manner of ſe- 


curity, that the moſt chriſtian king ſhould not aſſiſt his 
grandſon: which being rejected, they propoſed ſeveral ſchemes 


of partition of the Spaniſh 1 They mentioned, 


in the firſt place, Naples and Sicily for king Philip: after 


wards, that the allies would leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
| kingdom of Arragon ; and laſtly, that he would content him- 


ſelf with Sicily, Sardinia, and the Spaniſh places on the 
_ coaſt of Tuſcany, 


promiſed, and on which conſideration alone the preſent. ne- 
gotiation was agreed on by the allies; adding, they had no 
power to treat of any partition. Having Taid this, they 


took their leave of the French plenipotentiaries, who.ſent an 
expreſs to Verſailles for farther inſtructions. _ On the other 
hand, Buys and Vanderduſſen, being returned to the Hague, 


made a report of theſe conferences do the penſionary, in the 


preſence of the imperial and Britiſh miniſters, who diſpatched 


expreſſes to their reſpectiye courts, with an account of the 


propoſals made by France, which were alſo communigated 


to the ſtates of Holland, and other provinces. -. _ 
On the 22d of March, Petkum went from the Hague to 


Certtüydenberg, but without any commiſſion on the part of 


the allies, and ſolely at the deſire of the French plenipoten- 
tiarles; who, not many days after, haying given notice of 

tne return of the expreſs they had ſent to their court, the 
deputics of the ſtates ſet out again for Gertruydenberg. In 
theſe new conferences, the French plenipotentiaries inſiſted 
on a partition of ths Spaniſh dominions, KEY to the 


The Dutch deputies told the French mi- 
niſters, they were ſurprized to hear of no equivalent for the 
thirty-ſeventh article of the preliminaries, as their court had 
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17 10. ſchemes they had propoſed before; but ſeemed, however, to 
9 depart from what they had advanced in relation to Sicily 
and Sardinia, pretending that was only by way of conver- 
ſation, and demanded either Naples, with the places on the 
coaſt of Tuſcany, or the kingdom of Arragon; which oc- 
caſioned great debates. The French miniſters mentioned 
"afterwards the article of ſecurity for the performance of what 
ſhould. be ſtipulated in the preliminaries, and propoſed what 
they expected from the allies for themſelves ; but would 
not explain their meaning on the ſecurity to. be given by 
France.. to the allies, for the performance of the prelimina- 
ries. The deputies of the ſtates, being very much diſſa- 
tisfied with the plenipotentiaries of Fr. rance, frankly told 
them, The allies were tired with this way of treating, and 
therefore expected a full and clear declaration on the part 
of France on the matters already debated ; or elſe they 
© would break off all manner of cen de with them.“ 
Hereupon d'Uxelles and Polignac deſired time to ſend ano- 
ther courier to Verſailles for further inſtructions, pretend- 
ing, That the final reſolution of their maſter depended upon 
© that of the court of Madrid, which was expected about 
« that time at Verſailles." This dilatory way of treating 
confirmed the general opinion, that the French had not a real 
intention to come to a peace, even by way of partition; and 
that they had no other deſign in theſe conferences, than ei- 
ther to divide or amuſe the allies. In both of which, how- 
Prince Eu- ever, they were equally diſappointed : for, prince Eugene 
Seger the being come to the Hague on the 12th of April, and having, 
. with the duke of Marlborough and the deputies of he 
rough ſet ſtates, concerted the operations of the next campaign, for 
8 the early opening of which great magazines of dry forage 
. and other neceſſaries had been provided, thoſe two generals 
let out, on the 15th, for Tournay, near which place the 
confederate forces, quartered on the Maeſe, and 1 in Brabant 
and Flanders, were ordered to rendezvous. 

It was by many expected, that the early al of the 
confederate armies in paſſing the lines, and inveſting Doway, 
would have quickened the negotiation at Gertruydenberg. . 
But Buys and anderdulicn being again returned thither on 
the 24th of Apt! Hat the deſire of the French plenipotentia- | 
Ties. i: had eme day a conference, in which they de- 

fires! g know Whether by the laſt courier they had re 

© ceived any turthe; - znſtruftions on the grand affair, oe 

© watch they woe come into theſe provinces f?. The French. 

mine ers anſwered, they bad no other propolals to m. be | 
| | | 185 
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but what they had already offered; and told the deputies, 1710. 1 
they had expected the anſwer of the allies on their propoſals. www © 


This declaration occaſioned: ſome warm debates among 
them; and the deputies complained of the infincerity of the 


French court, telling them in expreſs terms, That the mi- 


© 'nifters of France having fo often and ſo. politively declared 


© by letters, and otherwiſe, that their plenipotentiaries were 


© to propoſe an expedient for the thirty-ſeventh article; the 


© allies could not but be ſurprized, that, after fo many con- 


© ferences, they ſhould hear nothing from them but a pro- 
poſal for the partition of the Spaniſh monarchy.” And fo 


the conference broke up without any ſucceſs. The next | 


morning the deputies of the ſtates went to take their leave 


of the French plenipotentiaries, and infinuated to them in 


general terms, © That the armies being actually in the field, 


© and no advances made in the late conferences towards . | 


__ © curing a general peace, they thought it was to no purpoſe 
__ ©to continue them.“ The French minifters alledged, they 
had made ſeveral propoſals, which, in their opinion, might 


have conduced to a general peace; and that they wondered 
the allies had made none on their part, ſince they were not 
ſatisfied with thoſe of France. They deſired likewiſe the 
Dutch deputies to give them their anſwer or declaration in 

__ writing, that they might tranſmit it to their court: but, 


this being denied, the deputies took their leaves, and the 


French plenipotentiaries diſpatched d'Uxelles's ſecretary to 
| Verſailles. Many were {till of opinion, that the late ſucceſs | 
of the allies, and the ſiege of Doway, would have obliged 


the court of France to alter their ſtyle ; and it was then 


ftrongly reported, that, in the council held at Verſailles, 


upon the firſt advice of the allies having paſſed the lines, 


there appeared a great diviſion among the princes of the 
| blood; ſome inſiſting upon the neceſſity of peace to preſerve | 


France from intire ruin; and others perſiſting in their former 


opinion, that it was better to venture the fate of another 
campaign, than to ſubmit to ſuch ignominious terms, as 


were inliſted on by the confederates. 


Upon the report made at the Hague by Buys and Vander- 


daſſen of the laſt fruitleſs conferences, the imperial miniſter 
thought fit to declare, That the emperor, his maſter, 


could not conſent to any partition of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions; and therefore propoſed, the: the French plenipo- 
b tentiaries ſhould be forthwith diſmitſed.” But the Dutch 
were of a different opinion, alledging, that, ſince the French 


miniſters had ſent an W to their court, it was but rca- 
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Er, ſonable to expect his return, and ſee whether the late pro- 
— greſs of the confederate arms had cauſed any alteration in 

the meaſures of that court. The expreſs being returned on 
the 3d of May, the French Planipotentiaries wrote the next 
day the following letter to Petkum : | 


— — _ 
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1 I cool with cur conferences had produced. a peace; 1 
but, as we have no order to make any other propoſition 
e than thoſe we have already made, v we patiently expect, 
2 55 that the deputics will come hither, to declare themſelves 
a more open manner than they have done hitherto, or 
1 “ to give us our diſmiſſion; or, at leaſt, that the penſio- 
= will ſend us an order to be Sone © 


> 
— 


n 


This letter hola S e to che . 
| and by the penſionary to the imperial and Britiſh miniſters, 
a - it was thought fit to impart it to all the miniſters of the 
| | 188 allies, who, being met on the gth of May, unanimouſly te- 
ſolved, monſicur Petkum ſhould be deſired to write to the 
French plenipotentiaries, That, ſeeing they had nothing 


further to propoſe, and the allies nothing more to ſay than | 
1 5 what they had ſaid before, it was to no purpoſe to continue | 
Fi: uſeleſs conferences; but he ſhould avoid to ſpeak any thing | 
e diſmiſſion, or order to depart, Petkum having writ a a | 


letter to that purpoſe to the French plenipotentiaries, they 
ſent him the next day an anſwer, importing, They were 
extremely concerned to ſee, that, notwithſtanding all the 
119 advances of the king their maſter for procuring peace, the 
— ſtates and the allies ſo reſolutely refuſed it; and, ſince it 
N Was thought fit to break off the negotiations, chey were 
1 8 preparing to depart. Upon this declaration, it was gene- 
1.8 _ rally believed the French plenipotentiaries would have ſet 
14 bout for Paris, for which purpoſe they had cauſed their bag- 
gage to be packed up. But, having received another courier 
7 Verſailles, they gave notice of it to Petkum, deſiring, 
ot the ſame time, that the ſtates would once more ſend their 
deputies to Gertruydenberg. "Theſe new conferences met 
with ſome difficulties, count Zinzendorf, the imperial mi- 
i niſter, having inſiſted on his being preſent : but his demand 
being over- ruled (by reaſon the other miniſters of the al- 
lies, particularly Britiſh, might with equal juſtice have 
claimed the ſame privi lege) Buys and Vanderduſſen ſet out 
the 23d of May for Gertruydenberg. Being returned to 
the Hague, they made the next day their report to the pen- 
fionary, in te preſcnce of be imperial and Britiſh mini- 
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ſters, to this effect: After many proteſtations of their 1710. 
maſter's ſincere inclination to peace, the French pleni poten- 


tiaries ſaid, his moſt chriſtian majeſty had been prevailed 
upon to retedy from the former demand he had made of 
Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the coaſt of 
Bs | uſcany 3 ; and therefore was willing, that Naples ſhould re- 


main to the houſe of Auſtria, and that king Philip ſhould 
content himſelf with Sicily, Sardinia, and the places on the 
coaſt of Tuſcany. The deputies upon this thought fit, 
without granting any part of the propoſals, to aſk the French 


| plenipotentiaries, what ſecurity they had to propoſe to the 
allies for the evacuation of Spain and the Indies by the duke 


of Anjou, ſuppoſing that theſe propoſals of a partition 


| ſhould be accepted. But they declined to give them any 
ſatisfactory anſwer. Whereupon the deputies told them, 


the allies being daily more and more convinced, that the 
French court continued the negotiation, not out of a fincere 


deſire of peace, but only to encourage their ſubjects to bear 
the more patiently the burthen of the war, they would be 


obliged to break off all further conferences with them, to 
remove all occaſions of jealouſy amongſt themſelves. The 
French made great proteſtations of their maſter's ſincerity; 


and faid, they would fend him another cxprels, with : an ac- 
count of thete conferences. 


The Dutch deputies having made the like report to the 
9 ſtates of Holland, they took no final reſolution, but deferred 


it to another meeting, in order to give the French plenipo- 


tentiaries time to receive new inſtructions from their court ; E- 
which they did the ch of June, and immediately writ a a 
letter to Petkum, with one 1u.. {ed for the penſionary, ac- 
quainting him, that, having new overtures to make, they 
deſired that meſſicurs Buys and Vanderduſſen would once 


again return to Gertruydenberg. Ihe imperial plenipoten- 
tiary renewed his former pretenſion of aſſiſting at the confe- 


rences; and being again refuſed, and his or ders from Vienna, 


to perſiſt in his demand, being poſitive he {ent an expreſs 


to prince Eugene for his opinion, who adviſed him to fol- 


low the example of the Britiſh minifters, whole miſtreſs, 


though ſhe contributed more to the war than any other of 
the allies, was yet ſo well ſatisfied of the wit dom and integ- 
rity of the ſtates-general, as to truft 10 them that prelimi- | 


” mRry negotiation of peace. 


| Buys and Vanderduflen bali” RY, ent nal the Hague, 
whit the French courier, ſent to Petkum, arrived there, 
— did not ſet out for Gs peru vs Ucnber; 7 till the 14th of June: 
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1948: The two following days they had ſeveral conferences with 
— the French plenipotentiaries, who deelared,; their maſter re- 
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ceded from the demand made in the laſt conference, of the 


Spaniſh places on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and would content 


himſelf with Sicily and Sardinia for king Philip, and uſe all 
poffible means to perfuade his grandſon to conſent to that 


pattition- This required ſome time; but, if that prince 
Would not acquieſee in this propoſal, the moſt chriſtian 


king, though he could by no means declare war againſt his 
grandſon, would yet furniſh. a ſum of money towards the 


: charges of a war to be continued againſt him, till he had 
ſurrendered Spain and the Weſt- Indies to the houſe of Au- 


ſtria- This declaration of the French plenipotentiaries being. 


reported to the penſionary, in the preſence of the imperial 
and Britiſh miniſters, occaſioned two or three conferences 
between them, and confirmed the general opinion, that the 


French had no other deſign, than either to amuſe the al- 
Hes, or to decoy them to a ſeparate” peace, excluſiwe of 
rc where, notwithſtanding their promiſes to the con- 

„they might underhand aft king Philip, and carry on 
pete WAY with fuch advantage, as might in the end tire out, 


if not exhauſt, the principal members of the alliance. I — 
imperial chiniſter was ſtill of opinion, that, ſince the French 


plenipotentiaries did not propoſe any equivalent or expedient 


for the thirty-ſeventh article of the preliminaries, which 
was the main intention of the preſent negotiation, they 
: -ought to be. immediately diſmiſſed; and therefore moved, 


that Petkum, who, on the 21ſt of June, went to Gertruy- | 
:denberg, as he pretended, for ſome private concerns, ſhould 
be deſired to ſignify to the French plenipotentiaries, that the 
zNies would not conſent to any further conferences. But it 


Was thought more adviſeable to ſend him to make the fol- 


lowing declaration on the part of the allies: I. The laſt 
-propotal. mace by the French king, of contributing a {um of 


money towards the charges of the War, to oblige the duke 


of Anjou to quit the monarchy of Spain, and content him- 


5 Ae with Sardinia apd Sici ty, if he would not do it volunta- 
ily, was not acceptable to the allies PEP ſeveral accounts; 
and namely, becauſe this would produce but a ſeparate, and 


not a general, peace, which was the end the allies propoſed 


„to | themſeives. II. The allies inſiſted to have Spain and 


che Indies delivered up, according to the tenor of the pre- 
. hminaries; III. This foundation being laid and agreed 
upon, the allies would conſent to continue the conferences 
on other ar ache "The: French: miniſt ers deferring were 
l wer 
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ſyyer to this declaration, Buys and Vanderduſſen were di- 1710. 1 
rected to ſend an (expreſs, to Gertruydenberg, who returned * 
to the Hague the loth of July, with an anſwer, importing, 
„% That, by virtue of their powers and inſtructions, chey 
„ were always in a condition to explain the ſentiments of 
£« the King their maſter; and therefore deſired that the de- 
% puties would come onee more to Gertruydenberg,” 
This being communicated to count Zinzendorf and the 
lord Townſhend, thoſe miniſters met at the penſionary's, 
Where, after à long debate, it was reſolved to ſend back | 1120 
the Dutch deputies to Gertruydenberg with this inſtruction, 40 
That they ſhould inſiſt upon a plain and poſitive anſwer to Þ 
the articles. delivered to the plenipotentiaries by Petkum. 
Buys and Vanderduſſen ſet out the next day, and had a con- 
ference with the French plenipotentiaries, that laſted about - KY 
four hours, though to as little purpoſe as the former. For, 1 
the Dutch deputies inſiſting on the declaration made on the | 
part of the allies by the reſident of Holſtein, the French 1 | 
| faid, they had no further inſtructions, but would ſend an- . 
other expreſs to their maſter for a final anſwer, which bi: | 
they would communicate upon the return of the courier, = 
for whoſe journey fifteen days were allowed. | he Dutch 
_ deputies being by this time convinced of the inſincerity of 
the French, Vanderduſſen could not forbear making ſome 
warm expoſtulations about it; to which the abbot de Polig- 
nac replied in very high terms, not without reproaching the 
"Da with ingratitude towards the crown of France, which 
had been their main ſupport upon their detection from 
Spain. Whereupon the conference, which proved to be 
the laſt, broke off unkindly. The French miniſters, not 
thinking it proper to demand another interview, on the 
20th of "July, ſent a letter to the penſionary, wherein they 
repreſented the propoſals made in the laſt conference by the 
deputies to be unjuſt, and impoiſible to be executed, and 
complained of the ill treatment they pretended they had- re- 5 
ceived in contempt of their character; of the injurious, e 
flalſe, and ſcandalous libels, which had been ſuffered to be | 1 Wi 
_ diſperſed during their ſtay at Gertruydenberg, to inflame the 13:00 
minds of thoſe, whom they were endeavouring to reconcile z _ - IR 
5 bond; of ail the letters, which they either received or writ, e bl 
_— been opened, in breach of the public faith. This 
letter being communicated to the ſtates- general, they came 
to reſolution, That the contents of it concerned not 
only their ſtate, but likewiſe all the allies, and therefore 
F aol thought it tneir duty to communicate it to their: Her ; (4:08 
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1710. © niſters reſiding at the Hague, that every thing might be 


6 
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— © done in Concert with them, as it had been hitherto, 
: That the French plenipotentiaries rejecting, by their an- 
ſwer, the propoſitions made to them, declaring, that it 
was uſeleſs to hold any more conferences upon theſe pro- 
politions, and thereby breaking off the negotiations on 
that ſubject, nothing more remained to be done on the 
part of the allies, than to acquieſce therein, and to enter 
into no more conferences, as long as the enemy ſhould 
continue in ſuch ſentiments. And the ſieurs Buys and Van- 
derduſſen were, by this reſolution, required to ſignify the 
ſame by 4 letter to the French plenipotentiaries, without 


< entering into a debate upon the contents of their letter, 
© notwithſtanding it might be eaſily confated, as well with 
| Accoraingly Buys and Van- 
derduſſen returned a ſhort anſwer to the French minifters, 
e That, ſince their court would not give a uff. 
« cient ſecurity for the delivering up of Spain, it was to no 


_ © reſpect to things as words,” 


« purpole to continue the conferences.“ 
French plenipotentiaries ſet out the 25th of July, 
nen to return home (0 


(a) Dr. Hare, in h his F ourth | 
Letter to a Tory-member, part 


ii. p. 42. obſerves, * That the 


ill ſucceſs of theſe negotiations 


© was intirely owing to the 
French; 


be made, or the end for which 
they went into the war, tolera- 
bly anſwered. And the more 
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they did. 


..< Firſt It; 1s indiſputably true, 
* and confeſſed on all hands, 
that the reſtitution of Spain and 


the Indies, Whater er became 


the king of France 
having put it out of the power 
of the allies to make a general 
peace, by refuſing to give them 
Spain and the Indies, without 
* which a good peace could never 


ſays he, this, affair is examined | 
into, the more you will be 
convinced of the inſincerity of 
the French, and the neceſſity 
the allies were under to act as 
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Upon this, the 


from Ger- 
158 Was hard. that, 
ES about 


of the reſt of the . 
was promiſed from the very 
firſt. They did not pretend to 
defire fo much as one ſingle 
conference for e on any 


other terms. f 
Now if the king could do 
what he promiſed, what be- 
came of the pretended impoſ- 
« ſibility ? And if he could not, 


what could he mean by ſuch a 


; promiſe, but to amuſe and de- 


ceive? But if he deſigned that, 
then it undeniably follows, all 

theſe negotiations, on his part, 
have been one continued cheat 


from the beginning to the end. 
And, that this is the truth of 
the eaſe; I have 


given you : 
many proofs both in my lat 
letter and in this. Al the ex- 


pedients he propoſed, were ſo 

many ſhams, and had no other 

. in "them al to gain 
« time, 


«time, quiet his people, and 
ſo jealouſies among the al- 
llies; and defeat, if poſſible, 


by a treaty thoſe he cannot de- 


 *« feat by his arms. What elſe 
could he mean by propoſing a 
partition as an expedient, and 
_ « yet refufing to let it have the 
effect of one? To aſk the ſlates 
to conſent to a partition, and 


not ſuffer them to aſk for what, 


is a little too bare-faced. Could 
they think the Dutch would 
* conſent to this expedient, for 
© the ſake of a general peace, 


without bein 


ſure a general 
peace would 


jealouſies, and divide the al- 


lies, in which they did not 
5 judge very ill; for the confer- 
* ences upon this foot very much 
| © alarmed the miniſters of the 
# 6 emperor and king Charles, 
Who were utterly averſe to a 
* Partition of any kind; and it 
= - reat difficulty they 
were prevalled with to conſent 


* was with 


* to let the conferences with the 


* miniſters of France be managed 
* by the deputies of the ſtates, 
| without their being themſelves 
; Een at them; Which would 
ve rendered the negotiations 


W * fora general peace much more 
| * difficult than they were, though | 
| * France had been in earneſt for 
it. And this was all France 


I + Þþ aimed at. by propoſing a Par- 


purchaſed by. 
it? I ſcarce believe they ex- 
© pected that of them; but never- 
© theleſs hoped, they ſhould gain 
„their ends by it; and that the 
very hearkening to the propo-. 
t * fal of a partition would create 


6 knew, would. be extremely 
* againſt it, while the ſtates, 
they hoped, would, for ſo de- 
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broke by it. 
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about this time, the French began to talk of peace with 1710. 
indifference, either, as ſome conjectured, in hopes 


verſion 


firable an' end, be willing 


enough to come into it. And 
this difference they promiſed 
themſelves much from. But, 
for fear this difficulty ſhould be 
overcome, and the allies ſhould 
take them at their words, and 


accept ſome of the expedients 


offered, they had another re- 
ſort behind, by which they 
could at any time confound all 


that had been done, and had 


great hopes, at the ſame time, 
that the alliance might be 
And that was 
this; they pretended they could 
not execute any part of the 
preliminaries, unleſs the allies 
would oblige themſelves not to 
make any further demands than 
what were already contained 
in thoſe articles, or that they 
ſhould be now declared; which 
is contrary to the 32d article, 
in which there is a power ex- 

_ © preſly reſerved for the empire, 


the four aſſociated circles, the 
kings of Portugal and Pruſſia, 


and the duke of Savoy, to 
make what further demands 
they ſhould find reaſonable. 
This the French inſiſted on for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe _ 
they knew it was impoſſible for 


the allies in juſtice to comply 


with it, unleſs the reſpective 
powers above-named, had had 
miniſters at the Hague, with 
full inſtructions from each of 


them, which they knew they 


imed ; neither had, nor could have, 
* Utton : ſome of the allics, they 
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without loſing a great deal of 
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verſion in the north, or, which is much more probable, from 


an expectation, that the ferment, raiſed in England by 


© time. Beſides, this demand of 
© the French is contrary, not 


only to the expreſs terms of 


the preliminaries, but to the 
very nature of them; for, if no- 
_ © thing is to be left to be ad- 
« Juſted at a general treaty, how 
does a preliminary treaty differ 


from it? But it was very much 
© for the purpoſe of the French, 


N 
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who meant nothing but to 
amuſe the allies, and make 


* miſchief, to inſiſt on it; which 
_ « accordivgly they did, bein 


« ſure which ever part the allies 
took, they ſhould find their ac- 
count in it. For, if the allies 


would not agree to this de- 
mand, then there was always a 
handle ready to break off the 
treaty upon: as long as further 
demands may be made upon 
them, they cannot be ſure any 


© conceſſions will procure a laſt- 


ing peace, and they ſhall be in 
danger of having the war re- 
© newed upon them, after all 
they ſhall have done to put an 


end to it. And this is very 


< plauſible and ſpecious, but has 


< at the bottom nothing at all in 
it. But if the allies had com- 


<xlied with this demand, and 
declared no further demands 


ſhould be inſiſted on, what a 
' fine game would the French 

have had? They had nothing 
elſe to do to break the alliance, 
but to repreſentto ſome of theſe 
members of it, how their in- 


what poor terms the maritime 
powers and the emperor had 
made for them. Vou ſee, gen- 
tlemen, the utmoſt your allies 


tereſts were. neglected, and 


the 
late 


© aſk for you; you ſee the whole 
you are to expect from them. 
Theſe are the terms they have 
made for yon; and they have 


« promiſed to oblige you to ac- hy 


« quieſce in them. Are theſe al- 


over to the intereſt of the king, 
and ſupport his firſt preten- 


ſions; und you will find bot 


« him and his grandſon more 
grateful. You ſhall have this 
and that, and the other good 


g © thing; this town, that princi- 
_ © pality, ſo much money, ſuch a 


* 


valuable match; in ſhort, terms 

infinitely more advantageous to 

your maſters, and the intereſt 
of their families, than any thing 
the allies will do for you. This 
artiſice the French found the 
good effects of the laſt war; 

© and their fingers itch to be at 
© it again: for this was the way 
© they drew off a certain prince 
«then, which was the ruin of 
that confederacy. After their 
emiſſaries had been for ſome 
time in Holland, propoſing 
© underhand terms of peace, and 
« endeavouring to find what arti- 
« cles the principal allies would 
© be content with for the reſt; 


K 4 «a «6 


* 


when they had learned this, 


the uſe they made of it, was o 
© ſeduce one of them, by offer - 
ing much better terms than had 
been aſked for him. The bat 
« took, and it was agreed to leave 
© the fide he thought himſelf ill 
© uſed by. © Nothing remained 


but to contrive how this might 


be done moſt decently. The 
way agreed on was to invade _ 


© hes worth adhering to? Come | 
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What could the unhappy prince 
* doi in theſe circumſlances'? He 


is in the utmoſt danger; his 
allies neither do, nor can ſup- 
port him. There is no ſafety 
for him but in a peace. Thus 
a member was brought off 


from the laſt confederacy; and 


the ſame play they want to be 


again at. This is ſo certain, 
that we are ſure they were try- 


ing this very trick with the 


While the mar- 


this demand of their's, 1: the 
allies had been weak enough 
to have agreed to it. But they 


were not to be ſo impoſed on, 


nor would they act in ſo arbi- 


trary a manner, as to force any 


of their allies to ſubmit to 
terms made againſt their con 
ſent, or without their know- 
ledge; and therefore could nat, 
by all the artifice of France, 
be prevailed with to preclude 
va from making ſuch fur- 
ther demands, as they. ſhould 
tlink reaſonable. 5 
they were fincere, they were 
willing to defiſ ti um all turcher | 


But to-ſhew 


. 
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cording to the 311t article. 
This they could do; more in- 
juſtice they could not. And. 
had the French been in carne 
on their part, they would, with- 
out difficulty, have truſted: the 
allies in this point; for they 
could not, with any colour of 

reaſon, believe, that when the 


maritime powers and the em- 
peror were ſatisſied, they would 
renew the war at the end of 


ſame prince. two months, or what other time 
quis de Torcy made at the ſhould have been agreed on, 
Hague ſuch mighty difficulties « for the fake of any further de- 
in complying: with the terms « mands on the part of the other 
demanded for the duke of <« allies, which it would not be 
Savoy, whom he pretended his « yery reaſonable for France to 
maſter had great reaſon to be „grant them. And therefore it 
diſſatisfied with, this falſe per- « cannot be thought they meant 
_ © fidious court was at that very « any thing elſe by urging this 
time tempting him with better point, but to make miſchief, 
offers at Turin; but that prince and, draw the allies, if they 
underſtood his interedls too well £ could, into a ſnare; and, it 
to hearken again to them. that did not ſucceed, that they 
Ibis 1s the uſe the miniſters might always have it in their 
of France hoped to make of power to go off. 


To reduce the 3 = 


nagement of the French in this 


affair under one ſhort vie,: 
they preſs the allies to an im- 


poſſibility contrary to the preli- 
minaries, and complain at the 

ſame time of being preſſed to 
an © impoſſibility themſelves; 


though the allies aſk nothing 
but what they themſelves of. 
fered from the beginning; | 
the ſteps they have taken are 


« very extraordinary. » Firſt, ne- 
* gotiations are broke off upon 


c 


the ſingle point of the 37th ar- 
< ticle. 


Then an expedient is 
oſtered of N Owns ; 


. then £ 


and 
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5 1710. vourable turn. On the other hand, the ſtates-general were 
\iF J Mſo exaſperated by the late evaſive conduct of the court of 
; PRs "A Pa : | F rance, 
* then the conferences are again the reſt, and yet not tell them, 
. © defired to be renewed, upon *« which way the reſt is to be had? 
x repeated affurances of agreeing What is more ridiculous than 
0 to all the other preliminaries, to preſs the ſtates to all the in- 
f « except the 37th. Then, as <« conyeniencies, which the con- 
1 what would ſolve all difficulties, « ſenting to a partition might be 
I * a partition is propoſed, which „ attended with, without allowing 
4 is at laſt reduced to Sicily and «© them the leaſt advantage from 
i «© Sardinia. And what is all this it? How can one reconcile the _ 
iff for? Will they ſign the preli- «© aſking a partition at the begin- 
1 « minaries, if this partition be ning of the conferences, and 
4k agreed to? By no means; they * then breaking them off, be- 
114 take the very aſking of this que- . cauſe the allies deſire to be ſe- 
T8 « ſtion for a plain deſign in the «© cured of the effect propoſed 
$184 _ © allies to break off the confer- «© from it? Now after all that has 
th © ences; and they who would «© been faid upon this fubjeR, can 
1 * have given you before all the < there be any doubt, which fide 
[ | | | « preliminaries, except the 37th js in fault, or at whoſe door it 
$18 article and three cautionary <« lies, that thoſe conferences did 
ö | * towns, now take it very ill you „not ſucceed? It is plain they 
1 will not accept the prelimina- broke off, becauſe the French 
1 « ries, not only without that arti- would not ſecure to the allies 
vt cle, but without any cautionary the reſtitution of Spain and the 
\ if « towns, or other expedients, tho* Indies. And it is as plain the 
Lil « Sardinia and Sicily be taken out * Prench ought to have done this: 
1 * of them, without having for it is what they promiſed from 
11 * this any more ſecurity given <« the beginning, and undertooæ 
11788 than before, that Spain and the : for at the opening of thoſe con- 
"ns © Indies thall be reſtored, though e ferences, the propoſal of a par- 
* * the propoſing a partition could <« tition being incapable of any 
$558 © not poſſibly have any other other fair conſtruction, And 
Bi} meaning in it. For it was pro- « theefore the blame of the rup- 
1 « poſed as an expedient, but for „ture can lie only upon the 
| } . what? To leave the allies where French, or on thoſe who have 
W# it found them? No ſure; but to « encouraged them to act thus, 
1 remove the pretended difficulty by diſcovering the mighty baſte 
| _ © of evacuating Spain and the In- «© they were in for peace. For 
BY dies, in favour of king Charles. whether the French, when the 
1 But it this be the plain meaning « firſt began theſe conferences, 
BY _ © of this propoſal, how came the „ intende they ſhould end as 
1 ( treaty to break off upon this they did, may poſſibly be a 
Wi point? What can be more un- © queſtion. I muſt own, when L 
I 1 Juſt, than to deſire the allies to heard they had propoſed a par- 
it N * quit part of what the prelimina- « tition, I thought the neceſſity 
_ Aries give them, for the ſake of * of their affairs had at laſt forced 
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c them to be ſincere; and that 
they would have ſſruck up a 
peace beſore Doway was taken, 
that the allies might not extend 
their conqueſts beyond the 


bounds of their preliminaries. 


And perhaps, even after this, 
they might balance with them- 


ſelves, and were ſome time ir- 


reſolute with intention to con- 
ſent, or not conſent to the al- 


lies, as they found themſelves 
preſſed by the war. And, 


could the duke of Marlborough 
have either beat their army, or 
beſieged Arras, I believe they 


would have thought the king 
might with honour have aban- 
doned his grandſon, after he 


had ſacrificed ſo much for the 
ſupport of him; and the ſafe - 

ty of France would have Cx- 
cuſed to all the world his quit- 
ting Spain, And it was with 

this view principally they kept 
their miniſters ſo long at Ger- 
truydenberg, that they might 


be upon the ſpot, to clap up a 


peace immediately, if there 
ſhould be occaſion. By this 
they were ſure to have an ad- 


vantage in caſe of a. battle, 


which ever way it turned; for, 


if they loſt it, they Would have 
been able to prevent the fatal 


conſequences of a great defeat 
© by cloling with the terms of 

49 70 a victory could 
be purſued; and, if they had 


the allies 


bl 


won it, they would have made 


uſe of the firſt confternation, 
hich the Ioſs of a battle would 
have put the Dutch into, to 


preſs, them to a peace on their 


terms. That this was the moſt 
+). * 2 LY os Li 2 N 9 3 
* tae French meant by theſe con+ 


La 


2 


in April gave out, that the 
conferences were broke off. 
| 1 Ar 


* 


France, that on the 27th of July, N. S. they came to ano- 
ther vigorous reſolution, in confutation of the letter from 


ÞUxelles 


ferences, is evident from what 


was doing at the ſame time in 
Spain. I have obſerved before, 


that either the Spaniards or we 
mult have been deceived; and 
therefore the French kept it 
in their power, by the moſt 
_ artful ways they could, to do 


either as they found moſt con- 


venient; but that the king's 
inclination and intereſt were 
too well known to leave room 


to doubt, that he would keep 
his promiſe to the Spaniards, 


if he could, Accordingly we 
ſee, he did not only enable his 
_ grandſon, as I have obſerved 
before, to put Spain into the 
beſt poſture of defence it was 
capable of, and ſupply him with 
every thing that was neceſſary; 


but promiſed to make the fiege 
of Gironne early in the ſpring, 
and was making a new offen- 
ive and defenſive treaty with 


him during theſe very confer- 
ences. And the aſſiſtance and 


aſſurance, the duke of Anjou 


had given him, made him think 


of nothing leſs than quitting 
Spain. In the ſpring he pre- 


tended to have an army of 
one hundred and twenty-two 


battalions, and one hundred 


and forty-five ſquadrons, be- 


ſides the troops that wore com- 
ing to him from Tlanders. 
Before the conferences begun, 
the king received an expreſs 
from his grandſon, to acquaint 
him with the zeal the Caſtilians 


expreſs for him, and his reſo- 
lution to ſtand by them; and 
che French miniſter at Madrid 
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d'Uxelles and Polignac to the penſionary, and in particular 
rw toſhew, that the enemy had departed from the 


„At the ſame time the duke of 


Anjou was haſtening to put 
© himſelf at the head of his ar- 
my, but was ſtopped by the af- 


© fair of the duke de Medina 


© Celi; which, as great a cn lng 
„ry as it was, was probably at 
© bottom a French trick. It was 


time to take care of them- 
© ſelves; and that, if the king 
© ſhouldinearneſt abandon them, 
it was to no purpoſe for them 


© to adhere to his grandſon. 'To 
feel their pulſe upon this point, 
_ © it is probable the French mi- 
© niflers, either Blec6ur or Ib- 
'< berville, or ſome others of 
their emiflaries, had pretended 

to treat with ſome of the gran- 


« dees upon this foot, and ac- 


« quainted them, that the king's 


© affairs would not permit him 
< to ſupport his grandſon any 
longer, and that the king did 
© not expect they ſhould ruin 
< themſelves to maintain him on 
© the throne, ſince in that caſe 


© it would be impracticable: 


but that, if they would d:ſpoſe 


K him to reſign, the king would 
_ © 'endeavour to get ſome partition 
for him. It is extremely pro- 


'< bable, this trick was tried at 


< Madrid, to find how the gran- 


ddaees were inclined to act on 


Medina in particular, who was 
© the fit miniſter; and that, 
when they had got out of him 


the ſenſe of him and his friends 


© on this nice ſubject, the uſe 
© they made of it was to betray 


| « him to the duke of | Anjou. 


5 And poſſibly the thing went 
© king's honour, they had agreed 
« 


vas the firſt report we had up- 
on that miniſter's diſgrace. Af. 
very natural for the Spaniards 
to take umbrage at the confer- 
© ences, and to think it was 
© left Madrid, and joined hi; 
army near Lerida. 


© the duke of Anjou was ſo ſan. 


make the ſiege of Gironne. 
This appears at large in ſome 


dees WE n july both he and his princeß 
this occaſion 5 the duke of | 


5 Vendoſme to him; which wa « 
ſoon complied with, and, that 


_ © henſions of the king's deſign-W 
ing to abandon him, he cnter-Þ& 
ed into a new alliance wing 


founda- 
© tion, 


farther; and that in concert 
with the French, to fave the 


to ſeize his perſon, and carry 
him off; which I remember, 


0 

< ter this affair was over, which 
had ſufficiently intoxicated the 
* Spaniards, the duke of Anjou 


And the 
duke of Noailles was advanced 
© to the banks of the Ter, the 
river Gironne ſtands upon, to 
* favour his deſigns. In June 


« guine, that he made no doubt 
Jof being able to drive king 
* Charles out of Catalonia that 
campaign, eſpecially if the 
© duke of Noailles could but 


letters of his, that were inter- 


cepted, to the king and the 
© duke of Burgundy, writ to 


« congratulate the marriage of 
* the duke of Berry, which he 
« ſhews himſelf not at all pleaſed 


© with. Upon his diſappoint- 


© ment in Catalonia, when he 


could neither attack marſhal + 


Staremberg, nor beſiege Bala- 
< guer, he grew diſatisned with 
his Spanith generals: and in 


« ſollicit the king in very pre. 
© ing terms to ſend the duke off 


the duke might have no appre-· 


* him 


or ENGLAN D. 


t 
ar 6 
A- 
D 1 | 9 12 8 
5 r him. This alliance was fram- 
ent © ing while the miniſters of 
ert France were at Gertruyden- 
the berg? which place they left but 


the 25th, and the 8th of Au- 
guſt, or beſore, che articles of 
this new treaty were known 
publicly at Paris: 
makes it plain to a demonſtra- 

tion, that this treaty was form- 


were broke off. | 
From this account, it is ex- 


were taking the moſt effectual 
Anjou, and make the Spani- 


ards faithful to him, while 


bandon him, and give him no 
aſiſtance directly or indirectly : 
nay, while they were making 


1 ſome I ſign. And, if this be not in- 


inter- * ſincere in the laſt degree, 1 


nd the * would be glad to know what is. 


vrit to If he was ſincere, why did he 


age 0 treat for a general peace, when 
hich he either he would not, or could 


pleaſel not make the neceſſary con- 
ppoint: ditions of it practicable? why, 
hen he when he meant nothing but a 
marſhal I ſeparate peace, did he not 
ge Bala frankly from the beginnin 1g 
ned with tell the allies, that he was wil 
and in ling to make terms with them 
princeß for himſelf, but that he cold 
ry preſſ [ make none for Spain? was 
duke of this for any thing elſe but to 
hich we amuſe the allies, who, he knew, 
and, tha would flatly have refuſed enter- 
no 22Ppre- F ing into any negotiations, ir | 


s defign-(Þ% he had {poke out plainly what 
he enter he meant? did not he intond, 
ce wing Vor. XV il, | 


x hn = 


which 
ing before the conferences 


ceeding evident, that the French 


methods to ſupport the duke of 


they were perſuading the allies, | 
| © the king would in earneſt a- 


d terms for him, upon Which 
ronne. MW © they would oblige him to re- 


Ss 


tion, on which the negotiation had begun, and ſtudied 
ebenes to evade the execution of the capital points, — 


* the 


from the beginning, t defeat 
by an exception a general peace, 


While he pretended all the while 


« to be for it? as old managers 
« ſometimes do with a bill in 
« parliament; which they con- 


« trive ſhould be loſt by an a- 


* mendment, while they would 
* be thought zealons for jt; 
„which they would not have 


been able to effect, had they 


6 openty declared againſt the bill 
itſelf. Thus they gain the 
point they would have, by 


* ſeeming to be for what in 
© truth they would not have: 
and the ſame part the king of 


France has acted with reſpect 

to peace, but not with the ſame _ 

* ſucceſs. He has not got yet 

„what he wants, I mean a fe- 
* parate peace, by affecting to 

c treat for a general one, which 


© he would of all things keep 


* off. A man ma Aer 2 | 


5 very hard, not to ſce the French 
meant nothing by theſe con fer- 


© ences but to amuſe the allies, 


and keep it in their power to 
„make what uſe of them they 
© ſhould have occaſion for; a: ad: 


that they never deſigned to 
© conſent to what was neceſſary 
(to make a general peace prac- 
© ticable. They meant either no 


* peace at all, or only a ſep:-. 
rate one for themſelvcs; which 
£ 2 hap hoped from the temper of 
* the Dutch, the nature of thes 
government, and the experi- 5 
enc2 they have formerly had 
© of them, they might be irn 
tened into. To which end they 

affected from the very firtt con- 
* ference to let nothing fall frem 
them, that might lobk like a 
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© the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies; and, in ſhort, that 


« deſire to retard the operations 
of the campaign, but on their 
« own partthieatened what migh- 


the Rhine and in Spain; and, 
« to intimidate them the more, 


«© marſhal Villars condeſcended 


to the mean artifice of writing 

© to the French miniſters, from 

time to time, letters filled with 

the groſſeſt gaſconade, what a 

* brave army he had; how de- 
* frous they were to come to an 
25 engagement; and that, if the 

« allies had a mind to a battle, | 


they ſhould meet with no in- 


© trenchments, but ſhonld find 
him ready to receive them in an 
open plain. Theſe poor tricks 


* they fancied would paſs upon 


8 * the Dutch deputics ; but they 


were too well known to be be- 


< 1 and the event ſhewed 
© there was nothing He in all 
© theſe boaſts aimed at, but 
to deceive ; for, iy e 


* Doway began to capitulate, the 


© marſhal retired to ſafe ground, 

and intrenched with all his 
might, and dared not offer 
0 them battle all the reſt of the 
0 ampaign, though more bat- 
* talions had been weakened by 


the ſiege of Doway and Be- 


thune, than the battle of Blen- 


heim was ſought with; and al- 


© moit as many more were after- 


2 wards at the fame time em- 


15 nk in the ſiege of St. Ve- 


* t and Aire. But theſe and 


£ all the other artifices of France 


could not delude or drive the 
* ſtates to quit the common in- 


© te reit, or induce the allies to 


© hearkey to a ſep: grate peace 


Voich the French, who, they 


| wy © France had no other views chan to tow and create jealou- 


8 Iv, 


© knew, were taking the mo{l 
© effe&ual means to make the re- 
« duction of Spain impoſſible, 


while they were treating of 


« terms for the ſurrender of it, 


But nothing can diſcover more 


« plainly theinfincerity of France, 


than what happened after theſe 
conferences were ended. 'I'wo 


* days after their plenipotentia- 
© ries were gone, the duke of 
Anjou received a conſiderable 
« diſgrace at Almanara ; and, in 
c about thiee weeks after that, 
© his army was intirely defeated 
at Saragofſa, beyond a pofſbi. 
* lity of maintaining his ground, 
or recovering his affairs, with- 
© out the aſſiſtance of France. 
© Here was now a fair occaſion 
for the French king to ſhew 
* himſelf; his language had been 
all along, that he could not be 
active to dethrone his grand- 
< ſon, but would conſent abſo- 
lutely to abandon him, if that 
would procure a peace. The 
© allies cannot take his bare 
© word: his minifters make the 
moſt ſolemn proteſlations 1 in his 
name, and give repeated 
ſurances of this in the mot eu- 
pPreſs words, and . 


* 


* 


_— 


* 


„ ily, that they are not belie- 
ed. Now, in leſs than a month 
© after the conferences were end- 
ed, there happens ime def ſl op. 
* portuuity in The world {or the 
« king to "fhew his great {:nceil- 

IF 6 "the obſtruction to a F 
is the evacuation of 8 ain. 
Let $44 the king but keep 

his word, and be deer on 15 
and the thing will do iti 

© the allles cannot fail of Spain, 
if the king does no F008 on 


6 $10 
2460 


* 


8 0 


the plenipotentiaries relating to their perſons, the pretended. 


A a 


c 


„6 
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< ſy and diſunion among the allies.” As to the complaint of 


his grandſon againſt them. 


What part now does the king 
take ? does he ſend to the al- 
lies, that he will abandon his 
grandſon in earneſt, if that 


will content them? nothing 


like it; he balauces, indeed, 


for ſome time What to do, and 
holds frequent councils : but 
for what? not becauſe he was 


in any doubt, whether he 


ſhould act agreeably to his 


word, or ſhew he is ſincere; 
for that I have already obſerved 


he could not be; he muſt de- 
ceive either us, or the Spani- 


ards. All the debate therefore 


was, which he ſhould do: At 
firſt their affairs ſeemed to be in 
ſo deſperate a condition, as to 
be beyond retrieve; and that 
all the ſupport he could give 
his grandſon would be inſigni- 
ficant; and therefore there were 


ſome thoughts of making a 
virtue of neceſſity, and to pro- 


cure a peace to France by 
* abandoning Spain; ſince, if he 


did not abandon it, it muſt be 
loſt. And, had the action of 


Saragoſſa happened a month 


ſooner, it is very likely it had 


proved ſo, for the hands of 
the French were too full of 


other work to ſend any con- 


ſiderable force to Spain, till he 


campaign was in other parts, 


Savoy particularly, drawing to 


an end. After many conſulta- 


tions, it is reſolved to make 
the utmoſt efforts to ſupport he 
duke of Anjou, nowithſtand- 
ing all their pretences to leave 
him to himſelf, or rather to 
perſuade him to quit a king- 
dom, which, without their help, 


a W ac act 


Contempt 


all the world ſees he could not 


have kept. What ſacceſs this 
aſhſtance, that has been given 

- &S WES 
him, has had, I ne:d not tell 


yon; nor what further miſ- 
chief the common cauſe is like 


to ſuffer from it. It is a great 
pity the conference did not 


laſt one month longer, which 


would have put the Fench un- 


der a neceſſity of tee! > their 


word, or in the molt 11:.4nous 
manner breaking it, to ſuypor:t 


a cauſe they had ſo often, and 


with ſo nach ſeeming earnett- 
_neſs, promiſed to "renounce. 
As it is, there is but one excuſe 


for them, —which thoſe, I am 
arguing. againſt, had rather 


ſhould not be made; and that 
is, to plead, that the caſe is 
altered: affairs are not in the 
ſame condition they were in, 
when they made thoſe promiſes. 


They have a political obſervata- 
ry at Paris, Where the marquis 
de Torcy and the French mi- 


niſters frequently examine What 
appearances there are in the 


heavens of all the countries in 


war with them; aud accord- 


* 
. 


ing to theſe they take their 
meaſures of war and peace; 
and it is by this they jury 
their aſtiling the duke of An- 


jou. What paſſod in Spain, 
the z0th of Auguſt, they 
thought ſuffciently balanced by 
what happened to the north- 
weſt of them the 19th. - What 


preceded that phænomenon, 
and has fince followed it, has 
determined the Fre: ch rot on- 
: ly to ſu pport the duke of An- 
jou, but to deſiſt for the pre- 


ſent from all further <#ers of 


2 r 


{| 


Campaign in By this time the confederate armies, Ander prince "Eu 
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1710. contempt of their character, the publication and abuſive li- 
beds, the opening of their letters, the hindering the making 
any viſits to them and their lodging, as if they had been in 
a kind of priſon ; the ſtates oblerved, that, purſuant to the 
agreement, the plenipotentiaries came without any charac- 
ter, for which reaſon no ceremonial was obſerved on either 
fide: but that all manner of conlideration was had for their 
birth, quality, and merit. That libels were ſeverely forbid- 
den in Holland, and the authors and printers liable to puniſh- 
ment. That none of the many couriers, the French pleni- 
potentiaries had received and diſpatched, had been ſtopped; 
nor were any of the letters, which they ſent by the ordinary 
poſt, intercepted. That no perſon was ever hindered from 
going to them; nor was any order given to take notice who 
viſited them. Put as, in all ſrontier towns, it is the cuſtom, _ 
that none enter, unle{s they declare who they are, both at 
the gate and to the governor; it ought not to be thought 
ſtrange, nor ought exceptions to be taken, if this cuſtom 
were not diſcontinued during the ſtay of the French mini— 
ſters at Gertruydenberg. And, in the laſt place, they could 
not call a kind of priſon the town, which they pitched upon 
for their reſidence, and which they preferred to Antwerp, 
a large and noble city. On the 7th of Auguſt, the lord 
'Fownfhend delivered to the ſtates- general a memorial, 
vrherein he acquainted them, that the qucen intirely ap— 
proved their reſolution, in anſwer to the letter of the French 
plenipotentiaries, and all the ſteps they had taken during 
the late negotiations; giving them, at the ſame time, frefn 
aflurances of her majeſty's firm reſolution to proſecute the 
war with all poſſible vigour, till the enemy was brought to 


accept ſuch terms of peace, as might ſecure the: Vandal 
of the chriftian world. 


gene 


Flanders. and the duke of Marlborough, had made a conſiderable pro- 
Brodrich. 


Hist. of Eur greſs in Flanders. On the 14tn of April, the earl of Al- 
Bunt. bemarle, governor of Tournay, in concert with lieutenant- 


general Cadogan, cauſed the caſtle of Mortagne to be at- 
* tacked, which was executed with ſo much ſucceſs, that the 
garriſon, conſiſting of a captain, four ſubalterns, five ſer- 
Jcants, and ſixty- hve. private men, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war. But the next morning the e Tecs ix pot with 7 


Bf peace, by which we are a there (eos no / reviedy for it, 
much plunged into the war, as © but what is worſe than the di 
de were ſeen years ago; and S eaſe, an ill peace. 


1 * 
about 
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45 ſixty men. The earl, reſolving to be maſter of it'a- 1710. | 
gain, made a fecond attack with fix hundred men of the þ 
garriſon | of [IT ournay; and though the French garriſon, e = 

which conſiſted of two hundred grenadiers, ee afliſted by... - 1 
twelve or fifteen galliots from Fon ; yet the confederate 
troops, being ſupported by a detachment from the body of 5 | 
count Feltz, and favoured by the canon, which they had 3 
planted on the heights of Munde, the enemy were obliged | Wi 
again to ſurrender priſoners of war. The allies, conſider- | | | 

ing the great conveniency and advantageous ſituation of that 
poit, left there two hundred men, and tour pieces of 
cannon. 

The French had: all hs; winter 398 e e their 
lines for covering Doway, and other frontier- towns, and 1 
bo aſted they were impregnable; but not being able to ſupply — 
their troops with proviſions, and eſpecially forage for their {i 

horſe, the two confederate Bene with count Tilly and 5 — 4 | 
monſieur de Claerbergen, one of the ſtates deputies, made all „ 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for n towards the enemy's > {0 
nes: and the army began their march in two columns; Ape | 
the right commanded by the duke of Marlborough to Pont- 1 
a-Vendin, and the reſt by prince Eugene to Pont: Oby on "Fi 
the Deule. This march was ſo well contrived, and 1o ſud- 
den, that notwithſtanding the great preparations, waich the 
French had made for fortifying and defending their lines; 
the chevalier de Luxemburg, being for chat purpoſe in- 
camped with about four thouſand men near St. Amand, aud 
the marſhal de Monteſquiou, having aſſembled about forty 

| battalions, and ſixty ſquadrons, near Lens, and Bethune ; 
yet the prince of Wirtemberg, and lieutenant-general Ca- 
dogan, with a detachment of fifteen battalions and fifty 
ſquadrons from the duke of Marlbor ough's column, enter- 
ed thoſe lines at Pont-a-Yendin, without any oppoſition. +74. 
The few troops they had there, for the defence of that poll, © 

_ retired without firing a gun; and the battalions and ſqua- | 

dæxons, poſted near Lens a and e apt made likewiſe their 
retreat, partly towards Arras, and partly towards Doway. 
The allies having laid bridges over the Scarpe, the prince of 
Heſſe Caſſel was detached w ith twelve ſquadrons to fall up- £308 
on their rear; but the ey broke dovin ſo many bridges, and; 20 
& ictired ſo faſt that he could not put his deſigns into execu= _ 9 
tig, and only took a few priconers. > The x army under the april 22. 
duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, incamping his right L 
_ near Vitri, and his Teft at Gouy; the extremity of his ſeft PR 3 | 
at Gouleſſin. The 3 army under prince Eugene remaiued on 1 | | 
SE | 8 1 | = | the 4 1 
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THE HISTORY 
the other ſide of the river to inveſt Doway, the ſiege of which | 
was reſolved upon; and for that purpoſe lieutenant-general 


Cadogan marched to take poft at Pont-a-Rache, and other 
detachments were made to open a communication over the 


lower Scarpe with Lifle and Tournay. The enemy quitted 


Poway be- 
ſieged and 
taken. 


St. Amand, Marchienne, and the abbey of Haſnon below _ 


Doway ; : and their army retired towards Cambray, upon the 
news that the confederates had paſſed the Scarpe at Vitri. 


This ope ned the way” to Doway, which was s immediately 


inveſted. | 
On the 9th of May, eight Fundred“ men were detached 


from prince Eugene's army to attack the caſtle of Pignon- 


ville near Fort-Scarpe, WIR would have diſturbed the be- 


ſtegere in their 2 approaches; ; and after an hour's reſiſtance, 

the gart In, onfiſting of about one hundred men ſurren- 

gere prifoners of War. At the ſame time the neceſſary pre- 

parations for cl. attack of Doway being made, forty batta- 

lions were appointed for that ſervice, under the command of 
PP - 


the prince of Anhalt-Deſlau, and the prince of Naſſau- 


Frieſland, both generals of foot. And, on the 4th at night, 


the trenches were opened with ſo much precaution and re- 
gularity, that the men were covered before they were per- 


ceived from the town; ſo that all the fire, which the ene- 


my then made, proved ineffectual. The ſiege was carried 

on in the uſual methals til! the 7th; when about ten at night 
the beſieged, to the number of one thouſand ſoot (moſt 
ore nadiers) and two Hundred dra Zons, made a vigorous fal- 


ley, under the command of the duke of Mortemar, againit 


the Ioft attack, commanded by the prince Nailau ; put the 


workmen into ercat diforder, and levelled ſome paces of t the 
parallel. Colonel Zutton's regiment ſuffered very much, 


. being the fiir, that ſupported the workmen 3 but, Maren : 


ney 's and ſome other regiments coming up to their relief, 


the enemy were re pulled with conſiderable loſs, and purſued 


to. their counterſcarp., The beſiegers had above three hun- 


dred men Kill <d or wounded upon this occaſion, and among 


the iter, e Gledkil, who was taken. - 


| pr 8 


By this time the enemy's TIF beak to Mitinble 1 in "0 


"fervnt bodies near Bethune; Bapaume, Arras, Cambray, 
Landeci, and behind the river Somme 3 and, marſhal Vil- 


lers, whom the French court had "appointed to command 
their forces in the Netherlands, being arrived at Peronne on 


the 14th of May, the confederate generals received advice, 


that he deligned to pals che Scheld, between Bouchain and 


Denain, 


: Denain, in de to 3 Ee hs . And indeed 1710. 
he made ſuch ſpeeches to his army, that it was general] be- 
lieved he would venture a date, rather than loak on aud „ 
ice Doway loſt. 

On the 17th of May, i in the. morning, the bored made 
a ſecond ſalley with nine companies of grenadiers, and a 
detachment of dragoons upon the left. But colonel Preſton, 
who commanded the re, gave them ſo warma reception that, 
upon the firſt ſiring of his men, the enemy retired with pre- 
cipitation. The 21ſt, at night, the beſieged made another 
ſalley on the left, 8 ſeveral men were killed on both 
ſides; and, notwithſtanding they were diſappointed, they 
made a fourth attempt on the trenches, the 23d at night. 

But, the beſiegers, who had notice of it, having killed a- 
bout twenty of their men, upon the firſt diſcharge, the reſt 
retired in great confuſion. 

During "theſe tranſactions before 8 Villar ſet out May 19, 
bram Peronne, and arrived the ſame day at Cambray, where 
he held a grand council of war, in which it was reſolved, 
immediately to aſſemble the French army, in order to at- 
tempt the relief of Doway. Accordingly, Villars ſent ex- 
preſſes to ſome reinforcements, that were commanded to 
join him from the U pper Rhine, to advance with all poſli- 
ble expedition; and having drawn together all his troops, 
paſſed the Scheld, and incamped with his right near Bou- 
chain, and his left at Ribecour. Upon advice of this mo- 
tion, the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene thought 
fit to alter the diſpoſition of their forces, except thirty bat⸗ 
talions left at the ſiege, and twelve ſquadrons at Pont-a- 
Rache. The 24th, all the cavalry of the duke of Marl- 
borough' s army marched over the Scarpe, and incamped near 

_ Gouleſlin 3 and, the next day, the infantry moved the {ame 

way, incamping with the right over againſt Vitri, and the 

left near Arleux. At the ſame time prince Eugene made a 

motion with his army, placing his right at I1--les-Efquer- 
chien; by which ſituation, the conſederate troops weile rea- 

dy to repair immediately to either of the fields of battle al- 
ready marked out, according to the next motions of the 
enemy; for which purpoſe roads were made for the armies 
to march in four columns either way. The.25th, bridges 
were laid in ſeveral places over the SCarpe (bich parte ed the £ 
two armies) for the more eaſy y communication of the tr oops; 
and, the ſame day, upon advice, that che cnemy were in 
motion, all the troops were ordered to be in a readineſs to 
m Lach, The four following days, both! arnies made ſeveral 
| | 5 8 4 g | „ motions 3 
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Other ſide of the Scarpe. 


May. 


-cept the bread-waggons of the allies. 


took Part of che page of Lencra! F agel, and returned 


THE HISTORY 


1710, motions; and, on the Zoth, the Dutch infentyprinnder 
» count Tilly, was ordered to join the dulte of Marlborough's 


army; which was by this time reinforced bythe: arrival of 
the Pruſſians, Palatines, and Heſſians, and the recalling of 
ſeveral detachments. Upon intelligence, that Villars had 
poſitive orders from court to venture à battle, the expectation 
of a ſudden. engagement increaſed on both ſides; and that 
general, who was incamped with his right at Roquelincourt 


near Arras, and his left at St. Eloy, | advancing with bis 
troops in order of battle, the confederate generals repaired 


to their reſpective poſts; the cannon was placed on the bat- 
teries, that defended the avenues to their camp; and all 
other neceſſary diſpoſitions were made to receive them. 
Villars, with a great detachment, advanced ſome time after, 
within muſket-Hhot of the confedoviies guard, and took a 
view of the army and its ſituation, But inſtead of attack- 
ing them, as he had ſo conhdently given out in the morning 

he marched back, and joined the center of his army, and 


incamped between Noyelies Sous-Lens and the heights of 


of St. Laurens. The confederates judging, he did not de- 
ſign to attack them, but only to retard the ſiege, ſent the 
troops back, which they had drawn from before Doway ; 
and thoſe under: general Fagel returned into the lines on the 
And, to prevent any ſurprize 
from the enemy, orders where given to join the ſeveral re- 
doubts, in the front of the camp by a line to extend from 
Montignon o Vitri, which was finiſhed on the laſt of 


The ſiege of. Bere th by. al theſe: motions Had 
| been retarded, was carried on with all imaginable vigour, 
ates tne many obſtacles the allies met with in 
their approaches, both from the difficulty of the ground. 
and the reſolute defence of the garriſon. On the 29th f 
; Nay, the beſieged made a fifth falley on the right attack, 
nd penetrated into the trenches ;- but, after an obſtinate en- 
33 they were repulſed with the loſs of twenty-five 


Others, and about one hundred private men. The next day 


a party of the garriſon of Fort- Scarpe made a falley, 
and advanced to Pont-a-Rache, with a deſign to inter- 
ut colonel Cald- 
Well, who commanded there with three hundred dragoons, 
' vigorouſly repulſed them, though. he had the misfortune of 
being wounded in one of his arms. The laſt day of May, 
the beſieged, made a vigorous falley, burnt ſeveral village, 


PIR 
into 


or ENGLAND. 


into 61 town with a good number of cattle. The beſieged 
continued t6 defend their out-works with the utmoſt ob- 


ſtinacy; but notwithſtanding their frequent fallies and mines, 
on the 5th of June, the allies made two lodgments on the 


glacis of the counterſcarp at the right attack; as alſo lodg- 


ments on the right and left of the other attack of the coun- 
terſcarp of the ravelins, and fired briſkly from the batteries of 
cannon and mortars, to drive the enemy from their traverſes. 
The 10th in the morning, the allies fired five pieces of cannon 
into the covered-way, and continued the ſap, which went 
on but lowly, by reaſon of the great fire of the enem 
However the beſiegers in the night, between the 14th and 
15th, perfected a lodgment on the covered-way at the right 
attack, and repaired the damages their works received at 
the left by the great number of bombs, that were thrown 
into them. On the 16th, the beſiegers began to fire againſt 
the ravelins, from a battery of ſeven pieces of cannon, and 


made a line of communication on the left attack. IT hey 


ſprang likewiſe two mines, that night, at the right attack 


with ſo much ſucceſs, that the enemy abandoned all their 


places of arms, and the beſiegers made lodgments at both 
attacks. After this they brought ſeveral pieces of cannon 
on their batteries, and fired ſo effectually, that, the breaches 
in the ravelins being judged wide enough, and all things 
being in a readineſs to ſtorm both of them by the 19th, 


the troops commanded. for the aſſault performed that ſer- 


vice with great bravery, but met with ſo vigorous a refift- 


thereon after a ſmall reſiſtance. Soon after the enemy 


ſprung two mines under the ravelin of the right, whereby 
_ the beſiegers loſt ſome workmen : however they 1 0 
the lodgments and communication at the left. Az length 
the garriſon, being reduced to the laſt extremity, on the 

_ 25th-at two in the afternoon beat a parley, and offered to 
| capitulate for the town only, without including Fort- 
| dvcarpe. But, this being refuſed, they ſent hoſtages to both 
| attacks, who were conducted to the duke of Marlborough's 1 
quarters; where being again told, that no capitulation 
could be granted to the town without including Fort- 
Scarpe; on the 26th in the morning, monſieur Albergotti 
ſignified, that he was willing to fürrendder that fort with 
de town, provided he might have tberry” to remove all 


there | 


ance, that many were Killed on both ſides. On the 23d at 
night the prince of Anhalt having made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for attacking the two ravelins at the right attack, 
they ſtormed the ſame on the 24th, and lodged themſelves 
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IT rus 2. 6 
their proviſions and ammunition. . 
ſioned a conference in prince 
was agreed, that the garriſon of Fort- Scarpe. ſhould be al- 
lowed to march out with two cannon, two covered wag- 
gons, twenty others, and two days proviſions ; but they 


This pretenſion occa- 
Eugene's quarters, where it 


80 the capi- 


were to leave their muſkets in the magazine. 


tulation for the town and Fort- Scarpe were ſigned on the 
26th, after fifty-two days open trenches. 
| capitulation,. on the 29th, about ten 1n the morning. Al- 


Purſuant to this 


bergotti marched out of Doway (r) with his garriſon (which 
amounted to no more than four thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-ſeven men) and lieutenant-general Hompeſch took 
poſſeſſion of the town as governor. Brigadier Des Roques, 
engincer-general of the ſtates, was likewiſe made governor 
of Fort-Scar pe at the ſame time. The allies found in the 
place forty pieces of braſs Cannon, two hundred of iron, and 


in 1667, 
SCarpe, between Artois and Haj- 
nault, thirteen miles almoſt north 
of Cambray, fifteen almoſt caſt 
of Arras, and EO well ol 


eight mortars, with ammunition and ſmall arms, but a 


very ſmall ſtock of proviſions (s). 
and other works before the place were levelled, and the 


As ſoon as the trenches 


breaches repaired, the confederate armies, being joined by 


ſeveral detachments, 2 


advanced to Vitri, and from thence to 
the camp at Villars-Brulin. 
forced with ſeveral detachments, and havin 


Villars being likewiſe rein- 


Foy drained the 


garrifons of Conde, Wer, Valenciennes, and Cambray, 


79: Doway, « or 1 2 Nrong 


city of the Low-Countries, in 


the earldom of Flanders, the 
marquiſate of the territory of 
Doway. An univerſity, ſubject 
to the French, and taken by them 
It ſtands on the river 


Mons. 


it is certain, the reduction of ſo 
ſtrong and important a place 
muſt be attended with no {mall 
danger and difficulty; and ac- 
cording to the computation, 

Which Was made by the allies of 


And 


their killed and 1 . 


were three lieutenant-colonels, 
three majors, twenty-three cap- 
tains, thirty-five ſubalterns, one 
hundred ſerjeants, and one thou- 
ſand eight hundred and ninety- 
nine private men. killed : two 


lieutenant-colonels, four majors, 
fifty captains, one hundred and 
ſifty-two ſubalterns, two hundred 


and forty-two ſerjeants, and five 
_ thouſand two hundred and fixty- 
(s) The French, accore ing to 7 
their culom, very much magni- 
_ hed the loſs ſuſtained by the al- 
lies in the ſiege of Doway. 


ſeven private men wounded. Of 


the artillery fifty-four killed, and 


ninety- ſix wounded : engineers, 
thirteen killed, and thirty-three 
wounded : miners twelve killed, 


and twelve wounded. Total at 


both attacks, two thouſand one 
hundred and forty-two men kill- 
ed, and hve thouſand eight hun- 
cred and Iixty- ive wounded. 

initio 5 


| marched out of their intrenchments, and poſitively declared, 


army, who, inſtead of preparing for a battle, were caſting 


their troops. On the 24th of Auguſt, the right wing of | 


OT ENGEL AND. 8 5 283 | 
inſtend of attacking the confederates, incamped withi n his wk: 0 
new lines from Arras, towards Miramont. The confede- www 4 
rate generals finding it impracticable, either to attack the dach |} 
enemy, or beſiege Arras, turned their army againſt Be- 8 
thune (t), which was inveſted the 15th of July, N. S. and 
on the 29th of Auguſt the place was ſurrendered by monſieur 
du Puy Vauban, who commanded there, and Was —_ | Wl 
to the famous engineer of that name. 8 5 
During the ſiege of Bethune, Villars, i: his army, 


that he would attack the confederates, and endeavour to 
raiſe the ſiege. Upon this the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene formed their armies in order of battle, and 
the duke advanced with a detachment to obſerve the French Aug. Is — 


up a new line and intrenchments for the better ſecurity of 


prince Eugene's army foraged in the front towards St. Pol 
near the enemy's camp, under a guard of five hundred 
| horſe, and one thouſand Daniſh and Heſſian foot. Villars, 
having notice of it the night before, detached thirty fqua- 
drons under the command of the count de Broglio, to at- 
tack the foragers; and, in order to be an eye-witneſs of 
that enterprize, he followed in perſon, and arrived on the 


„ mount of St. Pol, where he ordered four ſquadrons of cara- 
| binecrs to attack the foragers on that ſide, while ſome other 


ſquadrons were advancing to attack them another way. 
T hey fell upon three ſquadrons of the allies, which gave 
Way; but the foragers, joining with their guard, beat the 
enemy back with great flaughter. However, t the French 
growing too numerous, the allies retired in very good order 
to an adjacent village, from whence the Daniſh and Heſſian 
infantry made ſuch a fire upon the enemy, that they loſt a 
great Ray men. Villar advanced in perſon, and, hav ing 


09 —— — 3s a town o $i that he cout not but EY 
Low-Countries, in the earldom away a melancholy thought up- 
of Artois, vaſtly ſtrong, and in on mortality, and re gret the mort 
OL traordinary repair. A noble- duration of inventors of arts and 
man, in his travels, was fo ex- ſciences, when the works, that 
tremely pleaſed with it, that he are done by them, are of io | long 
declared, it gave him fuck ſur- continuance. It ſtands on the 
prizing ideas of the great loſs of river Biette, eightcen miles north- 
France, in the death of monſieur welt of Arras, and eighteen | 
Vauban (ho: drew the plan of a fouth- eaſt of Aire, 
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1710. ſurrounded that poſt, ſummoned the infantry to ſurrender, 
— and, upon their retufal, ordered part of his horſe to dif- 
mount and attack them; but they were ſo warmly received, 
that they retired in Aird. In the mean time the picquet 
guard of the army advancing, and prince Eugene marching 
with part of his cavalry, Villars thought fit to retreat, leſt 
this ſkirmiſh ſhould occaſion a general engagement, having | 
loſt a great many men in this fruitleſs attempt, beſides a 7 
lonel, twenty other officers, with three hundred priva 
men, who were made N and! a N of one hundred 
and fifty horſes. 
Aire and St, As Villars {till declined an enga ement, the conſederate 
| boo gh wa eneral, in order to ſecure the hea 7 of the Lys, reſolved to 
GG” befiege St. Venant (u) and Aire (w) at the ſame time. Both 
on theſe. places were inveſted on the 6th of September, and 
both ſurrendered on honourable terms, St. Venant the zotlu 
of September, and Aire the gth of November. 
Notwithſtanding the great precaution of the allies, for the 
becurity of their artillery and ammunition, which were to 
be uſed in the ſieges, the enemy formed a deſign of ſur- 
_ prifing a convoy of ſeve ral boats coming up the Lys from 
Ghent, under a guard of twelve hundred men, who were 
to be reinforced by another detachment. But monſieur de 
3 with four thouſand men from Ypres, | not far 
from Courtray, beat the guard; killed about two dundted 
men; took fix hundred ſoldiers : ; blew up ſome boats laden 
with ammunition, ſunk others laden with cannon-ball and 
| bomb-ſhells, to interrupt the navigation of the Lys, and 3 
then retired with ſo much precaution, that a detachment of 
the allies, ſent out to cut off his retreat, could not eficct it. 
There was no time loſt in repairing the damages occaſioned | 
by this misfortune; and the country people were immediate- 
3 ſummoned to weigh up the boats, which the enemy ſunk 
in the Lys, and clear the paſſage of that river. _ 
On the 26th of September, the chevalier de 3 ure | 
Bi formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Fort- Scarpe, I marched 
from Pose with a | firong detachment to J Te aeRact „ 
lent two hundred men in the ; night into the wood of Belii- 


(u) St. Venaut i is 2 town of.” (% Aue is a large and ha and. 
the Low-Countries, in the earl- ſome city of France. It ſtands 
dom of Artois. It ſtands by the upon the Lys, twenty-five miles 
borders of Flanders, about four, ſouth of Dunkirk, twenty-eight 
miles ealt of Aire, 0 ſix north-weſt of Arras, and twenty 


ſouth of Dunkirk, and as many ſix eaſt of Boulogne. 
gorth of Arras. eee eee 


fontics 


duke of Savo 
; himſelf at the head of 


OF ENGLAND. 
fonties near the fort, and had two waggons loaded with hay, 
in which ſeveral grenadiers were conccaled. Theſe Wag- 
gons were driven by ſome other ſoldiers diſguiſed as boors, 
who were to ſeize the barrier, and, upon a lignal, to be ſup- 
ported by others, and then by the chevalier himſelf. But 
major- e Almama coming at the ſame time to viſit ge- 


Ek: ompeſch, Who, having ſome ſuſpicion of the deſign 


of the enemy, was gone into the fort to give the neceſſary or- 


ders for its ſecurity, left his guard without the barrier, who 


walking their horſes, and following the Waggons by mere 
| chance, the enemy believed they were diſcovered, and ſo ran. 
| away, leaving their captain and one of their men priſoners. 


Six days alter the ſurrender of Aire, the confederate ar- 
mics broke up and marched into winter-quarters. 


Thus ended the campaign in Flanders, Which, 3 


not of ſuch luſtre as the former, becauſe no battle was fought, 


jet was, by military men, eſteemed very extraordinary in 
this reſpect. that our men were about a hundred and fifty | 
days in open trenches, a thing faid to be without ex- 
ample. . 
Nothing Lonſiderable Sued on the Rhine, they RE Campaica 
| equally unable to enter upon action on both ſides. The on the 
French, who, in the winter, had threatened the empire with 
| a new invaſion, were obliged to weaken their forces, in 
| order to cover their frontiers, and ſtrengthen cheir armies in 
the Netherlands; and the Germans were not in a condition 
to improve fo fair an opportunity of invading France. The 


elector of Brunſwick, who. commanded th 


count Gronsfelt. 


Nor was the campaig n on the fide of Pied mont more and like- 
_ conſiderable than on the Rhine, The march of the confe- wif that in 
derate troops met with ſuck diflicultics and delays, that the 


army was not formed till about the middle of July; and the 


well as the prince of Piedmont, his eldeſt fon, and his bro- 
ther, the duke of Aoſta. In this ſituation, count de 

Thaun, veldt-marſhal of the imperial fore: es, took upon him 
the command of the confederate army, the Picdmonteſe 
generals being directed (0 comply i in every thing with his 


orders. 


, beſides his former pretences for not putting 
the army, was, now indiſpoſed, as 


Rhine in- | 
conſiderable; - 


the imperial army, 
diſſatisfied with theſe proceedings, deſired leave to reſign a 


command, from which, as he faid, he could not promiſe 

himſelf any honour, nor the public expect © Ny, advantage. 
As he could not be prevailcd with to deſiſt from his pur- 
poſe, the command of the army of che empire was given to 


Piedmont, 
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orders. But, notwithſtanding the preparations made to pal 8 


the Alps, and penetrate into Dauphine, they found it im- 


poſſible to force their way through the mountains; ſo that, 
after having diſlodged the French from Arches, and ſome 


other poſts at the entrance of the valley of Barcelonette, 
they gave over that deſign, and the army marched to Suza, 
where they continued, as long as the ſeaſon permitted, to 


hinder the duke of Berwick; who commanded the enemy's 
forces, from making any detachments into Spain. The 


French were ſo apprehenſive of an invaſion on the ſide of 
Dauphinèé, that, beſides the intrenchments they caſt up in 
the mountains with great labour and expence, they were 


obliged to keep there NE e FOI and a good 
number of horſe. 


be campaign this year in Spain was very remarkable, 5 
: where both parties were conquerors and conquered by turns. 
In April a great council of war was held (ſays our author?) 


in which it was reſolved to take the field on the firſt of May, 


and that the fleet (lately arrived at Barcelona, under the 
command of Sir John Norris) ſhould immediately fail for 
Cagliari, to ſecure the ifland of Sardinia, which was per- 
formed in a ſhort time. Purſuant to this reſo!ution, our 


army aſſembled near Agramont. The enemy, under the 


command of the marquis de Villadarias, had already taken 
the field, and were incamped at Balaguer. Upon our 5. 
proach they marched to Lerida, and we took poſſeſſion of 


their camp. Here king Charles, with general Stanhop: 
(ho was come from Italy with money and a thouſand re- 


cruits) came and reviewed the whole army. On the other 
hand, king Philip, who was likewiſe come to head hi- 
army, gave it out, that he was reſolved to put all to a de- 


ciſive battle; and, accordingly, the enemy, conſiſting of 


| forty-two battalions and lixty. ſquadrons, marched along the 


plain in our full view, in nine columns, to attack us. Mar- 


ſhal Staremberg immediately prepared to receive them, but 
they did not think fit to come within cannon. ſhot that day, 
and only drew up in battle on the hills on our left, from 
| whence they could eaſily diſcern every thing in our camp. 
In the evening they retired to Belcaire, in the way to Ba- 
laguer, about four miles diſtant. The next day they came 
again, and, forcing in our grand guard, halted an hour or 


two; alter Which they” marched towards our front, raiſed a 


7 * Namely, of the manuſcript Sein This manuſcript uſes the 
edu of. ths campaigns in old ale. 


batten 2 
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battery, and began to fire. This was anſwered by one of 1710. 


ours, Which did fome executton on their foot. 


they were glad to return to their camp. | 
On the 15th of July, it was reſolved in a council of war, 


to march down the plain in our turn, and attack the enemy 


before they had paſſed the river at Lerida : but that even- 
ing, news being brought that all had paſted, or would have 
paſſed before we could come up with them, that deſign was 


laid aſide, and another. was put in execution. The next 
morning ſome ſquadrons of dragoons, and twenty companies 
of grenadiers, with cannon and pontons, marched. very 
early to make a bridge over the Noguera at Altaras, and 
the whole army followed. When our "horſe. came upon the 


hills, they faw forty-two ſquadrons drawn up, with nine bat- 


talions, upon ſome high grounds near Almanara, who were 
followed by their whole army, which was in the valley, on 


the other fide the hills. General Stanhope, rightly judging 


| that we had a fair opportunity of falling upon theſe iqua- 

drons before their whole army was joined, went with gene- _ 

|} ral Belcaſtel to king Charles (who was near with marſhal 
Staremberg and count Attalaia) and preſſed his majeſty very 
warmly to attack the enemy with the horſe, ſuſtained by 


the whole army; but, perceiving the king and the marſhal 

did not ſo readily come into his propoſal as he expected, he 
faid aloud, that, if they let flip fo fair an opportunity, ge- 
neral Belcaſtel and he had orders to withdraw his troops, 
which he would inſtantly obey and leave the country. Up- 


on theſe words he went away to a great number of general 
officers and colonels, who were got together about fifty 
paces from the king, viewing the enemy, and expecting 


What news the general would bring them. In a few mi- 
nutes, count Attalaia came to Stanhope from the king, 


and follow him. Theſe were all the horſe and dragoons of 


dur leſt, in all karten ſquadrons. The ref of the horſe 
2 Wee 


Having halt 
ed ſome time, they retired a ſecond time to the ſame place, - 


and were purſued by general Stanhope with ſome ſquadrons, 
who fell upon their rear, and killed ſeveral hundreds. A 
few days after, the enemy ſent a large detachment, with 
fix pieces of cannon, to take the town of Calaf, where we 
had ſome men, but they met with fo warm a e that 5 


to 
inform him that he complied with his deſire and advice, but ; 
wanted to know, Who was to command? Who but my- 
elf, anſwered the general, being the lieutenant-general of 
the day. He immediately ſends his aid de camps "to the re- 
giments he intended to take with him, with orders to mount 
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were commanded by the marſhal to follow, and all the foot 


to form and be ready to march. Orders were alſo ſent to 


the commander of the train to fix a battery of fix guns 


upon a riſing ground on our left. The ſun was not above 
half an hour high, when general Stanhope marched up to 
the enemy, who were in two lines, twenty-two ſquadrons 
in the firſt, and in the ſecond, twenty, beſides the nine bat- 
talions who were a little behind them on their right, Stan- 
O hope put himſelf at the head of the firſt ſquadron of Har- 
vey's horſe, and Carpenter at the head of the other. He 
made a very ſhort ſpeech to the men, and defired them to 
keep very cloſe, and not break themſelves, for he was ſure 
they would be as firm as a rock, and all the enemy's ſqua- 


dirons could not break them. den he marched and at- 
tacked the guards commanded by general Ameſſaga, who, 


and all were purſued till dark. We lay upon our arms al! 
night, and the next day incamped on the field of battle. In 
this ſhort action we took lieutenant-general Verboon, and 
loſt the earl of Rockfort and count Francis Naſſau, both 
killed at the head of their regiments of dragoons, and both 

_ officers of great merit and diſtinction. About four hundred | 
men were killed and woundcd on our fide ; but the enemy's. 
loſs was conſiderable, the number of their ſlain and wound- 
ed not being leſs than fiſteen hundred. Many more would 
have been made priſoners, if our men, in the heat of the 
action, could have charged themſelves with them. The 


as their horſes cloſed, ſpoke ſome words to him, which 
Stanhope anſwered with a ſtroke of his ſword, that killed 
the Spaniard. The whole fquagroth, as indeed all the reſt, 
animated with the example of their general, performed 1 
wonders, puſhed the firſt line upon the ſecond, and entirely 


routed the Spaniſh horſe. The nine battalions ran away, 


enemy retired that night in ſuch haſte to Lerida, that they 


te caſtle of Monſon, and fortified the head of the bridge. 
From hence a thouſand horſe were detached to ſeize the 
town of Albaſtro, and the day after a thouſand foot, with 
four pieces of cannon, were ſent to the town of Stadilla, 
which was defended by above five hundred men, and where 


left behind a great deal of their baggage (amongſt which | 
was ſome of king Philip's plate) and in two days marched |} 
on towards STEER: the capital of the kingdom of Ar- | 

ragon. 


We left « our camp of Almanara to Ts them, and took 


the enemy had ſome magazines, which were all taken. Stan- 


hope marched al chat night for doſimnanigs where he found 
| WO 
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two regiments of. horſe, which he ſoon put to flight. A 1710. 
party of four hundred horſe marched to Candaſmos, and ſu᷑-- 
prized a convoy of forty waggons with ſtores, ſixty laden _ 
mules, and two thouſand ſheep, guarded by two troops of 1 
horſe, which they routed, and brought away the whole con- — 
voy. This ſupply was very acceptable in a country, where | 
| proviſions for man and beaſt began to grow very ſcarce, 
being at ſo great a diftance from Barcelona, where our ma- 5 
| gazines were. | 5 
On the 2d of Auguft antral. Stanhope; after having vic 
away ſeveral days with two thouſand horſe, joined the army, 
and all marched to Cajadin. Here we ſaw the enemy plant 
their camp near Fraga on the other ſide the river Cinca, 
which it was refolved we ſhould paſs that evening to at- 
| tack them the next morning: but they marched all night 
towards Saragoza, ſo that inftead of fighting we were put to 
a long and tedious march after them, in which we overtook | 
part of their rear, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued, which RS 
might have drawn us into a general battle, very much to — 
our diſadvantage; becauſe the main of our army vas ſtill at 
2 diſtance over a very long heath, where no water was to 
be found, and the weather erceffyely hot; whilſt the ene- 
my's were all together behind a brook and ſuch high emi- 
nences as were almoſt inacceſſible, and the ford, through 
which they had paſſed the brook, very narrow. When ge- 
neral Stanhope came up to the advanced guard, and to ſome 
ſquadrons ſent to ſuſtain it, he immediately formed all the 
horſe of the left, and ſent with all ſpeed to the generals 
Bel caſtel and Wills to march up the foot as faſt as they could, 
| Preſently after marſhal Senden g came up with the right 
of our horſe and formed immediately; for the enemy was 
uot then half a mile from us. Freſh orders were ſent to the 
foot and artillery to make all poſſible haſte, The enemy 
ſent ſeveral ſmall parties to the rifing grounds to obſerve us. 
Some of their horſe came through the narrow ford, but, 5 
when they {aw ours drawn up, they quickly retired. At laſt 
the foot and train being arrived, dit {potitions were made = 
receive the enemy, if they thought fit to come from behind 585 Al 
their ſtrong natural intrenchment and attack us: but they | | 
ſuffered our army to refreſh themſelves after fo great a fatigue, 
and marched away in the night, leaving at a ſmall town on 1 
this fide of the ford ſome of their baggage, which was ſe- — 
cured the next morning. Here we reſted ourlclves that e e ! 
without pitching our tents, and early in the morning march- : LY 
ed a fter the enemy to the large town of Candaimoy „ where = 
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1710. we were in danger of peiſhing with thirſt, there being nei- 
— ther pump, nor well, nor ciſtern in the place, but only one 


large pond of water, which the troopers, as they came up, 


marched their horſes into, and by that means the water was 
ſo ſpoiled, that it could not be uſed. The pond was ſup- 


plied by two ſprings, which the foot-ſoldiers entirety ruined 
by their great eagerneſs to come at the water. Wine was 
as ſearce 7 as water, none being to be found in the town, not 
cven in the convent, and what the ſutlers had was all turned 
four (x Bj We were glad to march out of this place the next 


morning „but found ourſelves in as great diſtreſs for want 


of water as the day before, till we came to Bucarolos, where 


. incamped, the enemy ſtill retiring before us. At break 
of day the army marched on in four columns, in expecta- 
tion of overtaking the. enemy, but were diſappointed, and 
inſtead of them had to ede on our march to Uſera 
on the Ebro, with violent thirſt and heat, without a drop 
of water; and, to incommode us the more, the enemy had 
ſet fire to a very long heath, we were to paſs over. It is 
not to be conceived what we ſuffered upon ſuch a march, 


ſmothered all that day with clouds of aſhes, eſpecially the | 


wy About five in the cv ening, and not before, the horſe 


both lines got to the river Ebro, whoſe waters did not 


s «lite refreſh us. Some generals rid up by the river-ſide, 


and diſcovered, at a ſmall. diſtance the tops of the ene- 


wy's colours behind a riſing ground. A party of Huflars 
being ordered to advance, brought word in a quarter of an 


hour, that their army was there in a marching poſture. Sta- 
remoerg inſtantly made a diſpoſition, in caſe they ſhonld 


come back, and the foot formed as they came up. We 
ſtaycd upon our arms till night, when we could hear the 
enemy's . who then began to march to Saragoza. 


General Stanhope, perceiving no great inclination in the 
marſhal to paſs the river that night, prevailed ſo far as to 


have Carpenter detached with two thoufand horſe to ford it 
over, and. went with him as a voluntecr. We expected 
to hear every moment, that the pontons were ordered to be 
laid over the river for the whole army to pals; but no ſuch 
thing, till at laſt the generals Belcaſtle, Wills, Fraucom:- 
berg, and Lepel went to Staremberg, and, after a long con- 
lultation, gained the pony in which, it was faid, the mar- | 


9 A conerat * gare fi out of it that could be dank 
en piſtoles for a cheſt of Flo- M. S. 
3 and had but three Haſks 
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The pontons, after this, were 
laid with all expedition, and the army began to paſs the 


river between one and two in the morning, on the 8th of 


Auguſt. Carpenter, finding the enemy were gone to Sara- 
goza, marched with his detachment of horſe by the fide of. 
the Ebro over-againſt Villa-Franca, and having notice, 
that the army had palſed the river, he marched as 


an ad- 
vanced guard towards that city, where he found the enemy's 


horſe drawn up. We marched with great ſpeed, and came 
in the evening before the town, where we ſaw the enemy's 


whole army in order of battle (being within leſs than can- 


 non-ſhot of them) on a riſing ground on the right of the 


Here we continued all night on our arms, A ſome 
of their horſe moved towards us, as if they intended to ſur- 


prize us, but we were too well upon Our Hrs or them to. | 


attempt any thing that night. 


When general Stanhope viewed 158 enemy 8 Nlpotion 
that evening, he obſerved their right line was extended far 


beyond our left, theirs conſiſting of ans oy iquadrons, 
and ours of twenty. 


Whereupon he formed a deſigu, whic % 


he communicated at ſupper to ſome officers, and whic 
proved of great ſervice the next day ty. 


1 


He comn mandcd the 


left of the army, and the body of reſerve under brigadicr Ha- 
milton was by the marſhal ordered to ob ey his « directions. 
This body conſiſted of eight ſquadrons of Fore uguele horſe, 
who were cloathed in re ell: 


ed dlle 


The general righ wy jude 
enemy would take them for Englith { (as they did) and fo re- 
ſolved to have them drawn up before the battle at a di- 
france from his leſt, and to Hank it, all. lich 998860 to 


his with. 


The next mor ming very early 1 annan be gan to 
The moſt part of the morning“ 


viewing the lines and making alterations. King Charles 85 


with marſhal Staremberg rid from the 11 ght to the 5 10 


withſtanding the danger, which animated the troo The 
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the laſt three days march, but ir 
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attack was. given: 10 


that the ſoldiers, as well as many ofiicers, fought With ent; 


bdellies. 


3 more to the left, by reaſon of a 


General Stanhope Was oblig TE Pc to gas yh "IN tke norte 
very lars o ar * dit 2h 121: BE 4g 


by the torrents, that come down from the hills 55 and Wien 
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that king Ferdinand overthrew the Moors, and made ſuch 2 

nenden of them, that the ditch is from thence called, The 
« ditch of the flain *. We loſt many men this morning, 


who, preſſed by hunger and thirſt, ventured to go and ga- 


ther grapes in the vale between the two armies, and were 


ſhot by the enemy's advanced guard. Maj jors- general Wade 


came to the left ſome time before the a and adviſed 


general Stanhope, beſides his other project (which he much 
liked) to have three or four battalions ſent for, to interline 


: way his ſquadrons, which was done, and they performed 


very great ſervice. About noon the fignal for battle was 8 
given; the body of reſerve immediately marched up and 


flanked our left, which had the deſired effect; for the enemy, 


obſerving this body of red coats beyond our line, ordered 


ten or twelve ſquadrons of their right to march and attack 


them. General Stanhope ſoon came up with the enemy's 
horſe, which he did not find much ſuperior to his, by rea- 


ſon of the detachment juſt made, but ſtill they were ſupe- _ 


rior. He received their fire, which killed and wounded 8 


ſome men, and put two ſquadrons into diſorder, but they 


rallied in an inſtant. Then the whole left fell upon the 


enemy ſword in hand with ſuch order and courage, that, 


+ notwithſtanding an obſtinate reſiſtance, the firſt line was en- 


tirely broke. The ſecond made but a ſhort ſtand, and ran 
away with the firſt. They were purſued very far, and in the 


flight many were taken and killed. Our right and center 


were no leſs ſuccefsful.. For their left wing of horſe was . 


over powered and put to flight in a ſhort time by our right. 
The foot indeed made a longer defence, which laſted above 
two hours, but with ſuch flaughter of their men, that the 


geld of battle was covered with the dead. The enemy's 


horſe of the left wing being gone, and our right being 


Tome up to the walls of the city, our horſe had time to 


breathe, for the ground would not permit them to be in the 
lines, and the right of our foot was cloſe to the walls. 
Here the marſhal was at the head of his own regiment, 


making it fire by platoons, as regularly as any of ours do 


at their exerciſe. The detachment, the enemy had made 
againft the body of reſerve, put them to flight as was expect- 


ed, and- purſued them a great way, till they found their 


miſtake. Then returning towards the field "of battle, and 
finding their right was gone off, they fell very furiouſly upon 
our battery, cut to pieces all the guard, and killed or 


5 
| wounded all the officers and men belonging to it. Our au- 


tho: Þ 


ing away to our right. 


were taken priſoners. 
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thor (a Chaplain in the army) was upon the battery, and firſt 1710. 
| diſcovered theſe ſquadrons advancing towards it; upon — 


which he thought it high time to ſecure himſelf by gallop- 


When he came there, through the 
field of battle (which, ſays he, was a terrible fight) he met 


_ cloſe by the walls with general Wetzel, whom he informed 
of the ſucceſs of our left, and of what the enemy's detach- 
ment of horſe was doing in our rear. Wetzel deſired him 
to go to the marſhal, and ſent his aid de camp with him. 
He found the macihal (as was ſaid before) exerciſing his 
men againft a brigade, that had turned their backs upon 

us. When he told him, that general Stanhope had de- 
feated the enemy's right, and was purſuing them, but that 
ten or twelve ſquadrons were in our rear and falling upon 
our batteries: that is no great matter (ſays the marſhal) 
if general Stanhope has beat the right, we are ſure of a2 
compleat victory. And ſo indeed it proved, for quickly 
after all the foot threw down their arms and ran away, or 
However, upon the intelligence 
given the marſhal, he ordered Wetzel to be upon his ouard, 55 
and prevent any furpriae from thoſe ſquadrons, who, in a 
few minutes, eame in fight of our rear; but upon our firſt 
motion galloped away "and were ſeen no more. A great 
laughter was made of the enemy's foot, to the number „ 


five or fix thouſand, and above ſeven thouſand were taken 
priſoners. We took all their colours and cannon, and ſhould 


have made more priſoners, had the horſe of our right had 
room to purſue them; but the ſituation was ſuch, that they 
could not paſs by or through the foot. However the vic- 


tory was entire and glorious, conſidering the great diſpro- 


portion of numbers, the enemy having fixty tquadrons to 
our forty- ſeven, and forty-two battalions to our thirty-three. 
Ihe army incamped that night 1 in a very commodi aus and 

pleaſant ground near the city. | | 
King Charles, in the evening, entered garage , At- 
tended by moſt of the general officers; and was received with 


loud acclamations by the people, who looked upon him as 


their deliverer from the yoke they had fo long groaned under, 
and as come to reſtore them to the form and privileges of 


W :> 


their antient government, which had been taken from rhem. 
And in this he anſwered their expectations; for the king's 
firſt care, that very night, was to aboliſh the Caſtilian go- 
vernment (which had been introduced 8 king P Philip, aud 
conſiſted of chancellors, ſyndics, &c. in cvery City, of 
Ti appointment) and gave them heir old may illrates a 
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jurats, as well in the kingdom of Arragon, as in Valencia 


and Catalonia, Who are choſen by the people. During 


0} public re 4Joicings, the populace tell upon the houſes of 
king Philip's magiſtrates in a very riotous manner, and 


committed great outrages, as they did alſo upon all the per- 


ſorts of 9 ammunition, and entire cloathin 
giments. The ſituation or Saragoza is extremely pleaſant, 
being . on the river Ebro, in a very plentiful country, 
| abounding with every thing neceſſary for the ſupport and 
convenie e of life. The ſtreets are broad and long, adorn- 


7 


ſons of diſtinction, that were reputed to be better affected to 


the houſe of Bourbon than to that of Auſtria. Nor would 


this tumult Have been fo ſoon appcaſed, if parties of ſoldiers ö 


had not been ſent to diſp z3erſe them. 


In this large city we unc very Seide fable lakes of all 


gs of re- 


ed on both ſides with ſtately palaces, belonging to the gran- 
dees of the kin zdom of Arragon. This city was the de- 


light of Julius Ca: far, WhO erected here a very magnificent 


palace for him! elf (inhabited: now by the archbiſhop) and 


built a large {tone bridge over the Ebro, oppoſite to the mid- 


dle of the town, with a great number of arches, which 


is now as firm and tron 8 as if it was a modern ſtructure, 
To perpetuate the memory of his benefactions to this city, 
he called it after his own name, Czfaris Auguſta. Here 
the army retreſned them: elves, after their fatigues, a whole 


week, Which time was employed by king Charles, in ſet- 


| tling the Civil government of this kingdom v upon the. old elta 
| þliſhment, and not in diverſions. ; 


Yu. generals were daily conſulting among ee 
hat was proper to be done to improve their late ſucceſs, 


in order to put an end to the war, and fix king Charles on 


the throne of Spain. A great council of war was held, in 
which it was reloived to el to Madrid. General Stan- 
hope did not think Kk ft to lay bcfore this council a project . 
of his OWN (which. he had communicated only to one or twWw 
friends, par ticula ily to general Wade) becauſe the march to- 


Wards Madrid Was, for ſome days, in the' way to the place 


he 1141 ended 0 PzOPURR, On ths 16th of Auguſt, we broke 
op Our camp at Sarag Soza, Al 4 were ſeven days before we 


reached Calatay nd, Where we halted three days. At this 
place a council of war eas held, in which general Stanhope 


oper ned his project, namely, That, fince there was no bo- 
des of the enemy able to oppoſe our march to Madrid, a 
streng detrarament ch 10% 10 be ſent tor Pampeluna n Was 


not 
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not very far from Calataynd) the only paſs by which the 1710. 
French could ſend any forces into Spain: that all we had — 
to fear was from the French reinforcements z and, if that 
paſs was well ſccured, they could not penetrate into Spain 
but by Gironne, on the other fide of the kingdom: that, 
if our forces once took poſt at Pampeluna, they could nor 
be diſlodged by all the troops the French king could ſend 
to the afliftance of his grandſon : that there we might have 

| freſh troops ſent us from England and Holland, and not 
only troops, but all manner of neceflaries, it being a much 
morter voyage to the bay of Biſcay, than to any port in 
the M editerranean: that, if they could prevent any ſuc- 
Cours from joining the enemy the latter end of this year, 
ſuch meaſures might be taken in the winter, as would ſe. 
cure the quiet polleſſion of the kingdom. Theſe, with 
many other reaſons, were urged by general Stanhope, and 
heard with {urprize. He anſwered, in a very plain and ſa- 

_ tisfatory manner, all the objections that were made againſt 
bis propoſal, but his anſwers did not content all the mem 
bers of the council, who perhaps had their private views (y). 
However, marſhal Staremberg approved of this well-con- 
certed project; but, as his ſingle approbation was not ſuf- 
ficient to bring over the reſt, it was refolved the whole 
army ſhould march to Madrid, which gave general Stan- 
hope a very great concern, and very juſtly; for, had his 
project been put in execution, it would very probably have 
ſoon brought the war to a happy concluſion, and prevented. 


-. the ſhocking turn of affairs, which happened in lels than | 


three months {Rs 

On the firſt of Septeinber 1 we got to Sepuenca, a city of 
| Caſtile. Here another council of war was held, and it was 
again reſolved to continue our march towards Madrid. On 
the gth, the army arrived at Alcala; and, the next day, 
general Stanhope went with a thouſand horſe to Madrid, fol- 
_ lowed by all the troops. King Charles came thicker the 
_ 17th, but made no ſtay. He found none of the grandec: 


205 


(50 of which. views the plun- 
- Pio of Caſtile is laid to be none 
8 of the leaſt. 
e Sr to 125 account 
of our author, who was on the 
pot, a letter from the Conde 
d' Aſſumar, 85 Portugueſe am- 
Spain, is quoted by | 
— 4 


Rallgar i in 8 


Bowyer and others, aſferilng, 
That a certain foreign general 


(meaning Stanhope) with ſome 


Spaniſh general officers, prevail. _ 
ed with king Charles to mach 

into Caſtile, in oppoſition to the 
2 of Staremberg and Bel. 


caſtel. 
there 4 
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1710. there; and; it appeared, that the Caſtiliaus were firmly 
2 united to king Philip, and reſolved to adhere to him at all 
hazards. A detachment was ſent to take and fortify To- 
ledo; and about that city, and the neighbouring country, 
the army continued in; ſeveral incampments till the latter 
end of October, when they began to march into cantons. 
The king of France now ſhewed he was reſolved to main- 
_ tain his grandſon, ſince, if it had ever been his intention, it 
was now every eaſy to oblige him to evacuate Spain. But 
he had no ſuch deſign, but the contrary, as appeared by his 
Proreeginge-: For after the battle of Saragoza, which had 
cCauſed a great conſternation in the court of France, it Was 
reſolved in a council at Verſailles, that the duke of Ven- 
doſme ſhould immediately ſet out for Navarre, and put him- 
ſelf at the head of the remains of the Spaniſh troops, 
Which were to be reinforced with detachments from feveral 
parts of France, King Philip, after the battle, got off with 
a very ſmall body to Madrid. But he ſoon left it, and re- 
tired, with all the tribunals following him, to Valladolid, 


and lent his queen and ſon to Victoria. Some of his troops | ; 


got off in ſmall bodies, and theſe were in a little time 
brought together to the number of ten thouſand men; the 
troops, they had on the frontier of Portugal, were brought 
to join them, with which they ſoon made up the face of an 
army. The duke of Vendoſme, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, arrived at Bayonne, and orders being given for the 
garriſons of Pampeluna, Jaca, and other towns in Nivarri, 
to march and join the Spaniſh army, he and the duke de 
| Noailles purſued their journey to Spain. When they came 
to Valladolid, where king Philip kept his court, it was re- 
ſolved in a aer of war, that the duke de Noailles ſhould. 
return to Paris, and from thence proceed with the utmoſt 
F -Giligence to Rouſillon, in order to act offenſively in Catalo- 
nia; and that, as ſoon as the Spaniſh army” was recruited, 
_ the duke of Vendoſme ſhould repair thither, "© 
In the mean time, though he French were preparing t5 
Ai king Philip's broken affairs, no care was eee dy 
the allies to ſupply or ſupport king Charles. We were to 
engaged in our party-matters at home, that we head to 
take no thought « of things Abroad, an d without us none 


75 the 3 * 4 War, N to d out between th 
grand ſeignior and the czar, that they would not nl 
"their army in Hungary. But to return to the army i 
Spain | = 
On 
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On the 5th of November a council was held, in which it 


Charles ſhould move towards Saragoza, and the army follow 


1710. 
was reſolved, that Toledo ſhould be abandoned, and king — 


in a few days. Accordingly, on the 22d, the generals of 


the ſeveral nations began to march ſeparately at the head of 
their reſpective troops, and all were ordered into cantons in 
the neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where marſhal Staremberg, 
with the Germans, was to canton. Colonel du Bourgay, 
with his regiment, was detached two days before to guard 


the train, and march to the ſame place. Count Attalaya 


came, on the 25th, to Afiznan, with all the Portugueſe 
going to his cantons. Brigadier Lepel marched out by 
order, with his own and Richards's regiment, to Gargules, 
within a few miles of Cifuentes, where, on the 27th, Sta- 


remberg, who was then getting into that town with the 


5 Germans, ſent him word by his aid de camp, major Nugent, 
to make all poſſible haſte to join him, leſt he ſhould be 
ſurprized by the active French partiſan Vaillejo, who was at 


the head of a thoutand horſe (a). Lepel, with the two re- + 


giments, got into Cifuentes, in the cloſe of the evening, 

_ without being attacked. The brigadier (in company with 
our author) waited preſently after upon Staremberg, whom 
he had not ſeen ſince the beginning of September, having 
been upon a ſeparate command. In above an hour's con- 
verſation, the marſhal told the brigadier, he hoped he thought 
him very kind to receive him that night into his head-quar- 
ters among his Germans, for that he ſhould have marched 
on to Brihuega, the canton of the Engliſh, where he had 
received a letter, general Stanhope was miived with his 
troops; but he hoped colonel du Bourgay would come up 
that night with the train, and the three regiments might | 
Bm march together the next day to Brihuega without any g great 

nue. And fo brigadier Lepel took his leave. 


The generals Stanhope, Carpenter, Wills, 8 and The Englit 
Gore, with the E ngliſh forces, marched along the Tajuna, 80 zed at 
and, on the 26th of November, came to their canton at 31 8. 
ZR Brihuega, a town of about a thouſand houſes, ſituated on 


the fide of a hill near that river, The next day a body of 
the entry appeared about Ahoves on the hills above the 


[ a) Oar author fays Hot FE man en Sunbope) who has 
am obliged to relate moe mis been much aſperſed, upon the ac 
nute particulars than T ſhould do, count of one. misfortune, both 
Ja 0: Ger tO G9 Jafice to a great beſore and alter his death. | 


uega. 
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neral officer. The 
their 9 a large kreae} ts and gave a general a. 
ſault, but were repulicd. At laſt about eight hundred inch 
got into the town and into houtes, from whence they mi inde 
2 terrible fire, which we could not anſwer, our ammunition 
being quite ipe nt; ſo that, about ſun-ſet, it was thou: ht ad- 
vifeable to beat a parley, and thoſe brave troops, that bad 
" Sehaved 10 gallantly af the camp: N were forced to ſur- 
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© 1710... town, to the great ſurprize of the Engliſh, who had ſeen » 
— troops in their march from Chincon to Brihuega, excey; 
ſome ſmall ſtraggling parties of horſe. Nor had they an, 


intelligence of an army being aſſembled, though all Polli. 


ble care had been uſed, and great rewards promiſed to ge. 
early notice of it; ſo well affected were the Caſtilians t» 
their king Philip. 
the Spanifh army with freſh ſuccours, had marched thre: 
days and three nights with incredible expedition; and the 
foot, which appeared on the hills over Brihuega, Were 
5 brought thither behind the troopers; but the whole arny 
and train did not come up till late that night. This army 
cConſiſted of thirty-two battalions (which had been reduced 
from forty-five to that number) and eight thouſand horſe, 
with thirty-two pieces of cannon, ſome whereof were twenty 


The duke of Vendoſme, having joined 


four pounders. That very night Vendoſine ſent a ſummon; 


to general Stanhope,” which was anſwered as uſual in ſuck 
_ caſes, - Stanhope ditpatched captain Colby, his aid de camp, 
to Staremberg, to inform him of his unexpected and Unhappy 
ſituation, which, it was ſaid, might have been otter it 


an advanced guard had been kept on the high grounds; to 


they might have given notice of the enemy's approach 3 
enough 5 our troops to retire to Cifuentes. Tas it is al- 


ſured, was the advice of one of our generals *, which un- 
fortunately was not followed. In the night, the enemy 


_- marched ſome of their 2 875 and ol Ne of the bridge 
over the I'auna. 5 


The next day about Noon many regiments, with their. 


-gelours flying, Came and ſurrounded the town within cannon 
hot. We had no artillery, and ſo little ammunition (Ahich 
was reſerved for the attack) that we could not moleſt chem. 
Ibeir whole army joined, and made four different attacks. 
at once, gr Were foo: 1 turned into breaches in the 

| ruinous Wall 


Our troops were diſpoſed in excellent ord: 
for a Agron 05 every attack being defended by a ge⸗ 
enemies opened one > of the gates with 


render priſoners of War, And to mach out the next day t6- 
— _ ang . Ee PR: W 
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wards Valladolid and the neighbouring towns, where they 1710, 
were to remain (b). — 
Captain Coſby, who was ſent to marſhal Seienden g, . 
en an account of general Stanhope's being ſurprized, did 
not come to Cifuentes till late at night. The marſhal im- 
mediately ſent to the generals of the three nations, the Por- — 
tugueſe, Dutch, and Palatines, to march their troops with | 7: k 
all poſſible expedition to Cifuentes. They were indeed can- l 
toned in towns very near, and got ready ſo quickly, that at 
break of day they were all aſſembled before one of the gates — 
of the town. The marſhal had ordered the Germans to i 
beat to arms, Which much alarmed us (fays our author, „ 
who was then with Lepel at Cifuentes) and we were not a 
little ſurprized to ſee, upon opening one of brigadier Lepel's | 
windows, great bodies of troops cloſe to the walls; but it 5: 
was ſo dark we could not diſtinguiſh what they were. An | 
_ officer ſent by the brigadier to the marſhal, brought word, i 
that the Engliſh were ſurrounded in Brihuega by che ne- 
my; that the troops about the town were our own ; and 
that he muſt not loſe a moment to get ready to march. This 
order was immediately obeyed, and we were out before we 
could well fee. The Germans came out ſoon after, and 
the marſhal himſelf about eight o'clock, when we expected 
to march every minute; but he was reſolved to ſtay for Du 
Bourgay's regiment and the train. At laf, after waiting 
three hours in vain, about cleven, orders were given to 
; march, and OT + 1088 was ſeut back With his regiment 


— 


(>) There 1 were en in \ Bri- Carpenter's; Laroon, quarter- 
| huega three lieutenant-generals, maſter general, and about two 
| Stanhope, Carpenter, and Wills; thouſand men belonging to the 
major- general Pepper; brigadier following regiments: Harvey's 
Gore; colonel Dormer; fifteen horſe, the royal dragoons, Pep- 


=. lieutenant-colonels, Moyler, Ot- 
| way, Montague, Benſon, Wk. | 
er, Varrier (died), Dalzel, Faulk- 
3 land, Richardſon, Ramſey, How- 


ard, W hitmore, Strickland, Nevil, 


ey Pearſon ; nine majors, ' Bland, 
Cotton, Wyvel, Erle, Keitley, 
Wheeler, Douglas, Pinfold, Sa- 
vage; ſixty captains, ſeventy-ſix 
| r hxty-four enſigns, 
_ three adjutants and quarter-maſ- 
ters, three ſecretaries of general 
| Stanhope, and one of euer 


per's dragoons, Stanhope's dra- 
goons; battalion of foot-guarda; 


the foot regiments of Harriſon, 

Wade, Dormer, Bowles, Gore, | 

Munden, Dalzel. | 
By this means brigadier Lapel © 

became the commander in chief 

of the queen's troops, conſiſting 

_ of his own regiment of dra- 


goons, with the two regiments 


Of foot of Richard: and Du Bour- 
Lay. M. 85 


10 


\ . 
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to meet Du Bourgay. We paſſed the Tajuna at Olmeda, 
and marched through ſuch very narrow and difficult roads, 


that it was quite dark before we were clear of the defiles, 
and got to the high grounds in the way to Brihuega. As 


ſoon as our field-train (which had much retarded our march) 


came up to the ground, where we lay that night on our 


arms, the marſhal ordered ſeveral pieces of cannon to be 


5 fired, as a ſignal to general Stanhope, that we were march- 


ing to his relief; but it was too late and to no purpoſe; for 


they were not heard, it being juſt at the time the enemy 


5 got into the town, wes they made their laſt and greateſt 


re before the capitulation began. So it may truly be ſaid, 


that the ſaving one regiment was the cauſe of our loſing 
ſuch a conſiderable body of Engliſh. For, had we marched 


to the relief of Brihuega, as ſoon as all the troops were 


ready about Cifuentes, we ſhould have been there between 
two and three in the afternoon, and very probably ſaved that 


valuable part of our army; for the enemy mult have either 


Phe battle 
of Villa- 


vicioſa. 


s 


retired or fought between two fires. About eight, briga- : 
dier Lepel joined us, with Du Bourgay's regiment and thi 


train, having ſkirmiſhed about three hours with Vaullejo, 8 
who had purſued them till they came to the army. 


On the 29th, early in the morning, we marched upon 
four columns towards Brihuega, though it was believed 


Stanhope had ſurrendered, the firing a ſmall arms having f 


been heard by the raed guard, Fon the time we came 


to that ground. About eleven, the marſhal, with his adju- 


tant-general, and ſome aids de camp, went about half 2 
mile before the army, to try whether he could get a ſight 


of the town from the riling ground. Aſter ſome minutes, | 
ſome ſmoke was diſcovered ya riſe from the bottom between 


the hills, and he was ſoon ſatisfied there was the place, by 


hearing the enemy's horſe marching up the high grounds, 


before he could fee them; but it was not long 3 he ſav 


them plain enough, upon which he galloped back, and or- 


dered his army to form. The enemy was alſo forming; 
but their lines extended as far again as our's, conſiſting 51 
| twenty-five thouſand men to our thirteen thouſand. Be: 


_ Tween. twelve and. one, the. armies began to cannonade one 


another; but, as the enemy ſaw how weak we were ſince 
the loſs of the Britiſh troops, they ſoon began the attack on 


their right, flank ing and almoſt ſurrounding our left, which 

had no more than thirteen weak ſquadrons, who behaved 

very ill, and ran away as _foon as the: ene my ch. arged 
ee : | ef fer the m 
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them (c). By that means our foot were left to mercy, and- 


two Engliſh battalions, two Dutch, four Palatines, two. www 


Spaniſh, and one Neapolitan, were cut in pieces, or taken 


priſoners, Here the generals Belcaſtel and St. Amand were 
By good for- a 
tune, the victorious right, inſtead of purſuing their blow, 


killed, beſides many field-officers and others. 
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fell to plundering the baggage of the whole army, which 


was very conſiderable, and could not ſtir from the place, 


Vaillejo being in the rear of it with his party. Beſides 
the baggage, they met with another great booty. Many 
perſons of quality and diſtinction (chiefly ladies and eccle- 


| fiaſties) having left Madrid to follow king Charles to Sara- - 


goza or Barcelona, fell into their hands, with a great num 
| her of coaches, and all the riches they could bring away. 
Unfortunately for them, they came into the field of battle, 
which was on the high road, juſt before the action began, : 

and could not proceed, for fear of kannt into the hands of 


the partiſan Vaillejo. fr 


The enemy's right being thus employed, ah Miel! : 


fought the left with great laughter and ſucceſs till night, 


when both horſe and foot retired in diſorder. The duke of 
Vendoſme, with king Philip (who. was preſent during the 


| Whole action) galloped away in ſuch haſte, that they paſled 


by the Engliſh priſoners, before they got to Guadalaxara. 


Thus the marſhal remained maſter of the held, took all their 


cannon, and retook ours, but was forced to nail. 1t all up, 
for want of mules to draw it away. 


of their {quadrons were mixed with the foot, and fell upon 


the enemy 's infantry ſword in hand, as ſoon as ours had put 


them in diſorder, and made a very great flaughter, It was 


The Germans made 
uſe of their cheveux de-friſe, which were of ſingular ſer- 
vice; and the Portugueſe horſe behaved very wel Romer: 


computed the next day, that no leſs than ſeven thouſand 


| were killed on the ſpot, beſides the wounded. General 


Frankenberg and brigadier Lepel had rallied the horſe of the 


left, within half a mile of the field, and would have marched+ + 
them to count Staremberg ; but they were ſeized with uch fee 


à panic at the fight of ſome ſtraggling ſquadrons, that t 


| galloped away the ſecond time, and did not ſtop in three or 
| four miles, when we overtook them in ſmall parties, and 


made up at laſt a body of about fix hundred horſe, with, 


which we made haſte to Siguenca, left Vaillejo ſhould overs 
| take us, ho wed: us fo code; that we did not t halt . 


© Lepels reg ment! is ſaid to behave very ill 


: —_— —̃ Ä—ü(— — : 


e He re 


. 


. 
5 
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witneſs, he was 
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above three hours in that city, but continued on long marches 


till we got to Saragoza (0): 


(d) The affair of Brihuega has 
: bern variouſly related, and ge- 


neral Stanhope much cenſured; 

but, by this account of an eye- 
by no means to 
be blamed. Our author under- 


takes to anſwer the falſities pub- 
liſhed in a pamphlet called the 


Romance (wherein general Stan- 


hope is introduced under the 


name of Celſus) particularly thoſe 
relating to this affair. 


the cannon and heavy baggage, 


being himſelf to incamp about 
three leagues further, and that. 


he gave him orders to come and 


© Join him the next day. 


Brihuega then fell to the Engliſh | 


To this our author anſvers's : 
That Celſus was not left at Bri- 


huega to cover the count's march, 
is very plain from the diſpoſition 
that was made ſome days before, 
when it was reſolved, in a coun- 
cil of war, that the army ſhould | 
canton upon the borders of Ar- 


ragon, to ſecure that kingdom. 


For their canton, as . 


did to the Germans for theirs; 
and the towns and villages near 


Cifuentes, to the troops of che 
other nations. 


evident from this, that none of 


them were taken in that town 
neither was 


with the Engliſh : 
the cannon or heavy baggage 


there, both being with count 
Staremberg's army at the battle 


» 1 


Staremberg 


of Villavicioſa; and one may 


5 eaſily conclude, that, had Celſus 
had the Engliſh train with him, 
he would not have ſurrendered 


with ſuch a conſiderable body of 


Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, who _ 
| had: ſignalized themſelves all that 


campaign, and were fiuſhed with 


victory and ſucceſs, but would 
have given time to count Sta- 


1 remberg to have come to his re- 
KN lief. 5 
The Romance ſays, Celſus u Was 


left at Brihuega by count Sta- 
remberg, with the Engliſh troops 
and ſome battalions of the Dutch, 

to cover his march, as well as 


But the neſt mel icious 8 falhood 
of all is, that Celſus had orders 
to join count Statemberg: the 


next day. 


Count Staremberg could | FRY 5 


| given no ſuch orders, ſince Bri- N 
huega, as I have obſerved be- 
fore, was the canton aſſigned to 


the whole Engliſh body of troops 


and artillery 3 and where they 
were to continue till count Sa. 
remberg thought fit to remore 
the whole army from their ſeveral | 

cantons | 


The track” of this will 2 appear ; 


from the following narration : 


the ſame day that the troops 
marched into their cantons, bri- 
gadier Lepel's regiment of dra- 


goons, which was within four or 


five miles of Cifuentes, and where 
it was left to ſecure Du Bour- 


gay's regiment from falling inte 


tae hands of Vaillejo the parti- 


4 _ fan, received orders from count 
That there were no 3 


of the Dutch in Brihuega, is 


Staremberg to march with all 
haſte into Cifuentes, The regi- 


ment loſt no time, and narrowly 


eſcaped the partiſan with his 
thouſand horſe, who fell upon 
ſome part of the rear of the Ger- 
mans, as Ty were. men 5 
into chat town. 5 
About 
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Staremberg, who had ſuſfered ſo much in the action, that 1710. 


he was not in a condition to purſue tiie enemy, leſt the fie 


About ſeven that evening, bri- 
gadier Lepel waited on count 
Staremberg, who told him, that 
he was reſolved to cover the 


kingdom of Arragon, and ſecure 
it from the inſults of the enemy: 
that he had ordered the troops 
into ſeveral cantons, each nation 


by itſelf: that the Engliſh had 
HhBrihuega, and he wiſhed all the 


regiments were there together. 


hut, till Du Bourgay's was come 
up, he would ſuffer Lepel's dra- 
goons to continue with him in 

Cifuentes; and that, as ſoon as 
it had joined, the three reg!- 

ments of Lepel, Richards, and 
Du Bourgay, with the train, 


would be able to make their way 
to Brihuega, without any danger 


from Vaillejo's party. Now let 
it be judged, whether this is 


conſiſtent with what the Romance 


tells ns, That Celſus had orders 


to join-count Staremberg the next 


day? Neither is there more truth 
in what it relates, That Celſas 
diſpatched one of his aid de 


camps to count Starember?, to 


let him know, that he thought 


proper to reſt his troops one day 
mote at Brihuega, but that he 
would certainly join him the day 


alter, ſince po other aid de camp 
was ſent fiom Brihuega to count 
Staremberg, but Mr. Colby, Who 
came to acquaint him late in the 


erening, that the enemy's troops 
had fur:onnded that town. 


It appears alſo from our au- 
thor's account, why Staremberg 


delayed bis marching to Stan- 
hope's relief ſo many hours; 
namely, his waiting for Du Bou: 
837's regiment and the train, 


on 


though he marched without thera 
Biſhop Burnet indeed 


ſays, Staremberg might nave 
come time enough to have ſaved 


Stanhope, but he moved fo ſſow- 
lx, that it was conjectured he en- 
vied the glory that general had 
got, and was not ſorry to ſee it 


eclipſed, and therefore made not 


that haſte he might and ought 
to have done. But this, as the 

biſhop obſerves, is only conjec- 

ture. 5 rener 


The following letter was writ 
by brigadier Lepel, to the lord 
Dartmouth, then ſecretary of 


ſtate, concerning the Brihuega 
affair, and the battle of Villa- 
vicioſa: ; VVT 


1 Sarageſſa, Dec. 10, 
My lord, 17 10, | 0.8. 
T think myſelf obliged to in- 
form your Jlordihip ot the miſ- 
fortune that bas befallen her ma- 


-jelty's troops, in our retreat fram 


Caitile towards the borders of 
Arragon. The army marched 


upon three columns; the gene- 
res of each nation at the head 
f their own people. General 
Stanhope led the left and the rear 


of all, and had with him the re- 


giments of Harvey, Raby, Pep- 
per, and his own; of the foot-. 


guards, and Harriſon's, Wade's, 


Dormer's, Bowles's, Munden's, 
Gere's, and Dalzel's regiments. 
The enemy had detached ſome 

ſquadrons to obſerve him. On 

Sunday the 26th of November, 
O. S. he got into a ſittle walled 
town in the mount ins of Caſ- 


tile, called Prihuega, where ke 


reſolved to halt a day and refreſh | 


Eis 
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his men and horſes, who were 
much fatigued by their long 
marches, eſpecially the laſt, which 
was of ſeven leagues. But being 


among enemies, from whom no 


intelligence could be had, tho? 
he had offered large ſums to en- 


courage the peaſants, he was in 


veſted that very night by the 
enemy's whole army. The 27th, 
they erected three batteries 
againſt the town, Which in a 
| ſhort time made very conſidera- 
ble breaches. That night Mr. 


Stanhope ſent out with much dif- 
ficulty captain Coſby, his aid de 
camp, to inform the marſhal of 


| his condition. The marſhal, who 
Was at Cifuentes, four leagues 
from Brihuega with the German 
troops, gathered immediately all 
the reſt of his army, and marched 


the 28th to endeavour to relieve 
Mr. Stanhope; but the road was 
ſo difficult, by reaſon of the de- 


files through the mountains, that 


the army could not advance that 


day above two leazues. The 
29th, we began to march at 
break of day, and got by noon 


to the riſing grounds above Bri- 
huega, within halt a league of 


the town; where hav! ing halted 


a ſhort time, and perceiving no 
ſignals from Mr. Stanhope, the 


marſhal concluded he was taken, 

and reſolved to attack the enemy, 
who ſoon after marched to us in 
order of battle. 7 8 
The cannonading began about 5 


one on both ſides; and, between 


three and four, their right at- 
tacked our left with much vi- 
gour, which was ſoon over-power- 


on bxt their great numbers, * 


HE HI 
1710. of Villavicioſa, and marched with his army to Saragoza, ne 
— enemy not thinking it convenient to give him any diſturb- 
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ance. 


having, by the beſt accounts we 
can get, eighty ſquadrons, and 
about forty battalions, and we in 


the whole not above ten thon. 

ſand men, and on onr left, not 
ſeven hundred horſe : thus waz 
our horſe forced to retire, and 
our foot was almoſt cut to pieces. 

'The right of their horſe, in the 
purſuit of ours, fell in with the 


| baggage, and betook themſelves 


to plunder. The marſhal im. 
proved that opportunity, and with 
his right fell upon the enemy, 


with ſuch bravery and conduct, 


that he put them to the route, 
re- took our cannon, took theirs, 


and remained maſter of the field, 


where he continued till eight of 
the clock the next day ; and, 
for want of mules to carry away 


the cannon, was obliged to nail 
them up; and then began hi 


march towards Arragon, to ga 
bread and proviſions for his 
army; where he is now at a place 
called Daroca, gathering his peo- 
ple from all parts, in er to 
ſecure this country. 

As to Mr. Stanhope, what | 


can learn, which comes from 


ſome ſoldiers that have mad: 
their eſcape, and ſome of the 


_ enemy's officers that were taken 


in the battle, is this: that he 
was attacked ſeveral times 2! 
three different breaches the day 
before the battle, and always te. 
pulſed the enemy; but at Jatt, 
for want of ammunition, was 
forced to ſurrender prifoners of 
war; that he began to capitulate 
about ſeven in the evening, and 
marched out the 29th about 
noon ; that belies lieutenant 


genera. 
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ance. 
he marched into Catalonia, and the duke of Vendofme, 
with 


ROE" Spender, whos was killed 


at one of the breaches : we have 
| loft. above three hundred men 


killed, and as many wounded : | 
among the killed are ſome field- 
| officers, whoſe names and rakes 
I do not know. _ 
In the battle, my lord, our 


greateſt loſs has been ſuſtained 


on the left, where colonel Rich- 


| ards and colonel Du Bourgay's 
regiments have been entirely cut 


off; and of my regiment above 


one hundred private men are ſtill 
_ miſſing, and ſeven officers. Of 
the other nations, the regiments 
of St. Amand, Dutch, Lucini, 
| Neapolitan, Albuquerque, Por- 


tugueſe, and Umadas, Spaniſh, 


are totally deſtroyed : lieutenant- 


general Belcaftel and 5a” 
neral St. Amand killed. The 
enemy's: loſs is modeſtly com- 


puted to amount to above fix 
thouſand men killed on the ſpot. 


By this great turn of affairs, 


my lord, the command of the 
E remnant of her majeſty's troops 
is devolved on me. I am en- 
| deavouring, 


the regiments of Richards's and 
Du Bourgay, out of the few 


people that are come off, and 
thoſe that were left in the hoſpi- 


tals. The greateſt difficulty at- 


tends my own, which is reduced 


do betwixt eighty and a hundred 
men, and as many horſes, and 
no fund to go upon; but if I can 
get money from Mr. Mead, or 
credit, I ſhall uſe my beſt endea- 


vours to get men and horſes to 
repair my regiment, and put it 


in a condition to ſerve next cam- 


Vor. — 


for the ſervice: 


by the marſhal's di- 
rections * 7 deſire, to make up 


As he did not judge it ſafe to ſtay long in Arragon, 


paign, if my „nn are ippioved 
of. This I humbly pray your 


lordſhip to lay before her majeſty, 


that ſpeedy ſupplies may be ſent 
to us, to keep up the jew bodies 
that are left, if it be thought fit 
for Mr. Mead 
complains very much for want of 
money and credit, by which we 


are already reduced to great 
ſtreights here, where our credit 


is very indifferent, and our wants 
extremely great, having loſt all 

our equipages in the battle, and 
ſaved nothing but what we had 

on our backs; and, as my loſs 
in particular is very conſiderable, 
T hope your lordſhip will be 
fo kind as to repreſent it as 
ſuch, that her majeſty will be 
_ pleaſed to conſider me in it, and 
grant me ſome compenſation, 
which may enable me to ſerve 
next campaign with ſome ſatil- 
| faction. 


To this "Jerter, our 1 has 
added the memotial ſent to the 
queen, by the office's of the two. 
regiments commanded by the co- 


lonels Richards and Du Bourgay, 
which begins thus: 
That the ſaid two regiments 


were the only Engliſh battalions 
that were at the battle 
vicioſa: that, 
the left of the two at the 


of Yilla- 
being poſled on 


horſe, who were on our flanks, 
gave way, and let us e e 


and expoſed to the weight and 
ſhock of the whole right wing of 
the enemy; who, like a torrent 
not to be reſiſted, ſoon over. bore 


us. Many of your majeſty's faith- 


ful officers loft. their lives upon 
— 9 tue 
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with his army, came and took poſſeſnon of Saragoza, two 


days after, to the inexpreſhble grief and great loſs ot the Ar- 
ragoneſe. 


The marſhal, though cloſely purſued by feveral parties 


of the enemy, paſſed the Cinea and Noguera, and, leay- 
ing a ſmall garriſon in Balaguer, came, in the beginning of 


February, to Barcelona with the remains of his army. Some 


days before his arrival, count Tattenbach, governor of Gi- . 
ronne, was obliged to capitulate, 


1 hg F rench, under the 
command of the duke of Noailles, had inveſted that place 


in December, the very day King Charles came to Barcelona, 
and had carried on the ſiege with great reſolution, notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulties they met with, both from the bad- 

eis of the weather, and the vigorous, defence of the garri- 


ſon, who obtained very honourable terms. Not lone : after, 


upon the approach of the marquis de Valdecannas with a 


body of troops, in order to attack Balaguer, the garriſon, 


Which count Starember g in his march had left there, con- 


ſiſting of two battalions and one hundred hork le, thought fit 


. abandon the place; fo that king Charle S's affairs had 


3OW a very ill alpect, being confined. within the narrow 


| bounds of the principality. of Catalonia, which, by the 35 


of Gironne, was open to the enemies on all Rd” Ont 


ether hand, king Philip gained this ſummer a very 5 


advantage, by having unqueſtionable demonſtrations of the 
A ion of the Caſtilians, which neither his de Feats at Al- 


1410 ; 
mah Aa a and Saragoza, Nor his rett Ca 176m Madrid, | nor the 


+ tet Por; many more were v ound- 
ed, and all were at laſt made 
priſoners: though ſome few of 


us were fortunate enough to be 


retaken. Fortunate indeed ue 


eſteem it; becauic we hope to 


be able to ſerve your majeſty 


5 again this campaign, and to re- 
venge the wrongs our country 
Faſſered in the laſt, With regard 
to every thing elſe, our miſery 
15 equal to that of the poor cap- 
tives. For never certainly in any 
nation, or in any age, Where 
chriſtianity, or the civil arts have 
been planted, have ſuch barba- 
rities been; practiſed, as by this 
ungenerous enemy? of whom, 1 


| ee e N 


may * try ly ſaid, Their very 


Naber mercics were c uel. For, 


_ after their officers' had taken 


from us what money, or what- 


ever elſe of value we had about | 


s, and had , Promiſed us ther 
they ſuſſered, nay, 
encouraged their ſoldiers to firip 


us of our cloaths, to inſult, and 
to wound us. In this miſcrable 


condition were we found, When 
ſome of us were reſtored to ur 


| liberty ; and, in this condition, 
we retreated with the body of. 


the army, having loſt the en- 


tire baggage ot: 2 two 98 
ments. FE | 


* preſence 7 
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Hle was not brought to any examination; but, after he 


$ perfect tranquility. The treaty, or project of neutrality, 
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| preſence of king Charles, with a veteran victorious ay, 1710. 
were able to ſhake. _ —— M0 

The Spaniſh grandees ſremed indeed to he | in ſome ap- Diſgrace of 

| prehenſion of their being given up by the French; and there * 1 * 0 
was a ſuſpicion of ſome caballing among them: upon which og 
the duke of Medina Celi, king Philip's chief miniſter, was Burnet Wh 

| ſent a cloſe priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia, and was kept Wl 
there very ſtrictly, none being admitted to ipeak with him. 


had been ſome months in priſon, being often removed 
from one place to another, it was at lail given out, that 
= died in priſon, not without the ſuſpicion of ill prac- 
di 

Nothing material happened this year in Portugal, except C: mpilgnin - 
only that, about the beginning of July, the marquis de — 8 5 1 
Bay, who commanded the Spanifh forces in Eſtremadura, ; 5 1 
made himſelf maſter of the town of Miranda de Duero, by | 
ſurprize; took in it four hundred men of regular troops and 

' militia z and then formed the blockade of Braganca, which -.---...- ©: 

was raiſed by the marquis de Riſbourg, upon the news of : | M 
the battle of Saragoza: and, ſoon after, the Portugueſe took if 
from the Spaniards Neresdeclos Cavaleros, Barcarota, Al- 
canza, and Puebla, places of no great conſideration. Some - 
time before, the earl of Galway, who found himielf uſeleſs The earl of Wd! 
in Portugal, had defired and readily obtained leave to return f res": ©. 
: to England. 5 | Tarn me. 
Ide crar of Muſeovy made a very Sandal ible improve- Aﬀairs in 
ment of his great victory at Pultowa; for, in this year's cam- - Pg 1-4 
paign, he reduced to his obedience Elbing in Poliſh Pruſſia; e 
Wyburgh, the capital of Carelia; Ken holm in Finland; 
Arembergh, in the iſland of Oezel; Pernau, Revel, Riga; 
the Dunamunder fort, and, in a word, all Livonia, the moſt 
valuable province in the Swediſh dominions. It is very pro- 
bable, the united forces of the czar and king Auguſtus would 
have made a greater progreſs ; but the allies having, with 
great wiſdom, taken early meaſures, and interpoſed their 
00d offices and power, to prevent the northern wat rom 
| ſpreading into the empire, the province of Pomerania, 
where general Craſſau had retired out of Poland, enjoyed a 


which was made for that purpoſe, was accepted by the czar _ 
and king Auguſtus, and by the king of Denmark, with 
ſome exceptions ; ; as it was by the regehcy of Stockholm for 
the Swedes; though the laſt did it only to ſerve a turn. For 
TRE czarih #nd Poliſh majeſties demanding that the troops 
| U2 | under 


i!!! . Yor © 
1710. under general Craſſau ſhould be either diſbanded, or put into 
as the ſervice of the allies; this laſt was not agrecd to by the 
| Swedes, though a treaty was ſet on foot for that purpoſe, 
At the ſame time the Swediſh miniſters at Vienna, Ritiſbon, 
and other places, notified, that their maſter, who {till con- 
tinued at Bender, was diflatizhed with that neutrality : and, 
on the other hand, notwithſtanding the earneſt endeavours 
of the Britiſh and Dutch miniſters at the Ottoman port to 
| baffle the artifices of the French and Swedes, the grand 
ſignior, by the advice of the cham of Tartary, reſolved, at 
lalt, openly to eſpouſe the quarrel of the king of Sweden. 
The Muſcovite ambaſſador at Conſtantinople was ſeized _ 
and confined ; and not long after the grand ſignior declared 
war againſt the czar. having, for that purpole, ſent circular 
letters by way of manifeſto to the baſha” s and governors in 
his dominions | 
About the beginning of, Avril the Swedes publiſhed lid. 
[! ES _ wile a manifeſto, in anſwer to one put out ſome months be- 
i fore by the king of Denmark, upon his landing in Schonen, 
and pretend} ng to ſhew, that the reaſons, alſedged by the nM 
Danes to juſtify that invaſion, were ſo far from being a ſuf WF 
ficient cauſe of war, that they did not amount even to a 3 
plauſible pretence. Not long after, both the Swedes and 
Danes ſent cut their fleets to fea; and the Daniſh fleet havy- 
ing, on the 14th and 15th of September, N. S. met with a 
leut ſtorm, by which they were ſeparated, and ſeveral of 
1 their ſhips damaged in their rigging, they were obliged to 
1 3 return to he Kioger-Bogt. The Swedes, imagining ; their 
©... loſs; to have been much greater, went in queſt of them; 
and, on the 4th of October, attacked them with twenty: 
one thips of the line of battle, and ten frigates. Upon this 
ſarpriſe, the Danes immediately cut their cables, and endea- 
| Toure to gain the wind, fo as to get between Copenhagen 
and the Swediſh fleet, whilſt the Swedes endeavoured to in- 
tercept them. This occaſioned a cannonading between the 
foremoſt ſhips; during which, a Daniſh ſhip of ziinety guns, 
| RC called the Danevrag, blew up. Fut, tho' the Swedes gain- 
VJ Yet advancing too far towards the Daniſh 
"8 cCoaſt, two of their flag-ſhips, an admiral and a rear-admi- 
8 Lal, ſtruck upon a fand- bank near the iſland of Amack, 
where the whole Swediſh fleet came to an anchor, to en- 
deavour to recover them. This being impracticable, they 
ſaved the men, and ſet fire to their two ſhips, as they did to 
2 Daniſh tranſport. In the mean time, the Daniſh fleet re- 
turned to their former poſts before Koeg; and, the wind 
5 bearing 
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bearing hard on the coaſt, the Swedes were unwilling to at- 


| tack them a ſecond time; and, on the 7th of October in 
the morning, weighed anchor; and failed towards the eatt 


ſea. The Danes purſued them, but at ſuch a diſtance, as 


ſhewed they had no mind to another engagement. 


The imperial arms were this year attended with great ſuc- Campaign in 


ceſſes in Hungary, where they reduced ſeveral important 
towns. Some of the chief of the malecontents coniidering, 
that their affairs were deſperate, inclined to conſult their 
ſafety, by making their fubmiſfion to the emperor. But, 


upon the Turks declaring war againſt the Muſcovites, prince 


Ragotſłki encouraged them to ſtand out to the laſt, by giving 


them hopes, that the Turks would aſſiſt them wich men, 


and the French with engineers and money. 


The imperial court perſiſting in their reſolution not to 


grant the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion in Sileſia, upon 
pretence, that they were not included either in the treaty of 


Weſt-Phalia, or in the convention of Alt-Ranſtadt ; 
queen of 3reat-Britain ordered lieutenant- -general Palmes, 
her envoy extraordinary to the emperor, to make new in- 


| ſtances in their favour. And the ſtates-general ordered the 


fieur Bruyninx, their envoy, to uſe his good offices, in con- 
cert with the Britiſh miniſters. They preſented a joint- 


memorial to the emperor, which, however, had but little 


effect; thou2h, at this time, the imperial court had more 


reaſon than ever to keep meaſures with the prote tant powerg. 
Theſe were the tranſactions abroad this Campaign, during 
which great changes had happened! in England. 


The trial of Dr. Sacheverel had given, as was obſerved. ee of 
Herren 


| ſtile, 
ou, in Which the abſolute power of Burnet, 


great advantages to the tory party, who ſet on foot addr eſſes 
from all parts of the nas 


our princes was aferted, and all reſiſtance was condemned, 


under the deſignation of anti-monarchical and republican 


principles; the queen's hereditary right was acknowledged; 


and yet a zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion was likewiſe pre- 


tended, to make thoſe addreſies paſs the more caſily with 


the unthinking multitude. Moſt of theſe concluded with an 
Intimation of heir hopes, that the queen would diſſolve the 


2 parliament, giving aſſurances, that in a new election 


they would chuſe none, but ſuch as ſhould be faithful to the 

crown, and zealous for the church. Theſe were at firſt 
more coldly received; for the queen either made no anſwer 

at all, or made them in very general words. Addreſſes were 


: brought up on the other hand, inagnifying the conduct of the 
1 7 a 88 parka ment, 


the 


Hungary. 
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1710. partiament, and expreſſing a zeal for maintai ning the revo- 
> lution and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
The queen , But the queen's reſolution of changing her miniſtry had 
- fends to the 1 to appear very early this year; for in the beginning 
duke of of January 1709-10, upon the death of the carl of Eſſex, 
a . ſhe writ to the duke of Marlborough to give his regiment 
a regiment to Mr. Hill, a man, who had been extremely ungreateful 
to Mir. Hill to the diuchets of Marlborough, and whoſe ſiſter, Mrs. 
"grin Matham, the duke wel! knew, was at this time undermi- 
n ning the intereſt of himſelf, his family and friends. he 
ſcheme of the queen's new counſellors to make her mini- 
ſters quit her ſervice, or engage her to diſcard them, now 
ſheved itſelf without diſguiſe. They durſt not tell her at 
once all they deſigned ; but, propoſing to her only one 
thing at a time, led her, by inſenſible degrees, to the ac- 
compliſhment of the whole. They began, as has been 16 
lated, with engaging her to nominate perſons to biſhoprics, 
without confilting her miniſters. And now they prevailed 
with her to appoint military officers, without adviſing with 
ner general. And nothing could be more to their purpoſe, 
than this, choice of Mr, ill tor lord Eſſex's regiment, be- 
cauſe they knew, that nothing could be more diſagrecablo 
to the duke of Marlborough, or would tend more to leſſen 
his weight and authority in the army, and conſequently at 
home too. The new counſellors ſaw, that, if the duke 
readily vielded in this matter, it would ſow diſcontent among 
the oice:s ; ; and that a door would be opened for his enc- 
piies to como into the army, and inſult him. And, on the 
li other hand, if the duke ſhould not comply, or ſhould {new 
| aan reluctance in complying, this would furniſh an . nt 
I | _ pretence for grievous complaints, that the queen was but 
1 cy pher, and would do nothing. Upon the queen's letter, 
| | EE i the. duke waited on her, and with all humility reprefented to 
| 


i „ what a prejudice it would be to her ſervice, to have 0 
| PFoung an officer preferred before ſo many others of higher 
ll | 5 rank and longer ſervice; beſides, that the ſhewing fo ex- 
=_ traordinary and partial favour to Mrs. Maſham's brother ü 
5 doi d i erpreted no otherwiſe, than as a declaring _ 
againſt all thoſe, who had ſa much reaſon to be unealy with 5 
har; and that, indeed, it would be ſetting up a banner tor 
all the difcontented perſans in the army to repair to. In 
LE dort, the duke ſaid cyery thing he could think of, and with 
1 1 ay the moving concern, that the nature of the 5 2 created 
in him, to engage her to change her reſolution, But all 
1— 8 tecmed to no purpoſe. He could not draw one kind es cpret- 
Wl! | 1:08 
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FR from her, nor obtain any anſwer, but“ that he would 


17 10. 
„„ do well to adviſe with his friends.? 3 £ 
The earl of Godolphin {poke often to her upon the fame 6a a wes | 


ſubject, repreſenting to her the ads long, great, and faith- tie 
ful ſervices, and the very bad in fluence, wich her intended V Autor. 

favour to Mr. Hill muſt a have in the army. But 
neither had this ſo much effect as to engage her to ſay one 
favourable word about che duke. Wheretore, on the IS. 
of January, he left the town, and went to Windior in great 

_ diſcontent, It was council-day. The queen did not ak 
where he was, nor take the leaſt notice of his abſence, His 
withdrawing himſelf made a great deal of noiſe in the town. 
Many of the nobility ſpoke with earneſtneſs to the queen of 
the very ill conſequences of mortiiying a man, who had 
done her ſo long and important ſervices. She anſwered, that 
his ſervices were ſtill freſh in her memory, and that ſhe had 
as much kindneſs for him as ever ſhe had. The noiſe, ho- 


__ ever, ſtill continued and increaſed, and their was great dif- 


courſe, not wit! out probabili ty, that ſome notice would be 
taken of the matter in the houſe of commons, and ſome 
votes paticd diſagreeable to the queen and her new counſel- 
lors. This deſign was laid to the ducheis of M arlborough' 8 
charge; but ſhe ſaid enough to the queen to vindicate her- 
ſelf. And indeed it was owing to the duke's particular 
iriends in the houſe, that no GER notice was taken. | 
The new counſcllors being alarmed with apprehenſions The quedh 
of what the parliament might do, and believing, that they defits rom 


ſhould be able, at a_ proper ſcaſon, to make better uſe of her recom- 


mendatton. 
the queen 8 yielding up the point, than of her inſiſting up- 


on it, gave her advice ac cordingly ; ; lo that, on the 20th of -- 
Janu ary, ſhe ordered the. earl of Godolphin to write to the 
duke, © that he might diſpoſe of the regiment, as he him- 
* {elf thought fit and to defire him to come to town. 


| But, before this reached the duke, he had \ written the fol- 
| loving letter to the queen: | 


Madam, 


« By what 1 hear Fo London, T find your majeſty. is 
40 Pleaſed to think, that, when J have reflected, I muſt be 
of opinion, that you are in the right in giving Mr. Hill 
the earl of Eſſex's regiment, I beg your majeſty will be 
ſo juſt to me, as not to think! can de ſo unreaſonable, as 
to be mortiſied to the degree, that Jam, if it proceeded 
only from this one thin, 92 tor rl Hall Aways be rendy and 

| 4 | w ty glad 
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& glad to do every thing that is agreeable to you, after T 


have repreſented what may be a prejudice to your ſervice, 


«© But this is only one of a great many mortifications that J 


& have met with. And, as I may not have many oppor- 
tunities of writing to you, let me beg of your majeſty to 


c reflect what your own people, and the reit of the world, 


„„ muſt think, who have been witneſſes of the love, zeal, 
„% and duty, with which I have ſerved you, when they ball 
ſee, that, after all I have done, it has not been able to 
protect me againſt the malice of a bed-chamber woman. 


Your majeſty will allow me on this occaſion to remind 
you of what I writ to you the laſt campaign of the cer- 


de tain knowledge I had of Mrs. Maſham's having aſſured 
« Ms. Hailey, that I mould recelve ſuch conſtant mortifi- 
„ cations, as ſhould make it impoſſible for me to continue in 
„ your ſervice. God Almighty and the whole world arc my 


witneſſes, with what care and pains I have ſerved you for 


more than twenty fears and was reſolved, it poſſible, 
to have ſtruggled with the difficulties to the end of this 
War. But the many inſtances I have had of your majet- 


ty's great change to me has ſo broke my ſpirits, that [ 
% muſt beg, as the greateſt and laſt favour, that you will 
*« approve of my retiring, fo that I may employ the little 
time I have to Jive, in making my juſt acknowledgments 
to God, for the protection he has been pleaſed to give 


% me,. And your majeſty may be aſſured, that my zeal for 


you and my country is ſo great, that in my retirement [ 


4 ſhall ſerve you as faithfully as I have _ may. never 
6c. feel che Hard: RNs" tad I have met with.” a? 


The queen wrote the duke an wiſhes; Spe line 

concern at ſeveral parts of his letter, aſſuring him, without 
entering into particulars, that he had no ground for ſuſpi- 
cions, "nd defiring bim to come to town. But fearing, at... 


the ſame time, that ſome motion might be made in parlia- 


me nt againſt Mr. Maſham, Which might be attended with _ 
very difagrecable conſequences, ſhe ſent about in much 
concern to many perſons to ſtand by her, as if ſome great 
attack was going to be made upon her. This application, 
and the cloſeting ſome perſons, who' were known enemies 
ta the revolution, gave encouragement to the jacobires ; 
len eral of whom where now obſerved running to court wit: 


faces full of bufineſs and ſatisfaction, as if they were going 


10 bett the govef ment t int their hands. And this, being re- 


c | 8 7 preſentes 4 


| hall daily pray for your proſperity, and that thoſe, who 
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preſented to the queen, as a kind of victory gained by her 1710. 
over the Marlborough family, was doubtleſs one means of — 
hindering all thoughts of a real accommodation. * Tos ME 
In about a month after this it was, that both houſes of 
varli ament addreſſed the queen, to order the duke of Marl- 
| borough over into Holland, to attend to the great affair of 
a peace, and, in caſe that project did not take effect, to 
prepare for an early opening the campaign. In her anſwer _ 
to this addreſs (as hath been ſaid) the uſed theſe words: ] 
am very glad to find, that you concur with me in a juſt 
„ ſenſe of the duke of Marlborough's eminent ſervices.“ 
But, notwithſtanding this, he had not been long gone, be- 
fore ſhe gave a ſignal proof, how much his declared enemies 
were in her ſav our, by granting Mr. Hill a penſion of one 
thouſand pounds a year; and, in ſome time, ſhe made both 
bim and Mr. Maſham, men of little or no ſervice, gencral 
officers over the heads of many brave men, who had fre- 
quently haz arded their lives in her ſervice, and had gone 
through the toils and hardſhips of a tedious war. 
In the mean time the ducheſs of Marlborough learnt, that 
the queen was made to believe, that ſh< often ſpoke of her 
in company diſreſpectful! y upon which ſhe detired an 
audience, in order to juſtiſy herſelf; which ſhe obtained on 
the 6th of April; but could make no impreſſion upon the 
qucen, whom ſhe never ſaw afterwards, nor ever had any 
_ correſpondence with her majeſty, except on two occaſions : i 
cs. ogg the public (e). n e notwithſtanding . 9 
e e thorough | 1 


= The ducheſs of Mar! bo- the herſelf cm ix o'clock | 

: 8 in the account of her * the next day, the hour for 
conduct, ſays: * as I knew my- prayers, when 'ſhe could leat 

* ſelf wholly free from the guilt © of all expect to be at leiſure | 
of this charge, and indeed in- * for any particular converſation. _ | 1 
capable of it. I waited on her But even this {mall favour, — Fall 
majeſty the 3d of April 1710, * though . promiſed, was not _ "I 
and begged of her that ſhe thought adviſeable to be gran- —— 
would be pleaſed to give mea ted by her new counſellors, _ ä 
private hour, becauſe I had * For that nicht the wrote a leert. 
ſomething which I was deſirous ter to me, in which ſhe defired _ - 008 
of ſaying to her majeſty, be- me * to lay before her in writ- wo 1 
fore I went out of town. I ing what ever I bad to ſlay, _ . 4 
named three ſeveral hours, in and to gratify myſelf in going 
which I knew the queen uſed * into the country as ſoon as 1 

to be alone, but the refuſed * could.” I took the firſt op- 

them all in a very unuſual and * portunity of waiting upon the 

eee manner; and at laſt "I again, and uſed all the 
| | | 4 arg u- | 
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thorough alienation of the queen's 
| chalet ſhe Was not yet diveited of hex employments ; it 
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arguments I could to obtain a 5 
private hour; alledging, that, 
when her majeſty ſhould hear 


what I had to ſay, ſhe would 
herſelf perceive it impoſſible 


© to put things of that nature 


into writing : that I was now 


going out of town for a great 
© while, and perhaps ſhould ne- 


ver have occaſion to give her a 
like trouble as long as I lived. 


'The queen refuſed it ſeveral 


times in a manner hard to be 


_ © deſcribed; but at laſt appoint- 
med the next day after dinner. 


Yet upon further conſideration 


it was thought adviſeable to 


break this appointment; for 


the next morning ſhe wrote to 


me, to let me know, that * ſhe 


« ſhould dine at Kenſington, 


60 and that ſhe once more deſired 


me to put my thoughts into 
„ Writing. 


1 


only 


59 


To this, I wrote 


an anſwer, begging, that her 


c 
© majeity would give me leave to 
5 
: 

. 

3 


follow her to Kinſington; and, 
that ſhe might not apprehend 


da greater trouble than ſhe 
would receive, J aſſured her 
majeſty, that what I had to 
ſay, would not create any diſ- 
pute or uneaſineſs (it relating 
to the clearing myſelf 
from ſome things, which I had 
| heard had very wrongfully 
been laid to my charge) and 
could have no conſequence, 
either in obliging her majeſty 
to anſwer, or to ſce me oftener 
than would be eaſy to her : * 


adding, that, if that aiter- 


non were not convenient, I 
could come every day, and. 
wait till her majeſſy would. 
pleaſe 0 alloy me to Peak 10 


5 
© 
6 


c 


„ K a1: 6: 


s 


c 


ms. 
ſpeak, ſhe interrupted me four 


afltections from the 


being, 


her. Upon the 6th of April, 
I followed this letter to Ken. 
ſington, and by that means 
prevented the queen's writing 
again to me, as ſhe was pre- 
« paring to do. The page, who 


went in to acquaint the queen, 
that I was come to wait upon 
her, ſtaid longer than uſual; 


long enough, it is to be ſup- 
poſed, to give time to delibe- 


rate, whether the favour of 
admiſſion ſhould be granted, 
and to ſettle the meaſures of 
behaviour, if I were admitted. 


But at laſt he came out, and 


told me, I might go in. As 
1 was entering, the queen ſaid, 


ſhe was juſt going to write to 
And, when I began to 


or five times with theſe repeat- 
ed words, „whatever you have 


<0 Jay, you may put it into : 


« writing.” 


her; but that I cou 
ſibly reſt, till I had cleared my- 
ſelf from ſome particularcalum- ; 
_ nies, with which I had been 

loaded. 
ſpeak (though the queen turn 


I ſaid, her mazeity _ 
never did ſo hard a thing to 
any, as to refuſe to hear them 


ſpeak, and aſſured her, that! 


was not going to trouble her 


upon the ſubject, which ! 


knew. to be fo e to 
d not pol- 


I then went on to 


« ed away her face from me) and 


- 


to repreſent my, hard caſe : 
that there were thoſe about her 

majeſty, | 
believe, that I had ſaid things 
of her, which I was no more 
capable of ſaying, than of kil- _ 
ling my own children: 


who had made her 


that 


leldem named her majeſt) in 
1 er 


OF ENGL A N D. 
OY perhaps, not yet determined, who ſhould ſucceed her, 1710. 


| nor whether it were — that the duke of Marlborough 8 


4 company, and never without 


reſpetdt, and the like: the queen 
« ſaid, 


c then begged, in order to make 


this trouble the ſhorter, and 
my own innocence the plainer, 
that J might know the parti- * 
« culars, of which I had been 
© accuſed; becauſe, if I were 


* guilty, that would quickly ap- 
« pear; and, if I were inno- 


I cent, this method only would 
The queen replied, 
that the. would give me no 


clear me. 


« anſwer; 


' laving hold on a 
word in my letter, that what I 


had to ſay, in my own vindi- 
cation, would have no Conſe- 
quence in obliging her majeſty 
to anſwer, &c. which ſurely. 


did not at all P's 


ticular things laid to my charge, 


without which it was impoili- 5 


This I aſſured her majeſty was * 
all I defired, and that I did not 
_ © curity ? 1 then ſaid, I was in- 


* aſk the names of the authors or 


the relators of thoſe calumnies; 
ſaying all that I could think 
reaſonable to inforce my juſt. 
requeſt. But the queen re- 


peated again and again the 


4 

( 

ce 

« 

c 

[4 

[4 

0 

0 

* ble for me to clear myſelf, 
TT 

0 

C 

£ 

* 

0 

« 

0 

words ſhe had uſed, * without 

1 


ever receding. And it is * 5 


bable, that this converſatio 


but that her majeſty had been 


carefully provided with thoſe 


C 

* words, as a ſhield to defend 
© her againſt every. reaſon I 
© could offer. 


„ without doubt there 
had been many lyes told.“ I 


A 


„ and ſhall have none.” 
© ſhe came to the door, I fell in- 
© to great diforder ; ſtreams of 
© tears flowed down againſt my 


that 1 5 
did not deſire to know the par- 


„ 8 MM. 


3 


had never been conſented 8 | 


La) 


1 proteſted to ber 
mezeſty, that J had no deſign, 
in giving her this trouble, to 
c bolleit the return of her fa- 


* . oo 


mould 


© vour ; but that my ; fole view 
was to clear myſelf, which 
Was too juſt a deſign, to be 


£ wholly diſappointed by her 
majeſty. Upon this the queen 
offered to go out of the room, 
© I followed her, rnd beg going 
© leave to clear myſelf ; and the 


© queen repeating over and over 


© again, “you defired no anſwer, 
© will, and prevented my ſpeak- 
ing for ſome time. 


© hemence of my concern, whe- 
© ther 1 might not till have been 


happy in \ her m ajeſty's favour, 
© if I could have contradicted or 
diſſembled my real opinion of 
men or things! ? whether I had 

* offended in any thing, unleſs 
in a very zealous preſſing upon 
her that, which I thought ne- 


ceſſary for her ſervice and ſe- 


When 


At length 
52 I recovered myſelf, and ap- 
* pealed to the queen in the ve- 


gs 


formed by a very reaſonable 


my charge, of which I was 
wholly uncapable : that this 


* 


* 


el ignorant how uneaſy to 
her my frequent attendance 
muſt be, after what had hap- 
1 between as. I explain- 


and credible perion about the 
court, that things were laid to 


perſon knew, that ſuch ſtories 
were perpetually told to her 
majeſty to incenſe her, and had 
begged of me to come and 
vindicate myſelf: that the ſame 
© perſon had thought me of late 
Vale of ſome omiſſions to- 
ards her majeſty, being in- 


0 08 - 
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1710. ſhould have that mortification, before the ſeaſon was fully 
We ripe for the execution of the new ſcheme ; though it now 


was greatly advanced, ſince the duke of Shrewſbury, who 
The duke of had voted for acquittal of Dr. Sacheverel, was ſoon after 


; | = none.” 
know if her majeſty would tell 


ed ſome things,” which I had.: 


heard her majeſty had taken a- 


© miſs of me; and then with a 
© freſh flood of tears, and a con- 


cern ſufficient to move compal- 


ſent, I begged to know what 
other particulars ſhe had heard 
of me, that I might not be de- 


* nied all power of juſtifying 


«© myſelf. But ftill the only re- 


turn was, „ you deſired, no 


; 0s anſwer, and you ſhall have X 
ged to 


I then beg 


© me ſorae other time? — „you 


* deſired no anſv.er, and you 
„ ſhall have none.” 
« pealed to her majeſty again, if 
4 ſſie did not herſelf know, that 
© Thad often d. ſhiſed intereſt in 
compariſon of fer ving her faith- 
« fully, and doing right: and 
whether ſhe did not know me 
© to be a temper uncapable of 


I then ap- 


« difowning any thing, which 
5 know to be true? — © you 


„ defired no anſwer, and you 
6 ſhall have none.“ This uſage 
was ſo ſevere, and theſe words 
5 were fo. 
* ſhocking (being an utter denial 
of common. juſlice to one, 
Who had been a moſt faithful 
6 and now aſked no- 
© thing more) that I could not 
conquer myſelf, but ſaid the 
moſt diſreſpectful things I ever « 
o 
- 
by 
* 


6 


ſo often repeated, 


ſervant, 


ſpake to che queen in my life, 
gànd yet, what ſuch an occaſion, 
and ſuch circumſtances might 
| well Excuſe, if not Juſciiy; and 


c 

c 

Cc 

c he 
c „ will 
© ſion even were all love was ab- 
Cc 

6 

6 

« 

C 

* 


< happineſs. 


ner og rtf appointed lord-chamberlain, in the room of the marquis 
chamber- Of Kent, who was made a duke. The duke of Shrewſbury 
lain. | 

Burnet, 


c rok was, 6 Ae dent her 
© majeſty would ſuffer for ſuch 
« an inſtance of inhumanity,” 
queen anſiyered, “ that 
de to mylelf.” Thus 
ended this env able conver- 
© ſation, the laſt I ever had with 
© her majeſty. I ſhall make no 
comment upon it. The queen 
always meant well, how much 
* ſoever ſhe might be blinded or 
« miſguided. But in a letter, 
© which I had from the duke 
© of Marlborough about eight 
months before, there 1s us 
thing ſo pertinent to the pre 
ſent occaſion, that I cannot 


forbear ings. the pal- 


os 8 
Ae 26, 1709. 


« Tt has always been my ob- 


« ſervation in diſpute; 3, eſpecial 


ly in that of kindneſs and 
5e friendſhip, that all reproaches, 


„though ever fo juſt, ſerve to 
no end but making the breach 


„% wider. I cannot help being 
of opinion, that, however in. 


5 { pmalirant we may be, there is | 


a power above, that puts a 
period to our happineſs or un- 
If any body had 
told me eight years ago, that 
« after ſuch great ſucceſs, and 

fter you had been a faithful 
ſervant twenty. ſeven ears, that 
« even in the queen's lifetime 


«© we ſhould be obliged to ſeck 


$ hapnineſs i in a retired life, * 


„could not n believed that 


or pal able.” | 
Ge hat 


OF ENGLAND. 


. had gone out of England, towards the end of the reign of 1710. 
king William, thinking, as he gave out, that a warmer, 


climate was neceſſary for his health. He ſtaid ſeveral years 
at Rome, where he became acquainted with a Roman lady; 
who; upon his leaving Rome to return to England, went 


after him to Augſburg, where ſhe overtook him, and declar- 
| ed herſelf a proteſtant ; upon which he married her there, 
and came with her back to England in 1706. 


return, the whigs lived in civilities with him; but they 
thought his leaving England, and his living fo long out of 


it, while the nation was in lo much danger, and his ftrange 


T he duke of Marl- | 


marriage, gave juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion. 
borough and the lord Godolphin lived ſtill i in friendſhip with 


him, and ſtudied to overcome the jealouſies, that the whigs 
had of him; for they generally believed, that he had adviſed 
king William to the change, which he made; in his mini- 


| He ſeemed not to be 
K concerned at the diſtance, in which he was kept from buſi- 


ſry towards the end of his reign. 


neſs ; but, as was obſerved above, in the trial of Dr. Sache- 
8 verel, he left the whigs in every vote; and the change of 


3 his Principles, which he had diſcovered by this, was imputed 
to a ſecret management between him and Mr. Harley with 
ah But, before the queen declared her in- 
| tention for giving him the lord- chamberlain's ſtaff, ſne 
| thought fit, for form ſake, and perhaps to cover her further 


the new favourite. 


deſigns, to communicate her reſolution to the earl of Go— 


dolphin, who, being then at Newmarket, ſent a letter to 


the queen; to which her majeſty wrote, with her own 
hand on the 13th of pA ths following anſwer : 


| c 12 am n ſorry to and by your letter, vou are 3 very W The queen's 


you cannot, for the future, [ter about 5 
t tothe eat 
contribute any thing towards my quict but your wiſhes, ir c the carl 


in the ſpleen, as to think 


Upon his 


417. 


of G odol- 


Never was there more occaſion than now; for, by all one 
hears and fees every day, as things are at preſent, I think 
one can expect nothing but confuſion. 
my part, I ſhall be ready to join with all m 


every thing, that is reaſonable, to allay the heat and fer- 
ment, that is in this poor nation. 


* Newmarket, I have received ſeveral aſſurances from the 


which offer I was very glad to accept of; having a very 


A ule 


I am ſure, for 
friends in 


Since you went to 


duke of Shrewſbury of his ręeadineſs to ſerve me upon all 


occaſions, and his Willig gneſs to come into my ſervice; 


* good opinion of him, and bellering he may- be of oreat 


However, I will fill hope you will uſe your endeavours. phin. 
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cc uſe in theſe troubleſome times. For theſe reaſons I have 


© refolved to part with the duke of Kent, who, I hope, 


„ will be eaſy in this matter, by being made a duke; and, 


„J hope, that this change will meet with your appro- 
«bation, which I wiſh I may ever have in all my actions. 
<« I have not yet declared my intentions of giving the x 
„ and the key to the duke of Shrewſbury, becauſe I would 
0 be the firſt that ſhould acquaint YOu with „ 


The work een who well under tod the meaning, 


and foreſaw the conſequences of Rem a change, wrote to 


the re the following letter: 


; Newmnurket; Abb ts, 1710. 
I have the Wendur of your majeſty's letter of the 13ths 


6 by which I have the grief to find, that what you are 
40 


pleaſed to call ſpleen in my former letter; was only a true 


_ © umpulie and conviction of mind, that your majeſty is ſuf- 


6 fering yourſelf to be guided to your own ruin and deſtruc- 
CC- 


«© whom you ſeem ſo much to hearken. 


I am not therefore fo much ſurprized, as concerned at 5 
e the reſolution, which your mojeſty ſays you have taken, _ 
of bringing in the duke of Shrewſbury. For when people 

began to be ſenſible, it would be difficult to perſuade _ 
© your majeſty to diflolve a parliament, which, for two 


CC 
Cc. 


winters togetller, had given you above ſix millions a year 


had the cunning to contrive this propoſal to your majeſty, 


AI beg your majeſty to be perſuaded, 1 do not ſay this 


<« out of the leaſt prejudice to the duke of Shrewſbury. 
There is no man, of whoſe capacity I have had a better 
* impreſſion; nor with whom J have lived more eaſily and 
_ © freely for above twenty years. Your majeſty may pleaſe | 
„ to remember, that, at your firſt coming to the crown, 


„I was defirous he ſhould have had one of the chief poſts 


„„in your ſervice; and it would have been happy for your 


« majeſty and the kingdom, if he had accepted that offer. 


But he thought fit to decline it; and the reaſons gene- 
rally given at that time for his doing ſo, do not much te- ; 

* commend him to — majeſty - ſervice. But J mult en- 
= SS deavour 


tion, as faſt as it is poſſible for them to compaſs it, to = 


for the ſupport of a war, upon which your crown de- = 
„ pends ; even while that war is {till ſubſiſting, they have 
Le 
which, in its conſequence, will certainly put you under 
* a neceſſity of breaking the parliament, though 1 2 8 8 
« (I yet believe) to your mind and intention. 


ct 


66 
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deavour to let your majeſty ſee things as they really are : 


junction in every vote with the whole body of the tories, 


and in a private conſtant correſpondence and caballing 

with Mr. Harley in every thing, what conſequence can 
this. poſſibly have, but to make every man, that is now 
in your cabinet-council, except ------, to run from it, ay 


they would from the plague And ] leave it to your ma- 


jeſty to judge, what effect this intire change of your 
miniſters will have among your allies abroad ; ; and how 


well this war is like to be carried on, in their opinion, by 


thoſe who have all along oppoſed and obſtructed it, and 
who will like any peace the better, the more it leaves 
France at liberty to take their time of impoſing the ws | 
tender upon this country. 
„ Theſe conſiderations muſt certainly. make Holland run 
immediately into a ſeparate peace with France, and make 
your majeſty loſe all the honour and all the reputation 
your arms had acquired by the war; and make the 
kingdom loſe all the fruits of that vaſt expence, which 
they have been at in this war, as well as all the advan- 
tage and ſafety, which they had ſo much need of, and 
had ſo fair a proſpect of obtaining by it. And can any 
body imagine, that, after ſo great a diſappointment te; 
the kingdom, there will not be an inquiry into the cauſes 
of it; and who have been the occaſion of ſo great a change 
in your majeſty's meaſures and counſels, Which had been Ls 
ſo long ſucceſsful, and gotten you fo great a name in 
the world? Iam very much afraid your majeſty will 
e find, when it is too late, that it will be a pretty difficult 
talk for any body to ſtand againſt ſuch an inquiry. 1 
am ſure, if I did not think all theſe conſequences in- 
evitable, I would never give your majeſty the trouble and 
uneaſinels of laying them before you. But perſuaded 
as I am, that your m majeſty will find them fo, it is my 
indiſpenſable duty to do- it out of pure faithfulneſs and 
zeal for your majeſty's ſervice and honour, Your ma- 
jeſty's having taken a reſolution of ſo much conſequence 
to all your att: airs, both at home and abroad, without ac- 
quainting the duke of Marlborough or me With it, till 
after you had taken it, is the leaſt part of my mortifica- 
tion in this whole affair, though perhaps the world ma 


think the long and faithful ſervices, we have conſtantly 


. 2ealoully endeayoured to do your majeſty „might 


LO have 


319 
1710. 
and to bring him into your ſervice and into your buſineſs www 
at this time, juſt after his being in a public open con- 
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1710. © Have deſerved a little ow cer. * for 

«my own part, I moſt humbly beg leave to aſſure your 
4 majeſty, I will never give the leaſt obſtruction to your 
©. meaſures, or to any miniſters you thall pleaſe to employ, 

„ And I mutt beg further, to make two humble reque{ts 

< to your majeſty: the one, that you will allow me to 

| „ paſs the remainder of my life always out of London, 

8 © where I may find molt eaſe and quiet. The other, that 


| p & you would keep this letter, and read it again about next 

1 „ Chriſtmas, and then be pleaſed to make your own judg- 
1 ment, who hath given you the beſt and moſt faithful | 
\| . advice.“ | 

ö 

"This letter made no impreſſion upon the queen, who, 


| two days before ſhe received it, being already fixed in her 
Choice, delivered, on the 14th of April, the ſtaff and key 
to the duke of Shrewſbury, who gave the miniſters very 
poſitive aſſurances, that his principles were the ſame they 
had been during the laſt reign, and were in no reſpect al- 
_ tered, Upon which he deſired to enter into confidences 
with them; but there was now too much ground Gen? for 
ſuſpicion. 
The ct of About the 1 of ; © defien of turning out 
1 eee the earl of Sunderland from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, 
kt © Cond, of d. began to be talked of. As ſoon as this deſign reached the 
1188 ef Marl. duke of Marlborough, who was then abroad at the head of 
1 the umz, be Wr is a very moving letter to the ; re- 
=_ 55: preſenting! the very ill conſequences it would neceſſarily have 
18 pon all affairs abroad, to have his ſon-in- law, acainl! 
1 whoſe fidelity nothing could be objected, and in whom the 
1 eee e * intire a confidence, turned out of her ſervice 
\ in the middle of a campaign ; and begging it as a reward 
=: of all his paſt ſervices, that ſhe would at leaſt delay her re. 
J folution till the campaign was ended. The ducheſs of. 
I Marlborough was likewiſe urged by ſome friends to try to 
i . | tay ſomething, to divert, if poſſible, ſuch a ſtroke; becauſe. 
1 fit was given out, that the queen would do this chicfly on 
the ducheſs's account, that ſhe might feel the effects of her 
% diſpleaſure 1 in ſo ſenſible and tender a point. No conſidera- 
= tion, proper to herſelf, could have induced the duchels to 
trouble the queen again after that laſt converſation : x 
ll. | ſhe was overcome by the conſideration of the duke of Mar 
I borough, the carl of Sunderland, and the public hoes] 
and wrote to the queen, on the 5th of June, 1710, beg ggilng 8 
for the duke of — Gs that her maze efly 
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would not give kim ſuch a iow of which m 4 dreaded the 1710. 
conſequence ; putting her majeſty in mind of her letter about 
the duke, upon the victory at Blenheim; and adding the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances, that ſhe had not ſo much as a 
with to remove Mrs. Maſham; and that all the noiſe, which 
had been about an addreſs for that purpoſe, had been occa- 
ſioned by the duke of Marlborough's diſcontents at that 
time. To this the queen wrote a very ſhort and harſi an- 
ſwer, complaining, that the aucheſs had broke her pro- 
miſe of not ſaying any thing of politics or of Mrs. B laſham, 
and concluding, that it was plain from this ill uiaze, what“ "Hl 
ſhe was to exfect for the future. The ducie!s upon this 4 


221 


wrote a ſecond letter, in which me allurcd her mejefty, 
that ſhe ſhould not have troubled ner wich che firt, b but that 
ſhe had heard it reported, that the perſecution, begun againſt 
the duke of Marlborough and his family, wos chielly occa- 
ſioned by her majeſty's diſoleaſure and averſion to > her, as 


having Promoted an address againſt Mrs. Matham: that it - - i 
Was only to vindicate hertelf from that aiperiion, tat ſhe 1 
bad pre ſumed to trouble her majeſty: thar de c nd not 1 
imagine it could be interpreted as an offence, to vindicate _ 


hericlf from what was aw: made the prece: nce for turning RE [i 
out the carl of Sunderland, and puſhing the duke of Märl- 
| borough to extremities : that f ine had no reaſon to tink, that 5 
the afluring her majeſty, that ſhe , would never have any = 
hand in any thing againſt Mrs. Maſham, could have been 
conſtrued as an ungrateful he aking about he , or c alled a 
continuation of ill uſage: that ſhe chougut this was rather 
a complying with her majelty 5 Inclination, 2 1 ſaying What 
ſhe could not but approve : that all dne polit. cs Iii ner letter 
was her concern for the duke; making it her la 7 eque: 


— 


* 
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that her majeſty would only fer the blow til che end of 
the campaign. This (the added) ſhe begged upon her 

knees, and left her majeſty to judge, whethe: = after tuch an 

| expreſſion, it was likely that the : ſhould ever enter into: any 

© thing that could diſpleaſe her. . — 
Whether the * SS. interfering in this matter, haſ- The | bout 

: tened the execution of the deſign, is not known ; but it is Partmuth 

| certain, that it did not retard it, for lord Su nderlan d was, pings 880 5 
on the 14th of June, diſmiſſed the office, and the ſeals given, 

| the next day, to the lord Dartmouth, one of che lords com- 
miſnoners of trade and plantations, and ſon-in-law to the 

earl of Nottingham. On this occaſion ſeveral great men, 

wWho wiſhed welt to their coun try, and who feared that the 

duke of Marlborough might, in diſguſt, quit the ſervice, 
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immediately wrote him a joint- letter in the following 


penn 5 


My jor 5 : 1 | July 145 1770. 


« We ſhould not have given your grace the trouble of 
this j joint- -Jetter, but for the great concern an d uncaline! J 


in which we find you, on account of my lord Sundcy. 


land, by your letter of the 20th to my Jord- 547 
8 which he has communicated to us. That letter, as mo V- 
ing and reaſonable as it was, has not hindered the fcals 
from being taken this morning from my lord Sunder. 


land. No wonder then, if the utmoſt endeavours, which 


could be uſed to prevent it, and the ſtrong arguments, : 
which have been made of the ul conſequences. that muſt 
attend ſuch ſteps, both at home and abroad, have met 
with ſo little ſucceſs. We find ourſelv es ſo m 550 afflicted 
with this misfortune, that we cannot but be extrem cly 
ſenſible of the great mortification this muſt give you at 


this ctitical juncture, when you are every moment ha- 
zarding your life in the ſervice of your country,: and whilſt 
the fate of Europe depends, in ſo great a degree, on your 


conduct and good ſucceſs : but we are allo a8 fully con- 
vinced, that it is impoſlible for your grace to quit the 

ſervice at this time, without the utmoſt hazaid to the | 
whole alliance. And we muſt thercfore conjure you, 


by the glory you have already obtained, by the many fer- . 
vices you have done your queen and COUNTY, by the ex- 


J peClati; 11 you have juſtly raiſcd in all Europe, and by. 


all that is dear and {wy 6 to you at home, whoſe chief 


dependence is upon your ſucceſs, that you would not 


leave this great Work unfini ſhed, but continue at the. 
head of the army. This we look upon as the moſt ne- 


ce ſlary ſtep that can be taken to prevent the diflulution 
of this parliament. . Your grace's compliance with this 
our carneft requeſt would be the greates it obligation to us, 
and all that wiſh well to our country. And you may do- 
pend upon it, that the contrary will be the Sreatelt zatit- 
; faction to your enemies.“ A 8 


f 00 Tui s let ter was  fabſcribed by, 


** 


. Cowpes, n bereue, 1 20 
_ Grodolp! hin, te e e Os 
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The” high: church party were much pleaſed and elated 1710. 
upon this alteration, which they looked upon as a ſure fore- Tm 
runner of greater TRAINEES. ; * extolling the queen for allert- fot OT, 
«ing her jult prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free from an this change. 
arbitrary junto, who kept her in an inglorious dependence Hitt. of Eur, 
on their will and capric2.” And it was faid, the duke of | 
Beaufort, being about this time come to court to pay his 
5 N to her majeſty, told her,“ That he was extremely Wl 
« glad he could now ſalute her queen.” On the other The v hiess 
hand, the whigs were the more alarmed, as the belt part of armen ae Wh 
their wealth was lodged in the exchequer and public funds KC te 
and, as they rightly conſidered, that the removal of the ms 
earl of Sunderland was but a ſtep to come at the lord-treaa- 
ſurer, in whoſe capacity, punctuality, and integrity, the 
monied men repoſed an intire confidence; and they iorclaw,. 0 
chat his being laid aſide would very much affect the 11 88 ER: 10 
credit, as it "immediately did. Whereupon, Sir Gilbert The bank = 
Hestheote: governor of the bank of Engiand ; Nathaniel interpoſe in Wi 
. favour of the 
Gould, deputy- governor ; Francis Eyles "and Sir Willam: ming: -- 
Soeren two of the directors, made their application to the EO | 
duke of Newcaſtle, lord privy-ſeal, to whom, having re- 
preſented the dangers likely to attend the change of the 
miniſtry, the duke introduce d them to the queen, "who told 
them, That the, for ſome time before, had refolved to 
« remove the earl of Sunderland for particular Tcaions. of 
ſtate; but that ſhe had not yet determined to make any 
"6c other changes; and, whencver ſhe Mould, the would 
take care that the public credit might not be injured | 
© thereby.” Upon this it was reported, ihe e queen had de- 
clared, ſhe defigried to make no more alterations in the mi- 
niftry, which immediately reſtored the public funds to their e 1 
former value; but they ſoon began to fall again, and m. ny „ 
foreigners withdrew their effects from England, upon a ftrong | 
report, that not only the lord- troalurer would be laid aſide, — =" 
but even the parliament dillolved, | 
The queen's allies, and carticolady the emperor and the The empe-' 
fates, were very attentive to what paſſed in Great-Bricain ; 77 a the I 


ES 2 Ws {1 


8 II ter- 


and being apprehenſive that the duke of Marlborou 2h would poſe 4 
either be removed, or fo far diſguſted, as to lay down his wit 
command, which might bring a great Prejudi ce to the com- 
mon cauſe, count Gallas, the imperial miniſter, and mon- 
ſieur de Vryberg, the Dutch envoy, were directed, in a 
moſt reſpectiul manner, to repreſent to the queen, what, ill 
influence the changing of the miniſtry might have on affairs __ 
broad. In anFiper to Want memorials, count Gal! las was 85 | 
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The French 
lnſert the 
car! of Sun- 
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told, that he might aſſure the emp 'eror, « whatever changes 
© the queen deſigned to make, 


e had reſolved to continue 


„ the duke of Marlborough in his employments ; and de- 


„ fired prince F. .ugene ald the other imperial generals and 
4 ( 

4% ple! 
fidence as before.“ 


nipotentiarics might ack with him, with the ſame con- 
The anſwer, which was given to 
Vryberg, was kept a ſecret ; however, it was aid, the 


queen put a favourable conſtruction on the interpoſition of 
the ſtates, in favour of the miniſlcy, looking upon it as the 
effect of their zeal for the common cauſe, and the confidence 
they repoſed in the duke of Marlborough's conduct. Theſe 
a interpoſitions were repreſented by thoſe, who had never 


been verſed in the negotiations of princes in an alliance, as 
a bold intruding into the queen's councils ; though no- 


thing is mote. common than for N to offer mitral ad- 


vices (g). 


Gerland's 
r moval in 


their | Ga- 


; Zee. 


he JN 
-41C-CAIt OL 


(-:colphin 


AFtnuatice, 
y Cond, OL d. 
ot Marl, 


attentive how to turn it to thei advantage. | 
moval was quickly inſerted in che Paris Gaze tte, with the 


eee | 
in Great- Britain; which | 


by rench 


5 5 {s a "The Dutch, as well as a CG 


upon by the tories, for inter- 


: handed | about a harſh anfwer, 
- Which they pretended the queen 


| © I; am ſurprized a matter of 


| = this kind ſhould, come from 
the flates. 


: « Inſult that ever was offered to 


"The queen had no ſooner bed to Mi her miniſtry, 
by diſplacing the carl of Sunderland, than the French were 
The earl's re- 


particular notice, that he was ſon-in-law to. the duke of 
Their other news- Paper were likewiſe 
filled with all the domeftic feuds aud conteſts of the partics 

were related with an air of 
Bar and helped very much o ae the ſpirits of the 


On the 9th of Auguſt, the very day after the queen had | 
expreſſed her deſire to the earl of Godolphin hitnſelf, t that 
he would continue in her ſervice, ſhe diſmiſſed him; and 


ner letter of order to him to break his ſtaff, was ſent by no 


vorthier a mee enger than a man in a ix 75 to be left wich 2 


ev ver, it Gall, not ellen my 
eſleem of my al lies, nor alter 
my reſolution in my own af. 
meddling i im an affair of this na- „ fairs“ Thoſe, WhO framed 
ture; and, at the ſame time, they this anſwer, had forgot that tle 
queen had interpoſed at the court 
of Vienna, in favour of the em- 
peror's proteſtant ſubjects, and 
that the parliament bad deſired 
her to apply to the emperor, for 
fending prince Eugene to com. 
mand in Weis yy 


bp k, Were ſeverely reflected “ 
gave to Vryberg's memorial: 


It is the greateſt 


« the crown of En gland. How. 


is 


— —— 
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his. Jordſhip's porter (h). The queen indeed confeſſed to 
5 thote, WhO expoltulated with her upon this occaſion, That. 
0 the was lorry. tor it, but oc not help 258 The next . | 
day it was declared, that the queen had appointed earl . 
Paulet, Mr. Robert Harley, Mr. Henry Paget, Sir Lhomas — 
Manſcl, and Mr. Robert Benſon, commiſſioners of the trea= Wi 
ſury. Though lord Paulet was the firſt in form, Mr. Harr 1 
ley was the perſon with whom the ſecret was logged; ank . 
it was vitible, he was the chief miniſter, being at the ſame 
: time made chancellor and under-treaſurer of the exchequer, 
in the room of Alt. Smith, who was afterwards made a teller ft 
of the exchequer. And nov it appeared, that à total change | = 
of the miniſtry, and the diffolution of the Pat liament, were EE. 
| reſolved on. "| 
In the mean while Da. be el bs preſented to a Sachevero?' FI 
benefice in North-Wales, went down to take poſſeſſion of, 
it: as he paſled through the counties, both going and com- 
ing, he was received "and fol lowed by dien numbers, and 
5 entertained with ſuch magnificence, that our princes in 10 
their progreſſes have nat been more run aſter than he was, = 
| Great {fury and violence appeared on many occaſions, N fl | 
care was taken to give his followers no fort of provocation: — 
he was looked on as the champion of the church ; and „ 
ſhewed as much inſolence on that occaſion, as his party did . 
folly: 65 * No notice was taken by the goverument of all 


theſe 


1: 

* 
44 
1 
41 
4 
1 
14 

14 
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00 Boyer ml on ſay, _ 
= duke of Somerſet was ſent to de- 


mand the treaſurer's ſtaff. 


(i) The particulars of this 


prog ;efs more at large were as 


follows: he went from London, 
about the middle of May, to Ox- 


ance, 
magnificently era by the 


"earl of Abingdon; Mr. Charles 
Bertie, fellow of All-Souls col- 
lege; Mr. Rowney, one of the 

members of parliament for that 

City; the vice chancellor, the 


heads of houſes, and moſt per- 
ſons of Gſtinction in the univer- 


ſity. Here he continued the re- 


mainder of that month; and, on 


'T hur{day the 


fuk of June, ſet 


"+ Tous. © 
g or 


out; and came that big to 1 | 
| bury, whete the mayor, recorder, 
and corporation, in their robes | | 
and formalities, with their mace 
before them, attended him at 
his inn, congratulated him upon 


his deliverance, making him a 
preſent of wine; and, 


thence went forward to War- 
wick, being met at a diſtance 


from the town by a body of horſe, 
who conducted him in. 
mayor and aldermen, wi: tha great | 
number of the gentry and inha- 
bitants of chat place, Paid they | 


* 2 


relies 


in the 
evening, thete were bote res, 


ringing of bells, and all public Z 
expreſſions of joy. 
day, the doctor dined at the 
lord Willoughby' 83 and, from . 


The next 


The 


—— 
3 2 
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lath of June, 
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1710. theſe tumultuous proceedings; tney were rather encouraged : 
* than checked. All this was like a prelude to a {> greater 


ſcene, Inch was to be acted at court. 


| reſpeſts. to him at his inn, pre- 
ſented him with wine, and would 


have entertained him the day 
following ; which he declined, 


and went that night to the lord 
Craven's, and continued ſome 


days in- that county. On the 


ton, together with the lord Wil- 


loughby, lord Craver, and divers 
other gentlemen and clergy men, 
who cime to expreſs their great 
joy and faticf.cticn to ſee the 
doctor. 
continde his progr:{s, and, on 
the 2 23d, went through Wrexham, | 
in the way to his living at Sala- 
tin, being met within a mile of 
the town by moſt of the gentle- z 
men in the county, and Olhers, 
to the number of about two. 
thouſand. He lay that night at 
| the houſe of George Shakeiley, 
eſq; and, next day, the chan- 
cellor of the dioceſe gave orders 


Some dazs after he 


for his inſtitution and induction, 


which u as perfo med ſome days 


after. The doctor having been 


ivvited to Shrewſbury, he went 
_thither the zd of July, being 


three | 


met at Momford- VLA 55 


miles from the town, by Corbet 


0 Kinallon, eſq; Mr. Owen, Mr. 
Creſlet, Mr. Creſwell, Mr. Mitton, 
He and all the neighbouring gentle- 


en and others, and was. con- 


ducted to Shrewbury by» about 


five h {ind ho Rs Aer he had 


. been robly.: enter tained there, he 


went to Mr, Owen? > at Condo- 


5 yer, where a Was. alfo magni- 


ficeutly treated 3, and then pro- 


ce to be, in BS 


place he could not fail making a 
pompous entty, Mr. R. Creſwell, 


e was ente: tained 
at dinner by Sir William Bough- 


The 


Jan. a profeſſed Jacobite, who de- 


: ſigned to ſtand for member of 
parliament for that place, having 
ſent a circular letter to the clergy 
round about, and others who 
were well-wiſhers to the doctor's _ 
doctrine, deſiring them to ac 
company him into town, and fa- 


vour him with their company at 
dinner. According to this invi- 


tation, moſt of the neighbouring 


clergy and gentlemen repaired 
to Bridgnorth on the 5th of July; 


ſo that, when Dr. Sacheverel 
came near the town, he was met 


by Mr. Creſwell, at the head of 


about four thouſand horſe, and 
near three thouſand foot, moſt 


of them with white knots, edged 
with gold, and three leaves of 
gilt laurel in their hats; the _ 
hedges, - two miles from the 
town, being dreſſed with flowers, 


and lined with people, and the 
| two ſteeples adorned with fifty 


pounds worth of flags and co- 
lours. The doctor being like- 
wife invited to Ludiow, he re- 

ired thither the 7th of July, 
ls met by great numbers of 
men on horſeback, and a vaſt 


| multitude on foot, with drums 
beating, trumpets ſounding, and 
colours flying; and, being con- 


ducted to the apartment prepared 
for him, was moſt magnificently 
entertained. But this was the 
laſt ſtage of the doctor's triumph; 
for, expecling to be received at 
Worceſter with the ſame honours 
and reſpects, which bad been 
780 kin in d e he fe 
e e 
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The queen in September came to council, and called for 


à proclamation to diſſolve the parliament, which Sir Simon —.— 
e fo 1A 


Montague, who had quitted that poſt) had prepared. When fot ed, 
it Was Tead, the lord- chancellor Cowper offered to ſpeak 3 and other 


Harcourt (made attorney-general in the room of Sir James 


but the queen riſing up would admit of no debate, and or- 


dered the writs for a new parliament to be got ready. About } Barnet. 


the ſame time ſhe diſmiſled the lord Sonuners, and, in his 
room, made the ear] of Rocheſter lord-preſident of the 
council. She ſent to the duke of Devonſhire for the lord- 
| fleward's ſtaff, and gave it to the duke of Buckingham. 


Mr. Boyle was removed from the poſt of fecretary of ſtate, 


and Mr. Henry St. John had the ſeals. The carl of Derby 


was diſmiſſed 427 being chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 


caſter, and was ſucceeded by the lord Berkley. Upon all 


theſe removes, the lord- chancellor came, on the 23d at - 
0, September, and delivered up the great ſeal. The queen did 
not expect this, and was ſurprized at it; and, not know- 


ing how to diſpoſe of it, ſhe, with unuſual carneſtneſs, 


preſſed him to keep it one day longer. The day following, 


| 8 
having conſidered the matter with her favourites Mrs. Ma- 


ſham And Mr. Harley, ſhe received it very readily. n 
l committed it to the cuſtody of three lords- commiſſion- = 
ers, Sir Thomas T revor, chief. juſtice of the cane s 


Mr. Robert Tracy, judge of the fame court; and Mr. 


Scroop, baron of the exchequer in Scotland; but it was ſoon 
after given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The carl of Wharton 


delivered up his commiffion of lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 


which was given. to > the duke of Ormond (K).“ The ear] of. 
; | Orford, 5 


out from Ludlow, in order to epencd the 780 0 of May, with | 


repair thither, but met with a ſpeech, recom mending union 


ſome ſlights and affronts in ſome among themſelves, and a zcal 
towns through which he had for the proteſtant intereſt and 
paſſed. His <ifappeintment and ptoteſtant ſacceſſion. Bur this did 
mortification were ſtill more re- not hinder the enemies to both 


markable at Worceſter, Dr. Lloyd, fom defacing the ſtatue of ig 
_ biſhop of chat ſee, having giren William, on the 25th of June, 


Expreſs orders to the clergy of Which had been er ected dy 13 
his dioceſe againſt paying any re- ry of Dublin, after the battle 


ſpect to the doctor; which were of the Poyne. They twiſled the 
Pundually obeyed.” l #0; 2 that Was in one hatid, wreſt. 


{k) "The lord Wharton bd ed the truncheon out of fihe other, 
held a parliament at Dublin be- daubed the face with dirt, and 


| — be Teligned, which he had 4 offered it Other indignities. The 
DET + - 25, ee, 
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Or ford, firſt commiſſioner of che admiralty, withdrew from 
n board; dut the other four commiſſioners, Sir John 
Leake, Sir George Byng, Mr. Dodington, and Mr. Me- 
thuen, were continued; to whom were added Sir William 


Mr. George Granville, a near re- 
lation of the-eart' of Bath, was appointed ſecretary at war, 
in the room of Mr. Robert Walpole; and Mr. Manley was 


made ſurveyor-£ general, in the room of Mr, Samuel Travers; 
and Mr. Ah r Mbore was made one of the lords ebmmif. 


ſioners of trade and plantations. 
an emmont lawyer of Gray's-inn, was appointed follicitor- 


Mr. Robert Raymond, 


genera + in che room cf Mr. e who, on wy 5th of May, x: 


: We on this tek of the 
commons of Ireland, deſerves: 
to be remembered; aiter taking : 
notice of the lord Wharton's 
concern for their preſervation 
from the enemies of their happy 
eſtabliſhment, 
late glorious ſovercig: the ho- 
nour of a ſtatue, erected as a teſ. 5 
timopy how much was owing 
to their deliverer from popery 
| aye ſlavery. They <2:led, © His | 
memory mult ever be dear to 
cep thoſe who de- 
2 our rel; gion, lives, 


who envied their 


all men, | 
fire (5 ly £11: 
ard prope: ties, into the fame 
Cangers from w. ach N:5 courage. 

ſeaſonably reſcved us. And 
all. thoſe to be, who, on any 
pretence whoſoever, enden. 
voured to refleck on the Juſtice 
of. the late happy revolution, 
the memory,of God's great in- 

' flrgweyr i in CACcUng it, 


Flad 


rant rancour and 


15 bringing it about. 
kbeir imer 


ing ang: Leſttay ing that monn⸗ 
ment of curgrg tizege 
We pe rfuggee. IF lo. 1 name 
Oz 0 a us dioguſed 


8 1 


= 


G » ‚‚-·:-ẽ 6 g , 5 


and conduct fo drayely: and 


fach we unar imouſly 4081 are 


Or che 


neceſſath means me de uſe of 3 1 g enemies to our 


5 * 
% K Aa 


alice! fall 1% accompliſhed their 
deſign, by entirely demoliſn- 


3 et are. 


0 with honour! | Bru e 


dear to a people delivered, by 
him, from popiſh ſuperſtition 


and French ſlavery; and to 


which exclude all popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſors, and ſettle the crown 

upon our moſt gracious queen, 
and the heirs of her body, 1 
being proteſtantsz; and, for 


illuſtrious houſe of Hanover : 
ſo that if we have any true re- 
gard for her majeſty's title, for 
our {moſt holy religion, or for 
our civil liberties, we cannot 
ſufficiently acknowledge your 
« excellency*s moſt generous ca e, 


to detect fo baſe and barbarous 
A fact; 


nor omit any opportu- 
« nity of expreſſing our deteſta- 


tion of thoſe, whoſe repcated 5 
17455 indignities, offered to the me- 
„ mory of our great deliverer, 


* rc ſuſſicient indications of Lear | 
happy 
onſlitution in buch and 
ft ate, and of their affection 10 
the pretender' The city of 


Poblia: cauſed the ſlatue to be 7 
Tepaired, for which they had 


| the thanks of the poule ot coin · : 


| ö Had 5 | 


whoſe reign we are indebted 
for thoſe ineſtimable laws, 


want of ſuch iſſue, on the moſt 
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had kiſſed the,queen's. hand, and been knighted, in order - 1710. 
10 be made one of the judges of the queen's bench, in the — 
room of Sir Henry Gould, deceaſed; and Sir Edward Nor- 
they was made attorney-general. Dr. Robinſon, dean of 
Windſor, who of late had grown into great confidence with g 
| Mr. Harley, Was nominated to ſucceed Dr. Hall deceaſed, 
in the biſhoprio of Briſtol-z and Dr. Byſſe to ſucceed Br. 
Bull, deceaſed, in tlie ſee of St. David's. The duke of Ha- 
Y milton was appointed lord-lieutenant of the county palatine 
of Lancaſter; the earl of Portmore was made commander in | 
chief of her majeſty's forces in Portugal, in the room of the — be!!! 
carl of Carat ; the lord Windſor advanced to the poſt of | | 
| Heutenant-general ; and general Webb made governor of .- 
the Iſie of Wight. 40d doi + OR — 
So ſudden and ſo intire a change 1 in che miniſtry i is fearce. „ 
to be found in our hiſtory, eſpecially where men of great 1 
abilities had ſerved with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs, that the ad- 4180 
' miniſtration of all affairs, both at home and abroad, in 1 
their hands, was not only without exception, but had raiſed 9 
the admiration of all Europe. All this roſe purely from 
the great credit of the new favourites, and the queen's per- 
' ſonal. diſtaſte to the old ones. The queen was much 
delighted with all theſe changes, and ſeemed to think ſhe : 
was freed from the chains, which the old miniſtry held her | 
in. She ſpoke of it to ſeveral perſons as a captivity, which 1 
ſhe had been long under. The duke of Somerſet had very +108 
much alienated the queen's mind from the old miniſtry; but | 
be was fo diſpleaſed with the diſſolution of the parliament, 
and the new model of the miniſtry, that, though he con- 
tinued ſome time maſter of the horſe, he refuſed ene, - i 
more in council, and complained openly of the artifices, | 
which had deen uſed to make him inſtrumental to other | 
people' s deſigns, _ | 
On the 28th of September, che queen went to Hampton- The lien- 4 
court, having the ſame day ordered the ſeals to be put to a 3 — 
_ commiſſion for renewing the lieutenancy of the city of 3 1 4 
London; in which ſeveral whigs, who were in the for= -- 
mer, were left out, and tories put in their places. This 
new commiſſion was chiefly. deſigned, both to prevent Sir 
| Gilbert Heathcote, an alderman near the chair, and go- 
| Vernor of the bank (wha had given offence to the court, i 
r 


—— — 


his application to the queen in favour of the late miniſt 

from being cholen lord-mayor, and to ſtrengthen the in- 
tereſt of the high-church party in the election of parlia- 
2 ment - men for the capital city, Which W has a great 
| influence 
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influence upon other elections. But that commiſſion Was 
opened too late to have the intended effect; for, the election 


for lord- mayor coming on the 29th of September, accord- 


ing to cuſtom, the majority appeared for Sir Gilbert Heath- 


cote and Sir Robert Beachcroft ; and though a poll was de- 


manded, and great intereſt made by the tory-party for Sir 
Richard Hoare, yet the two firft had the majority of voices; 
and, being, on the 5th of October, returned by the com- 


mon,-hall, "this court of aldermen, on the 1ith, choſe Sir 


Gilbert Heatheote lord- mayor for the year enſuing, but in 


FE Odd. 23. 8 


this point he had but common juſtice done him, there hav- 
ing been an agreement, made ſome years before between the 
aldermen of . to chuſe him, who was next the 
chair, to prevent animoſities and diſputes. On the 10th of 
October the queen's commiſſion for a new lieutenancy 'was 
opened at Guild-Hall, when Sir Samuel Garrard, then lord- 
mayor, Sir Francis Child, Sir John Parſons, Sir Robert 
Bedingfield, Sir William Withers, and Sir Richard Hoare, 
were choſen colonels of the fix city-regiments. About a 
fortnight after the new lieutenancy of London preſented an 


addreſs to the queen, who took that opportunity to deſire 
them, as they had great fortunes of their own, that they 
. would uſe their endeavours to ſupport the public credit.” 


It was expecled, that this recommendation would have had 
a good effect, and engaged the tory-party in the city, either 
to advance money to Dy government, or to uiz their utmoſt 


endeavours to ſupport the public funds. But neither of theſe 


happened; and fo the bank, Eaſt-India, annuities, and 


other Rocks continued finking, which gave the miniſtry no 
ſmall uneaſineſs; the rather, becauſe ſome bills of exchange, 
drawn from Genoa for remittances into Spain, happend * 


this juncture to be proteſted. Mr. Harley, the new chan 


cellor of the exchequer, ſent his agents into the city, we 


found means to engage ſeveral rich merchants and bankers, 
particularly Mr. John Lambert, a French refugee, to Jup- 
4 ply the urgent neceſſities of the government. 


The elec- 


4 ; - 
Kong ot par- 
- Hament- 


: men. 


By t this time the election for parliament- men were over 
in ſevcral places; and by the firſt returns it appeared, that, 


= amongſt the new members, the number of the whigs was 
near equal with that of the tories; which, as was then 


given out, anſwered the expectation and deſires. of the new 


managers, For having gained their chief aim, which was 
to remove the late lord treaſurer and his friends,. it was by 


many believed, that they de ſigned to carry things even be. 
: Fwecr. both parties „ and therefore wiſhed only "for fuch 2 


major ty 
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majority of the high- church in the houſe of commons, as 1710. 
might countenance the new ſcheme; and whom, on the 
other hand, they might eaſily check by means of their own. 
Creatures, if an unſeaſonable zeal for the church ſhould 
prompt them to make any motions againſt the toleration. If 
this was the'real intention of the new miniſtry, or of Mr. 
Harley in particular, the chief author of the late changes; 
it ſoon appeared, that they were either miſtaken in their 
| computation, or diſappointed in their wiſhes ; and the new 
members of the high- church party far out- numbered thoſe 
of the contrary ſide; which, beſides the influence of the 
court, was owing to ſeveral other cauſes. For, in the firſt 
place, many of the whig gentlemen, who either could not 
de induced to believe, that the laſt parliament would be diſ- 
ſolved, till the blow was given; or who, in caſe of a diſſo- 
lution, thought themſelves ſecure of being re-choſen, had 
neglected making an intereft ; whilſt thoſe, who deſigned to | 
' oppoſe them, had early taken all the neceſſary meaſures to e 1 
carry their point. Secondly, the ferment, raiſed by Blr. 
| Sacheverel's trial, was now rather increaſed than abated, _ 
being induſtrioufly fomented and propagated throughout the 
kingdom, in order to influence elections; which it did ef- 
fectually, and in a more viſible manner, in the cities and 
boroughs, through which that divine had made his trium- 
phant progreſs in the ſummer. "Thirdly, all the inferior fo Il 
_ clergy, a few excepted, thinking themſelves attacked through _ - 
the ſides of Dr. Sacheverel, were more than ordinarily zeal- 
ous and diligent in promoting the intereſt of ſuch, as they 
thought beſt affected to the church; not only without any 
regard to the neceſſary qualifications of perional merit or 
eltate in the candidates, but in ſeveral inſtances, in breach 
of the common duties of gratitude, ſtrenuouſly oppoſing 
their very patrons and benefactors, Beſides a courſe, for 
ſome months, of very inflaming ſermons, they went about 
from houſe to houſe, preſſing their people to ſhew, on this 
great occaſion, their zeal for the church, and now or never 
do ſave it. They alſo told them, in what ill hands the queen 
had been kept, as in captivity; and that it was a charity, as 
well as their duty, to free her from the power, which thge 
late miniſtry exerciſed over her. In the laſt place, there 
Was a vaſt concourſe of rude multitudes brought together, 
ho behaved themſelves in fo boiſterous a manner, that it 
was not ſafe, and in many places not poſſible, for thoſe, 
who had a right to vote, to come and give their votes for a 
big. Open violence was uſed in ſeveral places, This was 
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| 1710. ſo general through the whole kingdom, all at the ſame time, 


wx that it was viſible, that the thing had been \ concerted for 
ſome time, and the proper methods and tools had been pre- 


pared for it. The influence of the mob was, in a particular 
manner, remarkable in the election for the city of Weſt- 
minſter; where Mr. Medlicot and Mr. Croſs. 
by the high-chureh-party, ſome of thoſe, who offered to give 
their voices for their competitors, general Stanhope and Sir 


being ſet up 


: Henry Dutton Colt, were knocked down and wounded, 
which obliged: many of their party to return home without 


polling ;- ſo the two firſt candidates had a vaſt majority, 
The whigs expected, that the election of the city of Lon- 
don would balance that of Weſtminſter; and indeed, the 


firſt day of the poll, their candidates had a conſiderable ad- 


vantage; but ſuch induſtry was uſed by the then lord- mayor 
and the aldermen of the high- church party, in bringing 
many citizens upon the livery, and engaging their votes, 


that, upon cloſing the books, Sir William Withers, Sir 


Richard Hoare, Sir George Newland, and Mr, John Caſs, 
all four of that party, having the majority of votes, were 
declared duly elected. After the poll was ended, there 
were extraordinary rejoicing: throughout the city, by illumi- 
nations, bonc-fires, xringing of bells, &c. and the tumultuous 


mob were ſo exalted and enraged againſt thoſe, who ſeemed 


not to partake in the public joy, that they broke all the 
windows they ſaw unlighted, Without diſtinction ; ſo that 
many houſes of the church-party were damaged, as well as 


thoſe of the Whigs, and in particular that of Sir Richard 


Hoare, one of the four, for whoſe ſakes theſe rejoicings 
were made. Some days before, the mob was guilty of a 
Mill greater inſtance of outrage ;z for, as Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, one of the whig candidates, and lord-mayor ele, 


Was going out of Guild-Hall, they not only inſulted him 


-with reproachful language, but one of them {pit in his 
n ogopAS ogy a8. | 
Ibough the tories had boaſted, that none of the mana- 
gers againſt Dr. Sacheverel would be rechoſen members of 


parliament; yet, notwithſtanding the utmoſt endeavours, 


that were uſed to prevent it, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Sir Peter 
King, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Walpole, were returned; 
2s was alſo general Stanhope for Cockermouth, though he | 

Jo ſt his election at Weſtminſter: however, there were few 
Whigs returned, againtt whom petitions were not offered; 
there were in all about a hundred, and, by the firſt ſteps af- 
ter the meeting of the parliament, the majority made it ap- 


| pear, 
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pears that they intended to clear the houſe of all who were 1710. 
ſuſpected to be of that party. As for the elections in Scot- —U— 


land, the ſixteen peers returned were the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol the marquis of Annandale; the earls of Mare- 
ſchal, Eglington, Mar, Loudoun, Hume, Kinoule, Northeſke, 


Orkney, Roſeberry, Ilay; the lord viſcount Kelſythe; ; and 
And the elections of the | 
| commons ode much Apo an equal foot VErweun gy" and : 


the lord Balmerino and Blantyre. 


tories. © 

On the TY of October, Sir Gilbert eds, lords 
mayor of London, was, according to cuſtum, ' ſworn at the 
exchequer in Weſtminſter; but the pageantry, 


knew, he was not acceptable to the common people, ſome 
of whom were ſo bold as to inſult him in the cavalcade. 
On the 6th of November, the queen came from Hampton- 


1 Court to St. James's palace, where, the next day, ſhe kepft 
the general thankſgiving, for the ſucceſſes of the laſt cam- 


3 paign, in her royal chapel. 


Two days after, a remirleatile advertiſonecie,” ene Hen. A remarks 


and ſome _ 
other parts of the uſual ſolemnity, were omitted, as he well 


335 


ry St. John, was publiſhed in the London Gazette, import- n 


ing, * that, ſome evil-defigning perſons having unſcrewed 


Ly "and taken away ſeveral iron bolts out of the great tim- 


bers of the wef roof of the cathedral church of St. 
E © Paul, her majeſty, for the better diſcovery of the offen- 


60 ders; was pleaſed to promiſe her moſt gracious pardon, 
« and a reward of fifty pounds, to any - perſon concerned 


This ad- 


« therein, who ſhould diſcover his accomplices.” 
vertiſement occaſioned the report of a plot to deſtroy the 


queen and the court, by the fall of the roof of St. Paul's, 


on the thankſgiving-day, when it was ſuppoſed her majeſty 


would have gone thither ; ; which pretended ſcrew-plot (as it 
was afterwards called) many of the tories and emillaries of 
the new miniſtry were ready enough to charge upon the 


whigs. But upon enquiry it appe: ared, that the miſſing of 


the iron pins was owing to the negleet of ſome workmen, 
who- thought the timbers ſufficiently faſtened without . 


1 The naiuinint being met on the 25th of DOE the Chir ird parti 
ö = commons, by direction from the throne, proceeded to the 


choice of a ſpeaker, which, as it was generally expected 
fell, without any oppoſition, on Mr. Bromley.” 
for many years paſt, been choſen member for the univerſi- 
ty of Oxford; was ſure of all the votes of the church- par- 
55 of which he had been one of the moſt conſtant and re- 


| ſolute 


ament of 
Jlcat- Bri- 
5 tain, | 
He had, Pr. H. C. | 
Mr, Brom- 
ley choſen 
Speaker, 


ment. 
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1710, ſolute leaders, particularly in the two firſt parliaments of this 
Gare reign, when he brought in, and ftrenuoufly ſupported, the 
occaſional conformity bill. Sir Thomas Hanmar and Mr, 

Smith, formerly ſpeaker, and another member, were at fir} 
propoſed ; but this was only to try the temper of the hone ; 

for, as ſoon as Mr. Bromley was named, the general voice 

was for him. The queen, being, on the 27th of Novem- 


ber, come to the houſe of Peers, made the is jollewing ſpecch = 
to both houſes: . i m ©” 


"My Lords and gentlemen, Moo ones bus! 0 b 


Tue — * | Hare, by calling this 7 1 appear the 
— confidence I place in the duty and affections of my 
1 ſubjects; and I meet you here with the greateſt ſatisfac- 
« tion, having no reaſon to doubt, but that I ſhall find ſuch 
6 returns, as will add new life to our friends, and intircly 
* diſappoint the hopes of our enemies. 
To this end I ſhall recommend to you what is abſo- 
<< Jutely neceſſary for our common ſafety... 
„„ The carrying on the war in all its parts, but particu- 5 
« larly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigour, is the likelieſt 
«© means, with God's bleſſing, to procure a ſafe and ho- 
“ nourable peace for us and all our allies, whoſe ſupport 
« and intereſt I have truly at heart. I 
For this purpoſe I muſt aſk from you, gentlemen of 
« © the houſe of commons, the neceſſary ſupplies for the next 
.* $6: year's ſervice : and let me put you in mind, that nothing 
cc will add fo much to their 4 VEICs as unanimity and | 
c diſpatch. | 
<0] cannot, without oreat concern, mention to you, that 
te the navy, and other offices, are burthened with heavy 
« debts, which fo far affect the public ſervice, that I mock 
* earneſtly deſire you to find ſome way to anſwer thoſe de- 
<«-mands, and to prevent the like for the time to come: 
e the juſtice of parliament, in ſatisfying former engage- 
. ments, being the. certain way for preſerving and eſtabliſg- 5 
: 6” ing national | „„ 
AI am ſenſibly touched with what my people Teller! by 
4 this long and expenſive war, to which, when it ſhall 
© pleaſe God to put an end, the flouriſhing condition of 
my ſubjects ſhall be as much my: cage their N is at 
40 preſent. | 3 I; | 


7 | 


Q E. E walls 8 L. A N D. 
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« The e des bb of uk and enemies are upon you. FF 
« The way to give ſpirit to the one, and to defeat the reſt- 8 
« leſs malice of the other, is to proceed in ſuch Manner, A 9 [ 
« becomes a Britiſh parliament. e 1 

„ ſhall, in the plaineſt words, tell you 1 my intention ; 7 1 
de and I do this with the greateſt ſatisfaction, becauſe 1 as: 
se pend upon their being agreeable to you. 

I am reſolved to ſupport and encourage the church of - | 
« of England, as by law eſtabliſhed : 1 
To preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution, according to the Cn 7" 
union: and to maintain the indulgence by law allowed to En 1 
6 ſcrupulous conſciences. 5 i 
And, that all theſe may be tranſmitted to roflerity, 3 || 
FE « ſhall employ none but ſuch,” as are heartily for the pro- 
e teſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe: of Hanover, the intereſt of 
c which family n no n . can be more truly concerned for 1 
than myſelf. 3 85 1 
HED Theſe are my HR Thbie's : and your concurrence TY 1 
ee me in a ſteady purſuit of them, will beſt manifeſt your 

„ zeal for our religion, for the intereſt of our e for 
0 a deen n ſafety, and for my honour,” 


—— yn a Ae ego 


"The queen, in this ſpeech (che ſentiments tech . 1 
ſuppoſed to come from Mr. Harley) took no notice of the 
ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign, as the had always done in 
her former ſpeeches; and it was much obſerved, that, in- 
ſtead of promiſing to maintain the tojcration, ſhe had, in = 
© dacheverel's language, faid, ſhe would maintain the indul- | | 
E gence, granted by law, to ſcrupulous conſciences. Ihe lords The lords | — 
preſented an addreſs of an Odd compoſition to the queer e e 
which ſhewed, it was not draven by thoſe who had baue Vol. "x | 
their former addreſſes. Iuſtead ot promiſing, they would Burnet, | 
| do all that was poſlible towards'a vigorous proſecution of. the:: 
war, in order to an honourable peace, they only. promiled - 
to concur in all reaſonable meaſures to that end, which ſcem- 
eli to import a limitation, as if they had apprehended, that 
E unreaſonable” things might be aſked of the em. The Cone] N 5 
4 ſion alſo was ina a very cold ſtrain of rhetoric : for they ended 
Vith ſaying, „ They had no more to add.” The commons 
vere more hearty in their addreſs, and, in the end of it, re- 


ſlected on ſome late Prachees 3 againſt the church At wy tate, 
in maſs W ords: 2 
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The addreſs (c 
of the com- 


thank the 
duke of 
 Matho. November, in the houſe of peers, where the earl of Scarbo- 


rough drop- rough having made a motion, that the thanks of the houſe 


Vienna, 3 war, ed in Fan, Which, at this jancture, feem- 
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1710. c Theſe are the ends (namely, proſecution of the war, 
( ſaſety of the church, indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences, 
preſervation of the union, adherence to the proteſtan; 
mons. ſucceſſion) truly worthy your majeſty's purſuit; and we 


ry 
2 


Fr. H. O. «© do, with all humanity, repreſent to your majeſty, that 
| Vol. IV. cc the moſt effectual way to give ſpirit to your friends, 
cc 


c and defeat the reſtleſs malice of your enemies, wil] be. 
„ by diſcountenancing all perſons of ſuch principles, and 
< avoiding all meaſures of ſuch tendency, as may weaken 

. your majeſty's: title and government, the ſettlement gf 
cc the crown in the illuſtrious houfe of Hanover, and ad- 
c vance the hopes of the pretender ; and all other princi. 
cc ples and meaſures, that have lately threatened your royal 
c crown and dignity, which, whenever they prevail, will 
cc prove fatal to our whole conſtitution, both i in church and 
e Rats." 
But this addreſs kad but little or no effect in en to 
i he public funds; moſt of the whigs end monied men, 
being ſtill uneaſy, whilit the g rings of abſolute paſfive 
obedience and of hereditary right, wholly inconfiſtent with 
the late revolution and the Hanover ſucceſſion, were coun- 
| tenanced ; not to mention their juſt apprehenſions, that the 
duke of Marlborough would be either laid aſide, or m _ 

Mootion to ſo uneaſy, as to be obliged to reſign his command. I his 

jealouſy was increaſed upon what happened, on the 28th of 


N 


e 


ſhould be returned to the duke, ſome objections were ralſed 
againſt it by the duke of Argyle; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's friends, being apprehenſive, if the queſtion were 

put, it would be carried in the negative, ſald, it would be 
time enough to ſpeak to that matter, when the duke vas 
come home. The next day a complaint was made by the 
earl of Rocheſter againſt the lord-keeper Harcourt, for tak- 

ing upon him to introduce the Scots Jords to the queen, being 
_ himſelf no peer by patent. But, the late tord-chancellor 
Cow per maintaining, he had a right to act as he had done, 


Pr. II. . 


| The ſupplies no further notice was taken of it. The commons readily 
e granted the ſupplies for the next year's ſervice, and gave 


ſuch diſpach to the land- tax bill, that it received the royal 
aſſent before the ſhort receſs at Gbriſimas. | 


Farb of Pe- About the beginning of December the queen iel 


x —_— the earl of Peterborough to go to Vienna, to concert mea. 
appoin 


to go to 


ſures with the imperial court for the vigorous proſecution of 


declared, that the queen had, on the 12th of December, 
named Mr. Richard Hill to be her envoy-extraordinary to 
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ed to be the court's fabourite project, though not generally 
approved. For many obſerved, that this was the very 


thing, which the French king bad been aiming at in the 
late negotiations, namely, to make a ſeparate peace, exclu- 
five of Spain, in order to carry the ſtreſs of the war into that, 


country, where, whatever engagement he entered into, he 


might nderhand aſſiſt his grandion, who, having the affec- 
tions of the people, might proſecute the war with great ad- 
vantage over the allies; whereby the French king would 


eaſe himſelf of the war in Flanders, which diſtrefled him 


a moſt; and threatened the very heart of his dominions. 


1710. 
— 


About the ſame time earl Rivers was ſent to the court of an! carl 
Hanover, from whence he was lately returned. It was allo 3 


the United Provinces, and to the council of ſtate a ppointcd 


for the government of the Spaniſh Low-Countrics, in the 
room of licutenant-general Cadogan, who was recalled. 
The military men were not ſo ſurprized at this change, as 
when they heard, that the commiſſions of licutenant- general 


Meredith, major-general Maccartncy, and brigadier Honey- 
wood were ſuperſeded, upon an information laid before the 


1411.4 


Ts thoſe, who had any hand in turning out of the old J.. 
Some perſons, who, a about this time, Came over from Flan- 
it ders, extenuated the crime of thoſe th „ gentlemen, aver- 


10 8 the ey only drank a health to the dub de of Marlborough, 


8 Nd confuſion to all his enemies; ” which is uſual in ll | 
armies, out of reſpect to the commander in chief. But, 


wh: + 


hether this excuſe was well e or nor, the new mi- 
niſters thought it neceſſary to make an example, in order to 


keep within bounds the generals, z and other officers of the 
army, ſome of whom, it was laid, dropped: doubtful expreſ- 
ions of ſtanding by their general. And this might adminiſter 
the greater cat aſe of ſuſpicion at this juncture, becauſe the 


Hanover. 


- queen, that theſe three gentlemen h a in their cups, drank 
. Damnation and confuſion to the new. n miniſtry, 3nd o 


deſien of m taking a g-neral tor life Was laid to the charge e of 


a Meredith $ regiment Was regiment of barks: to TA io the 


given to the earl 7 Oirery; marquis of [ar wieh, who had _ 
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| Maccartney's to colonel Kane; ſerved two campaign 13 IN Flan- 5 
and Honeywood's to colonel ders as volunteer and aid de 
Clayton. Major-peneral Syburg camp to the date oi Marlbo- 
had the lord Orrety' s. The rough. 

duke of 8 VCO: berg res. ned his 


the 


the old miniſtry in a pamphlet, called, Faults on 3 
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« ſides,” written by Mr, Clements, and contended by ſome 


great men, and particularly the carl of Petecborough. Not 


many days after the earl of Hertford, fon to the duke of So- 
merſet, was made governor of Tinmouth- fort in the room 
of general Meredith, who, about this time, had a further 
mortification put upon him, his place of gentleman of the 


| horſe to the queen being given to Mr. Conyers Darcy, bro- 


ther to the carl of Holderneſs. On the 13th of December 
the dukes of Beaufort and Hamilton were ſworn of her ma- 
jeſty's privy-council ; and, about the ſame time, Sir James 


_ Wiſhart and Mr. George 'Clar ke were made commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, in the room of Mr. Methuen and Mr. 
Doddington; and Mr. Whitworth, who was envo y to the 


czar of Mulcovy, \ was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to 

the ſame court. The quecn likewiſe appointed the earl of 
Abingdon juſtice in Eyre, in the room of the earl of Whar- 
ton, and his counteſs one of the ladies of the bed-cham- 


ber. Not many days after the queen. knighted Sir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps, one of Dr. Sacheverel's counſel | in his late 


£1 The duke 
of Marl- 
borough 


returns to 


England. 


by the ney 


miniſters. 


the ſecret of the court, icemed perſuaded, that the queen 


trial, and made him lord-chancellor of Ireland. EEE 

The duke of Marlborough, having imbarked in Holland, 
ved. the 28th of December, at London. Upon his en- 
trance into the city about five in the evening, his coach was | 
atended by a great number of people with links and flam-_ 
beaux, who by their acclamation expreſſed their joy at his 


return. The duke thought it prudence, at this juncture, 


to avoid the leaſt ſhew of popularity, and therefore ordered 


his coach, inſtead of driving directly to St. James's, to go 


to Montague- houſe, from whence, after having reſted an 
hour or two, he went out by a private door. Upon his ar- 
rival at St. James's, he immediately waited upon the queen, 


who diſcourſed with him about half an 1 hour ; alter which, f 
he retired to his apartment. 


He is viſited The duke aſſiſted at a committee of the privy- eouell 


the next morning; and, afterwards, received the viſits 
of the earl of Rocheſter, preſident of the council, the ear}. 


Powlet, firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, the ſecretaries : 
of ſtate, and other perſons in the miniſtry. It was, bow- 


ever, for many days a queſtion with the public, Whether 
he had any interview with Mr. Harley, who had now the 


greateſt ſhare, both in the queen's confidence, and in the 
management of affairs. Theſe, who pretended to know 


has 


carried a ſurrender of all her places 
| groom of the ſtole, had the robe: and the privy- purſe; in 
all which ſhe had feed with great oc07 omy and Aide] lity to 
the queen, and juſtice to thoſe who dalt with the ci 
ducheſs of Somer ſet had the two firſt Places, -and 
ſham the laſt. - 
The queen's birth- day, Feb. 6, was this year fole! maized 
with extraordinary magnificence; but it was obſerved, that 
: the duke of Marlborough did not appear at the belle, 


| (m) The duke, inflead of har. 
Ing the thanks of either houſe, * ſors wh 
had the mortification to fee a 
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had relolved to remove all coldneſs, that might be between 
them; and the event juſtified their conjecture. 
The uncertainty, whether the duke of Marlborough The duke 
would be continued in his command in Flanders, caſt, in 
the mean time, a freſh damp on the public credit. It w 
therefore the general wiſh and expeCtation of the moſt weal- 
thy and ſubſtantial citizens, that, in order to remove that 
doubt, the duke ſhould receive the thanks, if not of both, 
at leaſt of either of the two houſes of parliament. 
duke's friends in the houſe of peers, having elready failed 
in one motion for it, were unwilling to attempt it a ſecond 

time; eſpecially, as they found the majority of the houſe 

inclined to paſs that compliment on the earl of Peterbo- 
rough. And, as for his friends in the houſe of commons, 
they found their number too ſmall to venture to attemnt it 
at all. For this the duke had been prepared by the queen, 
who, upon his coming over, told him, he was not to ex- 
pect the thanks of the two houſes as formerly. 


to the queen, 
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ace uie es in | 


the prefent 


As countels, 


But the ; 


dhe ad- 
ded, that ſhe expected he ſhould live well with her mini- 


and, finding the queen's 
not to be overcome, he 


ſters, but did not think fit to ſay any thing of the reaſons 
| ſhe had for making thoſe changes in the mini iſtry (m). 
However, the duke ſhewed no reſentments for all "the il 
uſage he met with; and, having been much prefied by the 
ſtates and the other allies to continue in the command of 
the army, he told the biſhop of Saliſbury, he reſolved, upon 
that account, to be patient, and to ſubmit to every thing, 
in order to the carrying on the war; 
prepoſſeſſion againſt his ducheſs was n 


She was 


wn. The 


Mrs. Aa- 


What the aalen cal na, Os 


* a certain gar genc- | 


< joal had not the thanks of ei- 


ſcurrilous letter pub! iſhed, ſup- © es. of the two o houſes of p p<. | 
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1710. having, with the queen's leave, ſet out four days before 
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ww for Blenheim-Houte, with the marquis de Paſchal, gover- 
nor of Bruſſels, lately come from Flanders, and monficur de 
Seiſſan, on whom the queen afterwerds conferred a noble 
gratuity for his pallant, though unfucceſsful, attempt the 
laſt ſummer, acainſt Port de Cette, in order to ailiſt the 
Cevennois. | 


nut bn During the Mort jecels of the ratliament, the news 


n 1 came of the ill ſucceſs in Spain; and, this giving an handle 
to examine into that part of the conduct of the late miniflry, 


Bernet. "the queen was adviſcd to lay hold of it; and therefore, 


. without ſtaying till ſhe heard from her own miniſters or her 
> allies, as was uſual, ſhe laid the matter before the parlia- 
ment, as the püdlie news brought it from Paris, which 

was afterwards found to be falſe. in many particulars. On 

the 2d of January, Mr. ſecretary St. John delivered to the 
commons a meſſage from the queen, acquainting them, 
„That there had been an action in Spain, very much to 
the diſadvantage of king Charles's affairs, which hav- 

<« ing fallen, particularly on the Englith forves, the queen 
had immediately given directions for ſending and pro- 

„ curing troops to repair this Joſs, not doubting but the 

6 parliament would approve thereof.” The like meſſage 

was ſent to the lords (n); and both houtes returned their 

thanks for it; the commons aſſuring her at the ſame time, 
n they were perfectly ſatisfied in her great care; 

„ -intirely depended upon her wiſdom and would effec⸗ 

„„ tually ſupport her majeſty i in her meaſures for eie in 5 
the loſs in Spain.“ And the lords obſerving, That 
< as this misfortune might have, been oc cafioned 8 ſome 
preceeding miſmanagement, they wou! Id uſe their atmoſt 
endeavours to diſcover it, ſo as to prevent the like for 
55 the future. And they immediately entered 11to an in- 
quiry concerning the affairs of Spain. They began it 
with an addre s to the quecis to delay, for ſome days „ the 
earl of Peterborough's journey to Vienna, that they miant 
make uſe of ſuch lights and informations, as he Was able 
to give them concerning thoſe affairs. This wa 5 realy - 


granted, and the earl, in an{wer to five queſtions ape 


kt 
(e 


(u) Biſhop Burnet ſays, that, preſſion from the ſovereign, not 
in her meſiage, the queen ſaid, uſed in former meſſages, and 
ſne hoped they would approve ſeemed below the dignity of te 
ef the orders the had given. crown. II. L 558, | 
1 his (ſays he) was a mean ex- 


a 


10 


= > bim ina committee of the whole houſe, gave 2A lon 


all the miſcarriages in that war (0). And, in particular, he 3 
ſaid, that in a council of war in Valencia, in the middle 


puſhing an offenſive war for that year; and that the lord CORE 
Tuyrawley and Stanhope had concurred with him in that: 3 
a he himſelf was for laying on a defenfive war for 8 
that year in Spain: he ſaid, "this reſolution was carried 3 2a 


of Sunderland faid, in that letter, that the queen took no- 


- Tyraw! „And Sta hope) were the only perſons that were 


and general, and the envey the ſtates, agrecd With them 
in their opinions, for an en war; and t they 1 named 


fads and . paſſages, publiſhed it the rec: 5 tion of his an- 
ſome years before by Dr. Friend ſwers to che five queſtions pro- 
(who attended the earl into poſed to No by the lords, of 
Spain) in his account of the earl * which the reader has feen great 
ot Peterborough's conduct When pat in the notes of Vol. XVI. 
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of January 1706-7, the earl of Galway had preſſed the 


by thoſe three, againſt the king of Spain's own mind; and 
he imputed all the misfortunes that followed! in Spain, to this 
reſolution ſo taken. Stanhope had given an account of the 
debates in that council to the queen ;z and the earl of Sun- 
decland, in anſwer to his le jetter, nad wrote by the queen's 
order, that ſie approved of their preſſing for an ofenhive 

rar; and they were ordered to perſiſt in that. The earl 


! 


tice, that they three (meaning the earl of Galway, lord 


for ating; offentſty cly : : and that little reg ard Was to be had 


to the carl of f Peterborou: ay s oppolition. Upon the {trength 
of this letter, the car! of Peter borough affirmed, that the 
whole council of war was af gZainſt an offenſive war: he 
laid the blame, not only of the batt! ie of Almanza, 450 all 


that followed in Spain, upon thoſe reſolutions, but like- 


wile the miſcarriage of the delign on Toulon; for he told 


them of a great deſig 11, he had concerted with the duke f 
Savoy, and of the ule lar might have been made 0 ſome 


0K the troops in Spain, if ad. e war had bee agreed | 
to there. The e art Of Galway and the lord I' 1 > vere 


ſent for; and. they were att ed an account of that council 
at Valencia: they | ald, there were many councils held there 
about that time; and that both the Portugueſe ambaſſador 


99 


50 Spaniards, that were of the ſame mind: they alſo ſaid, 
nat all along, even to the battle of  Almanza, in all thelr 
rel0lutions, the majority of the council of. war voted tor 


(0) This recital eommaled the he gaye it -in writing, he calle ed 
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THE HISTORY 8 
every ching that was done, and that they were directed to 
perſiſt in their opinions, by letters wrote to them, in the 
quecn's name, by the ſecretaries of ſtate: that as to the 
words, in che earl of Sunderland's letter, that ſpoke of 


them, as the only perſons that were of that opinion; theſe 
were underſtood by chem, as belonging only to the queen's 
5 TOES and that they related more immediately to the earl 
of Peterborough, who oppoſed that reſolution, but not to 


the reſt of the council of war; for the e of them Was 
of their mind (p). 
As the lord . alway aid; 15 memory might have failed 


him in ſome important pa. ticulars; he deſired that he might 


be allowed to give in writing what he had delivered by word 


* See vol. 
XVI. 


the 


of which Was, 
the lords Galway and An +78 
8 of that n (for an offen- 


1 live War 
| 855 tereſt TH incline others to 


MY ing 


I intirely anproved ne e 7 
Stanke Pe) 
6 


of mouth; which being granted, he gave in two papers; 
the one related to his own conduct from his firſt ſetting out 
for Portugal, till the time he was recalled ; 


the other was an 


anſiver to the recita] given in writing alſo by the earl of Pe- 


terborough, with other papers (q). 


After fevernl d-bates (at which the queen was. preſent) 
10ale of lords was io diſpoſed, that the majority believed 
every fe ng faid by tne carl of Peterborough, and it was 


carried, That he had given a very faithful, juſt, and ho- 


5 nourable account of the councils of war in Valencia, and 


e terms to king Charles about 
Reb here ref cired to was dated “it: that, as for the earl of Pe- 
February 14, 1706-97, in an- terborough projects in Italy, 
ſwer to Mr. Stanhope's of Janu- the leſs attention Mr. Stan- 
ary 15, N. 8. The ſubſtance hope gave to them, the bet- 
* That he was ter. That he ſent him a let- 
« ſorry they three only (meaning ter for the carl Rivers, which 
he defired Mr. Stanhope to 
deliver him, if the earl took 
upon him the command of the 
army by the lord Galway's 
„giving it up, which however 
© the contrary ; that the divid- he hoped he would not do * 
the Oy. would be the In which laſt caſe Mr. Stan- | 
ruin of zul: that the queen hope was defired to burn that 
letter: concluding, that the 
lord-treaſurer had ſettled the 


G) The lord 


« ley and Mr. Stanhope) were 


dat nothing but in- 


241 
C4 11 o 


Rad e in the 4 


council of war, as "he would . 
„ foe more at I: irge in the in- 

cloſed from my lord-treaſu: er? 
the 


that this was ſo much 
© Gueen's Opinion, that ſhe had 


remittances of the army, c. 
FR Fo L. II. 320. _ 
(q) The render has likewiſe 


ſeen great part of the lord Gal- 
ways two papers. | 
e written | in the moſt preſſing _ 1 


Vol. XVI. 


that 
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that the earl of Galway, lord Tyrawley, and general Stan- 1710. 
hope, inſiſting in a conference held at Valencia, ſome wwe 
time in January 1706- 7 in the preſence of the king of _ = 
Spain; and the queen's name being uſed in maintenance | 
of their opinions for an offenſive war, contrary to the 
king of Spain's opinion, and that of all the general officers _ 
and public miniſters, except the marquis das Minas; and  _ 1 
the opinion of the earl of Galway, lord Tyrawley, and | 
general Stanhope being purſued in the operations of the 1 
following campaign, was the unhappy occaſion of the "il! 
© battle of Almanza, and one great cauſe of our misfor- | 
© tunes in Spain, and of the diſappointment of the duke of 8 1 
© Savoy's expedition before n; concerted wich her BE. 
6 _ majeſty.” | 
From this cenſure on the earl of Galway, the b Was 8 The late Wil 
carried to that which was chietly aimed at, to put a cenſure miniftry. 
| cenſured. | 
on the miniſtry here. So it was moved, that an addreisgc. Wl 
ſhould be made to the queen, to free thoſe „ Who were un- Pr. fl. I. 1 
der an oath of ſecrecy, from that tie, that a full account i 
might be laid before the houſe of all their conſultations : 0 
the queen granted this readily; and came to the houſe, 
which was underſtood to be on deſign to favour that, which 
was aimed at. Upon this the duke of Marlborough, the 
earls of Godolphin and Sunderland, and the lord Cowper 
ſhewed, that, conſidering the force ſent over to Spain under 
= the lord Rivers, they thought an offenſive war was adviſable ; 
„at the expence of that war was ſo great, and the proſpect - 
| Fo was ſo promiſing, that they could not but think an offen- — 
Eo five war neceſlary ; and that to adviſe a defenſive one, would 4 
Fo have made them liable to a juſt cenſure, as deſigning to pro- 4 
JF tract the war. The deſign on Toulon was no way inter- | 
i mixed with the affairs of Spain; the earl of Peterborough 
: | fancied he was in that ſecret, and had indeed propoſed the 
bringing over ſome troops from Spain on that deſign, and 5 
: had offered a ſcheme to the duke of 8 Savoy, in Which that | 
© was mentioned, and had ſent that over © England. But = 
MH 8 though the duke of Savoy ſuffered that lord to amuſe him- | 
ſelf with his own project, which he had concerted for the 
attempt on Toulon; that duke had declared he would not 
undertakes it, if it was not managed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, 
MH 8 which was ſacredly kept, and communicated only to thoſe, 
by i to whom it muſt be truſted for the execution of it. No 
_—_ - troops from Spain were to be employed in that fervice; nor |; 
_ REF. miſcarry for want of men. F heſe lords further laid 7 
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THE IS FS TOR V+ 
they gave their opinions in council, according to the beſt of 
their judgment; their intentions were very ſincere for the 
ſervice of the queen, and to bring the war to a ſpeedy con- 
| However it was voted, afrer a warm debate, that 
it appeared by the lord Sunderland's letter, that the carry- 
ing on the war offenſively in Spain was approved and di- 
rected by the miniſters, notwithſtanding the deſign of at- 
tempting Toulon, which the miniſters, at that time, knew 
was Concer ted with the duke of Savoy, and therefore were 
juſtly to be blamed for contributing co all misfortunes in 
Spain, and to the diſappointment of the expedition againſt 
That the earl of Peterborouz 2h, during the time 
he had the honour of c commanding the army in Spain, did 
perform many great and eminent ſervices z and, if the opi- 
nion he gave in the council of war at Valencia had been 
followed, it might very probably have prevented the miſ- 
fortunes, that had happened ſince in Spain.” 
of the high-church party having, by the help of the Scots, 
who all voted on that fide, carried theſe queſtions, the 


The lords 


earl of Wharton moved, that ſuch lords, as were againft 
them, might enter their Proteſts, which Was vad 


ee () r). 


000 The as to ne fr re- 


| ſolution was as follows: : 


Diſſent! ont? 


Becauſe that. concerning the 
| army of the allic 
to receive ſo great 2 


es in Spain, „ Was 
„ addition 
of troops by the ſupply ſent 


under the carl of 


brought to a ſpeedy. concluſion, 


and all other circumſtances of 5 
the war, as it then ſtood, we 


are of opinion, that an offer ave 
war was then fitteit 
her mazeily's ſervice to adv iſe ; 
and we do not find reaſon, by 
any thing ariſing on the cxami- 
nations and debates to be of 
another opinion, the occaſion or 
of Almanza 
{ependinig, as WE CONCEIVE, on 


Toulon; 
the duke of Savoy, not . 


of , ing, as appears 
vers, the 


general deſire and expeclation | 
of the Kingdom to have the war 


Ane Ol 


for thoſe in 


| Here 


cauſes ſuvſequent to that ad- 
vice; the ill ſucceſs of it, as we 


apprehend, being juſtly attri- 
buted to the other manifeſt rea. 
ſoms, and the real deſign on 
as finally adjuſted with 


5 to us, the aſſiſt 
f ny forces from Spain. 
| "Devortiies, 
Rent, 
Lincoln, 
Wharton, 
_ Godolphin, | 
Gilbert, Sarum, 
Sommers, | 
To, Litchfield and Cov en; y, 
=, Aleph, 
_ Dorſe 
Jon. 5 inton, 
Sunderland, 
Dolton, 
| Bedford, 
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Here was a new and ſtrange precedent of cenſuring a re- 1710. 
ſolution taken in council, and of deſiring the queen to order 
all that had paſſed in council, to be laid before the houſe. A 
In all the hot debates in king Charles the Firſt's reign, 8 
in which many reſolutions taken in council were juitly cen- 
ſurable, yet the paſſing any cenſure on them was never at- 
tempted by men, who were no way partial in favour of the 
| prerogative ; but they underſtood well what our conſtitution 
was in that point: a reſolution in council is only the ſo- 
vereign's act, who, upon hearing his counſellors deliver 
their. opinions, forms his own reſolution : a counſellor ma 
indeed be liable to cenſure for what he may ſay at that board; 
but the reſolution taken there has been hitherto treated with: 
a ſilent reſpect; but, by this precedent, it will be here- 
after ſubject to a parliamentary enquiry. The queen was 
fo defirous to have a cenſure hxed on her former miniſtry, 
that ſhe did not enough conſider the wound given to the 26 
| prerogative, by the way in which it was done. | 
After theſe proceedings it was moved by the duke of The earl of 
Buckingham, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given Cn 
to the carl of Peterborough, for his remarkable and eminent 8 by 
ſervices; which being ordered, the lord-keeper Harcourt the 11 
addreſſed himſelf to the earl, in a ſpeech, wherein he So Daſs 
I quely reflected on the rewards that had been received by the 
duke of Marlborough : . 
| „Such is your lordſhip s known gen eroſity and truly 
© noble temper, that I allure myſelf, the preſent | am now 


[--.6 offering to your lordſhip is the more acceptable, as it comes 


pure and unmixed, and is unattended with any ocher re— 
ward, which your. lordſhip might. juſtly think would be au 
* allay to it. 
The next morning the earl ſet out or Vi jenna, 2nd the 
I lords, not content : with what. had been done, entered, o 


. Marlborough, 


- Redford, „ | 1 Dorcheſter, 
TH 5 „ 
Stamford, Herbert, 
15 Rockingham, Mohun, 
Scarborough, | Cowper, | 
=, Os _ Aſhby; -nham, | 
W. Lincoln, C. Norwich, 
Jo. Landaff, Bridgewater, 
_ Harvey, Derby, 
Rich. B Carliſle, 
J. Bangor, 


Berkelev. 
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346 THE HISTORY 
1710. the laſt day of January, into an enquiry about the force y we 
had in Spain at the time of the battle of Almanza, and it 
was found not to exceed fourteen thouſand men, though the 
| parliament had voted twenty-nine thouſand. I his ſeemed 
to be a crying thing, and tragical declarations were made 
upon it. But, in truth, that vote had patied only in the 
January beiore the battle of Almanza, which was fought 
on the 14th of April following. Now it was not poſhble 
to Wie and tranſport men in ſo ſhort a time. It was made 
appear, that all the money, given by the parliament for that 
_ ſervice, was applied to it, — that extraordinary diligence 
Was uſed, both in forwarding the levies and their tranſpor- 
tation. They were ſent from Ireland, the paſſage from 
thence being ſafeſt and moſt ſpeedy. All this, and a great 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe, was ſaid, but it ſignified no- 
_ thing (s) ; for, though no examination had been made, but 
into that ſingle point of the numbers at Almanza, they 
came to a general vote, That the late miniftry had been 
negligent in the management of the war in Spain, to the 
great prejudice of the nation; and they then ordered all their 
Proceedings and votes to be put in an addreſs, and Jaid 
before the queen: and though they had made no enquiry 
into the expence of that war, nor into the application 
of the money, given by the parliament for it, yet 1n their 
addreſs they mentioned the great profuſion of money in that 
ſervice. This they thought would touch the nation very 
ſenſibly; and they hoped the thing would be eaſily believed 
on their word. Proteſts were made againſt every vote in 
the whole progreſs of this matter: ſome of. theſe carried 
uch reflections on e votes of the W that they were 
expunged. 
Never (ſays a certain ads *) v was any thing carried 
way of pro- on in the houſe of lords fo little to their honour as this was; 
nue. ſome, who voted with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed of it. They 
ſaid, ſomewhat was to be done to juſtify the queen's 
change of the miniſtry; and every thing elſewhere had 
been ſo well conducted, as to be above all cenſure ; fo, the 
misfortune of Almanza being a vilble thing, they reſoh ed 


be at this time, that Us 
duke of Buckingham ſaid in plain 
words, that they had the ma- 
jority, and would make uſe of 
it, as he had obſerved done by 


other s, when they had it on their 
lite. 


(9 Bill hop Barnet too jully 
oblerves here, When reſolutions 
are taken up beforehand, the de- 
bating concerning them i is only a 
piece of form uſed to come at 
the queſtion with ſome decency : 
and there was fo little of that n 


OF ENGLAND. 5 
to lay the load there. The management of the public 1710. 
treaſure was exact and unexceptionable; ſo that the ſingle W 
misfortune of the whole war was to be magnified: ſome 
were more eaſily drawn to concur in theſe votes, becauſe, by 
the act of grace, all thoſe who had been concerned in the 
adminiſtration, were covered from proſecution and puniſh- 
ment: fo this was repreſented to ſome, as a compliment, 
that would be very acceptable to the queen, and by which 
no perſon could be hurt. They loaded ſingly the earl of 
Galway with the loſs of the battle of Almanza, though it 
| was reſolved on in a council of war, and he had behaved | 
| himſelf in it with all the bravery and conduct, that could 
be expected from a great general, and had mide a good 
retreat, and ſecured Catalonia with neee dili- RX 
pence. 
The 4 of Galway was alſo tas for not inſiſting on The earl of 


Galway cene 


| the point of honour in the precedence to be given to the ſured for 
Engliſh troops, as ſoon as the Portugueſe army entered into giving the 
Spain. The carl being inditpoſed with the gout, the lords pee *Rs 


| to the Por- 
ſent him a queſtion in writing: Why, whilſt he com- tugueſe. 


© manded the Britith troops in Spain, he gave the right to Burnet, | 
WW © the Portuguele ff To this he anſwered, That, by the Fr. H. 2 
WH © treaty with Portugal, the troops of that crown were to I 
| © have the right in their own country, and that, in order to 
engage them to march to Madrid, he was obliged to allow 
7 | © them the ſame honour, for otherwiſe they would never 
] | « have ſtirred out of Portugal.“ It is certain, if he had 
1 made the Jeaſt ſtruggle about it, the Portugueſe, who were 
d not caſily prevailed on to enter into Spain, would have 
e WW ocladly enough laid hold of any occafion, which ſuch a diſ- 
pute would have given them, and have turned back upon 


dit; and fo, by his inſiſting on ſuch a punctilio, the whole 
1 | dcfien would have been loft. We had likewiſe, in our treaty 
7 with them, yielded expreſsly the point of the flag in thoſe 
s ſeas, for which alone, on other occaſions, we have engaged 
d in wars; fo he had no reaſon to conteſt a leſſer point. 
ne . However, the lords thought fit to reſolve, by a majority of 
ed ixty-fix againſt forty-four, That the earl of Galway, in 


_ * yielding the poſt of her majeſty” s troops to the Portugueſe 
in Spain, acted contrary to the honour of the imperial 


_— crown of Great-Britain.“ This was the concluſion of the 

of nmngquiries made by the hou of lords, a repreſentation of 
be WE YPich was, in an addreſs, preſented to the queen on the fon 5 
cr ef Pehnurf. | | 
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1710. the laſt uy of January, into an enquiry about the force we 
— bad in Spain at the time of the battle of Almanza, and it 
was found not to exceed fourteen thouſand men, though the 
parliament had voted twenty-nine thouſand. "This ſeemed 
to be a crying thing, and tragical declarations were made 
upon it. But, in truth, that vote had paſſed only in the 
January beiore the battle of Almanza, which was fought 
on the 14th of April following. Now it was not poſſible 
to levy and traniport men in ſo ſhort a time. It was made 
appear, that all the money, given by the parliament for that 
ſervice, was applied to it, and that extraordinary diligence 
Was uſed, both in forwarding the levies and their tranſpor- 
tation. They were ſent from Ireland, the paſſage from 
| thence being ſafeſt and moſt ſpeedy. All this, and a preat 
deal more to the ſame purpoſe, was ſaid, but it ſignified no- 
thing (s); for, though no examination bad been made, but 
into chat ſingle point of the numbers at Almanza, they 
came to a general vote, That the late miniſtry had been 
negligent in the management of the war in Spain, to the 
Ereat prejudice of the nation; and they then ordered all their 
proceedings and votes to be put in an addreſs, and laid 
before the queen: and though they had made no enquiry 
into the expence of that war, nor into the application 
of the money, given by the parliament for it, yet in their 
addreſs they mentioned the great profuſion of money in that 
ſervice. This they thought would touch the nation very 
ſenſibly; and mey hoped the thing would be. eaſily belicved 
on their word, Proteſts were made againſt every vote in 
the whole progreſs of this matter: ſome of. theſe carried 
uch reflections on the votes of the Hour that they were 
ont. 


A ſtrange Never (ſays a certain 1 *) was any ing parſed | 


| e of pro- on in the houſe of lords ſo little to their honour as this was; 
cceding, 


„ Burnet, ſome, who voted with the reſt, ſeemed aſhamed of it. E: hey 


ſaid, ſomewhat was to be done to juſtify the queen's 
_ change of the miniſtry ; and every thing elſewhere had 
been fo well conducted, as to be above all cenſure ; ſo, the 
misfortune of Almanza being a viſible thing, they reſo ved 


(5) Bifl hop Barnet too 6 0 obſerved at this time, that the 
obſerves here, When reſolutions duke of Buckingham ſaid in plain 
are taken up beforehand, the de- words, that they had the ma- 
bating concerning them is only a jority, and would make uſe of 
piece of form uſed to come at it, as he had obſerved done by 
the queſtion with ſome decency : others, when they had 1 it on their | 


and there was ſo little of that fide. © 


t 
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to lay che load there. The management of the public 1710. 
treaſure was exact and unexceptionable; ſo that the ſingle — 
misfortune of the whole war was to be magnified: ſome 
were more eaſily drawn to concur in theſe votes, becauſe, by 
the act of grace, all thoſe who had been concerned in the 
adminiſtration, were covered from proſecution and puniſh- 
ment: ſo this was repreſented to ſome, as a compliment 
that would be very acceptable to the queen, and by which 
no perſon could be hurt. They loaded ſingly the earl of 
Galway with the loſs of the battle of Almanza, though it 


| was reſolved on in a council of war, and he had behaved 


himſelf 3 in it with all the bravery and conduct, that could 
be expected from a great general, and had made a good 
retreat, and ſecured Catalonia with Irene b 1 88 
ence. 
The carl of Galway was alſo kts for not inſiſting. on The earl of 


Galway cen⸗ 


2 the point of honour in the precedence to be given to the ſured for 
Engliſh treops, as ſoon as the Portugueſe army entered into giving the 
Spain. The carl being indifpoſed with the gout, the lords Precedence 
| | to the Por- 
ſent him a queſtion in writing : Why, whilſt he com- tugueſe. 
5 manded the Britiſh troops in Spain, he gave the right to Burnet. 


c the Portugueſe '” To this he anſwered, That, by the Aa : 


© treaty with Portugal, the troops of that crown were. to. 
© have the right in ther own country, and that, in order to 
© engage them to march to Madrid, he was obliged to allow 
© them the ſame honour, for otherwiſe they would never 
I © have ſtirred out of Portugal.“ It is certain, if he had 
| made the leaſt ſtruggle about it, the Portugueſe, who were 
not eafily prevailed on to enter into Spain, would have 
gladly enough laid hold of any occafion, which ſuch a diſ- 
pute would have given them, and have turned back upon 
it; and fo, by his inſiſting on ſuch a punctilio, che whole 
delign would have been loft. We had likewiſe, in our treaty 
= with them, yielded expreſsly the point of the flag in thoſe 
| eas, for which alone, on other occaſions, we have engaged 
in wars; ſo he had no reaſon to conteſt a leſſer point. 
However, the lords thought fit to reſolve, by a majority of 
| Ixty-fix againſt forty-four, © That the earl of Galway, in 
* yielding the poſt of her majeſty's troops to the Portugueſe 
in Spain, acted contrary to the honour of the imperial 


| © crown of Great-Britain.” This was the concluſion of the 


inquiries made by the houſe of lords, a repreſentation of 
which was, in an adereſs, preſented 0 the queen: on the Toth 
of Febr warf . 8 


In 
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< on the latter contract, be expelled the houſe : and that 


THE HISTORY 


In the mean time, the commons were no leſs intent upon 
what ſeemed to be the principal buſineſs of this ſeſſion, to 
caſt an odium on the late miniſtry, To this end, on the 
3d of January, Mr. Harley informed the houſc, that, in 
the examinations relating to the navy, ſome very confider- 
able abuſes were diſcovered in the vicualling ; and that a 
member of the houſe was named therein. The commons, 


after theſe examinations were laid before them, voted, on 


we. 15th of February, „ That there had been many no- 
© torious embezzlements and ſcandalous abuſes in the nia- 


4 nagement of her majeſty's brewhouſe, and in contract; 
& for furniſhing beer, to the defrauding of the public, 


and injury of the ſeamen. That Thomas Ridge (mem: 


< ber of the houſe) having contracted to furniſh five t thou- 
40 


PP. 
EC 


ſand five hundred and thirteen tun of beer upon his own 
account, and two thouſand ſeven hundred and four tun 
of beer, in partnerſhip with Mr. Dixon; and having re- 
ceived bills for the whole, aithough he had delive red c out 
but three thouſand two hundred and thirtcen tun on 
firſt, and one thouſand two hundred and e tuns 


19 


% an addreſs be preſented to 55 majeſty, tO cauſe Mr. 


Ridge to be proſecuted for the fame.” However, this 
i gentleman was not proſecuted, but continued to ſerve the 

Havy as before; for, upon examination, it appeared, that in 
fact the public ſuffered no wrong. The caſe ftood thus: 
the ſervice of the fleet had of late lain for the moſt part in 
the Mediterranean, where the difference of eliinate ren- 
dered the beer "ay from hence uſeleſs ;. and the {eames n, 


cing not able to dri ink it there, required wine and Water, 


which is ordinarily uſed on board the fleet in thoſe parts, 
But as the Victualling-office can, in their accounts, charge 


e 


beer only, it was all owed to the ſeamen by the office to take 


money of the brewer, wherewith to buy wine in the 


Streights. Thus, though the beer was not delivered, and 8 


the ſeamen drank wine, yet the nation paid for no more 
than the allowance of bcer. Many other brewers wer? 


complained of on the Wag account, but it Was plain this 
was only a thew of zeal, and a ſeeming diſcovery of fraudu- 


lent practices, when in reality there was no ſuch thing, or 


at leaſt the abuſe was tuch, that it was > ſuffered to go on 
| Oy as ever. 


"The money did not come into the tre aſury ſo Ty 2 
for merly, neither upon the act of four ſhillings in the pound, 


i 


nor ON the d GUY {aid on malt. 59, To Falk, a quick. ſu p.. 
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there were two bills paſſed, for raiſing three millions and 1710-11. 
a half by two lotteries ; the firſt of one Million five hundred — 
thouſand pounds, and the ſecond of two millions, to be 


paid back in thirty-two years; and, for a fund to anſwer 
this, duties were laid on hops, candles, leather, cards and 
dice, and on the poſtage on letters. 


the houſe of commons ſeemed to break in upon a rule, that 
had hitherto paſſed for a ſacred one. 


during that ſeſſion: but, after a little practice upon ſome 


members, the fame dut ty was propoſed, with this variation, 


that ſkins and tanned hides ſhould be ſo charged ; this was 
leather in another name. The lotteries were ſon filled up; 

ſo, by this means, money came into the treaſury; and in- 
rag this method has never yet failed of raifing a ſpeedy ſup- 


ly (t). There was no more aſked, though, in the begin- 
| Ms of the ſeſſion, the houſe*had voted a million more than 


theſe bills amounted to; which made ſome conclude, there 
was a ſecret negotiation and proſpect of peace. 


In one branch of this, 


When the duty upon 
leather was firſt propoſed, it was rejected by a majority; 
and ſo, by their uſual orders, it was not to be offered again 


349 


The commons, finding the encouragement given to the lun 


palatines was diſpleaſing to the people, reſolved to enquire 


into that matter. In order to this, a petition was procured 
from the inhabitants of St. Olayes 


in one houſe, whereby y it was feared ſome contagious diſ- 
« temper might happen, and, having not wherewithal to 


+ ſublut” themſelves, were likely to become chargeable to 


a the paritn..” "This petition was immediately referred to 
the conſideration of a a committee, appointed for that pur- 
poſe, with inſtructions to enquire, „Upon what invitation 


* or encouragement the Palatines came over, and what mo- 

* nies were expended | in bringing them into Great-Britain, 
and for maintaining them here, and by whom paid.” As 

the deſign was now for med to load the late adminiſtration 

all that was poflible, it was pretended, that, in the whole 


allair of the Palatines, there Was a deſign againſt the church, 


(0 T wi ſcheme af the lonery 
was drawn by Mr. John Blount, 
ſerivener of London, who was 
employed by the lords of the 
treaſury ; which, being approved, 


Was inſerted in the Jottery-bill. the bank of England, above the 
When it was advertiſed, on the 


| _ fiſt payment ol the whole ſum of 
och of March, that che pay- one Willi ion and a hat . 


Was found, 


ments would begin to be taken 
in at Mercers-halt on the 13th, it 
that about two hun- 
dred and. fixty » fix thouſand. 
pounds had been ſubſcribed at 


8 4 


about the 
Palatines. 
Burnet. 


and other pariſhes, Pr. H. 0. 
L Complaining of the great number of Palatines inhabiting 
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17 10-11. and, to increaſe the numbers and ſtrength of the diſſenters, 
— The queen was addreſſed for the papers relating to the 
bringing over and ſubſiſting the Palatines ; and at laſt the 
houſe agreed to the following r2ſolutions of their committee, 
„That the inviting and bringing over into this Kingdom 
1 LE = e the poor Palatines, of all religions, at the public ex- 
— 1 e pence, was an extravagant and unreaſonable charge to the 
r kingdom, and a ſcandalous miſapplication of the public 


money, tending to the increaſe and oppreſſion of the 
cc 
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|; 1} RE poor of this kingdom, and of dangerous conſequence to 
\| 1; RE e the conſtitution in church and ſtate. 2. That whoever 
| |}; „ adviſed the bringing over the poor Palatines into this 
1 5 <« kingdom, was an enemy to the queen and Kingdom,” 
And becauſe a letter, written by the earl of Sunderland, 
in the queen's name, to the council of trade, was laid be," 
a fore them, by which they were ordered to conſider of the 
wht beſt methods of diſpoſing of the Palatines ; it was moved 
. to lay the load of that matter on him in ſome ſevere votes. 
13:10:06 8 But this was put off for that time, and afterwards, by ſeve- 
T3483 ral adjournments delayed, till at laſt it was let fall. 
1 A bill to While the heat, raiſed by this enquiry, was kept vp, 


| | i repeal the the commons paſſed a bill to repeal the act for a general 
i} 2 naturaliza- 
1314-48 | tion-adh, re- Naturalization of all proteſtants, which had paſſed two years 
| 4 i jected by the before ; pretending that it gave the encouragement to 
11 tons, the Palatines to come over, though none of them had made 
14 Pr. H. L. uſe of that act, in order to their naturalization. This was 


ſent up to the lords; and the lord Guernſey, and ſome 
others, entertained them with tragical declamations on the 
_ | 7 Ra. ſubject; yet, upon the firſt reading of the bill, it was re- 
[| i Hit jected, to the great joy of all the foreign proteſtants. It is 
1 ES. remarkable, if the ball was deſigned to prevent the French 
„ refugees from enjoying the benefit of the naturalization, it 

n | had in ſome meajure a contrary effect: for whereas, ſince 
Wah _ mme paſling of the act for a general naturalization, ſcarce 
fifteen hundred of them took the advantage of it; above two 

_ thouſand were naturalized after the motion for Tepealing it 
was made, till it was rejected by the lords. A bill th at 
was formerly often attempted, for diſabling members, of 
the houſe of commons to hold places, bad alſo the fame 
= fate. ITE, 
However, Ander bill for qualifying members, by hav- 
ing ſix hundred pounds a year for a knight of the ſhire, and 
three hundred pounds a year for a burgeſs, ſucceeded better. 
The deſign of this was to exclude courtiers, military men, 
and merchants, from ſitting in che houſe of — 
8 — | | 1 8 
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OF ENGLAND. 351 
the prevailing confideration. ; in all their conſultations. They 
did not extend theſe qualifications to Scotland; it bein 
pretended, thats eſtates there being generally {mall, it would 

not be eaſy to find men fo qualified capable to ſerve. This 
was thought to ſtrike at an eſſential part of our conſtitution, 
touching the freedom of elections: and it had been, as 

| often as it was attempted, oppoſed by the miniſtry, though 

it had a fair appearance of ſecuring liberty, when all was 

E lodged with men of eſtates: yet our gentry was become 

EF fo ignorant, and fo corrupt, that many apprehended the ill 
effects of this; and that the intereſt of trade, which indeed 

WH ſupports that of the land, would neither be underſtood nor 
regarded. But the new miniſters refolved to be popular 


= with thoſe who promoted it; fo it paſſed, and was much 
_=_ magnified, as a main part of our ſecurity for the future, 
| Another bill palled, not much to the honour of thoſe who An 48 for 


YZ promoted it, for the importation of French wine. The in- French 

| tereſt of the nation lay againſt this ſo viſibly, that nothing 3 
but the luxury of thoſe, who loved that liquor, could have 
carried ſuch a motion through the two houſes. But, thougn 


| tze bill paſſed, it was like to have no effect; for it was pro- 

| | vided, that the wine ſhould be imported in neutral veſſels; 

: and the king of France had forbid it to be exported in any 

; veſſels but his own. It feems he reckoned, that our deſire 

of drinking his wine would carry us to take it on ſuch terms 

; b 1 he ſhould preſcribe. | 

. In the houſe of commons there appen 4 a new combina» An noms; 

tion of tories of the higheſt form, who thought the court Harley, 15 

0 I was yet in ſome management with the Whigs, and did not Burnet. 

come up to their height, which they imputed to Mr. 

1 Harley; upon which account they began to form themſelves 

„ n oppoſition to him, and e: preſſed their jealouſy of him on 

2 ſeveral occaſions, ſometimes publicly. But an odd accident, 

„ bhat had almoſt been fatal, proved happy to him. The 

| marquis de Guiſcard, of whom a large account has been 

+ WW gn enjoyed. his pay as colonel, till ſome time after the 

of battle of Almanza ; when that ce ad. he lollicited, to have 

5 a ſettled | penſion in the time of the late miniſtry: but his in- 
timacy with ſome perſons, wuo had been removed from 

„ weir employments, particularly Mr. St. John, with whom 

gy he entered into a ſtrict confidence and community of plea- 


tures, did not at all promote his affair. When Mr, St. John, 
by the great change at court, was advanced to the poſt of 
ecreary or. Rate, the marquis expected. to bare found a. 
| | _ | Seat 


I hopes, that, this being ſettled, the land-intereſt would be 1710-1. 
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1710-11. great ſupport in him. But as all friendſhips, that are not 
grounded on virtue, are ever ſhort-lived, the ſecretary, who 
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1 
i 1 had ſome time before quarrelled with the marquis about 
Ti. miſtreſs, or rather a child, which neither of them would 
1 own, was hardly prevailed with to ſpeak in his favour, 
14 | However, upon his faint recommendation, the queen or- 
081. dered him a penſion of five hundred pounds a year; but Mi. 
1 Harley, who never liked Guiſcard, not only reduced hi; 
1 penſion to four hundred pounds, put declined to have it put 
ll} | upon a fixed eſtabliſhment. The marquis endeavoured 
I ſeveral times to apply to the queen for redreſs ; but being 
— 18 denied acceſs, and highly diſguſted with the uſage ne re- 
| [1 17 cCeeived from thoſe very perſons, whom he had looked upon 
1 RRC as his intimate friends, he tried to make his peace with the 
| } " 9 „„ een of France, and, in order to that, wrote to monſieut 
—_— Moreau, a banker in Paris. His letter being directed to a 
ö i} A a On It Portugal, under the cover of the od of Portmore, | 
114-18 dais lordſhip, ſuſpecting ſomething, opened one of the 
1 „„ packets, and, finding in it a dangerous correſpondence, ſent 
jj it back to his lady, the counteſs of Dorcheſter, who dcli- 
11 1} h vered it to Mr. Harley; and by her means another packet, 
1 „ which Guiſcard would have tranſmitted to . was 
%% intercepted. It was pretended by ſome, that thoſe let 
n contained only looſe reflections on the weakneſs and mean 
0 | Capacity of the preſent miniſtr ry; but, whatever was the 
1 . purport of them, the marquis was, on the 18th of March, 
| I; = OW 6 apprehended in St. James's park for high-treaton, by virtue 
1 | i ; of a warrant from Mr. fecretary St. John. He was ſo ſur- 
1 7 prized and diſordered, that he deſired the meſſeng ger, who 
nl diſarmed him, to kill him: and, being brought to the 
. Ss Cockpit in the height of defpair, ha took the reſolution to 
\} 1.3 make his ruin fatal to thoſe who occaſioned it; and, 
[FIRES ſeeing in the room where he was confined, a penknife, 
11:33 WE Which lay among pens in a ſtandiſh, he took it up unper- 
(FIT = ceived by the meſlengers, who watched him. A com- 
gl - mittee of council being ſummoned on this extraordinary oc- 
Wally ET, elan and the lord-keeper Harcourt, the earl of Roche!- 
14 ter, the dukes of Buckingham, Newcaſtle, and Ormond, 
| 418 1 ear] Paulet, Vir. Harley, and the three ſecretaries of {2 5 
I the duke of Queenſberry, the lord Dartmouth, and Mr 
| 11 8 John, being met, the marquis was brought before cw? to 
1 be examined. Mr. St. John aſked him ſeveral queſtions 
| 16 about his correſponding with France; to which he returned 
if 14 _evalive anſwers, with an aſſured countenance. But when 
1 Mr. St. Jon aſced his: Whether he knew Mr. Moral 
140 bunker 
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banker at Paris? producing, at the ſame time, the inter- 1710-11 
cepted letters; the marquis appeared very much ſurprized. 1 
Tindins himſelf diſcovered, and deſpairing of a pardon, he 
: reſolved to put his black deſign in execution. It was the _ 
general opinion, that his defign \ was to make his firſt attemptdtt Rl 
upon Mr. St. Jobn ; which appears the more probable, be- "7308 
cauſe, as ſoon as he thought himſelf in a manner convicted 
| of the crime for which he was apprehended, he.defired to 1:18 
| ſpeak with him in private; but Mr. ſecretary told him, j 
| that was impracticable and unuſual : that he was before the  _ | 
committee of the council, as a criminal; and, if he had any 1 
thing to offer, it muſt be faid to them all. The marquis 
0 perſiſting in his deſire to ſpeak only to Mr. St. John, they 
went to ring che bell, to call in * meſſengers to carry him 
away; which | e obſerving, ſaid, That's hard; not one 
word.“ (u) Being diſappointed in his deſign againſt Mr. 
St. John, who fat out of his reach, be ſtepped towards the — 
table, as if he intended ” ſay ſomething to Mr. Harley ; 8 — 
and, ſtooping down, ſaid, Then have at thce'; (w) and = Mt 
tabbed him about the midele of the breaſt; but the pen- 
knife, lighting on the bone, broke about half an inch front: 
the handle; which Guiſcard not perceiving, redoubled tha 
blow, and with a great force ſtruck Mr. I. ey not far fron 
the firſt wound. Whe n Mr. St. John fone Ar. Harley fall, 
ne cried out, The villain has killed Mr, Harley; and, 
drawing his ſword immec Ys as did alſo the duke of New- 
caſtle, and ſome others, they gave. Guiſcard ſeveral wounds. 
But when they ſaw Mr. Haley: 25 up, and heard earl Paulet 
5 out, not to kill Guiſcard, they gave over making paſles 
t him. Some of the privy-count ſellors ſecured themlelves 
3 with chairs againſt the rage of the afſaſſin, who ſeemed to 
1 threaten then all. Others ran out of the room to call for 
help; and the meſſ- nxers and door-keepers having ruſhed 
in, and offering to lay hold on Guiſcard, he ſtruggled for 4 
while, aud overthrew ſome of his alfaila its; but; at laſt, 
Wilcox, one of the queen's meſſengers, a very ſtrong man. 
grappled with him, and g cave him ſeveral brpiſc 5 articularly 
one in the back, which was after wards 8 ed co nave oc: 25 
eaſionecl his dentn. 
Mr. Harley's wound was n ſea ched, W aq = 
t be a very light one, yet bs was lot in the ſurgeon ». 


— ̃ ̃ — — 


nands. 8 Some pee { this to ill habit of body; . others : 
10 . oy qui eſt dur, Pas un We (*) Pen ves douc & toi. 
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| | 1 1710-11. thought it was an artifice, to make it ſeem more dangerous 
18 18 wy than indeed it was. Guiſcard's wounds were deeper, and 
1 | | not eaſily managed ; for at firſt he was ſullen, and ſeemed 
| IRE _ reſolved to die; yet after a day he ſubmitted himſelf to the 
* 1 11 4 ſurgeons: but did not complain of a wound in his back till 
\: j| 11 FR | it gangrened; and of that he died. It was not known what 
[ (| 2 pParticulars were in his 8 nor was it Known what be 
1116 mY e "COMENE.. 
11 | EN, 8 5 hie actident was" of great uſe to Mr. Harley ; for the 
e party formed againſt him were aſhamed to puſh a man, who 
150 }|  wantage, Was thus allaſnnated by one, that was ſtudying to recommend 
e  PFurxct. himſelf to the court of France, and who was belicved to 
i II. H. . 
11 ns, have formed a deſign againſt the queen's perſon (x) ; whoſe 
1 health was at this time much ſhaken, ſhe having had three 
11 | 5 fits of an ague, and the laſt a ſevere one; but the Poprrs 
RS. of the diſeaſe was ſtopped by the bark. _. 
11 4 The day after Mr. Harley received his wound, both houſes 
13 3-15 FRE of parliament agreed upon an addreſs to the queen, whercin 
TRE they expreſſed their great concern for the molt barbarous an 
ES villainous attempt made upon the perſon of Mr. Harley; 


FRY adding, © That they had reaſon to believe, that his fidelity 
F188 N to her majeſty, and zeal for her ſervice, had drawn upen 
him the hatred of all the abettors of popery and faction; 
and beſought her majeſty to take all poſſible care of he: 
ſacred perlon; ; and, for that purpoſe, to give directions 
for cauſing 37 vant to be removed from the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter.” The queen took this advice very kindly, 
promiſed to give the proper directions, according to the de- 
thre of both houſes, and recommended to them to make a 
la, to puniſh with death ſuch villainous attempts on the 
lives of magiſtrates in the lawful execution of the office, 
though the miſchiefs defigned ſhould not take effect. Upon 
which an act was paſſed. this ſeſſion, to make an att ing 
on the life of a privy-counſellor to be felony without be- 
0: * nefit of the clergy.” On the other hand, a proclamation 
was publiſhed, „ ſtrictly to put in execution the laws againt 
e papitts. And, when Mr. Harley came fiſt to the nove 
f of commons after his recovery, he was by their order con- 
gratulated upon it by Mr. Bromley, their ſpeaker, in a fit 
Hatrering ſpeech, wherein he prayed, That the fame pro- 
7: vide once, that had ne e him from lome un- 


* 


A 6a 6 $6: 


609 For ke had tried, by all in private, which he had attemp! 
1 | the ways he could contrive, to ed that very morning. Bunce, 
1 T9 be admitted to ſpeak Wich her II. . 2 | 


Wi : 14 
0 paralleled 
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© paralleled attempts, and had raiſed him up to be an inſtru- 
© ment of great good at a very critical juncture, when it + 
c was much wanted, might continue {till to preſerve ſo in- 
© valuable a life, for the perfecting of what W. ſo happily 
Fo © begun; that they might owe to his counſels, and to his 
» conduct, the maintenance and firm eſtabliſhment of our 


© conſtitution in church and ſtate,” 


In the beginning of May, died fuddenty tie 211 of Ro- Death of the 


cheſter, the queen's uncle, and Mr. Harley, being rid of carl of Ro- [ 
Ld bp 5 i 1 N n . C * 1 
the only competitor in her favour, ſoon became the prime 25 7 


miniſter. Upon his recovery ſhe created him baron of Wig- Harley made 
more, and earl of Oxford and Mortimer, two of the moſt _ 1 5 
noble titles in the Engliſh heraldry. The Veres had been Barnet. 
earls of Oxford many ages, and the title of Mortimer had e 
been in the royal family. Preambles to patents of honour 
uſually carry in them a ſhort account of the dignity of the 


family, and of the ſervices of the perſon advanced: but his ml 
preamble was very pompous, and ſet him out in the moſt 5 | 
extravagant characters that flatterers could invent; in par 1 
ticular it ſaid, that he had redeemed the nation from robbe- _ 
ry, had reſtored credit, and had rendered the public great h l 


| ſervice in a courſe of many years: all this was ſet out in 
too fulſome rhetoric, and, being prepared by his own di- 
rection, pleaſed him ſo much, that, whereas all other pa- 
| tents had been only read in the houſe of lords, this was 
printed. He was alſo made lord-treafurer, ()) and he had 
| Se og TC 


) When, on the 1ſt of June, „ other of her majeſy's ſubjects. 
be came to take the oaths in the © Some of that ancient blood, 
court of chancery, the lord- © which fills your veins, is de- 
keeper Harcourt addreſſed him- * rived from the Veres; and you 
felf to him in the following have ſhewed yourſelf as ready 
ſpeech, which ſurpaſſed even Mr. * to facrifice it for the ſafety of 
AAA your prince, and the good of 
e Tao gt « your country, and as fearleſs 
The queen, who does every. © occaſions, as ever any of that 
thing with the greateſt wif- „ brave and loyal houſe were. 
dom, has given à proof of it Nor is that title leſs ſuited to 
in the honours ſhe has lately „ you, as it carries in it a rela- 
** conferred on you, which are tion to one of the chief feats 
exactly ſuited to your deſerts *. of lcarning; for even your 
KK * 2nd qualificationss«s. enemies, my lord (if any ſuch 
mnt. BE My lord, the title, which „ there {11 are) muſt own, that 
bdDou now. bear, could not have ©. the love of letters, and the 


14 


het) Es f eee 8 * 
deen ſo Juttly placed on any © encogragement of cheſe, who 
4 ® | of ORs 11 5 *.* 9 2 N | | < exceL. 
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1711: the chief, if not the ſole, direction of every thing. It focr 
appeared that his ſtrength lay principally in managing 
parties, * in engaging weak people, by rewards and Pro- 
miſes, t6 epend upon him; but that he neither thoroughly 
underſtood the buſineſs of the treaſury, nor the conduct of 
foreign affairs. But he truſted to his intereſt in the queen, 
- -ah@ her Tavourne Mee, mr ðèͤ 
A deſign a= The tories {till continued to purſue the memory of king 
nn Ong William; they complained of the grants made by him, 
| grants miſ- though theſe were far ſhort of thoſe, that had been made by 
king Charles the IId; but that they might diſtinguiſh be- 
| 1 1 tweent thoſe, whom they intended to favour, and others, a. 
Fr. K. bn , | | C 
aainſt whom they were ſet, they brought in a bill, impower- 
ing ſome perſons to examine all the grants made by him, and 
to report both the value of them, and the conſideration; 
upon which they were made: this was the method, that had 
ſucceeded with them before, with relation to Ireland; fo the 
bringing in this bill was looked on, as a ſure ſtep, for carry- 
ing the reſumption of all the grants, that they had a mind 
to make void. When the bill was ſent up to the lords, the 
deſign appeared to be an unjuſt malice, both againſt the me- 
mory of king William, and againſt thoſe who had best 
ſerved him; and therefore, upon the firſt reading, the bill 
Dee TT TT TT To ct 4 
the pablie The commons turned their malice next againſt the ear! ol 
_ *ccoums, Godolphin. A committee (of which, Mr. Edward Harley, 


« excel in them, is one diſtin- © worthy of vou; particular; 
«© guiſhing part of your cha- on the account of thoſe ma. 
6 er eee difficulties, with Which 

My lord, the high ſtation «© the faithful diſcharge of i 
of lord-treafurer of Great- © mult be unayoidably attended. 
Britain, to which her majeſty „ and which require a geniw 
has called you, is the juſt re- „ like yours to maſter them. 
ward of your eminent ſervices. «© The only difficulty, which 

« You have been the great in- “ even you, my lord, may find 
„ ſttument of reſtoring the public inſuperable, is how to deſerv: 

«credit, and relieving this na- „ better of the crown and king. 
„ tion from the heavy preſſure „ dom after this advancemeut, 
* and ignominy of an immenſe „ than you did before it.“ 
debt, under which it languiſh- (z) The commiſſioners to ex- 
„ ed; and you are now intruſt- amine the grants appointed br 


& 


** * 


„ ed with the power of ſecuring the commons, were, Mr. Hind 
us from a relapſe into the fame Cotton, Sir Simeon Stuart, Mr, 


ill ſtate, out of which you Eversfield, Mr. Battcel, Mr. Lew: 
have reſcued us. This great etſon, Mr. Blackmore, and Mr. 
office, my lord, is every way Wrightſou, Pr. II. C. Vol. IV. 
Lc : 33 auditor 


x- 


1 by 
| M. 


dita! 


| already in their hands. | 
dolphin had managed the treaſury, with an uncorruptedneſs, 


emperor Fore role both dicd of the finall box. 
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auditor of the impreſt was chairman) having been appoi nted 1717. 
to inquire how far the ſeveral impreſſ accomptants had paſled www 
their reſpective accounts; the commons found by their re- Pr. Hl. C. 
port, that the ſupplies given by parliament were not all re- 


turned, and accounts of many millions were not yet paſſed in 


the exchequer; therefore they paſſed a vote, © that of the 
< monies granted by parliament, and iſſued for the public 
« ſervice to Chriſtmas 1710, there remains unaccounted for, 


S the ſum of above thirty-five millions, for great part of 


© which no account has ſo much as been laid before the au-. 
« ditors, and the reſt not proſecuted by the Ts As and. 
« finiſhed.” . 5 

This was a i alt ſum; but, to cake. it up, ſome Accu 
in king Charles' s time were thrown into the heap; the lord 


3 Ranclagh's accounts of the former reign were the greateſt 


part; and it appeared, that in no time accounts were ſo re- 
gularly brought up, as in the queen's reign. Mr. Bridges's 
accounts, of fourteen or fifteen millions, were the great 


item, of which, not above half a million was paſſed: but 


there were accounts of above eleven millions brought in, 


B though not paſſed in form, through the great caution. and 
| exaCtnels of the duke of Newcaffle, at whoſe office they 


were to paſs; and he was very flow, and would allow no- 
thing, without hearing counſel on every artiele. The truth 
is, the methods of paſling accounts were ſo ſure, that they 


| were very flow; and it was not poſſible, for the proper of- 


hcers, to find: time and leiſure to paſs the accounts that were 
Upon this, though the earl of Go- 


fidelity, and diligence, that were ſo unexceptionable, that 
it was not poſfibfe to fix any cenſure on his adminiſtration; 
yet, . becaule many accounts ſtood out, the commons paſſed = 
ſeveral angry votes on that ſubjeCt : but, however, ſince 


vothing had appeared in all the examination made by the 
committee, that reflected on him, or on any of the whigs, 
they would not publiſh the report, though it was ordered to 
be printed *; 


: ſerved well, and who had ſerved ill (a). | en, 


for by that it would have appeared who had * See Pr. H. 


In the beginning of April, the dauphin of France aid ihe 88 
came 


1150 Mr. Maynwaring: the other millions, the chief article of 
auditor of the impreit, has given Which are a follo S +29: 
the u late of 0 n * | 


. 


The,. 


W hen notice dies. Apiit6, | 
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1711. came of the emperor's death, the queen ſent, on the 20th 
— Äof April, a meſiaze to both houſes, importing, „that ſhe 
The queen's cc had come to a reſolution to ſupport the intereſt of the 


eſſage to 
Parliament “ houſe of Auſtria, and to uſe her utmoſt endeayours to get 


on that occa- | | ; 5 * the 
ſion. | 1 | | „ 
He. beef R. 
| 119 : | AN e PH 


e e Og 
: 21,015,018 19 42 


1 4 . | | bn 
5 788 By accounts: ac- | 2 * 


Ml +: I) tuaily paſt, TR $ 149593665 * 25 . 
SES; | | By accounts ren- | | | 
| 1 | dered or lying 
7 before the au- 
— —— 


21,013,347 10 10? 


Sn 


n 
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C 6,420,152 6 855 
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„ ed EN GL A-N-D. | 
« the king of Spain made emperor: that the ſtates-general 
e had concured with her majeſty; and that ſhe had taken 
e the moſt proper meaſures to engage all thoſe, who had a 
ce ſhare in this election, and were in the intereſt of com- 
mon cauſe, to join with her in bringing this great worx — 
cc to a good iſſue: and ſhe had an intire confidence in the . 
« affection and duty of her parliament, that, with their aſ- | 
ſiſtance, ſhe ſhould be enabled to make a happy conclu- 8 
« ſion of the war in a fafe and honourable peace.“ This 
« produced a joint addreſs from both houſes in almoſt the 
ſame language as the melligg,” both which are the more re- 


„* 
PR 


3 8 the "RE 3 he flare) d houſe of commons, of 19 | 
, dae accounts of Atkinſon, Nut- he was himfelf a member, ia or- 
6 = - ting, Maſon, Povey, Mickleth- - _— ſo unjuſt a vote to be 
MH 8 wayte, and Savery; by which it printed: adding, © and now if - i 
appears, that, of the thirty-five * 1 may be allowed to ſuppoſe _ 1 
millions, above thirty millions what [ think I have fully prov- | 
were accounted for, though not ed, that many irregularities, | 
all paſſed, and that the total to ; and unavoidable delays, attend 
be accounted for amounted only © the paſſing of ſome accounts 1 
to 4, 330, 135 J. Which, as Mr. which no care or induſtry can it 
Maynwa ring objerves, was much prevent. If it happen, that | - 
ſhort of a year's ſupply. He the nature of the {eryices, and -M 
ſays further on this ſubject, no * the method of payment in ſome 
E « accomptant is obliged, by the * offices, being inconſiſtent with 
5 ceourſe of the exchequer, to the courſe of the exchequer, 
render his account under fif- require privy-ſeals, and are tne | 
teen months, nor ſome under * work of longer time than i is li- 
eighteen; yet this vote takes * mited for palling accounts; if 
in all accounts to the firſt mect- it appears, that theſe irregula- 
ing of the committee; but * rities, incident to accounts, 
there is no mention made from are yet neceſſary for the accom- 


what period of time they did © modation of the ſervice, and 


4 „ — a - — 
0 . 
- * 


84 * commence. To have been * not to be avoided without in- 
particular, in every reſpect, * finite prejudice to the manage- 
was too much for the compaſs ment; and if it appears, that 
of a vote; fo that there are the ſecurity of the public does 
accounts from king Charles, not entirely depend upon the 
. king James, and king William's actual paſſing of accounts, pro- 
© reign, in the princip. branches vided hey have been daily 
of the expence in all the reve- rendered, „ all hig he ful- 
nue brought in, to make up “ ly makes out,” I hope peo- 
and ſwell the general account; ple will begin to be ſatis- 
and this is, by many thouſands * hed, that the nation has not 
of people, without doors, im- been cheated of  thirty- fiv 2 
puted to the late miniſters.“ millions. 
Hs: then expoſes the partiality of 
n | 
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1711. markable, as the meſſage gave ſome intimation of the pro. 
Gem ject, which the new. miniſtry. formed upon thendeati of the 


An act for 
the South- 
Sea trade. 


Burnet, 


Pr. H. C. 


the chief aim of the grand alliance. - 


reported, 


emperor, and which they afterwards publicly avowed, to 
make a peace by yielding Spain and the Weſt-ladies to king 
Philip; not only. becaule the- regaining of them for king 
Charles was attended with ingſuperable difficulties, but alto 
becauſe, in their opinion, the ſame, if practicable, would 
deſtroy the balance of Europe, the ſettling of which: was 
And, both: houſes of 
parliament having, in that addreſs, ſhewn a diſpoſition to 


approve any meatures, which her majeſty ſhould think pro- 
per to procure a peace, the miniſtry thought chemſelves 


armed with ſufficient authority to purſue their ſcheme. 
The laſt thing ſettled by the parliament, was the creat- 
ing a new fund for a trade with Spain. The commons, on 
the 20th of January, had appoint £d a committee to examine 
the debts of the navy; and, about two months after, they 
that tueſe debis amounted to above five millions, 
This great debt upon the navy was occaſioned partly by the 


| deficiency of the funds appointed for the ſervice at fea, but 
_ chiefly by the neceſſity of applying ſuch ſupplies as were g1- 
ven, without appropriating clauſes, to the ſervice abroad, 
| where it was impoſſible to carry it on by 


credit, without 


ready money; ſo it was judged neceſſary to let the debt of 
the navy run on upon credit ; by which means it had riſen 


ter was ſoon after publiſhed in 
aa leiter about the debts of the 


that the public money had been 
managed with the utmoſt fideli- 
* and it was made evident, 
that, when there was not money © 
enough toanſwer all the expence | 

of the war, it was neceſlary to 


up to ſo many millions, and the diſcount on navy- bills vas 
e high (>) 3 all is nd with many others, were thrown 


&4 


into 


the extra-ſervices-in the accounts 
of the navy (beſides which, he 
makes the charge upon the late 
miniſters to amount only to a lit- 
tle above five thouſand pounds) 


(b) A an account of this mut- 


navy,“ by which it appeared, 


apply it to that which preſſed: 


ſo this debt was contracted by an 


inevitable neceſiity, and all rea. 
ſonable perſons were ſu wy ee 5 
The | 
author of the letter e ſhews 
te reaſonablencis of including | 


with this account ot 


- 


[ mult (fays he) make one ob- 
© {crvation more to you: that as 
the debts of the navy have an- 
« nually increaſed, an annual ac- _ 
count of it has been laid before 


id 


c the houſe of commons, who 
© were conſtantly informed how 


fur the proviſion, made for the 
preceding year, had fallen ſhort 
© of aniwermg the expence ; 
© but being ſonfilsle;: that the 
6 2 more preſſing ſupplies were as 

much 
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into one ſtock, amounting in the whole to 9,471,325 1. and; 
a fund was formed for paying an intereſt or annuity of 6 per * 
cent. till the principal ſhould be paid, which intereſt a- 
mounted to the annual ſum of 508,270 l. 10 s. For the 
railing, of this ſum, all the duties upon wines, vinegar, and 
tobacco, India goods, wrought ſilks, whale-fins, &c. were, 

after the year 1716, continued for ever, and till then the 


parliament was to make an annual proviſion for the intereſt. 


With this fund was allo granted the monopoly of a ſup- 
poſed trade to the South-Sca or coaſt of Peru in America; 
the ſeveral proprietors of the nayy-bills, debentures, and 


other public ſecurities, being to be incorporated for that pur- 


poſe. This grant may juſtly be called chemerical, ſince 
the projector knew he was entering upon a negotiation of 
peace, which, by the ceſſion of Spain and the Weſt-Indies, 
would for ever exclude the Engliſh from the privileges of 
trading to: Peru and Mexico. Accordingly inſtead of ſuch 
trade, king Philip, upon the concluſion of a peace, gave the 
e e licence to ſend a ſhip or two thither yearly, limit- 

them both as to tonnage and value of cargo. This 
{hens produced what is called the South- Sea com- 


pany (CJ. 
1 he flatterers of the n new rilnifters nile great al of this 


to . them, and: to 0 Aſperis the old miniſtry. But the 


ear] 
much as could be well raiſed * parliament has gone in cenſur- 
within the year, they flill © ing them: and, when the juſ- 
thought it more adviſeable to © tice of two different parlia- 
leave the extraordinary charges ments comes to be the queſtion, 
as a growing debt, than to in- I muſt not take upon me to de- 
creaſe the public burden upon *© termine between them, but 
| © the people, by enlarging the will only make this ſhort re- 
* uſual proviſions for the navy. mark: that, from ſuch time, at 
And in the parliament before leaſt, as the ſenſe of the houſe 
the laſt, a full account of the was known upon this occaſion, 
navy-debt being called for, the the late miniſtry cannot be 
late miniſte:s were ſo far from thought blameable for proceed- 
being blamed upon this ſub- ing in their uſual method, 
ject, that, after a full conſi- when they were ſupported by 
deration, and long debate a- authority and approbation of 
bout the cauſes and methods of parliament,” 


Proving their conduct and ma- fellows ; 
nagement, as any ſubſequent | 


contracting that debt, the houſe (c) The particulars of cle 
came to a reſolution in their fa- debts and deficiencies, that were 
vour, and went as far in ap- thus incor porated, were as as 


1711. 


5 | 
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1711. earl of Godolphin' s unblemiſhed integrity was ſuch, that no 

> conn imputation of any ſort could be faſtened on him; and there- 

fore, to keep up a clamour, they reflected on the expence 

he had run the nation into, upon the early ſucceſſes in 1706, 

which were very juſtly acknowledged, and cleared in the ſue- 

ceeding ſeſſion, as hath been related. But that affair was 

now revived, and it was ſaid to be an invaſion of the great 

right of the commons in giving ſupplies, to enter on de- 

ſigns, and to engage the nation in expence not provided for 

by parliament. This was aggravated with many tragical ex- 

Pr reffions as a ſubverſion of the conſtitution ; and at the end 
of the ſeſſions an inflaming repreſentation about this and the 
thirty-five millions, of which the accounts were not yet pal- 
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6 ſed, was preſented by the commons to the queen, wherein 
11 The debt of the navyy —  — — 5,130, 39 5 5 
1 The debt of the ordnance —  — 154,324 15 dr 
1 For tranſport-ſervice — — — e 4; 
WI jj An army and tranſport- debenture, to Sept. 4 1,018,656 ; 
BCE on ,918,656 17 9, 
314 0878 Deficient tallies and orders on 9 wil. 16). | 
WH JF 13, and another act, 1 Ann, tor laying 1,0 1 0 
II = duties on calls — — — J : 
| 77: 1 1] Debts Nane Sept. 29, 1710, and Dec. 
4.1738 318 „ 710, in the oimces of the e 378,859 5 85 
T1} 13 | RR „ iclnalliag; and tanſport — 
1118 3:88 On ſubſidies to the E. of Hanov er and D. „ 
1 VVV * 375 o 0 
|} The intercft of the fail debts as carry inte- 8 5 
„ reſt, trom Dec. 25, 1710, to Der. #5, 85,000. 0.0 
F For money lent purſuant to an act, 8 Ann 7 3 
1 c. 13, to raiſe money for the year 1710 1 e 
| For intercf dye nne ſame, Mar, 2 25447 1h: 54 oy 74.875 Fg. 11 
Al theſe amount to — 3 | 8,585,000 o O 
The intereſt of this ſum from "March 26, 86,325 0 0 | 
1711, to Der. 28, 1711, at fix per cent, j oss 
To be raiſed for the” erer of the N 125 YN en 1 0 
The whole lock — — 9,47 1,32 ne . 0 
N | For payment of FE intereſt of to raiſe the annual ſum of te 
ND this ſtock at ſix per cent. the con- hundred and ſixty-eight thot- 
A : tinuation of the general mort. ſand, two hundred and ſcyeu'): 
TR 1 gage, from 1710, was granted nine pounds, ten ſailling;. 5 
+ {11 3 . | | | | | „ 
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they tell her, © that they had not only raiſed the neceſſary 1711. 

« ſupplies, but diſcharged the heavy debts ſo long and {fo -—v— 

* juſtly complained of, and traced the cauſes thereof: that GT 

c in ſeveral years the ſervice had been inlarged beyond the thecommons 
bounds preſcribed by parliament : that the ſurpluſage of at the end of 
ſome funds had not been applied to anſwer the deficiency = 1 | 
of others; but other uſes were found out, ſuch as were Iv. 21. 

neither Voted nor addreſſed for by parliament, which there- 

fore we judge a miſapplication of public money. The 
debt of the navy has ariſen from a liberty, that has been 

taken of transferring money, iſſued for that ſervice, to 
other uſes, particularly for proviſions for the land- forces 

in Spain and Portugal. To this we muſt add, the man) 

notorious embezzlements in your majeſty's brew-houſe ; 5 
and that the commiſſioners for victualling have been guilty — 
of great negligence; that the receivers of the landtax were | 
© not obliged to make due and punctual payments.” Then 
they added, Thus far have we proceeded in e Ul | 
ſome of thoſe cauſes, which have brought ſo great a 
0;  *© weight of debts upon the nation; and we might have i 

Fo © made a much greater progreſs in our inquiries, if the acc 1 
0 © counts of the public money had been regularly paſſed ; _ 
but, to our great ſurprize and concern, we find, © that 
they, who of late y-ars have had the management of 
&« your majeſty's treaſury, and ought 10 have compelled the 
e ſeveral accomptants duly to paſs their reſpective accounts, 
o i « have been guilty of fo notorious a breach of truſt, and of 

_ RE high an injuſtice to the nation, that of the monies 

„granted by parliament, and iſſued for the public ſervice. 
| © to Chriſtmas 1710, there remains unaccounted for the 

= « ſum of thirty five millions, three hundred and two thou- i 
WH _ *<« fan!, one hundred and ſeven pounds ; for a great part of | 
; = << which no accounts have ſo much as been laid before the 
: WH  < auditors: and for the reſt, though ſome accounts have 
Fo © been brought in, yet they have not been projecuted by 

the accomptants and finiſhed.” This has made it im- 

_ practicable for us to arrive at fo exact a knowledge of the 

| Late of the nation, with regard to the public money, as we 
wWiſhed, and might have expected; and your maſeſty will. 

pleaſe to conſider, in ſuch an immenſe ſum unaccounted for, 
how many embezzlements may be concealed, and how juſt- 

Iy it is to be ſuſpected, that ſo ſcandalons a femiſneſs has 
YI been. allowed with. no other deſign. We humbly beſeech 
| Your majeſty, that you will give immediate and effectual di- 
m7 rections for r the compelling the ſeyeral impreſt accomptants 


_ Tell 


c 
c 
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1711. ſpeedily to paſs the accounts; and, in the mean time, we 


—— humbly hope your er el will approve the reſolution of your 
commons, „ that ſuch of the actomptants, who have nc- 
< glected their duty in proſecuting their accounts, ought no 


< longer to be intruſted with receiving the public money.“ 


From all theſe evil practices, and worſe deſigns of ſome per- 
ſons, who had, by falſe profeſſions of love to their country, 


inſinuated themſelves into your royal favour, irreparable 
miſchief had accrued to the public, had not your majeſty, 


in your great wiſdom, ſeaſonably diſcovered the fatal ten- 


dency of ſuch meaſures; and, out of your ſingular goodneſs 


to your people, removed from the adminiftration of affaire, 


thoſe who had fo ill anſwered the favourable opinion your 


' majeſty had conceived of them, and in ſo many inftances 
groſly abuſed the great truſt repoſed in them. Your people 
could, with greater patience, have ſuffered the manifold in- 
juries done to themſelves, by the frauds and depredations of 
ſuch evil miniſters, had not the fame men proceeded to treat 
your ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs and diſregard; but as 
the intereſts of your majeſty and your people arc inſeparable, 


and are, by your majeſty and your good ſubjects, infepara- 


bly purſued, the wrong, which thoſe men had done to the 
public, drew upon them your royal diſpleaſure; and their 


irreverence towards your majeſty Jultiy expoſed them to the 


indignation of your people. 
This repreſentation was artfully ſpread through the nation, 


by which weaker minds were ſo poſſeſſed, that it was not 
eaſy to undeceive them, even by the fulleſt and cleareſt evi— 
dences; the nation ſeemed {till infatuated beyond the power | 


of conviction. _ 
"The pailis- On the 12th. of June 188 queen came to the houſe of 


ment is pro- peers, and, having given the royal aftent to ten public aud 
ſeven private bills, made the following ſpeech to both 


: rogued. 
houſes: 2 
M Jords and gentlemen, : 


The queen's cc % is with great pleaſure I _ you, at th end of 1555 
. ſpeech to 


5 e e ſeſſion, that you have fully made good all che aſlur- 


Pr. H. C. ances you Save me at che beginning of it. 
This I look upon as a further pledge of my ſubj-c 0 


. duty and affection, which is the firmeſt ſupport of m 5 


& throne. 
„ein you g 3 of the bouſs of commons, in 1 
_« particular manner fer what you have done. You have 


„ complicd 


rogued the parliament to the loth of July. 
this ſeſſion, and all conſidering perſons bad a melancholy 
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complied with my deſire in granting a ſupply for building 
many new churches, and you have not only inabled me 
to carry on the war, but have made effectual proviſion 


for p 1 5 thoſe heavy debts, which were almoſt grown 


an in 


care to preſerve by a frugal management. 


„The world muſt now be ſatisfied, that nothing can i be 5 
too difficult for a parliament, filled with ſo much zeal for 
the true intereſt of the nation in 1 church and ſtate. 


My 15 and dec 


e The fatisfaction I take in the'y power, with which God 
has intruſted me, is to employ it for the protection and 
whe ſe proſperity I have as much 


good of all my people, 
at heart, as ever any of my predeceſſors had. 


© You ſee the happy effects of a mutual confidence be 
tween me and my ſubjects. | 


tempt to leſſen I, 4 4 ſtep towards diſlolving my 


I ſhall look upon any at- 


government.“ | | 
Ts The temper you have An, will, E dope convince 


thaſe, who have the misfortune to differ from our enuteh, 


that their liberty 1 is not in danger. 


« Tris needleſs for me to repeat the ane of my 
earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hano- 


ver, and of my fixcd 5 to ſupport and encourage 


* the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. 


„Jou are now returning to your ſeveral countries; and 


and quiet.” 


pportable burthen to the public; and this at a time, 
when our enemies every were pleaſed themſelves with che 
hopes, that the fupplies ſor the ſervice of the current year 
could not have been found. 
them in all reſpects; and by the great ſums. you have 
raiſed, the greateſt ever granted to any prince in one 
ſeſſion, you have reſtored the public credit, which 1 take 


| You have difappointed 


J expect from you, that you will further recommend 
yourſelves to me, by ftuding 1 to Promote the public Peace 


At the doſe of this perch, ford keeper He 4rco! ut Pro- Burner, | 


- Thus ended 


' protpect, when they ſaw what might be apprehended. from 


the two ſeſſions, that were vet to come of the ſame 


2 ar Lament, 
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CHAP. 1v. 


Proceedings of the convocation. Ib queen 8 0 1 


Exceptions to it. — Whiſton revives arianiſin.— Different api- 


nions about the power of the convocation... A bill for fifty new 


churches. The duke of Marlborough takes the field, —Surpriſes 


the French lines, —Takes Bouchain. — Affairs in Spain. — Ning 


Charles elected emperor. — Affairs in Turkey And Pomerg. 


nia, French expedition to Brafs H.—The expedition 70 Canada, 


— Remarks on it. —A ſeſſiun of parliament in Ireland. Tj, 
a pretender” s friends ſhew themſelves openly in Scotland. Pros. 


tion $,— Negotiations of peace. Prior ſent into France, And 


: Maſuager into England. — Seven preliminary articles. Tl, 


n, 


| Die arch 

of the con- 
vocation, 
Calamy. 
Burnet. 


The queen's 
licenſe to 


2 


emperor's circular letter upon them. — The elector of Hangers 
memorial. The parliament prorogued—And meets again. — 
Debates about a clauſe offered by the earl of Nottingham. Ii 


is agreed to by the lords. Bill rejected by the commans.... 
Duke Hamilton's patent examined. A bill againſt occaſioma! 
conformity. The lords addreſs about the peace. The duke of 


Marlborough turned out of all bis empioyments on pretence of | 


bribery. — Twelve new 0 Peers made, - — Fri ance Eugene comes ty 


5 2 ngland.. 


L HE convocatic on was opened the 25th of November, 
the ſame day in which the parliament met; and Dr. 
Atterbury, in preference to Dr. Kennet, was choſen | prolo- 


cutor by a great majority. The queen ſent a letter to the 
archbiſhop, dated December 12, in which ſhe ſignified her 


hopes, that the conſultations of the clergy might be of uſe 


to repreſs the attempts of perſons of looſe and prophane 
principles, and prevent the like for the future : and pro- 


miſed ſhe would give them all fitting encouragement, to 


proceed in the diſpatch of ſuch buſineſs as properly belonged | 
to them, and grant them ſuch powers as ſhould be thought 
requifite for carryi ng on ſo good a work; confiding in them 
that her royal intentions would not be fruſtrated, by unrea- 
ſonable diſputes about unneceſſary forms and methods of 


_ proceeding. | Soon after the queen ſent a licenſe by the lord 
Dartmouth, under the boad-ſeal, to fit and do bulineſs in as 
ample a manner as was ever rated f ince the reformat! on. 


By this licenſe, the queen impowered them to ente. 1 | 


uch conſultations as the preſent tate of the church required, 


and 


and N to conſider of ſuch matters as ſhe ſhould 1718. 
lay before them, limiting them to a quorum ; that the arch- wy 
biſhop, the biſhop of London, or the biſhop of Bath and | 
Wells, ſhould be preſent, and agree to their reſolutions : 
with this licenſe, there was a letter directed to the arch- 
biſhop, in which the convocation was ordered, to lay be- . 1 
fore the queen an account of the late exceſſive growth of in- — pl 
fidelity and hereſy among us; and to conſider how to re- — 
dreſs abuſes in excommunications ; how rural deans might Wo 
be made more effectual; how terriers might be made and 
preſerved more exactly ; and how the abuſes in licenſes for 90 1 
marriage might be corrected. Eo | | vg 
In this whole matter, Heiler the archbiſhop nor any of Receptions 1 
the biſhops were ſo much as conſulted with; and ſome to the li- 3 
things in the licenſe were new: the archbiſhop was not cenſe. 1 
named the preſident of the convocation, as was uſual in for- : | 
mer licenſes ; and, in theſe, the archbiſhop's preſence and _ — 
conſent alone was made neceſſary, except in caſe of A | | | 
and then the archbiſhop had named ſome biſhops to pre- 
tide, as his commiſſaries: and, in that caſe, the convoca- Wy 
tion was limited to his commiſſaries, which ſtill egen ne 
preſidentſhip and the negative with the archbiſhop : this was | 
according to the primitive. pattern, to limit the clergy of; A 
province to do nothing, without the conſent of the me- 
tropolitan; but it was a thing new and unheardof, to limit 
the convocation to any of their own body, who had no 
deputation from the archbiſhop. So a report of this being 
made, by a committee that was appointed to ſearch the 
records, it was laid before the queen: and ſhe ſent the bi- 
Mops a meſſage to let them know, that ſhe did not intend 
that thoſe, whom ſhe had named to be of the quorum, {hould 
either preſide, or have a negative upon their deliberation, 
though the contrary was plainly infinuated in the licenſe, . 
The archbiſhop was ſo ill of the gout, that after their firſt | 
meetings he could come no more: 0 was alſo the biſhop ot 
London; upon which the biſhop of Bath and Wells, ſeeing 
how inviduouſly he was diſtinguiſhed from his brethren, in 
which he had not been conſulted, pretended i health, ank 
the convocation was at a ſtand, till a new licenſe was ſent. 5 
them, in which the biſhops of W incheſter, Briſtol, and St. ä 
| Davids, were added to be of the quorum. The two lat Wy 
were newly conſecrated, and bad Voce in no functions in the | 
Church before: ſo the queen not only paſſed over all the bi- 
thops made in king Willi lam's reign, but a great many of F thoſe 
. by herelf, and fot the two laſt in a ine n above... 
- | 15 
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171. all their brethren. All this was directed by Atterbury, who 
yu had the confidence of the chief miniſter ; and, becauſe the 
other bifhops had maintained a good correſpondence with the 
former miniſtry, it was thought fit to put marks of the 
queen's diſtruſt upon them, that it might — with 
whom her royal favour and truſt was lodged. 
A repreſen- Ihe convocation entered on the conſideration of the x mat- 
ogra drawn ters referred to them by the queen: and a committee was 
quent, - - appointed to draw a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of 
oh are the church, and of religion among us; but, after ſome 
heads were agreed on, Atterbury procured, that the dray- 
ing of this might be left to him: and he drew up a moi 
_ virulent declamation, defaming all the adminiſtration fron 
the time of the revolution: into this he brought many im- 
pious principles and practices, that had been little heard of 
or known, but were now to be publiſhed, if this ſhould be 
laid before the queen. The lower-houſe agreed to his 
draught; but the biſhops laid it aſide, and ordered another 
repreſentation to be drawn in more general and more model: 
terms. It was not ſettled which of theſe draughts ſhould be 
made uſe of, or whether any repreſentation at © all ſhould be 
made to the queen: for it was known, that the deſign 
in aſking one was only to have an afperſion caft, both on 
the former miniſtry and on the former reign. Several pro- 
viſions were prepared, with relation to the other particulars 
in the queen's letter : but none of theſe were agreed to by 
both houſes (d). 8 
| Whifon re- An incident happened, pic Hori their 8 to 
_ i- another matter. Mr. Whifton, the mathematical profctio: 
„„ Cambridge, a learned man, of a ſober and excmplaty 
lite, but much addicted to ſearch after paradoxes, endeavour 
ed to revive the Arian hereſy, though he pretended to dil- 
fer from Arius in ſeveral particulars. He found his notion 
favoured by the aollalical conſtitutions z ſo he reckoned then! 
a part, and the chief part of the canon of the fcrip 
_ tures. For theſe tenets he was cenſured at Cambridge, and 
expelled the untverfity : upon that he wrote a vindication 
ot himſelf and his Serie aud dedicated it to che conwo- 


(cd) Dung theſe proceediogs in thoſe reſpeſts, bad VOTE him 
died Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chrilt- deſcend ſo low, as to apply him 
Church in Oxford. He was a {elf to the conti iving ot che hie. 
polite and learned divine, and a roglyfical figures of the Oxid 
warm ſtickler for the church almanac, with alluſions in 1 
and hereditary right, His zeal, vour of the pretender. 


cation, 


cation, promiſing a larger work on theſe ſubjects. The un- 1711. 
ronteſted way of proceeding in ſuch a caſe was, that the Gyn 
biſhop of the dioceſe, in which he lived, ſhould cite him 
into his court, in order to his conviction or cenſure, from 
whoſe ſentence an appeal lay to the archbiſhop, and from 
him to the crown: or the archbiſhop might proceed i in the 
firſt inſtance in a court of audience. But there were no clear 
precedents of any proceedings in convocation, where the 
juriſdiction was conteſted, a reference made by the highh- 
commiſſion to the convocation, where the party ſubmitted 
to do penance, being the only precedent that appeared in 
hiſtory, and even of "this there was no record : ſo that, it 
not being thought a clear warrant for their proceeding, 
the biſhops were at a ſtand. The act, that ſettled the 
courſe of appeals in king Henry the eighth's time, made no 
mention of ſentences in convocation ; and yet, by the act in 
the firſt of queen Elizabeth, that defined what ſhould be 
_ judged hereſy, that judgment was declared to be in the 
crown: by all this (which the archbiſhop laid before the 
biſhops f in a letter, that he wrote to them on this occaſion) 
it ſeemed doubtful, whether the convocation could, in the 
firſt inſtance, proceed againſt a man for hereſy: and their 
proceedings, if they were not warranted by law, might in- 
| volve them in a præmunire. So the upper-houſe, in an ad- 
| dreſs, prayed the queen to aſk the opinions of the judges, 
and ſuch others as ſhe thought fit, concerning theſe doubts, 
that they might know how the law ſtood in this matter. 
Eight of the judges, with the attorney and ſollicitor-ge- Different 
neral (Northey and Raymond) gave their © . e that che . e e 
convocation had a Juriſdiction, and might proceed in ſuch eee . 
a caſe; but brought no expreis law or precedent to ſupport convocation, 
| their opinion. They only obſerved, that the law-books 
| ſpoke of the convocation, as having juriſdiQion ; ; and they : 
did not ſee that it was ever taken from them : they were 
alſo of opinion, that an appeal lay from the ſentence of 
convocation to the crown; but they reſerved to themſelves. 
a power to change their mind; in caſe, upon an argument 
that might be made for a prohibition, they ſhould fee caule 
for it. Four of the judges were poſitive y of a contrary opi= 
nion, and maintained it from the ſtatutes made at the refor- 
mation. The queen, having received theſe d Ferent opini- 
ons, ſent them to the archbiſhop, to be laid before the two 
houlen of convocation; . and, without taking any notice 
of the diverſity between them, ſhe wrote that, there being 
now no dobut to be made of their juriſdiction, ſhe did EXPELT 
Vor, * H. _ 5 e eee 
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| 1711. that they ſhould proceed in the matter before them. In 
— this it was viſible, that they, who adviſed the queen to 
write that letter, conſidered more their own humour, than 
her honour. However, two doubts ſtill remained, even ſup- 
poſing the convocation had a juriſdiction : the brit was, of 
whom the court was to be compoſed, whether only of 
the biſhops, or what ſhare the lower-houſe had in this Ju- 


diciary authority: the other was, by what delegates, in 
caſe of an appeal, ther ſentence was to be ine were 


no biſhops to be in the court of delegates? or was the 
ſentence of the archbiſhop and his twenty-one ſuſfragan bi- 
ſhops, with the clergy of the province, to be judged by the 
_ archbiſhop of York and his three ſuflragan biſhops ? "Thee 
difficulties appearing to be ſo great, the biſhops reſolved 


to begin with that, in which they had, by the queen's 


| licenſe, an undiſputable authority which was to examine 
and cenſure the book, and to ſee if his doctrine was not 
_ contrary to the ſcriptures, and the firſt four general coun- 
cils, which is the meaſure ſet by law, to judge hereſy, < 


They drew out. ſome propoſitions from his book, which 


ſeemed plainly to be the reviving of arianiſm : and cenſured 


them as ſuch, Theſe they ſent down to the lower-houſe, 


who, though they excepted to one propoſition, yet cen- 
| ſured the reſt in the ſame manner. This the archbiſhop 
ldbeing ſtill diſabled by the gout) ſent by one of the biſhons 
to the queen for her aſſent, who promiſed to conſider of it: 
but ſic did not fend an anſwer till the convocation came 
to an end; neither, at their next meeting the winter to]- 
loving, did any anſwer come from her, and therefore, two 
_ biſhops being ſent to alk i it, ſhe could not tell what was be- 
come of the archbiſhop's paper; ſo a new extract of. the 


cenſure was again ſent to her; but ſhe did not think fit to 
fend any anſwer, and Whiſton's affair remained undes cided, 


though he publiſhed a large work in four volumes oct:vo, 
, juſtifying his doctrine, and maintaining the canonicalneſs 
g their authority 


of the apoſtolical conſtitutions, preferring 


not only to the epiſtles, but even to the goſpels. But, in 


this laſt point, he has made no Ne tes, though he has ul {ed 
his utmolt efforts to ſupport it. "2 

The lower-houſe would not enter into the conſideratio n 
of the repreſentation, ſent down to them by the bithops ; 0 
none was agreed on, to be preſented to the queen : but 
both were printed, and ſevere reflections were made, in (e- 
veral tracts, on that which was drawn by the lower-houie, 
or rather by Atterbury. The DES went throug ah all the 


& matic, 


up a ſcheme of regulations on them all: but neither were 
theſe agreed to, by the lower-houſe; for their ſpirits were e 


commons for aſſiſtance in rebuilding the church, a com- fifty new 
mittee was appointed to examine the petition, and an pr. H. 8. 
inſtruction was given them to conſider what churches cre 
wanting within the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Upon this, the lower-houſe of convor ation lent a olemn 


for this inſtance of their regard to tue wellare of the 


able to afford in relation to the extreme want of churches 
in London and Weſtminſter. The commons immediately 
reſolved, That they would receive all ſuch infor:ati ons, as 
ſhould be offered in this caſe, by the lower-houle of con- 
vocation; and would have a partial. . to ſuch ap- 


plications, as ſhould at any time be made to them (rom the 
_ clergy 1 in convocation afſembled, e mg to the antient 
uſage, together with the parliamant, Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, quickened by a recomniendztion from the e en 


bill for the building fifty new churc hes, and gavg the duty : 


1716, to September 20, 17:19: ing th um of three 
hundred and fifty thouſand pour: Is” for that purpoſe. J his 
duty had been referved for building St. Paul's, Walch Was 
now finiſhed. This was the leaſt that could be expected 
from a houſe of commons, choſen, in great meaſure, | by the 


rent, that, in the ſuburbs of London, there were above two 
hundred thouſand people more than could pofübly reſort 


ſion of Feen and convocation both came 0: an 

mand of the Pritiſn forces in Fl Landers inclined many t „ Mailvo- 
hope, that a reconciliation was effec ted between him ang 
that there was no longer any confi dence between him and 


thoſe that m anaged 2 affairs at court; and conſequently little 
Was to be expected from the conr: nuation of the War, when 
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matters, recommended to them by the queen; and drew 1711. 


T 0 
. 


ſo exaiperated, that nothing ſent by the biſhops couid be 


Sci to them. 


The pariſh of Greenwich having petitioned the "By e of A bill for 
chu: ches. 


— 


weilige by their prolocutor to the commons, © than them 


eſtabliſned church, and to offer ſuch lights, as they were 


(who had been addreſſed by che convocation) they pad a 


of one ſhilling a chaldron UPOR. coals, from Septeinber 29, 


zeal and influence of the clergy, eſpecially, as it was ap pa- 


to the churches already built. Soon after this, the feſ- 


end. | EN 
The duke of 8 zh being 5 in the com- Te duke of. 


ro! 18h goes 5 
2 wo Holland, 
the new miniſtry, But this was ſo far from being the cate, Hit. of Eur, 
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the chief conductor of it was in ſo uneaſy a ſituation (e). 
However, to carry matters on the more ſmoothly, the 
gqucen wrote a kind letter to the ſtates about the duke, whoſe 
conduct ſhe declared herſelf to be intirely ſatisfied with; 
and aſſured them, that, according to their deſires, ſhe 
would order the duke forthwith to go over to Holland. 
Accordingly, on the 18th of February, he ſet out from St. 
James's, with a poſitive aſſurance, that the payment of the 
troops under his command would be as effectually taken 


Dt Q he cet, wich. 


and, imbarking 


care of by the new miniſters, as it had been by the old; 
at Harwich the next day, arrived at the 


Hague on the 4th of March, N, 8. to the great ſatisfaction 


of the ſtates. 


While all things were preparing on Pork files for. the : 
opening af the campaign, many confultations were held on 
ſeveral weighty affairs, particulariy in relation to the aſſem- 
bling a body of troops, to preſerve the ncutrality of the em- 
pire, which was in imminent danger of being broke by the 
TOE of Swe den's 5 refuſing to come into the meaſures 8 


(e) Br. Hare, che duke of « analy. in his thoughts, un⸗ 


dermined in the favour of his 


Muaurlborough's attendant-chap- 


8 lain, then in Flanders, and who 

was in his lecrets, deſcribes the 

dukc's ſituation in the -tolowing : 
e | 


That little more harmony 
« was to be expected between 
two rivals in power, than be- 
„ tween a falling and a riſing 
« favourite. Some perions, ſays 


he, would ſtill pretend to put 
a good face upon the matter, 
and do not queſtion, from the 
duke of Marlborough's paſt | 


fſucceſſes, that he will yet 


* frighten our enemies into an 
_ 5 honourable peace. But, lam 

© afraid, he is not likely to do 
* ſo much at this time, when 
the' enemy are encouraged o 


take heart afreſh; the allies 


*. 


* hed, Things are not the 
| ſame, any more than the ulage 


> 


are full of jealouſies and fears, 
and bimſelf extremely morti- 


Wen he is 


£ * elle could 40.“ 


ſovereign, and vilely miſre- 
preſented to the people; when 
his want of intereſt at home 


makes it impoſſible for the a! 
lies to depend upon the hope: "es 


he gives them; when he 35 


without authority in the army, 


where it is made criminal to 
eſpouſe his intereſt; and to 
fly in his face is che ſureſt 


means to advancement; when 


it is - meritorious in his officers 
to cabal 2 againſt him; and the 


moſt factious will be thought 


the moſt deſerving; ; With what 


heart can a man in theſe cir- 
cumſtances ſerve? Or, what 
ſucceſs can be expected from 
him, when he is made to de- 


pend upon profeſſæd enimies 


tor his tupport : dit is little, 1 
think, we can hope foi even 
from him hereafter, taough 


that little be more than un 


ret 
age 
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agreed on for thar purpoſe. After ſeveral conferences it was 
reſolved, that her Britannic majeſty and the ſtates- gene- 
ral ſhould employ in that ſervice zhe eight Palatine bat- 
talions in their pay, and provide the other tour, +. 
would be ſtill wanting to compleat their quota's, where 


they _ beſt Ty ſpared, without affecting the common 
_ cauſe. | 


There was, at this juncture, another ar of no wal Unexpedted = 
conſequence in agitation at the Hague. For when the al- demand, of | 


lies expected to hear, that the king of Pruſſia's troops were F uffia. 


on their march into the field, that prince's miniſters declared, 


that, unleſs their maſter had full ſatisfaction given him, as 


to the arrears due to his forces, and the ſucceſſion of the late 


king William, as prince of Orange, his troops ſhould not 
march out of their winter- quarters. The allies were ſome- 
what ſurprized at this unexpected declaration; but, the de- 
pluties of the ſtate having had ſeveral conferences with the 
Pruſſian miniſters, an agreement was concluded, contain- 


ing in ſubſtance, „ That the arrears ſhould be Paid in four 


« months time: that, notwithſtanding the houſe of Dierca 


c had been adjudged, by ſentence of a court of judicature, 


« to the houſe of Naſſau, the ſtates conſented, that his 


Pruſſian majeſty ſhould continue to make uſe of it: and 


& that the council, who had adminiſtered the revenue of 


« the ſucceſſion of Orange, ſince the death of the late 


© king, thould be obliged ſpeedily to give an account of: 


ce the ſame.” As fon as the deputies had made this de- 


claration, the king of Pruſſia approved of the agreement, — 


and his troops began their march for the Netherlands, 


The duke of Marlborough expected with great impatience The duke 
the arrival of prince Eugene, who was ſome time de- of Maribo- 


tained at Vienna by the coming of a "Furkiſh aza, with a uch takes 


the field. 
particular commiſſion from the Ottoman Port, to remove Broder le. 


any jealouſy, that might be entertained at the impe erial court, 


| from the warlike preparations, which the Turks were mak- 
ing at this time againſt Mull o and Poland. In the mean 


while the duke was daily in conference with the deputies 
of the ſtates, to concert the operations of the war ; and, 


it being thought of the utmoſt importance to be in the” 
3 held Der the enemy, it was reſolved, to cauſe detach- 
ments from all the garriſons to canton along the Scarpe, and 


between that river and the canal of Doway, whereby a 


great body might in a few hours be formed, and ready to 
march; +. which, with Loon dilig gence and ſecrecy, was put 
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in execution, under the dis ection of lieutenant- general Ca- 
1 * 

On the other hand, the French forces beginning about 
the middle of April to aſſemble near Cambray and Arras, 


the duke ſet out from the Hague, and arrived in three days 
at Tournay, near which place the troops were incamped in 


ſeveral bodies. At a council of war, it was reſolved, that 


thoſe troops ſhould join, and form the army; Which was 


done at Ore hies between Liſle and Doway. The next day 


the duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and incamped 


between Dow ay and Bouchain, and ſound, that the enem 
had aſtembled a numerous army behind the Sanſet in a 


"RA boats moſt advantageous poſt, which was judged inacceſſible. No- 


_deftroyed by 


the F reach. 


thing material happend till the gth of May, when thrce 
thoufand French, detached from Valenciennes and Conde, 


attacked a convoy of forty- -five boats, laden with hay and 


oats, which {et out ſor Tournay under a guard of two batta- 


lions commanded by brigadier Chambrier. But, the gari- 


ſon of St. Amand advancing to the aſſiſtance of the guard, 
the enemy retired, having uſt ſet. on fire twelve of the 


boats, with the 1015 of about an hundred men killed 


and wounded ; : and the allies loſt about the fame num- 


ber. 


The Atte of Marlborough e in bits" camp, i 


he expected the reſt of the troops, which were to form his 


army, and the arrival of prince Eugene. That prince was 
_ obliged to ſtay ſome days at Franctort, to concert with the 
elector of Mentz the neceſſary meaiures for the lecurity of 


| the empire, upon the unexpe *Qed death of the ei nperor Jo- 


ſeph; a ler which he procceded to the court of the elcc- 


tor Palatine, to regu! late ſeveral matters with that prince, 


who, as one of the vicars of the empire, was to have the 
chief adminiſtration the rcof during the interregnum. By 
this means prince Eugene did not join the grand army till 
the 23d of May. The duke and prince were reſolved to con- 


tinue in their camp as long as poſſible, in hopes that the ſcar- 


| city of forage would o blice the enemy to decamp; for, aitcr 


the ſeveral attempts, that were made at the poſt of Arleux, 


which was taken and retaken, the re Was no likelihood 0 

force their nes. 

In the mean time the French egg that the 1 
of Bavaria had many friends in the empire, who would de- 
clare for him; and be! l:eving, that the Germans, being de- 

prived of their general in chief, would hearken to a neu- 


tra! * if that clector appeared in Germany at the head of 
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3 powerful army; reſolved to ſend him thither; and, to N 118 
end, reinforced their army on the Rhine from their garriſons * 
on the Maeſe and Moſelle, and likewiſe from their army in 
the Netherlands. For Villars thought his lines ſo ſecure and 
impenetrable, that he boaſted, they were the Ne plus ultra 
of the duke of Marlborough. Theſe lines began at Bou- 
chain on the Scheld, and were continued along the Sanſet 
and the Scarpe to Arras, and from thence along the Upper 
Scarpe and the river Ugy to the Canche, the opening be- 
tween thoſe rivers being intrenched and fortified with all 
poſſible care by a lar ge dich, defended with ag and 
other works. 5 9 8 0 
Ln preparations of the enemy al arming the empire, Prince Eu- 
prince Eugene received poſitive orders from Vienna to march a SIO 
with the imperial and Palatine troops to the Upper Rhine the Rhine, 
for ſecuring Germany. Upon this the two armies decamp- 
ed, the 14th of June, and repaſſed the Scarpe, prince Eu- 
ne taking his way towards Tournay, and the duke of 
Ria borougd marching towards the plains of Lens | in ſight of 
the French, wie did not offer to Intuit his rear. The duke The duke 


continued there till the 20th of July, when he advanced to- f Marlbo- 


rough fur- 
Wards Aire; to make the enemy believe, that he deſigned pries the 


to beſiege St. Omer, or attack their lines on that ſide. T his French lines. 


obliged Villars to reinforce the garriſon of that place 
and to draw all. his troops to defend his lines between the 
Scarpe and the Canche, which both armics believed the 
duke deſigned to attack, becauſe of the prep: arations he had 
made. Ihe duke, upon a view of the enemy's lines, find- 
ing it would be too hazardous to endeavour to force them, 
reſolved upon a ſtratagem. Lo make the enemy believe, 
he really intended to attack them, he ordered twelve hun- 
dred men out, to make roads and bridges in the front, aud 
advanced, with the whole army, to Rebieure, and from 
thence to Villars- Brulin, within two leagues of the lines. 
Here he ſet all his troops to work, in mi. tking fa; cines, and 
gave out, that he intended to attack the lines the next morn- 
ing. Villars was ſo fully perſuaded of it, that he ſent orders 
to a ſtrong detachment, commanded by count d'Ettain, 
which had been ſent upon a ſecret expedicion, to halt at . : 
renne, and to the garriſons of Ypres and St. Omer, to join 
his army, which he drew together behind the lines, The- 
duke, to amuſe the enemy more effectually, went, the 4! 

of Auguſt, N. 8. by break of day, with ſeveral of the gel 

1 officers and two thouſand horſe, to take a nearer view of 
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1711. the ſituation of the enemy's camp; but his real deſign, when 


— he advanced from Cote near Aire, was to endeavour to get 
within the enemy's lines, by attempting the paſſage of the 
danſet by Arleux, which he believed was ungarded, ag 
Indeed it happened to be. 'T'o this end he ordered Cadogan 
and Hompeſch to repair, with all expedition, to Doway, 


and aſſemble ſome troops that were left there on purpoſe, 


which, with a detachment of that, and the neighbouring 
garriſons of Liſle and St. Amand, made a body of three and 
| twenty battalions and ſeveriteen ſquadrons. Their farther 
orders were to march directly with their troops to Arleux, 
and endeavour to paſs the Sanſet, while the duke himſelf 
would advance with the whole army to ſupport them. And, 
that nothing might retard this extraordinary march, briga- 
dier Sutton was Tent beforehand with the artillery and pon- 
tons to make bridges over the Scarpe near Vitry, a and over 
the canal of Arleux near Goulezin. 


Thefe things were managed ſo privately, and: the ſeint 


carried on ſo well, that the confederate generals themſelves 
thought of nothing but attacking the lines the next morn- 


OS 


ing. Theſe amuſements had fo good an effect upon Villars, 
that he kept his troops under arms night and day, and re- 
inſorced them with all the ſtrength he could poſſibly draw 
together, on that fide, not leaving any number of A in 


the poſts he had upon the Sanſet. 
The confederate a: my, in the mean time, were er pecl. 


ing orders to march, which were not given till ſix in the 
evening. The march was to begin between eight and nine, 
as ſoon as it was dark enough to ſtrike their tents, without 
being ſeen by the enemy; but, whether the march was to 
be to the right or left, Was not known. They were only 
told, that the ſeveral columns, which: the army was to 


march in, ſhould find an officer at the head of each, at 


fuch an hour, who ſhould lead them the way they were 
to take, when the time came. About nine the whole army, 
to their great ſurprize, were ordered to march by the left, 
in four columns, without beat of drum; and the duke 


himtelf, with the horſe of the left wing, led the van, and 
advanced with ſuch extraordinary expedition, that, the next 


morning by five, he aaſled the Scarpe at Vitry. Here he 
received advice, that Hompeſch had paſſed the Sanſet with- 
out oppoſition, and taken poſition of the paſtes on that 


river, and on the Scheld at Oiſy, the French, having, ſome 


time before, withdrawn the detachments they had on that 
ide, The gakez upon this, e, his march, leſt the 


enemy 
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enemy ſhould get there before him; and, at the ſame time, 
diſpatched orders to the grand army, to purſue their march 
with the utmoſt diligence. The duke, with his van-guarxd 
of fifty ſquadrons, having paſſed the Scarpe, haſtened to- 
wards Arleux and Baca Bachuel, where he arrived before 
eight of the clock, and the heads of the columns joined him 
there about ten, having marched above ten leagues without 


0 


halting 3 a thing ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory. _ 


Villars, though he had notice of this unexpected march 
of the confederate army about eleven at night, was ſo poſ- 
ſefſed with the belief that the deſign was to attack his lines 


near Aveſnes le Compte, that he waited till two the next 


morning for certain intelligence. Then he decamped with 
his whole army, and, putting himſelf at the head of the 
| king's houſhold, marched all night with ſuch diligence, that 


he appeared with the head of his line about eleven o'clock, 


ſoon after the duke of Marlborough had joined count Hom - 

peſch, and paſſed with twenty ſquadrons through the defile 

of Marquion. But, when he jaw the duke was advancing _ 

with his horſe to attack him, he retreated to the mann 

| body of his army, which was, by that time, advanced to 

| the high road between Arras and Cambray. Mean while 

the allies advanced with all poſſible diligence, and, having 

all paſſed, the army incamped upon the Scheld between Oily 


and Eitrun. 


Thus the confederate army entered the French lines, 


which they had ſo vainly boaſted to be impenetrable ; the 
boldeſt attempt that had been made during the whole war : 


and the honour of it was the greater to the duke of Marlbo- 


| rough, as his army was not only weakened by the detach- 
ment, which prince Eugene had carried to the Rhine, but 


by the calling over five thouſand of the beſt troops in his 


army for an expedition deſigned by ſea ; fo that the enemy 
were ſuperior to him in number. This raiſed his character 


beyond all that he had done formerly; the deſign was ſo well 


| laid, and ſo happily executed, that, in all men's opinions, 
| : it paſſed for a maſter- piece of military {kill, the honour of it 
| falling intixely on the duke of Marlborough, no other per- 
ſons having any ſhare, except in the execution. 


3 next day, Augult 6, while the allies expected the 


enemy lying upon their arms, advice was brought to the 
duke of Marlborough, that they were in motion towards the 

| pcheld, in order to paſs it at Crevecoeur, and incamp be- 

| tween Cambray and Bouchain, to prevent the ſiege of the _ 
latter. The duke detached forty ſquadrons, with orders to 
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1711. fall upon their rear; but they found it impracticable, by 


which they had fo much boaſted. 
allo an account of that affair to the ſtatcs- general. The 
news was received in Holland with an univerſal joy, and no 


— reaſon of the moraſs that was between them: and, a coun- 


eil of war being called, the field-deputies of the ſtates-ge- | 


neral propoſed to purſue the enemy, and hazard a battle, 
fince this ſurprize had put them in no ſmall diſorder. The 


duke of Marlborough was of a different opinion. He 


thought the attempt might be too hazardous: the army was 
much fatigued with fo long a march, in which the cavalry | 
had been eight and forty hours on horſeback, alighting | 
only twice, about an hour each time, to feed theit horſes, 
The French were freſh, having had a much nearer march 
within their lines, than the confederates round them; and 
the allies were not in a condition for action, till ſome time 
were allowed for refreſhment. Beſides, the duke foreſaw, 
in caſe of a misfortune, their being within the Hy & lac 


might be fatal. 


The duke having difupproved of the propoſal made by 
the deputics, it was expected he ſhould make another. Ac- 


cCordingly he propoſed the beſieging of Bouchain, which ia 
thought would oblize the French to endeavour to raiſe th 


ſiege; - and that micht give occaſion to their engaging on 


more equal terms; or it would bring both a diſreputation 


and a diſcouragement on the! r army, if a place of ſuch im- 
portance ſhould be taken in their ſight. 


Dutch deputies and the general officers thought the enter- 


But both the 


prize too bold, yet they ſubmitted to his judgment. It 


ſcemed imprackieable to take a place ſituated in a moraſs 
well fortihed, with a good Zarrifc on in it, in Debt of a ſupe- 


rior army; for the Frene ch lay within a mile of them. There 


Was alſo great danger from che EXC trſions, which the carri- 5 
ſons of Valence 


ines and Conde might make, to cut off 
their proviſions, SA were to come from Tournay. All 


about the duke endeavoured to divert him from ſo danger- 
. ous an undertaking, ſince a misfortune in his conduct would 
have furniſhed his enemies with the advantages they waited 
for. All this he was ſenſible of; but he had laid the ſcheme: 
t well, that he reſolved to venture on it. 
: reſolution was executed, the duke diſpatched brizadier Sutton 


Rut, before this 


to England with the news, that he had without the loſs of 


a man entered thoſe lines, which had coſt the enemy ſo 


much time and lavour to fortify, and of the ſtrength of 
The field- deput.: 8 ſent 


encomiums were too great for the conductor of the os de- 
N ien; 
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ſign; but the ſatisfaction was not fo; general in England. 


duke of Marlborough's paſſing the F rench lines, it gave his 


friends indeed the greater joy, becauſe his enemies had 

given out, that nothing would be done this year in F landers, 
becauſe, as they pretended, he was reſolved no affair ſnould 

ſucceed under the preſent adminiſtration, if he could help 


379 
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| When Sutton arrived at Whitehall, with an account of the 3 


it. But, his enemies, being diſappointed, endeavoured to 


leſſen the glory of the action, pretending, he had only re- : 
moved his army from a plentiful to a {tarving camp. But 


_ this malicious ſuggeſtion was ſoon confuted, as well by the 5 


ſequel of his ſuccefs, as by the applauſe all Europe gave to 
his conduct; while Villars was 7 reflected on, both in 


his own army and at Paris. 


Purſuant to the reſolution taken in the: council of. war, The 2 of 
the ſiege of Bouchain was undertaken, the difficulty of which OE 


may be judged from the ſituation of the place. Bouchain 


18 fortified town, ſtanding at the confluence of the Sanſet 


and the Selle into the Scheid. The Sanſet parts the Upper 


Town from the Lower, forms an inundation between that 
and the Selle, and fills the ditches which ſurround the works 
between the Upper and Lower Towns. The Selle divides 


the Lower Town in two parts, and, between the Lower 


Town and the Scheld, is a hornowork; which covers two 


n ſeparate baſtions, and which is cut in two by a ditch ſupplied 
| by the Scheld. Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſeveral other 
difficulties, the place was inveſted the 10th of Auguſt, N. S. 


by thirty battalions, and twelve ſquadrons, commanded by 


general Fagel. Marſhal Villars tried to throw more men 


into the town by a narrow cauſeway (called the Cow- path) 


through the moraſs; but the duke of Marlborough took his ; 


meaſures ſo well, that he was guarded againſt every thing, 
and drove the French from that advantageous poſt. He 
ſaw what the event of this ſiege might bez and therefore be- 


ſtirred himſelf with unuſual application, and was more fa- 


tigued in the courſe of this ſiege, than he had been at any 
time during the whole war. The trenches were vigorouſſy 5 
carried on, and by the batteries and bombs the town was 


ſoon laid in ruins. Villars did all he could to raiſe the ſiege, 


but to no purpaſe. When he ſaw that could not be done, 
he endeavoured to ſurprize Doway. To that end, he ſent 

2 detachment of ten thouſand men under Albergotti (the 
late governor of Doway) and thought fit to be there him- 
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evening; ; and, about one in the morning, they were diſco- 


— vered by a patrole of the confederate horſe, who ſent intelli— 


The town 


ſurrenders. 


gence of it to count Hompeſch; ſo that orders were imme- 
diately given to the officers in the out- poſts to be upon their 
guard. But, in the mean time, the enemy advanced to- 
wards the gate of St. Eloy, where they deſigned to ſcale the 
wall ; and ſeveral of their boats, filled with ſoldiers, paſſed 


over the inundation to favour the attempt, and came fo near 
the Wernhs that, being challenged by the centinels, they an- 


ſwered, They were the governor's fifhermen ;* which the 
| garriſon miſtruſting, and, at the ſame time, hearing ſome 


ring from the out-poſts, they fired likewiſe upon the boats: 


ſo that the enemy, finding themſelves diſcovered, retired im- 
mediately. Thoſe in the inundation left their boats behind, 
and made what haſte they could to join their main body, | 
which marched back, and re-paſſed the Sanſet, with grea 


precipitation, having loſt a CONderalle number of their | men 


by deſertion. 
Villars having fled - in all his attempts to relieve Bou- 
chain, the garriſon, after twenty days from the opening of 
the trenches, capitulated, and could obtain no betters terms, 
than to be made priſoners of war. The garriſon, conſiſting 
at firſt of ſix thouſand men, was reduced to leſs than three 0 
thouſand. The governor pretended he was in a condition 
to have defended himſelf ſome days longer; but the ſoldiers, - 
Finding Villars did not attempt to relieve the place, obliged | 


5 him to capitulate. 5 


Ihe ſucceſs of this ene ſieve, ſo difficult in al 
its circumſtances, improved the bravery and reſolution of 
the confederate troops; ſo that they never expreſſed ſo much 
eagerneſs for coming to a fair engagement with the enemy. 
The duke's ſtratagem in paſſing "The lines without the loſs 
of a man; the cutting off the communication of the 
enemy with Bouchain ; the manner of the duke's inveſting 
the town with an inferior army ; his caſting up lines, mak 
ing regular forts, raiſing batteries, laying bridges over 2 
river, making a morals paſſable, and. providing for the ſe⸗ 
curity of his convoys, againſt a ſuperior army on the one 
_ tide, and the numerous zarriſons of Conde and Valenciennes 


on the other, were enterprizes that ſhewed the great mil:- 


tary ſkill of the undertaker. As this was reckoned the moſt 
extraordinary thing in the whole hiftory of the war, ſo the 
honour of it was acknowledged to belong entirely to the 
duke of Marlborough! ; as the blame of a miſcarriage in 0 
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muſt have fallen ſingly on him (f). Villars's conduct on 
| this occaſion was much cenſured, but by means of madam W 
Maintenon (whoſe favourite Villars was) it Was approved by 


the king of France. 


Whilſt the works and breaches of Doeh were repair- 
ing, the duke of Marlborough ſent the earl of Albemarle 
to the Hague, to regulate the operations for the remain- 
ing part of the campaign with the ſtates ; and, as he judged _ 
the enemy might be troubleſome in the winter, to the con- 
quered places near them, without the reduction of Queſnoy, 
to obtain their concurrence for the ſiege of that place. But 
the ſtates, conſidering how far the ſeaſon was ſpent, and 


the difficulties which muſt attend ſuch an enterprize in the 
fight of the enemy's army, eſpecially in a country where 


they had deſtroyed all the forage, they rejected the propoſal, 


They agreed however, that moſt of their troops ſhould be ] 
quartered in the frontier towns, not only, that they might 
be ready to take the field early in the ſpring, but alſo to 


hinder the enemy from making any new lines during the 


winter, and oblige them, at the ſame time, to cominus 


their troops upon their frontiers, where they would find it 
very difficult to ſubſiſt them. The duke, who had been ac- 


quainted with the negotiations that were carrying on in Eng- 
land, by monſieur Meſnager from the French court, and 
the propoſals he had given in to the miniſtry from his maſter, 
could not but perceive, that the ſtates had this alſo for an 
inducement, to make no more ſieges during the remainder 
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of the campaign, in order to ſpare their troops till they ſaw = 


what would be the reſult of the negotiations ; though they 
did not think fit to inſert it among their other arguments for 


putting an end to it. The duke therefore ſet the forces at 


| work to level the approaches, fill up the breaches, and put 
3 the town of Bouchain into a poſture of defence; which was 
not finiſhed till about three bs after its ſurrender, thro? 


the badneſs of the weather, which very much incommoded 
both the French and the allies, who continued incamped 
| to ſee each other drawn off to their winter quarters. 


1 As ſoon as Bouchain was put. in a good poſture or de- 


(5) As Villars Was Wa pooned erer Voves Was "ills 


in France about his Ne plus ul- a dove- houſe, to leſſen the glory 


rra, and for {bring Bouchain of taking it; and the paſlage of : 
to be taken in his fight: ſo, on the French lines was repreſented = 


the contrary, the duke of Mar!- as a militia- company's Ct dat 1 


borough was libelled in England kennel. 
by fome mercenary pens for his 
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fence, both the armies began to ſeparate, having already 


greatly ſuffered by the continual rains, and the ele of 


forage. _ 
T is was the laſt forvies which the duke of Marlborough 


ever performed in the field. The allies were now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Maeſe almoſt to the inlet of the Sambre, and 
the Scheld beyond Tournay, and of the Lys ſo far as it is 


navigable. And beſides the conqueſts of Bavaria, Cologne, 


and other countries in Germany, they had alſo reduced o 
much of Guelderland, as had formerly been left to Spain by 
the treaty of Munſter ; ; and likewiſe Limburg, Brabant, 


Mechlin, Flanders; two thirds of Hainault, with their 
ſtrong holds, the conqueſt of which was thought almoſt im- 


Affairs in 


pain 


Burnet. 
M. 8. 


practicable. By the taking of Bouchain, and the progreſs 


of the confederate army on the Scarpe and the Lys, t they 
were become maſters of two rivers, which, by the means of 
the Deule, and-its canal, had been ſerviceable. to the French 
for many years in their continual invaſions of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, of which they were now altogether deprived, 


All theſe important conqueſts the allies had made during the 
cCourſe of this war, under the conduct of the duke of Marl- 

borough, who having given the neceſſary orders for ſecuring 
the navigation of the Scarpe to Doway, and covering the 


workmen employed in fortifying ſeveral poſts on that river, 
and on the Scheld, left the army on the 27th of October, 


and, after ſome tay at the Hague, landed in England on. 
the 17th of November, O. 8. 


As the affair of Spain had been i wack veiled from the 
throne, and ſo much inſiſted on all the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment, and as the commons had given 1,500,000 J. for that 
ſervice (a ſum far beyond all that had been granted in any 
preceding ſeſſion) it was expected matters would have been 
carried there in another manner than formerly, The duke 
of Argyle having been recalled from the ſervice in Flanders 
(here he had acted in conſtant oppoſition to the duke of 


Marlborough) was appointed to command the Engliſh forces 
In Spain; and great hopes were entertained, that, by his 
courage, activity, and conduct, the face of affairs there 


would be changed for the better: but all theſe hopes failed. 
After the ſurrender at Brihuega, there were, as hath been 
related, but three Engliſh regiments left, Lepel's dragoons, 
with Richards! s and Du Bourgay's . regiments of foot, and 
theſe had almoſt been deſtroye d at the 'battle of Villavicioſa. 
However, they were in great meaſure compleated again by 
the Uragoons and foot that made their b from their con- 


fincment. 
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anement. But there was no money to ſubſiſt them; and, 1711. 

if the Catalans, in whoſe towns they were quartered, had — 

not been ſo humane as they were, they muſt have been 

carved. There had been no remittances from England in 

above fix months, till the beginning of February, when the 
ay-maſter received bills for thirty-two thouſand pounds 
anly, though the eſtabliſhment in Spain amounted yearly to 

one million, one hundred thouſand pounds and upwards. 

As this ſmall ſum bore no proportion to what ſubſiſtance 

was due, fo it did not ſuffice-to give any relief to thoſe 

| who were in want, and therefore they mult have periſhed, 
had it not been for the good nature of che propre of Cata- 

; lonia. | | 
During the winter, general Seahope had been endeavour- 

ing to get an exchange of priſoners; but the court of Madrid 

was ſo averſe to it, and fo unwilling the Engliſh ſoild ob- 

tain their liberty while the war continued, that, inſtead of 

agreeing to it, Stanhope was removed from the city of Val- 

ladolid to a poor fither-town in Aſturia, and afterwards to 
Pan, the capital of Bearn in France, where he continued till. 

: all the priſoners on both fides were releaſed. _ 

Sir John Norris came with the fleet in the beginning of 

March from Port- Mahon to Barcelona, : nd a oreat council 

of war was held at the palace, in king Charles's preſence, - 

about the ſituation of affairs, and the operations of the next _ 

campaign. Soon after, major-general W. hetham arrived at 

Barcelona, and ſuperſeded Lepel in the command of the 
forces. He was followed by a few reviments of foot from 

Ireland, and two from Gibraltar, that were fe- -implaced * 

ſome that came from that kingdom. 

The duke of Argyle was expected with great impatience, | : 

155 by whoſe preſence it was hoped (ſays our author *) all our * Mana- 
wants, which were very great, would be ſupplied: for no es 5 
money had been returned, except the inconſiderable ſum | 
defore- mentioned. Some 'bills indeed were drawn by a 


banker of London upon our En gliſh e eee - but cee | 


were proteſted. The duke of A gyle (Who, in his way to 
Spain, came, the 4th of April, to the i isn e, and Wein 58. 


his journey without viding > the duke f Marthorough) | 

| ftaid ſome time at Genoa, expedtin; ig the temittandes he was 
promiſed before he left England, but none came, Which 
made him very uneaſy. Howev ver he came away with two 
men of war, and landed at Barcelona tae 29th of May, and 
had his firſt audience of king Che ries, s ambailady r, a: 1d 


Picuupotentiarys the next day. Te CURE employed all his 
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marched out of their quarters ſome time before, and 
advancing towards the Urgel ; fo it was thought hi oh tir 


for our army to be in motion, to oppoſe their progres. A 


no money came, the duke was obliged to borrow ten 


fand pounds on his own credit, which was but of lite 


ſervice. 
Vendoſme's army was in ſo ill a condition; that Stebem⸗ 


berg, if he had been ſupported, promiſcd himſelf great ad- 
vantages. He marched towards the enemy with the Spaniards 
and the Germans, and the duke of Argyle with the Engliſh, 


The conſiderable paſs of Prato del Rey was the ſcene of 


_ aQtion this campaign; it was regularly and warmly attacked 
by the duke of Vendoſme, and as vigorouſly defended by 
our generals. At laſt, the enemy was obliged to retire, and 


leave us in poſſeſſion of the paſs. The duke of Argyle was 


Joon after ſeized with a violent fever, and obliged to return. 
to Barcelona, where it was a long time before he was per- 
fectly recovered, In the beginning of June, Sir John Jen- 
nings, with a fleet, arrived before Barcelona, and ſuperleded 
Sir John Norris, who failed back to England. 
The duke of Vendoſme ordered the caſtles of Ven 


Arens, and Cardona, to be inveſted, but without ſucceſs, 
The ſiege of Cardona was obſtinately perſiſted in. This 


caſtle ſtands upon a high hill near the mountains. The gar- 
riſon being toon reduced to great extremities, Starembeig 
ordered a convoy of proviſions to be got ready, and five 
hundred grenadiers, ſupported by ſome regiments, to ſee it 


ſafe into "the: caſtle. The command of X 4 grenadiers fell 


upon colonel Edward Stanhope, who attacked part of 2 
French brigade that was poſted in the way to the gate ot 
the caſtle; and, having routed them, ſaw all the proviſions 
delivered into the place. After which, the colonel drew 
his grenadiers upon a riſing ground on the ſide of the calle, 
to refreſh them, and going too near the eminence, under 
which the enemy had retired, a ſoldier ſhot him through 
5 the body, of which wound he ſoon after died (g). By 
. the help of this conveys the garriſon. held out till the end 


(2 ) The famous town of Man- : burying- 1 alien 


: cif, to which he was carried to no other proteſtant officer, 


before he expired, out of reſpect during the ſeven years our aurher 
to his name, ſuffered his body was in 1 Spain, M. 8. 
to be interred in the hoſpital ED 
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of December, when Staremberg ſent ſome bodies to rai the 171 1 


ſiege, who ſucceeded ſo well in their attempt, that they killdd 


two thouſand of the beſiegers, and forced their camp; ſo that 


they not only raiſed the ſiege, but made themſelves maſters 
of the enemy's artillery, ammunition, and baggage; and 


the duke of Vendoſmeꝰ's army was fo diminiſhed, that, if 


Staremberg had received the aſſiſtance, which he expected : 
from England, he would have penetrated far into Spain, 


But nothing was done, after all the zeal expreſſed by the 


parliament and miniſtry, for retrieving matters on that ſide. 
The duke of Argyle wrote over heavy complaints, that he 
was not ſupported, by the failing of the remittances he had 
expected. Notwithſtanding theſe com plaints, when he af- 


terwards came over, he was very ſilent, and ſeemed in a 


good underſtanding with the miniſters. | 
The emperor's death, as it immediately Gene to king The elee- 


Charles the ſucceſſion to the hereditary dominions, ſo a dif- hen of king 


Charles to 
poſition appeared unanimouſly, among all he electors, to be emperor, 


chuſe him emperor. However, he ſtaid in 1 Barcelona till Burnet, 
September, and then leaving his queen there, to ſupport his 
affairs in Spain, he failed over to Italy. He ſtaid ſome 
weeks at Milan, where the duke of Savoy came to him; 


and it was ſaid, that all matters in debate were adjuſted be- 


tween them. It was hoped this campaign would have pro- 
duced ſomething i in thoſe parts advantageous to the common 
cauſe, upon the agreement made before the emperor Joſeph's 


death, who, a few days before he was taken ill, granted to 


the duke of Savoy the poſſeſſion of the fiefs in Montferrat, : 


And Mr. St. John, when he moved in the houſe of com- 
mons for the ſubſidies to the duke of Savoy, ſaid, all our 


hopes of ſucceſs this year lay in that quaiter, for in Flan- 


ders we could do nothing. 'T he duke indeed took the field, 


forced his way into Savoy, and penetrated as far as the 
Rhine ; but, upon what views it was not then known, he 
ſtopped his courſe, and, after a Wort 8 re- Wen 
the mountains. | 7 


The election of the emperor e came on at Fre *ANC efort” ww here 5 


ſome electors came in perſon, others ſent their deputies. 


Some weeks were ſpent in preparing the - coniculati ons; 


great applications were made to them, to receive deputies | 


trom the electors of Bavaria and Cologne; but they were 


rejected, for they were under the Ban of the empi re: nor 


vere they pleaſed with the interpol! tion of the pope's nun- 
cio, who gave them much trouble in that matter; but they 
perſiſted in refuſing to admit them. Francfort lay o near 
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1711. the frontier of the empire, that it was apprehended, the 
PS; French might have made an attempt that way; for they 
drew ſome detachments from their army in Flanders, to in- 
creaſe their forces on the Rhine, as hath been related. This 
it was that obliged the court of Vienna to ſend orders to 
prince Eugene to march with a detachment from Flanders 
towards the Rhine. He came in good time to ſecure the 
_ electors at Francfort ; who, being now ſafe from the fear of 
any inſult, went on flowly in all that they thought fit to pro- 
poſe, previous to an election; and concluded unanimouſly 
to chuie Charles, who was now declared emperor, by the 


name of Charles the Sixth: he went from Milan to In- 


ſpruck, and from thence to Francfort, where he was crowned 
with the uſual ſolemnity. Thus that matter was happily 
ended, and no action happened on the Rhine all this cam- 


paign. 

N The king of "The ada uſed to ad; aſt the diſputes ont the ſue- 
Pruflia cCeſſion of the late king WV illlam were rendered unſucceſsful 
preſſes the 


| ſettling the BY a fatal accident. An accommodation was attempted in 
acceflion of the beginning of the ſpring ; and the king of Pruſſia repair- 


king Wil. ing to the Hague ſoon after, to preſs the concluſion of that 


liam. 


fig. of E 5 affair, the prince of Naſſau-Frieſeland, the other party, was 


carneſtly deſired by him to come thither alſo. The prince 
complied, though not without ſome reluctance to leave the. 
confederate army in the middle of the campaign. But, upon 
the 14th of June, N. S. being come to Moerdyke in his 
way to the Hague, and being obliged to ferry over the Ames, 
by reaſon of the fatigue of his journey, and the rain, Which 
fell in great abundance, he choſe to continue in his Coach, 
with Mr. Hilken, his maſter of horſe, and colonel of b 


The prince guards. A ſunden tempeſtuous wind aroſe, with which, and 


„„ Nala the diſturbance of the water occaſioned by it, the horſcs were 


to frighted, that they immediately leaped overboard, and 


5 dragged the coach into the Ames; ſo that the prince and 
„„ his companion were ſoon dee notwithſtanding all the 
_ endeavours of one of his ſervants, who loft his life in at- 
tempting to fave his maſter's. The death of this prince, : 


who was eminent for his bray ery and great qualities, was 


univerſally lamented by the ſtates, and the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces, and particularly by the army, who had 
been eve-witnefles of his conduct and reſolution in the me- 
morable ſieges of Liſle, Doway, and Mons, the battle or a 


5 Oudenarde, and chiefly in that of Blaregules. 


Affairs in The war between the Turks and the czar came to 2 qu! 0. 
3 end. The czar advanced with his aziny io far into \olda- 
- - Burnet, r | eee via, 
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via, that he was cut off from his proviſions. An engage- 1711. 
ment followed, in which both fides pretended they had che e 


advantage. It is certain, the czar found he was reduced to 
great extremities; for he propoſed, in order to a peace, to 
| ard Azoph, Wich ſome other places, and demanded, 
that the king of Sweden might be ſent home to his o-wn 
country. The grand vizier was glad to obtain fo ſpeedy a 
- concluſion of the war; and, notwithſtanding the great op- 
poſition made by the king of Sweden, he concluded a peace 
with the Muſcovites, not without ſuſpicion of his being cor- 
rupted by money. The king of Sweden, being highly of- 
| fended at this, charged the grand vizier with neglecting the 
great advantages he had over the czar, ſince he and his Whole : 
army were at mercy ; and he prevailed ſo far at the Porte, 
that upon it the grand vizier was depoſed, and there was an 
appearance of a war ready to break out the next year ; for 
the czar delayed the rendering Azoph, and the other places 
agreed to be delivered up ; pretending, that the king of 
Sweden was not ſent home, according to agreement; yet, 
to prevent a new war, all the ns were at length given 
nds oh the end of this year, the 883 and Saxons and in Po- 
broke in by concert upon Pomerania, reſolving to befiege TH 
Stralſund; but every thing neceliary for a ſiege came. fo 
_ flowly from Denmark, that no progreſs was made, though 
the troops lay near the place for ſome months; and in that 
time the Swedes landed a conſiderable bod y of men in the 
iſle of Rugen. At laſt the beſiegers, being in want of every 
thing, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, and to retire from that 
neighbourhood in the beginning of January. They ſat 
down next before Wismar; 3 but. that at ttempt likewiſe miſ- 
carried, which rendered the conduct of the 8 of Den- 
mark very contemptible, who thus obſtinatel y carried on a 
war, at a time, that the plague ſwept 1 5 ay a third part 
of the people of eee with as |} little conduct as - 
ſucceſs, _ : 
| No action happened at 4 this vear, "for the 1 
out no fleet. All they did this ſummer was the ſending a tl. 
ſquadron of fourteen or fifteen men of war 8 8 the com- 
mand of Du Guay Trouin in America, where they already 
had another ſquadron, commanded by Du Caffe. Du Guay's 
expedition was for ſome time kept ſecret ; but at laſt it was 
known, that, having entered the bay of Rio de Janeiro in 
Braſil, he obliged the Portugueſe to run aſhore, and Tet on 
e their men of war in that port; after which he made 


B b 2 himſelf 
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himſelf maſter of the town of St. Sebaſtian ; j and, having 


kept poſſeſſion of it two months, failed from thence the 13th | 
of November, carrying away {ſix hundred ten thouſand cru- 


ſadoes, beſides a great quantity of ſugar, and other rich 
_ plunder, which they valued at feven millions of livres, and 


pretended, that the whole loſs ſuſtained by the Portugueſe 
amounted to five and twenty millions. On the other hand, 


the French made this year ſome unſucceſsful attempts on the 


Leeward Iſlands; and, about the ſame time, commodore 


Littleton took a Spaniſh galleon, and another ſhip of twenty- 


Hiſt, of Eur, 


fix guns, richly laden, in the Weſt-Indies. 


The Canada, | 
expedition. 


An expedition was deſigned by ſea for taking Quebec and 
Placentia in North-America. This deſign was formed by 
colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, 
put a garriſon into Port-Royal, and called it Annapolis. 
The four Indian chieſs, whom the colonel had brought over 


with him in the ſpring of the year 1710, had allo promoted 
it, by repreſenting the dangers our ſettlements on the con— 
tinent of America were threatened with from that quarter. 
Indeed the driving the French out of thoſe parts would have _ 
driven them alſo out of the Newfoundland trade entirely, 


and been a very great ſecurity to New-England and New⸗ | 
York. To execute. this deſign, troops were ſent for from 


Flanders, and, with others in England, put on board tranſ- 


ports under the command of brigadier Hill, brother to Mrs. 
Maſham, the new favourite, conſiſting of. about fve thou- 


fand men (h). A ftrong ſquadron of men of war under Sir 


oe gp Walker, was ordered to convoy the tranſport _ 
fleet They all ſailed from Plymouth the 4th of May, 
and 9 at Boſton in New-England the 4th of June. 
General Hill and admiral Walker going aſhore, a council 
of war was held, in which it was refolved to land the troops, 
the proviſions which they expected to be furniſhed with at 
Boſton not being in any readineſs. The fleet, upon their 


arrival here, conſiſted of twelve men of war, forty tranſport- 


ſhips, and fix ſtore-ſhips, with all manner of warlike ſtores, 


and a fine train of artillery, with forty horſe for the uſe of | 


the fame, commanded by colonel King, with Proper officers. 


(h) The regiments of Kirk, Devanſkii e, Humber, Swiftſure, | 
Hill. Clayton, Wadneſs, Sey- Kingſton, Sunderland, Moun- 
mour, Deſannay, and a battalion tague, and Dunkirk. Thoſe 
of marines commanded by colo- were to be reinforced by other 

nel Charles Churchill. 


NAG The Ldgar, Monmouth, 


ſhips in the Weſt-Indies. 


OF ENGLAND. 
On the 20th of July, the Britiſh forces returned on board 


New-England and New-York, commanded by colonel Vetch 
and colonel Walton. On the Zoth of July, the fleet ſailed 
for the river of Canada, and colonel Nicholſon ſet out from 


| Boſton for New-York, from whence he proceeded to Al- 
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1711. 
their reſpective ſhips, and were joined by two regiments of — 


| ts where the forces of New-York, Connecticut, and 


New-Jerſey, about one thouſand Palatines, and about one 


| thouſand Indians of the five nations, under the Caſſaiques, 


who had been in England, rendezvouſed to the number of 
about four thouſand men, commanded by colonel Ingoldſby, 


- colonel Schuyter, and colonel Whiting, who marched to- 


| wards Canada the 28th of Auguſt. The fleet arrived at the 
mouth of the river Canada on the 14th of the ſame month, 


and on the 18th (fays Sir Hovenden Walker *) the wind In a letter, 


dated Sept. 
171 I» 


blowing freſh at north-weſt, we put into Gaipe- -bay, where 
we Raid till the 20th, being afraid of loſing company With 
the tranſports, that might be blown to the leeward; but, 


Having got all of them together, we proceeded up part of 
the river of Canada, which is an hundred and thirty leagues. 
long to Quebec, from the mouth of it. On the 21ſt it 
proved foggy, and continued ſo all night, and the day fol- 
lowing, with little wind till the afternoon, when, in an ex- 


125 


5 On "thick fog, it began to blow hard at eaſt and a. 5 : 


We fonnd ourſelves then in a dangerous circumſtance, 
5 neither ſoundings, nor ſight of land, to ftecr any _ 
courſe, or any anchorage within ſixty leagues, and that not 
ſafe: ſo that the pilots on board this ſhip, eing the beſt in 
the fleet, were of opinion, that the admiral ihoutd make 
a2 fignal to bring to; which he did with our heads to the 
; ſouthward, judging, by. that, we might eſcape danger, and 
be driven by the ſtream in the mid-channel : but quite 
contrary, as we were with the wind eaſterly, and our heads 
to the ſouthward, in two hours we found ourſelves upon 


the north-ſhore among rocks and iſlands, where the whole 


fleet had like to have been loſt, The men of war eſcaped, 


: though with extreme hazard; but eight tranſports were 
caſt away, with about eight hundred men, offcers, ſoldiers, 


and ſeamen ; and, had not the admiral made the ſignal, as 


he did, it is very likely that our loſs would have been ach 
greater. After this diſaſter, we continued thereabouts two 
or three days, ſeeing what men and other things we could 


get from the ſhore : after which ir was determined by a con- 
ſultation of ſea-officers, to return back to ſome bay or har- 


tour, Where the fleet might fately ride, till a further reſolu- 
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1711. tion ſhould be taken. Accordingly, on the 14th of Sep. 
ov tember, we arrived in the Spaniſh river bay, and the general 
and admiral called a council of war of land and ſea-officers, 

who conſidering we had but ten weeks proviſion for the fleet 
and army, and that the navigation in theſe parts of the 
world being fo bad and dangerous, that, at this time of the 

year, we could not depend upon a ſupply of proviſions from 
New-England, it was unanimouſly agreed to return home, a 
without making further attempts elſewhere, = 
This account of the expedition to Canada was brought 

to England by colonel Clayton, who arrived not many days 

before Sir Hovenden Walker, who came to Portſmouth with 

the flect, and the remainder of the tranſports, the 9th of 
October. Six days after, the Edgar of ſeventy guns was 
blown up, with above four hundred men, beſides a great 
many perſons who were come on board to ſee their friends. 


Remarks * The ill ſucce's of this expedition was a great mortifica- 
ton. tion to the new miniſtry, it being their firſt undertaking, ill 


Burnet, projected, and worſe executed in every ſtep. It was the 


old min iſtry were charged with entering on deſigns, Which 
had not been laid before the parliament, and for which no 
ſupplies had been given, they projected this, even while a 
ſeſſion was yet going on, without communicating it to the 
parliament; whereas what the former miniſtry had done, 
this way, was upon emergencies and ſucceſſes, after the 
end of the ſeſſion. Beſides, the parliament had juſt then de- 
clared it to be their ſenſe, That to enlarge the ſervice, or 
increaſe the charge beyond the bounds preſcribed, and the 
ſupplies granted, was illegal, and an invaſion of their rights. 
The new miniſtry did another thing to keep the deſign ſe- 
cret, which was to victual the fleet greatly ſhort of what was 
neceſſary, leaving them to take in a freſh ſupply in Ne- 
Pkngland, which they would not beforehand give direction 
1 1 though the event ſhewed it was very neceſiary) for fear 
that alſo ſhould occaſion a diſcovery. This, in ſome mea- 
ſure, preſerved the ſecrecy, but deſtroyed the defign : for, 
though they had a very fortunate paſſage to New- England, 
much better than the fleet could ordinarily expect, yet they 
were ſo long detained there, that the proper ſeaſon, it was 
ſaid, was over, before any conſiderable quantity of provi- 
fon cauld be procured ; and the whole was fo ſhort of 
at they wanted, that, when they failed in the defign 
et Vebec, they were not able to ſuccerd | in che 1 


no dificulty (E. 
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tion of the commons in 1709, to the queen, for five thou- 
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Tot againſt Placentla, in which otherwiſe they apprehended 1711. 


The duke of Ormond held a ſeſſion of parliament this A ſeſſion of 


ſummer at Dublin, where he was received with great accla- parliament 
mations. 
chancellor Phips, and the majority of the peers, did, on 
all occaſions, viſibly favour and countenance the high-party, 


It is obſervable, that, during the ſeſſion, the duke, N 


if not the friends to the pretender, whilſt the commons ſtre- 


nuouſly aſſerted the Revolution- principles, and ſhewed their 
firm adherence to the * ſucceſſion. 
were ſeveral inſtances * 


Of this there 


the diſpute between the two houſes, relating to the applica- A of g. 


164. 


— 


3 but none more remarkable than * See An- 


Anne. X. 


a. = &%. 0% a, «6 A 
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ro ee 


t To all this. may. be added . 
a groſs impoſition upon the pub- 
lic, in the fitting out of this ex- 
pedition, which the lord- treaſurer. 
Harley himſelf owns, in his 
Brief account of public affairs, 
laid before her majeſty in June, 
1714, wherein he obſerves as fol- 
* On the 4th of June, 


lows: 


* 1711, three days after the trea- 
«* ſurer was ſworn, he was ſur- 


© prized with a demand of twen- 
ty-eight thouſand thirty - fix © 
pounds and five ſhillings for 


£ 

6 

© arms and merchandize, {aid to 
5 be ſent to Canada. 

* treaſurer ſcrupled this, Mr. ſe- 
* 
o 


5 cretary St. John and Mr. Moore 


came to him with much paſ- 


warrant, ſune 21, and the trea- 


the return from that expedition, 


: the ſecret | is discovered, and, the 


FW 


ſion upon this affair; and, 
about a fortnight aſter, the ſe- - 
cretary of ſtate ſignified the 
queen's poſitive pleaſure to have 
that money paid; and, accord- 
ingly, her majeſty figned. a 


2 * K O.- * 1 


* 


ſurer not being able then, with _ 
all his precaution, to diſcover _ 
turther light, the money was 
Paid July the 4th, 1711. Since 


« principles.” 


DEE WOE) 8 en juniked; 
for the public was cheated of 
above twenty thouſand pounds, 
There is reaſon to be more par- 
ticular upon this head, becauſe 


lord-chancellor Harcourt told 
him more to that purpoſe, that 
no government was worth ſery- 


it is one of the things never to 
be forgiven the treaſurer; and 


ing, that would not let them 
make thoſe advantages, and 
get ſuch jobs. The treaſurer 
* was forced to uſe all his ſkill 

and credit to keep the houſe of 
When the © commons from examining this 
- affair laſt parliament.“ 


(1) This application was made 8 


by the commons, © becauſe (as 


mond, in his ſpeech, 


they faid) the college had cen- 
ſured Forbes for aſperſing the 
memory of king William, and 
for their ſteady adherence to 
the late revolution, and for 
the encouragement of good li- 
terature, and ſound Revolution- ; 
The duke of Or- 


having 


taken notice that the queen had 
complied with this application, 
the lords, in their addreſs to the 
queen among. « other things, ſaid, 
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the ſeſſion was over, chancellor Phips (who had been pub. 
3 2 thanked by the clergy, for his defence of the church at 


© Your majeſty has alſo extended a 

« your royal favour to the col- 
lege of Dublin, and at ſuch a 
“ juncture, as mutt teſtify to the 
world, that what your majeſty 


beſtowed was not given to pro- 


mote thoſe principles upon 


« which it was at firſt applied tor.” 


The commons incenſed at theſe 


words, came to the following 
reſolutions: 
this addreſs, have highly in- 
fringed the rights. privileges, 
and liberties of the commons, 


humble application, and have 
unjuſtly infinuated (to the diſ- 
honour of this houſe) that the 
principles, for encouragement 


made were ſuch, as her ma- 
jeſty diſapproved. Tbat to in- 


Ds memory, 
dalous, and malicious, highly 


4 2 


E Of.“ 


ciples and good 
mould be thus injuriouſiy re- 
preſented, and out of a deep 


m YE VT 


„That the lords, in 


miſrepreſented her majeſty's | 
gracious condeſcenſion to their 


of Which the application was 


ſinuate, that the hovfe of com- 

mons, in their reſolution, in- 

ee any other than the late 
b revolution brought about 


ing William III. of glo- 
is falfe, ſcan- | 


and moſt nnjaftly refecting on ---* 
the loyalty, integrity, and ho- 
nour of this houſe, and a great 
* breach of the privileges there- 
And, in their addreſs to 
the queen on this occafion, they 
inſertec the following Para- 
Sraphs: | 

Being therefore mo#t ſenſibly | 
touched at heart, that our prin- | 
intentions 


concern, leſt the addrefs of Fü 
lords ſhould have made any 


Dr. 


impreſſion on her majeſiy to 
the diſadvantage of her moſt 
dutiful commons, they took this 
opportunity to lay before her 
majefly theſe their humble and 
ſincere aſſurances, that the 
« principles, upon which they had 
applied to her majeſty for her 
6 bounty to the college of Dublin, 
in their addreſs of the firſt of 
june, 1709, were ſuch, as they 
ſhould never be aſhamed to own, 


R X 


they being no other than thoſe, 
to which they oed the preſer- 


A 


vation of their religion, lives, 
liberties, 
more eſpecially that ineſtima- 
ble bleſſing of her majeſty's 
happy reign over them. That 
the ſound Revolution- princi- 


R X 6 


dreſs, neither had, nor can 
_ He words, any other mean- 

„than what related to the 
; 1455 happy revolution; and that 
they had the utmoſt abhorrence 
and deteſtation of all principles 
that tend to any other revolu- 


„ W ãůãmm A . N . 


* R 


A 


© tion, or to weaken her majeſty” 8 


Pai liamentary right.“ 


addreſs, voted, That whoever 
by ſhall, by ſpeaking, writing, or 

printing, arraign or condemn 
the principles of our late happy 
revolution in 1688, is an ene- 


muy to our moſt gracious queen, 


© to our conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, to the Hanover ſuc- 
ceſſion, and a friend to the pre- 
tender. 


and properties, and 


ples, mentioned in their ad- 


have, in the true conſtruction 


The commons, hearing the 
lords intended to 1 their 


The next day, the 

lords agreed on an addreſs to the 

queen, wherein they: Fomplaings it 
of 


a bi” i Ld 


R 


K «„ 6 
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- 


| * cated to this very houſe of 
commons, without cenſare or 


— «K „ a OY 


„„ ee TCD... 
Dr. gacheverel's trial, and for patronizing the clergy on all 17 
occaſions) and general Ingoldſby were appointed a 


of the high indignities offered to 


them by the commons, in theſe 


terms: How far the commons 
have made good their profeſ- 


« ons to your majeſty of una- 
© nimity ; how far they have pur- 
ſued that temper recommended 
to them by your majeſty, we 
ſhall not determine: yet, ſurely, 


« had thoſe profeſſions been ſin- 


6 

P 

c 

$ 

s cere, they would not (without 
« any conference demanded, or 

any opportunity given to us to 
« explain ourſelves, if we had. 

been miſtaken) have uſed us in 
« a manner wholly unknown to 
former parliaments, and in lan- 
guage more indecent, more op- 
probrious, than was given by 


when they voted the houſe of 
lords uſeleſs. However, your 
majeſty might juſtly approve 


Dublin in the late revolution, 
we did, and do ſtill humbly 
conceive, that your majeſty did 
not extend your bounty to 
them, to promote (in general) 
Revolution- principles; princi- 
ples, which, as explained by 
the pamphlets and libeis pub- 


A a 


A 


«K „„ A 


— 


and ſeditious tempers, and par- 
ticularly, by a ſermon preached 
on the zoth of January, dedi- 


animadverſion, do, in a great 


the execrable murder of king 
Charles 1, your royal grand- 
father of bleſſed memory, and 


bon which may be founded any 
*F F rebellion againſt your majeſty 


another houſe of commons, 


the conduct of the college of 


licly avowed by men of factious 


A X _Þ 


meaſure, maintain and juflify 


© or your ſucceſſors. Nor have 
© the commons, in our appre- 


henſion, vindicated themſelves 
or their vote, by ſaying, “That 


the ſound Revolution-princi- 


6 ples, mentioned in their ad- 


« dreſs, neither had, nor can 
e have, in the true conſtruction 
of the words, any other mean- 
c ing than what related to the 


late happy revolution.” * For, 


_ © however they may take upon 


« themſelves beſt to know their 
oven meaning, yet we think it 


© the true conſtruction of the 


words; and we do take the li- 
© berty to ſay, That, the com- 
mons having, in that vote, 
maintained the ſteady adhe- 
« rence of the provoſt and fel- 


© lows of the college to the late 


s lords 
juſtices 


hard to deny us the right of 5 
judging, as well as they, of 


revolution, as one conſideration 
« of their application for the five 
* thouſand pounds ſince granted 
by your majeſty, the ſublequent 
motive mentioned in that vote, 
© viz, For the encouragement of 
* found Revolution - principles, 
© cannot, in good reaſon or 
grammar, be referred to the 
late revolution, ſince adherence 
to the late revolution was a2 
diſtinct motive of itſelf; and it 
is the known nature of prin- 
ciples, to be as well the rule 
and guide of future as of paſt 
-0 actions.“ | 5 XI 7 5 
Moreover, the houſe of lords, 
at the ſollicitation of the biſnops, 
did, the fame day, agree to a2 
repreſentation and addreſs againſt 
the diſſenters, wherein they ſug- 
gelted, © That they had been 
IN SET 7 - 
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1711. juſtices i in the duke of Ormond's abſence, who returned to 
England the latter end of November. 


8 Whilſt the commons of Ireland were ech affertins 


tender how the revolution principles, the oppoſite ſpirit of jacobitiſm diſ- 


| ee covered itſelf in Scotland, encouraged very probably by the 
openly in 
5 land. : 
8 roy of Eur, ditary right. Upon this preſum ion, the ducheſs of Gordon, 


2 given a Roman cath6lic, ſent about the latter end of June to Mr. 
by the 


late numerous addreſſes in England, aſſerting the whole here- 


„ Robert Bennet, dean of the faculty of advocates, a ſilver 

ducheſs of 
Gordon, medal, with a head on the right fide, and this legend, cujus 
2 3 5 eſt *? and on the reverſe the Britiſh Iſlands, with this motto, 
Rotor Reddite 4, as a preſent to the facult 
left in the hands of one of their ſervants, the dean being 


cautious either to accept it, or place it in the repoſitory of 


_ rarities, before he had conſulted! ſome of the members of the : 


faculty, to whom he ſhowed. the medal, formally telling 
them, that her grace the ducheſs of Goriton ſent, as a preſent 
to them, the medal of king James the Eighth, whom they 


and the Engliſh called the Per ; and he hoped, thanks 


were to be returned to her grace. Mr. Alexander Stevenſon 
anſwered, that the medal ſhould be returned to her prace, 


L for the receiving it was throwing dirt on the face of the go- 


vernment. 


He was ſeconded by Mr. Robert Alexander of 


| Black-Houſe, who ſaid, © That the receiving of ſuch 4. 
medal was owning a right contrary to her majeſty's.” Mr. 


Robert Frazer anſwered, © that Oliver Cromwell's medal, 
© who deſerved to be hanged, and the arms of the common- 


© wealth of England, had been received ; and why not this!“ 
Upon this Mr. Duncan Forbes, faid, < It was time enough 


© to receive the medal, when the pretender was banged : 
To whom adhered Mr. 
Hugh Dalrymple, ſon to the preſident; Mr. James Fergu- 
Jon, fon to Sir John Ferguſon of Kirkennel ; and Sir James 
Stuart of Goodtrees, the queen's ſolicitor. Then Mr. 


Dundaſs of Armiſton role up, and made the following 
| en | 


a l to | propagate. hte” fubmited? itto her whether the 


 * fchiſm, and undermine the 
church, by the miſapplying 
© her majeſty's bounty to them * bounty from them.” But the 


of twelve hundred pounds a queen did not tunk fit to do 
s year ; and, e | wy 0. 


ing evils, by withdrawingh that 


TI „ © Se 


DL 


This medal was firſt 


Joſph Hume, of Ninchole ; Mr. 


would put a ſtop to theſe grow- 


e 


c think they affront the queen, whom they pretend to ho- 
d nour, in diſgracing her brother, who is not only a prince 


0 F ENGLAND, 


Bean of Faculty, 


6 Whatever theſe n may 450 of cha SOL * 


« of the blood, but the firſt thereof; and, if blood can give 
« any right, be is our undoubted Sovereign. I éthink too 


c they call her majeſty's title in queſtion, which is not our 
cc buſineſs to determine. Medals are the documents of 

« hiſtory, to which all hiſtorians refer; and therefore, 
„ though I ſhould give king William's ſtamp, with the 


« devil at his right ear, I ſee not how it could be refuſed, 


La ſeeing an hundred years hence it would prove, that ſuch 


« 4 coin had been in England. But, dean of faculty, what 
& needs further eecher none oppoſe the receiving the 
c medal, and returning thanks to her grace, but a few pi= 


« tiful ſcoundrel vermin, and muſhrooms, not worthy our 
cc notice, Let us therefore proceed to name ſome of our 


«© number, to return our hearty thanks to the ducheſs of 
« Gordon.” The dean of the faculty put it to the vote, 
and it was carried by a majority of ſixty-three voices againſt 


twelve (there being ſeventy-five members preſent) that 5 
thanks ſhould be returned to her grace by Mr. Dundaſs and _ 
Mr. Horne of Weſthall. Dundas aſking, In what terms 


© he ſhould return thanks? the dean, in the name of the = 
whole ſociety, anſwered, © That they would approve whatſo- 

ever Mr. Dandafs 4-4 Mr. Horne thought convenient.“ 
Three days after Dundaſs returned her * the moſt hearty 


thanks of the faculty for all her favours, particularly in 
« preſenting them with a medal of their ſovereign lord the 


king; hoping, and being confident, that her grace would i 
very ſoon have an opportunity to compliment the faculty 


with a ſecond medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the 


1 king, and royal family, and the finiſhing rebellion, uſurp- 


© ing tyranny, and whiggery.“ It was obſerv ed on this oc- _ 
caſion, that the medal was not new; for the public had an 


: account of its being diſperſed in the Netherlands about a 


year before; and it was then the general opinion, that it 


| was ſtruck upon the hopes given by the jacobites in England : 


to their correſpondents in France, that the Britiſh nation 
was ready to declare for the pretender; to which the diſtrac- 
tions occaſioned by Dr. Sacheverel's ſermon, and trial, and 


| the aſſerting the doctrines of hereditary right, and of abſo- . 


jute paſſive Obedience, entirely oppolite both to the late re- 
volutiog, 


M UWISTORY 
1711. volution, and proteſtant ſucceſſion, gave ſome air of proba- 
Ability. Nor was this medal ſcarce, but rather common; 
and, as for its intrinſic value, it did not exceed half 3 
crown; ſo that it could not be worth either the ducheſ;'; 
while to preſent it, or the faculty's to receive it, on the ac. IM 
count of its being either new, or ſcarce, or valuable. And. © 
if the advocates deſigned it only as a curioſity, they might 1 2 
have eaſily procured it, and placed it among their collection, b 
without formality and noiſe. But the ducheſs's preſenting 8 
it, and ſome of the advocates receiving it with folemnity, 1 ©! 
and endeavouring to make it the act of the faculty, by re- Ft 
turning thanks to the ducheſs in the name of the whole ſo- ti 
ciety, with ſo much oſtentation, was certainly a public and WF o 
treaſonable affront to her majeſty, a tacit arraignment of her b) 
title, and a ſtriking at the ſettlement in the houſe of Hans. m 
ver. Nor is it to be doubted, that the deſign of the jaco- al 
bites was to give reputation to their cauſe, by engaging ſo WF Pre 
many gentlemen of the long robe to eſpouſe it, as the rea- 
dieſt way to bring the common people into their meaſures; 
for, as theſe are generally led by example, they would be apt 
to concJude, that there could be no danger in following the 
pattern ſet them by thoſe, who, of all men, ought belt to 
underſtand the laws and conſtitution of their country. The 
timing of this tranſaction was likewiſe judged very remarka- 
ble; for it was ſoon after the aſſembly of the kirk of Scot- 
land had publicly declared themſelves for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover; and their ſenſe being ulily 
taken for that of the bulk of the proteſtants in Scotland, 
whom they repreſent in an eccleſiaſtical capacity, it ſeemed, 
the jacobite party there thought it neceſſary to balance them 
by the ſenſe of the miniſters of law and juſtice in that coun- 
try. This happened alſo immediately after her majeſty had 
declared in her ſpeech at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
liament, „That it was needleſs for her to repeat the atlur- 
« ances of her earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of the 
«© houſe of Hanover.” From whence it may be concluded, 
that, the jacobites being ſenſible of the injury this dectara- 


„ 


1 | tion had done their cauſe, they might think, that the on 
| way to retrieve it was by procuring ſo many lawyers to de- 
ii dlwGare for them. And, in the laſt place, this was done at 3 
'18 | time, when the armies were in the field, and the pretender 
. reported to be gone from St. Germain's, in order to imbarx 
in ſome port of France on the ocean; which might raile 1 
q well-grounded ſuſpicion, that this was deſigned to favour 2 
1 ſecond invaſion; the rather, becauſe Dundaſs, in his com- 
4 e . | pliment 
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OF ENGLAND. 
pliment to the ducheſs of Gordon, did not ſeruple to infinu- 1711. 
ate * a ſpeedy reſtoration of the king, and the royal * = | 
family. e ee 

Sir David Dalrymple, the lord dyoriite, gave an account The faul. [| 11.18 
of this proceeding to the duke of Queenſberry, who dying b. ae . 
about this time, the information was laid before the queen ene the. 
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procecdings, | = q 9 Þ 
by one of the other ſecretaries z and the caſe was fo fla- - U 


; 3 
grant, that there was no avoiding to ſend the lord advocate . 111 
| orders to enquire into it. Upon which the faculty thought | 
nt to difown Dundaſs, Horne, and the other advocate in 

their addreſs concerning the medal, as done by a party at an 
occaſional meeting, and not by general conſent, declaring 
by a ſolemn act their affection to the queen and her govern- 
ment, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and their deteſtation of 
all practices wn to DIE any incouragement to ths 5 1 
pretender. 8 © N 
It was for ſome time matter of Joke. Whweker the 80 ä 
vernmeut would be ſatisfied with this 2& of the faculty. 5 . 
But the court thought fit to make no further inquiry i into r Wb 
affair. This lenity imboldened Dundaſs to write a vindica- 808 
tion more treaſonable, if poſſible, than their proceedings „„ Wl 1 
| the medal: but, before the publication, the printer carried "1... {| 
E the copy of it to the lord provoſt of Edinburgh, who com- | 
| municated it to Sir James Stuart, and he took care, that the _ 10 
queen and council ſhould be informed of it: upon which 
the paper was intirely ſuppreſſed: And monſieur de Krey- 5 
enberg, reſident from the elector of CHANGED, having, by ex „ 
preſs orders, preſented a memorial, for the Proſecution of l 
Dundaſs and his aſſociates: the government thought proper 1 
to remove Sir David Dalrymple from his office of lord ad- 33 
vocate, on pretence he had been too remiſs in proſecuting 3 
the Scots Medaliſts, and reinſtated Sir James Stuart in that 
poſt, on account of his zeal in ſuppreſſing of Dundaſs's vindi- 
cation. Though this gave ſome den to the friends of Boyer 
the proteſtant ſueceffion, yet it is obſervable, that Sir David 
PDalrymple was fo far from being an enemy to it, that, (as 
his particular acquaintance affrmed) he would have proſecu⸗ . 15 114 
| ted the Medaliſls with greater ſeverity than any whatever: - --.- [ 
had he not received ſecret instructions from a great man at | e 
court not to ſtir in che affair (m). 11 
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(m) Nor were the jacobites the y were very wduie in dif- © 
teſs buſy in England ; for while perting clandeflinely a printed 
theſe things pailed 1 in Scotland, paper, intided, An oath to an 

3 invader 
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1 H E 11 I STO R Y 
All this while the miniſters in England uſed all poſſible 


— means to ſtrengthen themſelves, and weaken their enemies, 


Titles and b 
N 


vuritten podlteripe to the Poſt-boy, 


y advancing to honours and employments, ſuch perſons as 
they thought inclined to carry on their new meaſures. The 
lord Raby was created viſcount and earl of Strafford. He 


was the ſurviving head of the family of Wentworth-Wood- 
' Houſe, in Yorkſhire, but by a diſpute between his father and 
the late earl of Strafford, cut off from the eſtate. 
. recalled from his long ambaſſay in Pruſſia, and ſent ambaſ- 


He was 


ſador to Holland. The lord Dartmouth was made viſcount 
Lewiſham, and earl of Dartmouth; 


The earl of Winchelſea was placed at the head of the 


board of trade; earl Paulet was made ſteward of the houſhold, 


in the room of the duke of Buckingham, who was mide 


_ preſident; of the council upon the death of the earl of Ro- 


cheſter, 


Sir George Byng was declared admiral of the 
White. 


Alderman Cals, was elefed one of the Sheriff's of 


£ e and] abjurin "he's in- « los oſs of a come-over: 
J 


* 


vaded, diſſected and examin- * for thoſe ſort of gentlemen 
© ed” containing eleven queries, „ ought no more to be truſted, 
levelled againſt the revolution „ than a launch whig ſhould, al- 
and the oath of abjuration, now * though he ſwears, that he ſhall 


adminiſtered in Great-Britain, „ be for the church and mo- 


which was printed at the end of © narchy ; except thoſe, who 
that paper. About that time, „have been ſenſible of their 


| likewiſe, a news-paper took no- „ errors, and, ſince their con- 


merited the 
„ efteem of all honeſt men.“ 


tice of a paragraph inſerted in a © verſion, have 


the lord Ferrers, earl 
Ferrers; Sir Simon Harcourt, baron of Stanton-Harcourt; 


the earl of Orrery, baron Boyle of Marſton ; the duke of 
Hamilton, duke of Brandon, but, a caveat being entered a- 
gainſt that patent, a ſtop was put to it for the preſent. 


of the 5th of july 1711, ſent to This paragraph was founded up: 


Dick's cofite-houſe in Dublin, 


and (as may well be ſuppoſed) 
to many other places, which was 
as follows: „we are informed, 


that Mr. White, alias Leſley, 


is gone to Swiſſerland, in or- 
240 des if he can, to convert a 
certain young gentleman, and 


bring him over from popery 
to proteſtantiſm. If he ſuc- 
c Ceed, it is hoped, that there 


„will be no experiment tried 


2 hereafter | to run che Hazard of 


on a report, that the pretender 
was, about that time, prepat- 


ing to go for Swiſſerland ; but he 


only went to the French army in 
Dauphiné, and having ſtaid there 
a few days, and conferred witl 
the duke of Berwick and tax 
other generals, he took a journey 
through Pr ovence, Languedoc, 


and Guienne, the three fiel 


provinces of France, and fo re- 


turned to his reſidence at St. 
Germain 5. 


Tones 


OF ENGLAND. 
London, who, in the time of the alfaſſination- plot, har- 1711. 
boured Sir John Friend, in his houſe, where he was appre Wy. 
hended. The lord Clermont, and his brother, captain ; Chis 
Middleton, ſons to the earl of Middleton, who were taken 
aboard the Saliſbury, in the intended invaſion of Scotland, 
were admitted to bail after three years impriſonment. 

In July the duke of Newcaſtle died, whoſe death is ſaid to 
ks occaſioned by a fall from his hoſe as he was hunting. 
He was the richeſt ſubject that had been in England for ſome 


23 ages, and had an eſtate of above forty thouſand pounds a 


year, which he was much ſet upon increaſing. The office 
of privy- -ſeal being vacant by his death, it was reſolved, to 
give it to the carl of Jerſey. As this earl had ſome corre- 
tpondence in Paris and St. Germain's, the conduct of the 
private negotiation of peace was truſted to him, by the lord- 
treaſurer Harley, who therefore made him privy-ſeal, but 
the earl died ſuddenly the very day that office was given him. 
Upon his deceaſe it was conferred on Dr. Robinſon biſhop 
of Briſtol, who was deſigned to be the plenipotentiary in the 


] B treaty that was now projecting. There having been a warm 


competition between the duke of Hamilton and the earl of 
Mar for the place of ſecretary of ſtate for North-Britain, 
vacant by the death of the duke of (Qycentberry, it was 
thought fit to ſuppreſs that place. | | 

In the mean time thoſe at the helm carried on has nego- Negotiation , 
; tiation of peace, which they had clandeſtinely entered into of peace. 


3 il. of Eur. 
with ſome agents of France, ever, before the old miniſters Ne 5 2 
were removed. To this Purpc ie Mr. St. John, and, as ſecr. com- 


| ſome affirmed, Mr. Harley lumſelf, had ſeveral private m tee. 

meetings with 'the ſieur Gaultier, an obſcure French prieſt, 
who, for ſome time, was protected by count Gallas, the 
imperial miniſter, and ſuffered to ſay maſs in his chapel, and 
who being afterwards employed in London by count Tal- 
lard, to receive and e his letters between Paris and 
A Nottingham, began to be taken notice of, and aſſumed the 

* title of abbot J. Ita was the e of many, that, chen 


the | 


who had. been ambaflſador in 


(n) During he Tallard's TS 


embaſly to king 


chant of St. 


William, one 
Gaultier, a prieſt, ſon of a mer- 
Germain's, went 
over to England, where he read 
maſs in the ambaſſador's chapel. | 
He ſoon inſinuated himſelf into 
the family of the earl of Jeriey, 


France after the peace of Ryiwic, 


and whoie lady was a Roman 
catholic. Here he got acquainted 
with Mr. Prior, When Tallard 
was oblig'd to return to France, 
2 deired Gaultier, who had got 
an Weg ut into the affairs of Eng- 


land, 
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| | : 1711. the lord- treaſurer Harley formed the South-Sea project, wh ; 
ij had verbal aflurances given him, that France and Spain 5 
. would grant to that company, either ſome ſettlement, or, «| 
uy 1 5 leaſt, a free trade in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, provided: 
1 peace was concluded, by which king Philip ſhould remain 


in poſſeſſion of the monarchy of Spain. Theſe aſſurance ; 
| were ſufficient to engage the treaſurer, who ſaw the load 
1 that the carrying on the war muſt bring upon him, au 
i therefore he reſolved to ſtrike up a peace as foon as poilible, E y 
On the other hand, the emiſſaries of France gave o 


1 eeuery where, that a ſecret negotiation of peace was on foot: 
1 | and the French court was not wanting to cheriſh and in. 
JH CE prove the eager diſpoſition towards a peace, which the X 
5 de found in the new Þritiſh miniſters. Accordingly + 0s 
Fance. tranſmitted into England ſome propoſitions ſigned by him. ; 


ſelf, April 22d. N. "© with a remarkable preamble, im. 
Ne * That, as it was not doubted but the (F ren 


p . TIS”. „C — — 
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os 


thing that ſhould happen. —Gaul- 


tier jollowed his inſtructions and 


having liberty to ſlay, he went 


and read maſs in count Gallas's 


chapel, ambaſfador for Spain.— 
The earl of Jerſey being con- 


nected with the new miniſtry, 
propoſed Gaultier as a man they 


could depend upon, and withal 


_ obſcure enough for their purpoſe 


to ſend to France. — Acco dingly | 
Jerſey was appointed to give ver- 
bal inſtructions to him but no- 


thing in writing ;—he was to 
let the king of France know, 


that the new miniſters were de- 


 firous of peace ;—that they could 
not begin à private negotiation ;_ 
Ebutt that the king muſt propoſe 
to the Dutch to renew the confer- | 


1 | bing was in a condition to maintain the war with glory, Þ 
I ſo it would not be eſteemed a ſign of weakneſs, that hi q 
Ei „ * majeſty broke the ſilence Le had kept ſince the ſeparation d 
' ©. the conferences at Gertruydenberg; and that, before the 
iP bopening of the campaign, he gave ſtill new proofs of the Þ 
0 | © defire, that he had always preſerved, to procure the e. 
1 © eſtabliſhment of the repole of Europe. But that after ti] 
| — . he had made of the ſentiments of thoſe, who 
1 land, to remain in London and ences for a | general — 
| to tranſmit an account of every then the ambaſſadors for England 


| ſhould have ſuch particuia, den 
that it would be no longer in the Þ 
power of the Dutch to hinder 2 


peace. — The king of France 4 
_ refuſing to renew the negotiat / 


ons with Holland, the Engl : 
miniſters defired him to ny 
nicate his propoſals for a gener | 
peace to them, and they would 


e 


ſend them over to Holland, —ber . 
ing he would not propoſe work 0 
conditions than thoſe made u 
 Gertruydenberg.—According!) i 
memorial was drawn up, ſachs 
the Engliſh miniſters deſired, 14. 

Torcy's Me. 
N. B. This me- 
morial is the firſt paper in the E 
Port of the ſecret commiliee: _ 


* 


ſent by Gaultier. 
moirs, Vol. II. 


no N 


1 
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now governed the republic of Holland, and of thier en- 

 #<« deavours to render their negotiations fruitleſs, he was will- 
ö 0 ing to addreſs to the Engliſh nation the propoſitions he 
thought fit to make to end the war; and that, with this 
view, the king offered to treat of peace on the baſis of the 
following conditions: 1. that the Engliſh ſhould have 
real ſecurities to exerciſe their commerce in Spain, to the 
Indies, and in the ports of the Mediterranean. 2. That 
à barrier ſhould be formed in the Low-Countries for the 
ſecurity of the republic of Holland, and to the good lik- 

ing of the Dutch. 3. That reaſonable means ſhould be 


. 
. 
. 
0 
. 
*c 
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6 ſought out to ſatisfy the allies of England and Holland. 
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4. That as the good eſtate of the affairs of the king f 
Spain furniſhed new expedients to end the defferences 

touching that monarchy, endeavours ſhould be uſed to 

ſurmount the difficulties raiſed on this occaſion, 5. That 
the conferences to treat of peace ſhould be immediately 
opened; and that the king's plenipotentiaries ſhould either 
treat with thoſe of England and Holland alone, or jointly 


- 


with thoſe of their allies, at the choice of England. 


England to chuſe one of thoſe two cities.” Theſe propo- 
ſitions Mr. ſecretary St. John tranſmitted to the lord Raby, 
| Athe queen's ambaſſador at the Hague, with orders to com- 
zmunicate them to the penſionary, and to aſſure that mini- 
ter, that the queen was reſolved in making peace, as in 
F making war, to act in perfect concert with the ſtates; and 
deſired, that the ſecret might be kept among as few as 
F poſſible. He confeſſed, that the terms of the ſeveral pro- 
poſitions were very general; that there was an air of com- 
F plaiſance ſhewn to England, and the contrary to Holland, 
"©. which might be of ill conſequence, but could be of none, 
as long as the queen and ſtates took care to underſtand _ 
F each other, and to act with as little reſerve as became two 
powers ſo nearly allied in intereſt ; and he deſired the pen- 
ſionary to be aſſured, that this rule ſhould on the part of 
England be inviolably obſerved.“ In aniwer to theſe M 
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orders, the lord Raby acquainted Mr. St. John, * that the N. 5. 
T penſionary had, with thoſe of the ſtates, who had been 


formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, conſi- 

F dered Torcy's propoſitions, and the obliging manner, in 

which her majeſty was pleated to communicate them: that 

hey thanked her majeſty for her confidence in them; and 

- aſſured her, that their's was reciprocal; and that, as her 
Hs Ce - majeſty 
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; . 6. And that his majeſty propoſed, the cities of Aix la Apr. 27. 
Chapelle and Liege for the place of treaty, referring it to O. S. 


av 25 30, 


THE HISTORY 
majeſty. had promiſed, ſhe would make no ſtep toward; z 


make no ſtep in that, or any other kind of negotiation, 
which regarded the mutual intereſts of both nations, but 
in communication and concert with her majeſty. That 
they urged the neceſſity of an intire confidence one with 
the other at this critical juncture; an1declared themſelves 
weary of the war, which they endeavoured to concea! 


her majeſty ſhould think proper, to obtain a good peace 
but that they looked upon theſe propoſitions: as yet in the 
fame manner as the ſecretary did, to be very dark and ge- 


her majeſty's juſtice and prudence, to prevent any ſuch ill 
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the ſeven general ones were ſigned and ſent to them. In 


the mean time the lord Raby, not being as yet let into the 
ſecret, freely declared in a letter, that he thought it ad- 
viſable and neceſſary to go open with the ſtates in this. 
matter of the propſitions, and in another, acquainted he! 
ſecretary, that all the letters from France agreed, that al! 


the hopes the French had, was to ſow jealoufies among 
the allies. And in a third repeats, his advice, © that we 


8 5 5 * 


pared him to have other ſentiments of the manner of carty- 
ing on: this negotiation, and in a letter acquainted bim, 


* 


which the queen thought it expedient, that he ſhould con- 
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peace, but in concert with them, they deſired ſhe ate 
be aſſured of the ſame on their part, and that they would 


from the enemy, left he ſhould make his advantage by it; 
and that they were ready to join in any meaſures, which 


neral, and deſigned to create jealouſies between her majeſ. 
ty, that republic, and the allies: but they depended upon 


effect; and hoped ſhe would make the French explain more 
particularly the ſeveral points contained in them.“ But, 
notwithſtanding theſe mutual aſſurances, there was not the 
leaſt communication to the ſtates of the negotiations, which 
were carrying on for above five months together, betwixt 
England and France, till after the ſpecial preliminaries, and 


muſt act cautiouſly with the ſtates, that they might have 
no reaſon to actuſẽ us for taking the leaſt meaſures with- 
out them.“ But it was not long before Mr. St. John pre- 


chat it was her majeſty's pleafure, he Should make all pol- 

ſible haſte to come over, fincerher ſervice might better diſ- 
penſe with his abfence; at this point of time, than it would 
perhaps deat another; and fince they muſt how expect to 
have very ſoon upon the tapis many intrigues, concerning 


fer with the miniſters in England; her majeſty deſigned, 
upon his arrival, to give him the promotion in pœerage, 


which he had delred. The — than frankly told 
bim, 
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him, That Great-Britain had gone ſo much too far in 
weaving her intereſt into that of the continent, that it — 


would prove no eaſy taſk to diſentangle our affairs, with- 


401 


« out-tearing or rending.“ The lord Raby took the hint, June 16. 


and aſſured Mr. St. John, that he would venture any thing, 


and undertake any thing to ſerve the queen: that the ſecre- 


tary might venture boldly to truſt him with the real inten- 
tions, and be aſſured, that he would not make further uſe 
of them, than according to his inſtructions. He told the 
ſecretary likewiſe, © That if the thing was actually gone no 
further than it appeared, and France had not yet ex- 


« plained ; and he had a mind, that he ſhould come over for 


© the queen's ſervice, he was ready to come in a yatch, 


< frigat, packet-boat, or any way; and, concluded in ſhort, _ 


that the ſecretary might diſpoſe of him as he pleaſed, 
for all his deſire was to ſerve her majeſty to her ſatisfac- 
© tion, and he ſhould never grudge any danger and pains.” 
This voluntary and frank declaration, he defired in a parti- 
cular manner, might, with his humble compliments, be 
communicated: to the duke of Shrewſbury and Mr. Harley. 
All tranſactions betwixt England and France during this Mr. Prior 


time, except two or three papers, are intirely ſuppreſſed, Pa dee 
which, in the earl of Strafford's inſtructions of October the _ 


upon his return from 


Iſt, 1711, are ſaid to have been carried on by papers ſent 

backward and forward, and much time ſpent therein. How- 

ever, the Engliſn miniſter ſent over privately to France 

the ſubfect 

and ſucceſs. of his clandeſtine negotiations were for ſome 

time kept ſecret, yet his journey could not. For having 
firſt gone into Kent, and thence into Suffolk to give a viſit 


one ef their agents, Mr. Prior; but though 


to his friend Sir T 2 Hanmer, and ſo in France 


order to, palliate the clandeſtine negotiation between Great - 


Britain and France, which was no longer a myſtery, and to 


ce, about the beginning of Auguſt 
in a ſmall veſſel, that ſet him afhore at Deal, going under a 
borrowed name, and not producing his paſs, he was difco- 
vered, and ſtopped by the cuſtom-houſe officers, till he was 
releaſed by orders from above. This adventure being noiſed 
abroad, count Gallas, the imperial miniſter, thought it his 

duty to expoſtulate about it with the earl of Oxford, who 
told him, That he had no reaſon to be alarmed; for the _ 
queen would never make a peace derogatory from her 
| * engagements with her' allies? On the other hand, in 


keel the pulſe of the nation about a peace, the agents of the 5 
British miniſters publiſhed a pamphlet, intituled; © A_new 
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(o) The author of this piece 
acquaints his 
about two months before the 
French king, reſolving once 
more to give peace to Europe, 
offered the court of England, 


"EL 


"> 


« 
Rn. 
* 


— 


tures of a peace. 
notice, tbat this was agreed 
to, the king diſpatched a 
Per ſon, who went by the name 
of monſeur de la Baſtide, to 
ae where he took lodg- 


per don, 
known to be Mr. Prior, com- 
Ing directly to the door, and 
inquiring for monſieur de la 


deal of rain. 
morning, the author of this 
account, being recommended to 
Mr. Prior by monſieur des Ma- 
1235, was admitted to wait on 
« kim, in, the, capacity both of a 
ſecretary aud valet de cham- 
bre; after which, he learned 


THE H TEST ORT 
journey to Paris: together with ſome ſecret tranſactions 
— 0 between the at king ale | an n, gentleman (o) 


This 


friend, That 


to ſend a miniſter as far as 


Boulogne, who ſhould be there 
met by ſome perſons from 


England, 


to treat the over- 


gs at one Mr. des Marais, a 
mY merchant, married to an 


Engliſh woman, who former- 
ly waited on the ladies of the 
earls of Portland and Jerſey, 


when ambaſſadors there in the 
zune of king William. 
on che 14th of July, N. S. a 
who. was afterwards 


S 


Ballide (the name and place 
having been before concerted) 


Was immediately ihewn to mon- 
nieur 


Calais that day, 
That, the ne t 


ben ther, een 0; Mr. 


NY 4 2G; 


That upon 


That, 5 


-, Where they Were 
hut up for three how's with- 

out any refreſhment, though 
Mr. Prior had rid , poſt from 


in à great 


| Prior's journey to . 


That it was re ported, that, 


© {ome time before the peace of 


* Ryſwick, king William did 
« diſpatch this very gentleman 


N. 3: 
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morning, 


to Paris upon the ſame ac- 
count, 
came. 
his inſtructions from the Eng- | 
Iſh court, under pretence of 
taking a ſhort journey of plea. 


for which he now 
That having received 


ſure, and viſiting Sir * 


Hanmer in the county of Suf. 


folk, he left his houſe on Sun— 


day night, the 11th of July, 
taking none of his fer-. 


Q 


with him. That Mr, 
e, who had already 
e a bark on the coaſt 


vants 


of Dover, took Mr. Prior &f- 


guited in his chariot. That 


they lay on Monday right, 


the 12ta of July, at the ca 
ſerſey's houſe in Kent; ari- 
ved curly, the next day at 
Dover; drove difectly to the 

horte; and Mr. Prior, having | 


got aboard the veſſel, arrived 


at Calais about eleven at night; 
was entertained that night by 
the governor with great re- 
ſpec, and iet out pretty late 
gne, 


next morning for Boulog 


vhere, for four days, he had 
two Tong conferences every day 
with monſieur de la Baſtide, 
from ten to one at noon, and 
from ſix 


tilt nine in the even- 
ing. That, on the thir! 
the writer of this 


account was ordered to attend 
early; obſerved; Mr Prior to 
have a pleaſant countenance ; 
and was commanded to be 
| ready at an hour's warning for 
24.200; | f e wo 
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2 journey to England; but, 
upon the fourth evening, all 


this was changed. That, on 


the 18th, Mr. Prior ſet out 
with Mr. de la Baſtide, in the 
latter's chaiſe, for Paris, where 
they arrived, Tueſday the 20th, 
and Mr. de la Baſtide con- 
ducted Mr. Prior to a private 
loding, in the Rue St. Louis, 
prepared for his reception, 


where the author had orders 


to ſay, that the gentleman, 5 
to whom he belonged, was 
called monſieur Matthews; 


but afterwards, at Verſailles, 


he overheard, that his real 
name was Mr. Prior. That 
Mr. de la Baſtide would have 
had Mr. Matthews to have 
gone with him next morning 
to Verſailles, but could not 


prevail with him to comply. 


Verſailles, and, after an hour's 


warm conference, went with 
Mr. Prior in a chariot and fix 
horſes to Verſailles, where 
they arrived about eleven at 
night, and alighted at a vine- 
yard adjoining to madam de 
Maintenon's gardens, whereof 
Mr. de la Baſtide had the key. 
That the clock ftruck two b:- 

fore they came out; and then 
the coachman drove away to a “ ſy 
ſmall houſe at the end of the ſpoke fo ſoftly, he could not 
town, where Mr. de la Baſtide be well underſtood ; but, up- 
© on parting, the writer heard 
him ſay, If you inſiſt fill on 
„ thoſe dificulties, my next au- 

„ dience will be that of leave.” 


left Mr. Prior with his at- 
tendant, who obſerved him to 
© be. very thougntful. | 
© the next morning, Thurſday 


That, 


* the 22d, about ten o'clock, 


Mx. de la Baſtide came; and 


This account, under the fiftitious name of Mr. Du Bau- 
_ drier, was ſuppoſed by ſome to be written by Daniel d 


and 


© the houſe being ſmall, and he 


* writer's apartment divided 


narch, unleſs you were at the 
Prior, relax ſomething, if 
any good ſucceſs in our ne- 


gotiation. Is it not enough, 


you not open yourſelf to me 


ce at Boulogne? Why ate you 


more inexorable here at Ver- 


„ ſailles? You bave riſen in 


your demands, by ſeeing ma- 


peace. As able as you are to 
continue the war, conſider 


the only gainer among your 


0 ſubjects.“ That Mr. Prior 


That, three hours after, Mr. 
de la Baſtide returned with a 
countenance 


"Se 6 4 


e Foe, 


gates of the metropolis ? For 
the love of God, monfeur 


your inſtructions will Permit - 


you, elſe I ſhall deſpair of 


dam Maintenon's defire for a 


Which is to be moſt preferred, 
the good of your country, or 
the particular advantage of 


from Mr. Prior's only by a 
thin wainſcot, he could eaſily 
© hear what they ſaid, when 
© they raiſed their voice. 
© after ſome time, he could hear 
monſieur de la Baſtide ſay with 
< warmth, Bon Dieu, &c. 
Good God! were ever ſuch 
demands made of a great mo- 


That; 


that our king will abandon 

„ his grandſon, but he mult 
lend his own arm to pull him 
out of the throne? Why did 
That Mr. de la Baſtide re- 
turned the ſame evening, from 
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„ would be the moſt agreeable : 
*, perſon in the world. Did «1a dernier fois: Ay, ay, Sir, N 


(6 


£6 


= 7 


© had an audience the night be- 
fũore of the king. That, about #« Courage, 
"£200" that evening, Mr. de la 
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and by others aſcribed to Jonathan Swift, who had for ſome 
years. befote attached himſelf to the whig · party, but, being 


diſappoitted in His ho $- pes of preferment, and particularly of 
= o<chaplain to the Aan of Wharton, When he was made 
bord bebte nm of Ireland, went over to the tories upon the 


: © 
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'6 countehanct Hire cortipoſell %% as Mr. Prior WaS taking bis | 
and dindd with Mr. Pryor, e feave' of thoſe - dem, the 
ho entertained him with *Jady faid, © Monſieur, fonge: 


much pleaſantry; and, among “ vous, &. Conſider this night 
other things, - ſaſd, That 4, oy what we-have ſaid to you: 


ce 


« monſieur,“ meaning the king, 3 1 d the gentleman ſecond- 
„if he were à private man, ſaying, Oüy, ouy, 


<* monſièur, ſongez vous en pour 


4646 


vou mind how obligingly he <« confider for the laſt time. 
« 


inquired, whether our fa- To which monſieur Matthews 
mous chevalier Newton was 6 anſwered brifkly: in going out, 
* ill living? He told me, „ Sire, tout:on rien; Sir, all or | 


my good friend, poor Deſ- 4 none, as I have had the ho- 
© nour to tell your majeſty be. 


preaux, was dead fince I was 
That, on Saturday tue 


« in France, and aſked me. « fore. 

« after queen Anne's health :? . « 24th, Mr. de Ja Baſtide came 
« which confirmed the relator in „to Mr. Prior with a ſmiling 

his opinion, that Mr. Prior countenance, embraced him 
with much joy, and told him, 
monſieur, no tra- 


85 velling to-day; ; madam Main- 


« Baſtide dame to take Mr. Prior „ tenon will have me once more 


* to go to the fame place they „ conduct you to her.” That, 


were at before, where they 

« ſtaid about two hours. That, 

being returned, Mr, Prior ap- 
« peared ſome what diſſatisfied ; 


about ten o'clock at night, they 
< went forih, and returned about 
one in the wor ning; aud Mr. 


Prior, having taken his leave 
N and, when! he came into bie c of Mr. de la Baſtide, ſet out 


* chamber, he threw off his hat in a chaiſe for Calais, where 


in ſome paſſion; folded "his © he arrived on Wedneſday the 


arms, and walked up and down : 28th inthe evening ; ; and; the 
.+ che rom for above an hour, © next; morning, the writer of 


extreme penfive.. That, on this account took his Jeave of 


* Erdey aa a Mr. de a. 50 Mr. Prior, who thanked hin 
1 diggen afternoon with in the cixileſt manner, and 


- « Mr. - ag Co, 10d; hour eigdt ver noÞly mag e him a preſent 


I 5257 ee Key went to. tl e Ten- * of ty piſto es, And that the 


_ 


1 nd, in "an hour fame * July the 29tb, 
9 0 


+ ts Yi, Mr. Priof, N. 8. Mr. Prior Waring put to 
ice la Baſtide, ano- „ ſea with a fair wind, it ws 


| Le e and a lady, fſuppoſed, in af fe Hours, he 


'£ aye into 'the walk, That, landed in England.? 
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ea e. of the. miniſtiy in 1710, and with Mr. Prior; Dr. 711. 


F ST, Mr., Olgiſworth, and ſome others, was employed. in — 


writing :a- Weekly paper, called. , the. Examiner, in defence 
of the newemigiſtyy. . Mr. Frlor was inſtructed to conimu- 
nicate to the court 2 France ſome private propoſitions dated 
July the iſt, importing in ſubſtance, That Great-Britain 
25 would: make no peace, but what ſhould be to the. ſatisfac- 
tion of all - her allies, aceording to their Agreements and 
treaties: that the trade of Holland ſhould be reſtord, and 
the Dutch havera barrier, as well bas the emperor, and 
duke of Savoy, for their ſecurity. That care ſhould be 
taken to keep the balance in Italy; and that the crowns. 
of France and Spain ſhould never de united. In relation 
to Great-Britain, that our commerce ſhould” be ſettled to 
the ſatisfaction of the Britiſh ſubjects : the government to... 
be acknowledged in France, as now ſettled in Great-Bri- 
tain : Dunkirk to be demoliſhed : the aſſiento to be en- 
joyed by Great-Britain, after the peace, as the French had 
it at preſent: Newfoundland to be entirely given up to the 
Engliſh ; but the trade of Hudſon's-Bay to be continued 
in the hands of the French and Engliſh; and all things 
in America to remain in the ſtate they ſhould be found in 
at the concluſion of the peace. That all advantages of 
trade, granted to the French by the Spaniards ſhould be 
equally granted to the Britiſh ſubjects, and, in the laſt 
place, that the ſecret ſhould be invlolably kept, till allow - 
ed to be divulged by the mutual conſent of both parties 
concerned.“ With theſe propoſitions Mr. Prior went to 
France in the beginning of July; had a power ſigned by 
the queen; was ordered to return immediately, if the F rench 
_ Karted any difficulties, and was particularly directed to ſee, 
WE they had full powers from Spain, The Fd, not find- _ 
ing him ſuffciently impowered to treat, were cautious of Aug, 3. NS, 
_ diſcloſing their thoughts to him; for, upon his arrival in 
France, Torcy, in a letter $0 Mr. St. John, told him, 
That he ſaw with great pleaſure Mr. Prior return after an 
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interval of fo many years: that he could have wiſhed, he 


© had had greater liberty to employ thoſe«talents, which he 

was perſuaded he would have made à good uſe of; but 

© that he h oped monſieur Meſnager would ſupply what he 

4 could not ED According, Meſnager, deputy. of the TED 

| council Gf commerce in France, accompanied by another 3 ; 

: . gentleman (laid, to be the Abbé du Bois) attended Mr. Prior 
into England, and (being veſted with full powers to treat, TIT 

„ conelude bank. lig with ſuch: Miniſters, as ſhould be au- N. 5. 
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p thorized 1 in due form, not by Britain only, .þut by any "of: © 
the princes and eſtates then in war with France) he had fre- 


quent conferences with the queen's. miniſters, particularly 
the lord treaſurer, Mr. St. John, the duke of Shrewsbury, 
and the lord Dartmouth. At one of their meetings, which 
was held at Mr. Prior's houſe, by order of the lords of the 


committee of council, and unknown to the queen, they 


at Windſor, Meſnager delivered to theſe four Britiſh mini- 
ſters the French king's anſwer to the demands laſt ſent over 
by England; which, according to Mr. St. John's letter to 
the queen of the 20th of September, © complied with every 


< article, aeg the eighth, relating to North America. 


He added, They found, however, that they ſhould be 
able to compound this pointin the manner, which her ma- 

< jeſty, ſome time before, reſolved to paſs it in, provided 
France gave her ſaticfaction upon the ſeventh article, as 


© ſhe had now entirely done. That the propoſitions to be | 


„ ſent to Holland, as the foundation of a general treaty, 
© they had likewiſe received from him; and that, which 
« was thought molt liable to exception, had been very much 
< mended. That, my lord treaſurer having, however, pro- 
«© poſed ſome ſurther alterations, in order to make the whole 
more palatable abroad, and monſieur Meſnager ſeemingly 
inclined to agree to the m, the lords of the council were to 
conſider of them the next morning. That, this being the 
preſent ſituation of che treaty, all her ſervants were una- 
nimouſly of opinion, that a warrant and full powers ſhould 
that night be tran{mitted to her majeſty, in order to paſs 
the great- ſeal the next morning: and that Mr. Prior 
ſhould be added to thoſe impowered to fign ; becauſe 8 
having perſonally treated with monii:ur de T orcy, 
the beſt witnels they could produce of the ſenſe, in which 
the. general preliminary engagements were entered into. 
Beſides which, as he was the beſt verſed in matters of 
trade of all her majeſty's miniſters truſted in this ſecret, 
if ſhe thought fit to employ him in the ſuture treaty of 
e it would be of conſequence, that he had been 
zarty concerned. in that convention, which muſt be the 
rule of chat treaty.* He concluded, That the reſt of 
the plenipotentiaries were all -thote, who had the honour 


to fit in her majeſty's cabinet-council ;* namely, the earl 


— 


of Oxſord, the duke of Buckingham, the biſhop: of Brifto!, 


the duke. of. Shrewſbury, carl Pawlet, the earl of Dart- 
mouth, and Mr. ſecretary St. John. But, though the war- 


rant, ant nel three Gays, was bgned! by the e dired- 
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ing the the lord-keeper to affix the great-ſeal to an inſtru- 


ment thereto annexed, meaning the full powers; yet moſt www 


of thoſe, who ſo readily concurred in treating with the 


miniſter of France, declined becoming parties, when the 
treaty was to be concluded; and ſo the ſpecial preliminaries 
between Great-Britain and France, ſigned by Meſnager on 
the 27th of September, were accepted and ſigned only by 
the earl of Dartmouth and Mr. fecretary St. 
tue of a warrant directed to them two only, and ſigned by 
the queen. And it is obſervable, that neither this, nor any 
one paper of powers or inſtructions, throughout this wholæ 
affair was counter-ſigned by any one miniſter, but the 
queen's name expoſed to cover all, in caſe this clandeſtine 
negotiation ſhould at lait prove abortive, and be afterwards 


ohn, by vir- 
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1711. 


3 inquired into: and, the Engliſh miniſtry having every where 


4 


dated October 1; 0. S. and as an early proof of 


extolled the great advantages, that were granted to Great- 

HPritain, France made a proper uſe of it, and declared, 
© That thoſe articles were an eventual or conditional treaty 
only; and that the French king would not be obliged to 
make them good, but in caſe of the ſigning of a general 


peace.“ In this ſenſe Mefnager figned them; and by this : 


means the queen was brought into this dilemma, either to 
go on through all adventures in the meaſures of France, oer 
they had it in their power by divulging the ſecret, and ex- 
poſing ſuch a notorious breach of national faith, to make 
what advantage they thought fit among the allies ; who, 


from this time, muſt think themſelves diſengaged from the 
queen, if they could find their own account in ſeparate meaa- 


| ſures. The ſame day, that the ſpecial preliminaries were 
thus accepted, another ſet of general preliminary articles on 
the part of France were ſigned by Meinager ; as was alſo a 
ſeparate article in favour of the duke of Savoy, © whereby 
_ © the French king promiſed to reſtore to that prince the ter- 


* ritorics, which belonged to him at the beginning of the 


immediate return into Holland, were now preparing, and 


fidence, 


the con- 


preſent war; and to conſent, that there be alſo yielded te. :- 
dim ſuch other places in Italy, as ſhould be found agree 
able to the ſenſe of the treaties between him and his al- 
lies.“ From this a perfect confidence was eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the two miniſtries of England and France; and, in 
the letters written in the month of October, a mutual ſin- 
cerity was recommended and engaged for, and, that a per- 
fect unanimity ſhould be maintained for accompliſhing the 
work. The carl of Strafford's inſtructions, in order to his 
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1711. fidence, which Mr. St. John repoſed in the French miniſter, 


Mr. St. John, : {poke to the 


ve he acquainted Torcy by his letter of October 2, O. S. that 
the earl of Strafford was going for Holland, and ſaid, * Your 
© miniſter,” (meaning Meſnager, who was then going back 
to France, and carried this letter) & is fully informed in what 
the carl of Strafford is to propoſe to the ſtates. Such in. 
telligence of the queen's counſels, which Mr. St. John con- 
feſſed he had given to the miniſters of the queen's enemies, 
ſeems very extraordinary z eſpecially when it is conſidered, 


that the ear! of Strafford was ſent over to preſs the opening 


the general conferences, with affurances of the greatcf 


friendſhip and concern for the intereſts of the ſtates on the 


part of the queen, and by her authority to procure from 


France juſt ſatisfaction for all her allies; and in his in- 
ſtructions, was likewiſe directed to propoſe to the ſtates 
a new ſchome Tor carrying on the” war, arid to acquaint 
them with ſuch reſolutions, as the queen' had taken con- 
cerning it. In ſhort, every article in his. inſtructions was 


a ſpecimen of the ſincerity, with, which the Engliſh mini- 
ſters intended to treat the allies He was inſtructed, that it 
muſt be the moſt careful endeavour and fixed principles of 
all the confederates to hold faſt together; and this immedi- 
ately after à ſeparate treaty had been ſigned by Great-Bri- 
tain; and, if the niiniſters of Holland ſhould expreſs any 
Unesibelß aFURI ache eros Ke Anf, für pre res. 
ment, he was ordered by evaſive anſwers to avoid giving 


them ſatisfaction concerning it. 


In the mean time Meſnager and his companion took their 


— . 


leave of the Britiſh miniſters, in order to return to France, 


extremely ſatisfied with their reception here, the queen 


having honoured Meſnager with a private converſation in 


| her cloſet, and, at his requeſt, granted to marſhal Tallard 
(ho was ſuppoſed to have laid the foundation of this ne- 
gotiation) the favour of going to France for four months 


arole, which ended, in his enlargement, without 


5 Five | 


(tp). Js, was, confidently, re- left England, he obtained, by 
ported, That Meſnager, by the means of Mrs. Maſham, a ver- 


encouragement he received from bal promiſe, that private inftruc- | 
o the tions ſhould be ſent to the Britiſh 
queen in favour of the chevalier plenipotentiaries, not to; infilt 


de St. George, whom he called on the French king's giving up 
her brother; that, her majeſty the wntereſt,.of the chevalier in- 
ſeemed not diſpleaſed with the tirely. Moreover, a lettex from 
Adilccurie; and that befcre he 2 good hanf in, Parisudated No. 


vewber 


— 


OF-ENGLAND wad 
Five days after Meſnager's departure, the miniſters 1711. 
thought fit to communicate the preliminary articles, he had rs 
ſigned, to count Gallas the emperor's miniſter, who treated hor he 
them with much ſcorn, and cauſed an Englith tranſlation of ries pub- 


them to be publiſned, on the 13th of October, in the Daily liked, * 8 


Courant, follows: « | 
Preliminary articles on the part of France, for effecting a 
e general peace. YO TIN 
The king being willing to contribute all, that is in his 
power, to the re-eſtabliſhing of the general peace, his ma- 
: jeſty declares, 15 zZ a mins n 


vember 19. N. 8. imported, to the queen's apartment. —The 
That, upon Meſnager's return queen received him very gract- 
 thither, he was very fan guine, ouſly; ſhe charged him to pre- 
and affected publicly to affirm, ſent her compliments to the 
that the peace was as good as king, and to aſſure him, that 
Send and that, in parti- ſhe would ſorget nothing to for- 
cular, he laid great emphaſis on ward the general peace. — Then 
the advantages granted in favour ſhe ſaid, I do not like war, 1 
of the prince of Wales; which * ſhall do all in my power to 
to ſome people appeared very * conclude a peace as ſoon 
unlikely, eſpecially when they * poſiible, — I ſhould be glad 
compared the weight of ſuch an * to live upon good terms with 
affair with the abilities of mon- © the king, to whom I am fo 
ſieur Mefnager, who was never © nearly allied in blood, and 
accounted a great genius. Boyer. I hope that there will be a 
In the memons of Torcy, + cloſer union, after the peace, 
lately publiſhed, it is ſaid, Meſ- between us and our ſubjeQs, 
nageyieeing his commiſſion draw- by means of a perfect corre- 
ing to an end, he uſed the king's *< ſpondence and triendſhip.,” — 
inſtructions how to . behave be- He was conducted back with 
fore his departure, in regard to the fame ſecrecy as he had been 
taking leave of the queen, if the introduced: 
15 king had not hitherto acknow- The ſame memoirs obſerve, 


| ledged queen Anne as queen of that it is falſe that marſhal Tal- 
| Great-Pritain. — An order was lard made the firſt overtures of _ 
ſent him to take leave of the peace. The Abbe Gaultier (fays _ 
queen, if her miniſters ſeemed that author) had the honour of 
to deſire it, or he could not de- being the firſt that broke the 
_ cently decline it. After the in- ice, and, in juſtice to his me- 
ruments Wert” figned, and the mory, we ought to commend his 
min iſters Withdrew, Prior gave prudent judgment, and the good 
Meſnager notice, in St. John's intelligence he gave, during the 
name, to ſet out next day for whole courſe of the negotiation, 
; Windbr.—He' went, and was without abuſing the confidence 
| conducted by ſecretary St. John of the Engliſh —_— II. 
ö 8 " J. Thar 


EMS #4. Thar he "will par ec the queen of & Gickt-Br, 
wn < tain in that quality, as alſo the ſucceſſion, af. Wat crown, 5 
N according to the preſent ſettlement. . 
< TI. That he will freely, and bona fide, conſort to the 
taking all juſt and reaſonable. meaſures, for hindering that 
'the'crowns of France, and. Spain may ever be united on 
the head of the ſame prince; his majeſty being perſuaded, 
that this excels of power. would be fe Fantrary. to the god 5 
and quiet of Europe. WI By We 
III. The king's. intention is, 1 all the parties en- 
gaged in the preſent war, without excepting any of them, 
may find their reaſonable ſatisfaCtion in the treaty of peace, 
which ſhall be made: that commerce may be re-eftabliſh- 
ed and maintained for the future, to the advantage 8 
Great-Britain, of Holland, and of the other nations, who - 
have been accuſtomed to exerciſe commerce. 
IV. As the king will likewiſe maintain exactly 5 05. 
© ſervation of the peace, when it ſhall be concluded, and the 
object, the king propoſes to himſelf, being to ſecure the 
* frödterd of his kingdom, without diſturbing | in any manner 
whatever the neighbouring ſtates, he promiſes to agree, 
by the treaty, which ſhall be made, that the Dutch ſhall 
be put in poſſeſſion of the fortified places, which ſhall be 
mentioned, in the Netherlands, to ſerve hereafter for a 
barrier; which may ſecure the quiet of the republic of 
"Holland. againſt any enterprize from the part of France. 
V. The king conſents likewiſe, that a ſecure and con- 
« venient barrier ſhould be formed for the empire, and for 
the houſe of Auſtria. 
VI. Notwithſtanding Dunkitk colt the king very great 
* ſums, as well to purchaſe it, as to fortify it; and that it 
is further neceſſary to be at very conſiderable expence for 
S razing the works, his majeſty is willing however to en- 
gage to cauſe them to be demoliſhed, immediately after 
the concluſion of the peace, on condition; that, for the 
fortifications" of that place, a proper equivalet, that may 
content him, be given him: and, as England cannot fur- 
' niſh'that equivalent, the diſcuſſion of it ſhall be referred 
| = Ztdto the conferences to be held for the wenne, of che 5 
1 | „ en 8 
1 5 7 VII. Wben the 70 lf ences for the negotiation of the 
_ b peace ſhall, be formed, all the pretenſions of the princes 
1 © and ſtates, engaged i in the preſent war, ſhall be therein 
_ - c. — bona | ide, and — and nothing ſhall be WW 
118 855 | 0 omitted | 
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« of all the parties. af 38540 5 W 
Done at London; e e 
Sept. 27, ©. 8. 1711. 
A 03 3081009 e999 
Soon after bab HR eilten a e 8 Mr. We 
: cretary St. John, in the queen's name, That he ſhould Gallas ſe 


Neger. 


«come: no mote to court, his behaviour of late not being giz) * 


diſgrace. 


a agreeable to her majeſty, but that whatever ſhould for the Burnet. 
« future be preſented to her from his imperial majeſty, by 
© the hands of another miniſter, ſhould be very well received.“ 

He was further told, he might vo away when he thought kt. 

This proceeding was ſevere and unuſual ; for the common 
method, when à provocation was given by a public mini- 

ſter, was to cothplain, of him to his maſter, and, to deſire 

ham to be recalled. It was not then known upon what this 
was grounded: that which was ſurmized was, that Gaul- 
tier betrayed him, and diſcovered his ſecret correſpondence, 55 
and the advertiſements he ſent the emperor, to give him ill 

impreſſions of our court; for which kn, was fad to be - 
” rewarded WEN.) an ner in F rance (a). 


The 


(0 1 11 is thn to 1 YER Theſe were in Mbtinee: 3 
greatly the generality of people, 1. That the kingdoms of Na- 
and even ſome friends of the mi- ples, Sicily, Sardinis, and the 
_ niftry, were ſurprized at the pub- duchy of Milan, with the fort- 
lication of theſe preliminaries, reſſes of Tuſcany, which be- 
wich they looked upon as cap- longed to the crown of Spain, 
tious, inſidious, and inſufficient and all Flanders, ſhould remaim 
to ground a treaty upon; where - for ever to the houſe of Auſtria. 
as, they had been made to ex- 2. That king Philip ſhould 
pect ſuch glorious and advan- have all Spain, with the iſlands 
tageous terms for all the allies, of Majorca and Minorca, and the | 
that the peace would be laſting, Weſt-Indies. ET 
 fafe, and honourable, Here- That, for the ſecurity of . 
upon, to calm the winds of the the Engliſh and Dutch trade at 
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omitted to regulate and terminate e them, to ou ſatisfaQtion 1711. 


people, an addition of fix other 
preliminary articles were the 
ſame day made public in the 


. Poſt-Boy, Which were ſaid to be 


agreed to by France, though! 


they were not yet ſigned, nor 


dN to n en of 8 


* e 38 C 


all times with Spain, king Philip 
will | conſent that the city of 
Cadiz ſhall be always garriſoned 
by the Engliſh, with full liberty 
to the South-Sea company, to 


eſtabliſh themſelves on the conti- 


nent of that country, according = 
do ae 5 oy parllament. - | 


ö That 
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I 1711, The ſeven preliminaries were no.ſoaner made public, than 
2 chey were ſeverely animadverted upon in ſevetal pampblets, 
Fonero and defended in others; and being communicated! to the 
I 1 | the lates, fates-general by the earl of Strafford, who arrived: at the 


tion might be hazarded : they dreaded the fatal conſequences 


over monſieur Buys, as envoy extraordinary, to intercede 


_ repreſentations to the earl of Strafford, but all to no pur- 
poſe (r). For as Mr. St. John declared, in his letter to that 


other artifices to break them.” And again, 


e cert a plan for the proſecution of the war with the ſtates, 
November the 15th, That he had now told them, her 
look upon any delay as a refuſal to comply with her pro- 


555 conference. 
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Hague on the 10th of October, extremely alarmed the ſtates, 
as not being a ſufficient foundation, upon which à nepotia. 


of opening the general conferences, before the articles of. 
fered by France were explained, and eſpeeially, before theß 
knew at all what they were to truſt to for their own barrier, 
and for their commerce. Theſe conſiderations made them, 
for ſome time, decline granting the paſſports to the French 
plenipotentiaries; and, in order to prevail with the queen 
to have ſome regard to her allies, and particularly in the 

two great articles of their barrier and commerce, they ſent 


K WWW O wa Ee ES 


with her to alter her reſolutions; and they made the ſame 


5 earl, of the gth of October, « Certain it is, that her ma- 
E jeſty has fo far determined upon her meaſures, that thoſe | 
will deceive themſelves, who may imagine fn or 

| November 

the 2d, to the ſame earl, The queen will not finally con- 


„ until they join with her in agreeing to open the confer- 
<< ences of peace.” And the earl acquaints Mr. St. John, 


„ majeſty's order to him was to declare, that ſhe would 
who come <6 poſitions.” In theſe circumſtances. the Dutch at laſt 
_atlaſttoa complied to grant the paſiports, and agreed to open the ge- 
neral conferences at the time fixed by the queen, January | 


5 4. That the fortifications of . (:) Buys, before he left the 


* 


A. - 7. n 8 
r 
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Dunkirkk ſhall be demoliſhed, and 


: the harbour ruined. . 


. 


. Thatthe Dutch may name 


_ commiſſioners, to treat with the 
French commiſſioners about re- 
gulating the neceſſary barriers, 
6. That ſatisfaction and ſecu- 
rity. ſhall be given to the reſt of 


Wich ſuch ficlions, it was thought 
ä Proper to amuſe the people. 54 


the allies at the general congreſs. 


Hague, had boaſted, that the 


queen could not withſtand bis 


cloquent remonſtrances one mo- 
ment. — He was miſtaken; for 


the queen told him with her 
mouth, that ſbe would hare 
peace; and that ſhe” inſiſted the 
Doch nid immediately ceaſe 
tso oppoſe the opening of the con- 
ferences, I arcy's Mem. Vol. II. 
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the 
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the Iſt, I71 -a; and, purſuant to this reſolution of the 1711, 
Rates, upon che preſſing inſtances of the queen, paſſports ——— 
for the F 7 plenipotentiaries were ſent to Buys, and de- 


livered: to Mr. St. Johir gj and Utrecht was agreed upon to 


be the place for the general conferences: at which the 
biſhop: of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, and the earl of Strafford, 
were appointed plenipotentiaries, whoſe inſtructions were 
ſettled? and ſigned on the 23d of December, 1711. By 
theſe inſtructionis the plenipotentiaries were ordered, „ That, 
em if ite ſuould be thought proper to begin by the difpeſirion = 
c of the Spaniſh moharchy, they were to inhft,- that the 
« ſecurity and reaſonable ſatisfaction the allies expedted, and 


« which his moſt chriſtian majeſty had promiſed, could not 


de obtained; if Spain and the Weſt-Indies be allotted to 

| « any branch of the houſe of Bourbon.” So that hitherto 
the queen thought fit to declare in all public acts, that 8 pain 
and the Weſt- Indies ought by no means to be left in "to = 


poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon, although in the ſpecial 
pretiminaries, ſigned by the earl of Dartmouth and Mr. St. 
ohn, on the 25th of September preceding, the king of 
France did expreſsly promiſe to make good the ſixth article 


1 for himſelf and for the king of Spain, Hb 80 the en ö 


+4 which were then in his hands. 


UD pon the receipt of the peclmülleules gte by anus; Theme ts © 
Meſnager, which count Gallas tranſmitted to the new em- ror's lertow 


peror at Milan, his imperial majeſty wrote a circular letter 0 le 21cc - 
tors, and to 
the Rates, 
them © to perſiſt in the engagements of the grand alliance ; Nov: 7. 


to the electors, and other princes of the empire, exhorting 


and, at the ſame time, Re Wrote another letter to the ſtates N 


| to the ſame effect, but with this additional deſtre, That 


33 a 


they would join (counſels with him to induce the queen 
tinue the war; or, if a negotiation with the enemy could 


preceding preliminaries, propofed moſt of them by the 
enemy himſelf, might remain fixed, and without altera- 


tion: and that ſhe would not truſt the immortal glory 
| © ſhe had gained, and the certain welfare of her people, to 
| © the infidelity of the French promiſes.” Before this letter 
| reached the Hague, count de Goes, the imperial plenipo- 
| tentiary there, Preſented 2 memorial to the ſtates, about the 
current report, That the queen of Great-Britain had ac- | 
| © cepted the ſeven articles propoſed by France, judging 
them ſufficient for proceeding to a general congreſs of 


." peace 3 „ .and. breſſee their high —. ineſſes to conſent 
| | e thereto, 


of Great-Britain to rejeCt thoſe propoſitions, and to con- 


not be avoided, that it might be on condition, that the 


vered by monſieur Hoffman 
„ vourable return. 1 
| Many libes Many mercenary pens 
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& thereto, and to grant their paſſports for the ambaſſador; 
& of France, Wherefore he thought it his duty to aſk af 
„their high mightineſſes, Whether this report were true? 
And in caſe it was, to deſire them not to come to any re. 
_ & ſolution, but in conjunction with his imperial majeſty, 
sor his miniſters, conformable to the ſixth article of the 
«© grand alliance.” The ſtates returned a civil anſwer, 
both to this memorial, and to the emperor's repreſenta- 
tions; but the letter, which the emperor wrote at the ſame 
time to the queen of Great-Britain, and which was deli- 
„did not meet with the like fa. 


were ſet on work, to juſtify the 


azainft the proceedings of the new miniſtry, and to defame the allies, 


* 


art, but with no regard to truth, in a pamphlet, intitled, 


The conduct of the allies, and of the late miniſtry: to 


which very full anſwers were written, detecting the thread 


of falſhood that ran through the work (s). It was noy 


(s) On the 23d of Odober, 

| being the firſt day of the term, 
flüourteen bookſellers, printers, or 
Publiſhers, who had been lately 
taken up and committed to the 
cuſtody of ſtate-meſſengers, by 
warrants from Mr. ſecretary St. 
John, for printing and publiſh- 


ing pamphlets, libels, and ballads, 


ſome of which were indeed ſe- 
vere invectives againſt the mi- 
niſtry, and others repreſented as 
ſuch, appeared at the bar of the 


court of ; nay bay where 


© quiſition.* But, at the requeſt 


ef the attorney-general, all the 


ſaid, England was fo exhauſted, that it was impoſiible to 
Carry on the war: and when king Charles was choſen em- 


ſaid perſons were continued on 
their recognizances till the lat 
day of term. 5 


Mr. Darby and Mr. Hurt were 
proſecuted on account of a tran- 


lation of a memorable paſſage in 
Tacitus about Cecilius Bafluss 
deceiving the emperor Nero, 
with the promiſe of an immenſe 
but imaginary treaſure, which 


was inſerted in a paper called the 
Obſervator, and was deſigned a 
a reflection on the South - Sen 


| project. Others were proſecuted 
Mr. Nicholas Lechmere, council 
for Mr. Darby and Mr. Hurt, 
two of the printers, pleaded with 
great zeal againſt the ſeverity of 
© committing people, without 
© telling them their crimes > 
urging, * That at this rate the 
office of a ſecretary of ſtate 
would become a Spaniſh in- 


on more criminal accounts, vis. 
for publiſhing ſeditious ballads, 
called, A Welcome to the Model, 
Credit reſtored, Mat's Peace, &c. 
Notwithſtanding theſe proſeci- 


tions, the pens of both parties 
were ſtill buſy ; the one in es 


ploding, and the other in vind- 
cating the preſent negotiations of 
8 


pero! 


GN. 4¹5 


peror, it was alſo ſaid, he would Be too great and too dan-' 1711. 
gerous to all his neighbours, if Spain were joined to the — 
emperor, and to the hereditary dominions. It was alſo 
zealouſly, though moſt falſely, infuſed into the minds of 
the people, that our allies, moſt particularly the Dutch, had 
impoſed on us, and failed us on many occaſions. The Ja- 
cobites did, with the greater joy, entertain this proſpect of 
peace, becauſe the dauphin had, in a viſit to St. Gerinains, 
congratulated that court upon it; which made them con- 
clude, that it was to have a nappy effe& with relation to the 
| ef ghd affairs. 

Our court denied this ; and ſent earl Rivers to Handy ver, 
| to aſſure the elector, that the queen would take eſpecial care 
to have the ſucceſſion. to the crown ſecured to 2 family, 
by the treaty that was to be opened. This made little im- 
preflion on that elector: for he ſaw clearly, that if Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies were left to king Ph: lip, the French 
would ſoon become the {ſuperior power to all the reſt of 
Europe; that France would keep Spain in ſubject tion, and, 
by the wealth they would fetch from the Indies, the y would 
give law to all about them, and ſet what king they pleaſed | 
on the throne of England. Earl Rivers ſtaid a few 
days there, and brought an anſwer from the elector--1n 
writing; yet the elector apprehended, not wit haut reaſon, N 
that it might be ſtifled: therefore his miniſter, the baron de The 0 
| Bothmar, who came over with the duke of Nia Iborouch on o Hano- 
the 18th of November, was ordered to del! wer to Mr. St. ae 5 
John a long memorial, repreſenting “ the neceſſity of pre- Nov. a2. 
* ſerving a perfect union between the allic „ W while the pace ©: 
* ſhould be treating ; of their giving each other a mutual 
* guaranty upon what ſhould therein be concluded ; as alſo 


. 
© the pernicious conſequences, if Spain and the Indies were 
c left to the duke of . 450. This memo ria wy A few 


days 


(a5 It RT Yo thus : there and of her allies, with 05 man 5 
is ground to hope, that, by re- triumphs over their powerful 
maining firmly united, the allies enemy, to the end they may ſe- 

may ſoon oblige France (with tue cure th- mſelves by a . e and ad- 
bleſſing of God) to agree to rea · vantageous peace, all they 
ſouable conditions; the extreme have to fear FSR him; and it 
indigence chat crown is in, and cannot be bis pleaſure, that an 
the need ſhe has of peace, being enemy ſo exhauſted, and vanquiſh- 
Very certain, and confirmed from ed, as he has been on allo cat. ions, 
= all parts. The 8 has ſhould at laſt carry his deſigns by 
bleſted the arms ine | * ueen this war, and get out of it by a 
Vol. XVII. | 9 . peace 
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1711. days after it was. delivered, was publiſhed in the Daly 
Courant of December the 5th, and received with great ap- 
plauſe by all the well-wiſhers to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
Who highly commended the elector of Hanover for his ſca- 
ſonable interpoſition 1 in an affair, which fo nearly concerned 
him. But, on the other hand, as it directly condemned the 
preſent ſcheme of peace, it gave no ſmall offence to the 
miniſtry, whoſe agents openly exclaimed a gainſt it, ſug- 

geſting, that it was very impolite in his of oral highneſßs, 
at this juncture, to intermeddle in the affairs of Great-Bri- 
tain, and ſeem to eſpouſe a party. Others pretended, that 
this memorial had more the air of an original in Eneltſh, 5 
than of a tranſlation from the F rench; and ſo concluded, it 

was contrived in London by the leading men of the whig— 
party in concert with baron Bothmar, Who was perſuaded 1 

to preſent it: but this was altogether groundleſs; for the 
memorial was drawn up in form at Hanover, by monſicur 
| Robethon, according. to, the elector's orders and directions, 
Ny; ſome were ſo bold, as in a printed S letter from a fup- 
«. poſed whig gentleman in the country, to a friend in town, 
to queſtion the genuineneſs of that memorial, and to laugh 
at it as a barefaced impoſture; with other Kandis reflec- 

tions on his eleQoral highneſs, and his envoy. As for the 
Britiſh miniſters, they Had no manner of regard to that re- 
preſentation; ; nor would the queen perhaps ever have ſcen 
it, had it not been ſhewn. to her in print by the duke of S0. 
merſet, before it was laid before her by the ſecretary of ſtate; | 

which could not be agreeable either to her, or to Mr. 5, 
John, who expoſtulated with the baron 40 Bothmar about 

publiſhing his memorial. HS 

The pailia-' The parliament 1 been Perdzpae to ths 27th of 
ae Feet November, a council 'was held on the 26th at St. 115 les, 
the 5th of Whether it ſhould be further prorogued, or. only a 
December. for a few days; and it w as at laſt carried for a pr 

IIA e pur till the 7th of December. It ſeems the Dutch —.5 the 

| Hitt, of Eur * ECem er. lesen 3 

gave their conſent to the opening. of a congress, Were be 
fir rous to ice firſt how the parliament was-inclined ; bur th the 

earl of Strafford, perceiving their deſign, told them platz, 
. 4ilb: la gh agreed to Panty the leon ee not t de 
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penes dg to biin, to the 5 Vg to Spain, of impoſing 0! one 

ruin of the vidorious. Allies, and upon Great-Britain, and of mut. 
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! ol all Europe; in acquiring by the head of the empire deper 
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opened, ſo they complied, Another reaſon for proroguing 1711. 1 
the parliament ſo late in the year, was the diſcovery of a co- - | 10 | 
alition of ſome eminent peers of the high-church party, e 
with thoſe of the contrary ſide, and of their having con- 3 | 
certed a repreſentation to be laid before the queen againſt _ 1 
a peace on the foot of the propoſals made by France; oy. 
which, it was thought, might be prevented, if not by 
other means, at leaſt by the coming up of the Scotch peers, 
not 185 three or four of whom were Jet arrived in Lon- 
don (u). 


In the mean time, pains were 7 88 on many . Endeavour? 


| uſed by the 
3 who were ſuppoſed to be concerned in the intended repre- 3 Pom 
if 6 | 5 the parlia 
=_ * What happened, ſome 42H; | For ck ape the merce- pager "i. 
before, afforded yet more matter nary writer of the Poſt-Boy, of 


of diſcourſe and ſpeculation. 


Upon information, that the effi- 


gies of the devil, the pope, and 


the pretender, were to be car- 
ried in proceſſion, and (accord- 

ing to the cuſtom of the London 
mob) burnt on the 17th of No- 


vember, the anniverſary of queen 
Elizabeth's inauguration, the earl 
of Dartmouth iſſued out his war- 


rant, purſuant to which, on the 
16th, at twelve at night, ſome 


tained by a detachment of the 
foot- guards, ſeized thoſe three 


figures, with ſeveral others of 
cardinals, jeſuits, and friars, all 
| finely dreſſed, and carried them 


from an empty houſe in Drury- 
lane, where they had been lodged, 


to the earl of Dartmouth's office 


in the Cockpit. And the trained 
binds of London and Weſtmin- 


Fro fier were immediately aſſembled, 
3 and continued under arms three. 
gays together. 


ſociety of noblemen and gentle- 
men, called the Kit-Cat-Club, 
Who, for many years, had di . 
Unguiſhed themſelves by their 
Leal {07 the projeſtant ſucceſſion. 


oC 


At the ſume 
time endeavours were uſed to 
render obnoxious an illuſtricus A 


Dd2 


the 22d of November, was di- 


reed to charge them with © a 
& conſpiracy to raiſe a mob to 


« confront the beſt of queens, 


and her miniftry, pull down 
„„the houſes of ſeveral honeſt, 
Worthy, loyal, true Engliſh 


« gentlemen, having had money _ 


« diſtributed amongſt them ſome 
time before for that purpoſe, 
by. GO . 
M. [i. e. Grafton, Godol phin, 


of the queen's meſſengers, ſuſ- *© Dr. Garth, Scmerſet, "EY 


0 g land, 


| Sunkmers, Wharton, 


« Halifax, and Montague, ] an 
«« 1nfatiable junto, cum multis 


cc 


aliis, who made the ſubſcrip- 


„tion, and gave out, that her 
* majeſty was very ill, if not 
dead, in order to have ated 
their treaſons with greater 
freedom. Whereas the lords 
and gentlemen, who were at the _ 
expence of theſe efigies, had no 
Other deſign, than to have them 0 
carried in proceſſion, and after- 
waids burnt with the like ſo- 
lemnity, as was remarkably prac- 
tiſed on the 17th of November, 
1679, when tie nation was juſtly 
alarmed with a popiſh en and ; 


2 ech ſuecelſor. Na 


ſentation, 
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the preſent proccedings. 


THE HISTORY 
ſentation. The lord-treaſurer Harley endeavoured to en- 
gage the earl of Nottingham in the court meaſures, againſt 
which he had openly declared. And the queen, at the 
fame time, cloſeted the dukes of Grafton and St. Albans, 


the earls of Dorſet and Scarborough, the lords Sommers, L 
Cowper, and particularly the duke of Marlborough, who, 
upon his coming over, ſpoke plainly to the queen againſt 


the ſteps that were already made: but he found her 0 poſ- 
ſeſſed, that what he ſaid made no impreſſion; ſo he defired 
to be excuſed from coming to council, fince he muft oppoſe 
All the eff likewiſe remained 


firm in their opinion, to the great diſappointment of the 


new miniſtry (w). It was therefore propoſed at firſt in a 


council, on the 5th of December, to cauſe both houſes to 
_ adjourn ſor a few days, during which freſn endeavours might 
be uſed to defeat the deſign lately formed againſt the pre- 


ſent ſcheme; but ſome members of the privy- -council having 


repreſented the ſears and jea alouſies, Which ſuch an adhourn- : 


ment, after ſo many Prorogationig, might create in the 


minds of the people ; and, on the other hand, the miniſtry, 


either hoping, with che aſſiſrance of their Scots friends, to 


The ſecond 
ſeſſion of the 


third parlia- 


Greai-Bri- 


Burnet, Vol. II. p. 
queen {poke to 5 f : ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe duped biſhops would not be 
5 288101 Peace. 

peace was what we prayed daily 


have 


iecure of it in that of the commons, it wes, after a long 
debate, finally reſolved, that the parliament ſhould fit on the 


day, to which they were laſt prorogued. Accordingly, a 


committee of the council having met the 6th of December, 


to conſider of the queen's en; her majeſty went the next 


ail tbe acauainted us with the 
whole matter. I aſked leave to 
ſpeak my mind plainly, which 
ſhe granted: 1 mic any treaty, 
by which Spain and the West- 
Indies were left to king Philip, 


(w) Among others (ſays biſhop | 
582.) the 


I ſaid, a good 


A majority in the houfe of lords, or, at leaſt, bei eidg 


for; but the preliminaries of- 


we ſhould not at all rely on the 
but we 
oug at to ſuſpend our opinions, 


ergy by France gave no hopes 
£ ſuch an one; and the truſt- 


She ag 
we were not to regard the 

Iiminaties; we ſhould 54 a 
peace upon ſuch a bottom, that 
king of Fr: 


ance's Word: 


; trayed, and we were all ruine: 3 
in lefs than three years time, ſhe. 
Would be murdered, and the hies 
would be again raiſed in Smith- 


a ſteld. 


muſt in a little while: deliver up 
all Europe into the hands of 
| France; and, if any ſuch peace 
5 ind to the king of France's faith, 

after all that had paſſed, would 


ſeem a ſtrange thing. 


ſhould be made, ihe Was be » 
1 


L purſued this long, till 
1 {aw ſhe S uncaly; 5 is 1 Wit 
drew. | 


OF ENGLAND. © oh 
day it in a ſedan to che houſe of peer, and poke to both houſes 111. 
to this elfet: 1 | F 


N lords and gentlemen, 


l 


« [fave called you together, as ſoon 2 as the Pohle affairs The queen's 
would permit; and I am glad I can now tel! you, that, ſpeck. 
e „ notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe, who delight in war, 
« both place and time are appointed, for ee the Tay 
of a general peace. I 
„Our allies, eſpecially the ſtates-general, what in- 
« tereſt I look upon as inſeparable from my own, have, by 
their ready concurrence, expreſſed their intire confi- 
cc dence in me; and I have. no reaſon to doubt, but that 
« my own HO. are aſſured of my particular care of 
wo ©: 

„ My chief concern is, that the proteſtant religion, and 
re the laws and liberties of theſe nations, may. be con- 
„ tinued to you, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the crown: 
« as it is limited by partiament, to the houſe of Hanover. 
I ſhall endeavour, that after a war, which has coſt 
0 ſo. much blood and treaſure, you may find your int tereſt 
„in trade and commerce improved and enlarged by A 

90 peace, with all other advantages, which a tender and af- | 
« fectionate ſovereign can Procure vr. a dutiiul and loyal 
15 people. 
e princes and 1 Which 1 been engaged 

05 with us in this war, being by treaties intitled to "have 

„their ſeyeral intereſts ſecured at a peace, I will not only 
« do my utmolt to procure every one of them all reaton- 
Fable ſatisfaction, but I ſhall unite with them in the 
« ſtricteſt engagements for continuing the alliance, in order 

d to render the general peace ſecure and laſting. : 

„The beſt way to have this treaty effeQual, will be to. 

% make early proviſion for the campaign. Therefore, I 

muſt aſk of you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the 

d neceſlary ſupplies t for the next year's war; and I do moſt 
:6 earncitly recommend to you, to make ſuch diſpatch therein, 

as may convince our enemies, that, if we cannot obtain 


A 2 good peace, We are prepared to Rows on the War with ; 


| n 8 you give, Will gin be; in your power $6." 
7 apply; and I doubt not, but, in a little time after the 


by opening of the treaty, we ſhall be able to Jy ige of its 
Event, 


Id a; 10 | 
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| Reflections 


clauſe of 


3 incognito to the houſe of peers, both to hear the debates, 


art of Not- and, by. her preſence, to moderate any heats, that might 
| ting 1am, 


420 
1711. 


ty lords and gentlemen, 


«©« A;] have had your "earl aſiſtance ub he carrying 

c on this long and chargeable war, fo I aſſure myſel? 
„ that no true proteſtant, or good ſubject, will envy Bri- 
« tain or Me the glory and, ſatisfaction of ending the 

« fame by a s Juſt and honourable peace. for Us and all our 

cc allies, © 

Ws buck a peace wt give new life to. our ſoleign trale 
* and 1 ft do my utmoſt to improve that happy oppor- | 
e tunity to encourage our home-manufactures, which will 
„ tend to the eaſing my ſubjects in that exceſſive charge, 
. now lie under. in maintaining the poor, and to cor- 
e re& and redreſs ſuch abuſes, as may have crept into any 

La F. of the adminiſtration during ſo long a war. . 
„ T* cannot concJude, without earneſtly recommending | 
« to you all unanimity 3 . and that you will carefully avoid 


„every thing, which may give occaſion to the enemy to 


+ think us a people divided amongſt ourſelves, and con- 
6 ſequently prevent our obtaining that good peace, of 
* which we have Ack, reaſonable hopes, and fo near a 

« view. _ | 
I pray God direct your confultatiens to this end, that, 
28 1 08 delivered from the hardſhips of war, you may be- 
ce con happy and : a Aouriſhing people.” 3 


The arts 


| RefleQion oy ſpeech gave nk to many reflections. 
oh | of thoſe, © who delighted in war,“ ſeemed to be levelled at 
tte duke of Marlborough, and the preliminaries concerted = 
at the Hague; and her ſaying, that the allies expreſſed 
their! 11 95705 confidence i in her, amazed all thoſe who knew _ 
8 neither the emperor, nor the empire, had agreed to tbe 
congreſs, but were oppoſing it with great vehemence; aud 
that even the ſtates-genera 19215 far from being cordial or 
eceeaſy in the ſteps they had made. 
Debate As ſoon as the queen had ended hel ſpecch, ſhe Neid! in- 7 
BOONE. ® i 2 room, and, having taken off her robes, came back 


| ariſe; ; which, however, was by. ſome obſerved to be unuſual 
on the day the ſovereign opens a ſcflion of parliament. 
The ear} of Ferrers having made a motion for an addreſs of 
thanks to the queen for her ſpeech, the carl of Nottingham | 


relo up, and very e ſet forth * the inſuffciency and 
| 8 | captiouſicls 


Pr. H. L, 


OF ENGLAND. > 1 


421 
captiouſneſs of the late preliminaries; ; made a lively repre- 1 8 
ſentation of the danger of treating upon ſo precarious 1 


* 
« 
foundation; urged the expreſs ehgagements, which Great- 
Britain had entered into with the allies, to reſtore the in- 
s tire monarchy of Spain to the houſe, of Auſtria; and the 
WD neceſſity, « of carrying on the war with Aber, till thoſe 
= engagements were in. de good: adding, that, WE 
"© he; Had a numerous family, he would readily Contribute 
© half his income towards it, rather than acquieſce in 4 
„peace, which he thought. unſafe and diſhonourable to his 
0 


A and all rl He concluded with olferi ng , 


ol # 3&4 4 


. ene chat no peace l be 1 0 or fee to ( Sreat- 
Britain, or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were al- 
lotted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon.” The lord 
Guernſey, brother to the carl of Nottin ham, ſaid, that 
ſuch a clauſe was foreign to an addreſs of thanks: that, i in 
all probability, few of 0 members of the houſe were pre- 
pared to ſpeak to it; but that it might be debated at a 
more convenient time, when, according to cuſtom, the 
houſe ſhould take into conſideration the ſtate of the na- 

tion.“ He was ſeconded by the lord North and Grey, and 
another pe ; and the lord treaſurer added, „that, accord- 
ing to th e rules and orders of the houſe, 27.4 was not the 
proper tine to debate ſuch a motion.“ Upon this the cal! 
of Wharton appealed to the houſe, whether there were | 
any ſuch order? and, the duke of Buckingham, che moſt. 
verſed in parliamentary proceedings, kaving over-ruled the 
nb ler s objeQion, the carl of Wharton proceeded ; ſpoke | 
with great zeal againſt the preliminary articles offered by 
France; and inne upon the neceſſity of inſer ting in the 
addreſs the clauſe offered by the earl of Nottingham. He 
was ſupported by the carl of, Sunderland, who anſwered the 
objection raiſed by. ſome peers of the oppoſite fide, namely, 
that they were not prepared to ſpeak to that mation: 
„What, my lords, ſaid he, is it poſſible, that any member 
of this illuſtrious houſe ſhould be unpreparcd to debate an 
affair, which, for theſe ten years paſt, has been the pr in- 
ipal ſubjectmatter of our con ſultations? do not'we fit in 
the ſame houſe ? and, are we not the fame peers, who | 
have conſtantly pech of opinion, and have often repre- 
ſented to her majeſty, that no ſafe and honourable pence 
can be made, N. 5420 Spain and the Weſt-Indies be re- 
covered from the houſe of Bourbon? Tr is true, I fce ſome 
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THE HISTORY. 
A mene vs: Dt een that lprd,awhedits.on.the 
Pac {meaning the Jord treaſurer] may well remem- 


„ ber, chats in the gate reign, four lords. Mere impeached 


HATE 1 re EX | 
« for having made a. partition-treaty. The earl of Au- 


* 


gleiey, (who, Mich the duke of Ormond, was juſt conte 
into the houſe, 1 that morning travelled aboye thirty 


mine 30 TREE eu rom Ireland) repreſented; “ the necc/- | 
«« ſity of eaſing the nation 


miles in their return 


„ ſity of caſing the nation of the burden of this expentive 
„„ war, and faid, they ought to leave it to, her majelty's 


. 
* 


e vwiſdom to conclude a peace, when ſhe thought it con- 
2k FEE mails, De = int — * 7 „ 3 a | ; 

. venient tor the good of her ſubjects:“ adding, &,that we 
might have enjoyed that bleſſing ſoon after the battle of 


« Ramillies, it the ſame had. not been put off by ſome pe. 
«© {ons, whoſe intereſt it was to prolong the war.” The 


4 1 Nn OILS „ | * 0 # 
duke of Marlborough, Who could not but perceive that this 
er ernennen | 4. $3675: Su * i $54 N : 
ſuggeſtion was . Icyelled againſt, him, made a long and 


err 


bh 


— —u— — 
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s to give an account of his actions, that he ever was de- 
-$C\{rgus" of a ſafe, honourable and laſting peace; and that 


2 


0 FE ENGLAND. 
expectation, both by her majeſty and her parliaments. 


always be ready to ſerve them, if he could but crawl a- 
long, to obtain an honourable and laſting peace: but 


„ clare, that he could, by no means, give into the mea- 
<<, ſures, hat had lately been taken to enter into a nego- 


preliminary articles; for, he was of the ſame opinion 
« with the reſt of the allies, that the ſafety and liberties of 


„ Weſt-Indies were left to the houſe of Bourbon; which, 
« with all humility, and as he thought himſelf in duty 
„ bound, he had declared to her majeſty, whom he had the 
| honour to wait on, after his return from Holland: and, 
therefore, he was for inſerting in the addreſs the e 


j c offered by the earl of Nottingham. * This ſpeech, de- 


< that, at the fame time, he mult take the liberty to de- 
ce tjation of peace with France, upon the foot of the ſeven : 


Europe would be in imminent danger, if Spain and the 


1711. 


„That he thought himſelf bound to this public acknow- - 
© ledzment to her majeſty and his country, that he ſhould | 


 livered with a moſt hearty concern, had the greater weight, 


as it was ſupported by the lord Cowper, the biſhop of 
Sarum, the lord Halifax, and ſome other peers. On the 


other hand, the lord North and Grey and ſome other of- 
 ficious courtiers ſaid, that, ſince peace and war belonged, as 


8 prerogatives to the crown, it was not proper to offer any: ad- ; 
vice in thoſe matters, until it was aſked : but this was re- 


jected with indignation, fince it was a conſtant practice, in 


all ſeſlions of parliament, to offer advices z_ no p. crogative 
could be above advice; this was the end ſpecified in LN 
writ, by which a parliament vias ſummoned ; nor was the 


motion for a delay received. The eyes of all Europe were 


upon the preſent ſeſſion; and this was 4 poſt-night: ſo it 


Was fit they Hould come to a pr eſe It re! ſolution, 17 matter 


of ſuch i importance. This debate (in which he. iukes of 
; Shreveſbury and B Bucking ham were oblerv ed to! ay little or no- 
thi ing) having laſted till near ſeven in the evening, the queſ— 


tion was put, whether the earl of Nottingham's advice The clauſe 


% ſhould be part of the addreſs ? and the previous queſtion be-! 
nas fit put, it was carried by the ſingle vote of that earl; 
but the main queſtion was carried by fixty- two againſt fift ty 


jour : ſo this point was gained, thoug h by a {ma all majority. 


It was expect d that tlie court- party would the next day 


have the majority, by means of the Proxies which eight 


Scots peers had ſent to the duke of Hamilton and the earl of 


Mar. Whereſare, when the addreſs. of the lords was re- 


Ported to the houſe, by the « committee appointed to prepare 
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it, the court tried to get the whole matter to be conteſted 
over again, pretending, that the debate was not now, up, 
the matter, debated the day betore, but only whether they 
mould agree to the draught, prepared by the committee: 


but that part of it, which contained the advice, was con- 
ceived in the very words, in which the vote had paſſcd; and 


it was a ttanding rule, that what was once voted, could 


never again be brought into queſtion, during that Seſſion. | 


This was ſo facred a rule, that many of thoſe, who votcd 
with the court the day before, expretied their indignation a- 
gainſt it, as ſubverting the very conſtitution of Parliaments, 


if things might be thus voted and unvoted again, from day 
to day: yet even upon this à diviſion was called for, but, 
the majority appearing ſo evidently againſt the motion, t 


was yielded, Without counting the houſe. Three days af. 


The lords 


add r els 0 | 


tek, the lords waited on We: queen; with their maten which | 
was as follows: 1 


« W E your waſelty⸗ 8 _ dutiful add Ja ſubjects, . 


CL lords ſpiritual, and temporal in parliament aflembled, 


do, with hearts full of gratitude and loyalty to your "ug 


ce cred majeſty, beg leave to return your majeſty our mot! 


„ humble and hearty thanks and acknowledgments for your 
<< majeity's moſt. tender and - affectionate care for all your 


people, expreſſed in your majeſty's moit gracious ſpeech 
« from the throne, and for imparting to us your majeſtys 


_ « defires of ending this preſent war, by a peace advantage 
cus to your ſubjects, and juſt and honourable for your 
„ majeſty and all your, allies z as alſo for your majeſtys 


« expreſſing ſo particular a regard for the intereſt of the 
“ {tates-general, as inſeparable irom your own ; and that 
<« your majeſty is gracioufly pleated to aſſure us, it is Your 
chief concern, that the proteſtant religion, and the Jaws 


and liberties of theſe nations, may be. continued to your 
people, by ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the crown, as it h 
limited by parliament to the houle of Hanover; and that 


“ your majeſty is plcaſed to ſhew ſo juſt a reſolution to pro- 
cure a ſatisfaction for all the allies, being by treaties in- 


_« titled to have their ſeveral intereſts ſecured at a peace, a and 
to unite with them in the ſtricteſt engagements, in order 


« to render the peace ſecure and laſting. And we do beg 


leave to repreſent it to your majeſty, as the humble opt- 
nion and advice of this houſe, that no peace can be {ie 
* or r honourable to Great- Britain | oc Europe, if Spain: and 


T9 the 


EE 


or. ENGLAND. 


0 the Webt- Indies are to be allotted to any part of the 
c * houſe of Bourbon.” 25 


To which we J returned this anſwer : 5 


my lords, 7 


nM I take the thinks: you give me kindly. 1 ſhould b bes ve- 
« ry ſorry any one could think I would not do my utmoſt 
« to recover _ and: the enn, from the Houſe of 


6. Bourbon $6 


T he Worth 8 ber ads for this nie: for they 


L 2 
71 


underſtood, by the doing her utmoſt, was meant the con- 5 


in uing the war. The court was much troubled to ſee the 


houſe of lords ſo backward, and both ſides ſtudied to forti- 
fy themſelves, by bringing up their friends or by getting 


their proxies. 


The houſe of commons were more v eomiptablant than that The fame 


23 of the lords, for a clauſe being offered to be inſerted int 


C aue rejec- | 


2d by the 


their addreſs of thanks, importing, „that the houſe did not Fe ig 
doubt, but care would be taken, that Spain and the Pr. H. C. 


„ Weſt-Indies ſhould not be left in the hands of any branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon, which might indanger the 
« ſafety of her majeſty's perſon and government, the pro- 
ce teſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, and the liber- 
after a long debate, this clauſe was re- 


IS 


< ties of Europe 


jetted by a majority of two hundred and thirty-two voices 
againſt one hundred and fix; and ſo the commons, in 
their addreſs, not only expreſſed their ſatisfachon in what 
her majeſty had been pleaſed to declare of the juſt and ho- 


| nourable peace, which ſhe had in view; © but, at the ſame 


time, aſſured her, that they would uſe their utmoſt en- : 


* deavours to diſappoint, as well the arts and deſigns of 
© thoſe, who, for private views, might delight in war, as the 


hopes the enemies might have vainly entertained "i, 


= *© ceiving advantage from any diviſion among them.” The 
1 queen returned for anſwer, 6 that this very dutiful addreſs 


00 The ſame day the addreſs 60 2. Becauſe chey looked upon 1 
was preſented, ſeveral court lords „ as an invaſion of the royal 


1. Becauſe the nature of it was © manner to declare their opi- 
(e | 
cedent for inſerting a clauſe of © portance to the crown, as the 
F edrieel] in an addreſs of thanks. 5 making of peace and war.“ 
3 Was 


5 


entered their proteſts againſt it; * prerogative, in ſo ſudden a 


„ 0 


altered, there being no 1 nion in a matter of ſuch im 
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e was what ſhe expected from the zeal and loyalty of ſuch. 
—W—_y © an houſe of commons: that ſhe returned them her hearty 
85 c thanks for the confidence they had in her; and entirely 
© relied upon their aſſurances: and that they might depend 
upon her affection and care for their intereſts.” 
Duke Fa- While things paſſed ſmoothly in the houſe of commons, 
3 the proceedings in the houſe of peers made a great noiſe, 
mined, - and kept the contending parties in ſuſpence. The duke of 
Pr. HI. I. Hamilton, one of the ſixteen peers for Scotland, having, 
Burnet heen created a pcer of Great-Britain, by the title of duke 
of Brandon, notwithſtanding a caveat entered againſt his 
patent, and now claiming 'a place in that quality in the 
houſe of peers, many lords, who' apprehended no {mall 
danger to the conſtitution, - from the admitting into their 
houſe a greater number of Scots peers, than were agreed 
to by the act of union, reſolved to .ag. his claim. When 
that affair was brought into the houſe, it was eſpouſed by 
the court with great zeal, and the Jusen came to hear the 
debates. Lawyers were heard for the patent: it was ſaid, 
the queen's prerogative in conferring honours was clear, All 8B 
the ſubjects of the united kingdom had likewiſe a capacity BW 
of receiving honour. The commons of Scotland had it un- 
queſtionably; and it ſeemed” a ſtrange aſſertion, that the WW 
peers of that nation ſhould be the only perſons incapable of 
receiving honour. By the act of union the peers of Scot. 
land were, by virtue of that treaty, to have a repreſentation 
of ſixteen for their whole body: theſe words, by virtue of 
that treaty, ſeemed to inſinuate, that, by creation or ſuc- 
ceſſion, they might be made capable. And in the debate, 
that followed in the houſe, the Scots lords, who had been 
of the treaty of union, affirmed, that theſe words were put 
in on that deſign, And, upon this, they appealed to the 
Engliſn lords. This was denied by none of them. It was 
alſo urged, that the houſe of lords had already judged the 
matter, when they not only received the duke of Queen!- 
berry upon his being created duke of Dover, but had fo far 
affirmed his being a peer of Great- Britain, that upon that 
11 account they had denied him the right of voting in the {WW Þ 
1 election of the ſixteen peers of Scotland. But, in oppo-- © t! 
_ Re pen fition, to all this, it was replied, that the prerogative could f 
1 not operate, when it was barred by an act of parliament: WW” 
gh! the act of union had made all the peers of Scotland peers 0k 
| - Gem Britain, as to all intents, except the voting in the if 
_ houſe of lords, or fitting in judgment on a peer: "and, a B 
to their voting "26 tha at yas. vel; 0 in their repreſentatives by WE: 
| | whom 3 


ec. 20. 
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hom they voted: The queen might give them what titles 1711. 


the pleaſed; but this incapacity of voting, otherwiſe than r 


by theſe ſixteen, being ſettled by law, the prerogative was by 


that limited as to them. They had indeed admitted the 5 


duke of Queenſberry to ſit among them as duke of Dover; 
but that matter was never brought into debate, and ſo was 
paſſed over in ſilence; and he was mentioned in their books, 
upon occaſion of his voting in the choice of the ſixteen 


peers of Scotland, in terms that were far from determining | 
this : for it was there ſaid, that he, claiming to be duke 7 


Dover, could not vote as a Scots peer. The Scots lords, 


in arguing for the patent, inſiſted with great vehemence, 
not without intimations of the diſmal effect, that might 
follow, if it ſhould go in the negative. The court exerted 
their whole ſtrength to ſupport the patent. | This heightned 


the zeal of thoſe; who oppoſed it; for they apprehended, 


that, conſidering the dignity - ad the antiq; uity ot the Scots 


peers, and the property of the Zreater part of them, the 
court would always have courie to this, as a ſure expedi- 
ent to have a conſtant najority in the houſe of lords. 
There was no limitatiou indeed on the prerogative, as to 
the creation of new peers ; yet theſe were generally men of 
MH eſtates, who could not be kept in a conſtant dependence, 
as ſome of the Scots lords might be. The debate laſted til} 
near eight o'clock in the evening when the queſtion was 
put, whether the twelve judges ſhould be conſulted with? 
| which being carried in the negative by fourteen votes, 
E proxies included, another queſtion was put, whether Scots 
| peers, created peers of Great-Britain ſince the union, have _ 
a right to fit in that houſe ? which was alſo carried in the _ 


oative by a majority of fifty-ſeven voices againſt hfty-two 


BY ( y) The queen and the miniſters ſeemed to be much con- 3 
TE ene 85 Ds cerned | 


(Y) On this occaſion was en- | RED 1 of the dukes of Bran- 


don to fit and vote in parliament, 
| are taken away; and this prero- 
Difentient, 5 -gative of the crown, and right 
I. Becauſe, as we apprehend, of the duke, depending upon 
by this reſolution, the preroga- the conſtruction of an act of 
tive of the crown in granting Parliament, though council, by _ 
| patents of honours, with all pri- order of the houſe; were heard | 
ileges depending thereon, to the bar, and all the judges were 
tue Peers of Great: Britain, who ordered to attend at the fame E 
ere peers of Scotland at the time, yet the opinion of the 
ne of the union, 'as well as judges was not pennen! to be ; 
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1711. cerned at this, and the Scots were inraged at it. They met 
> together, and ſigned a repreſentation to the queen, com- 
plaining of it as a breach of the union, and a mark of dif. 
grace put on the whole peerage of Scotland, adding ſolemn 


| aſked touching the conſſruction 
of the ſaid act of parliament. 


2. Becauſe the prerogative of 
the crown, as we conceive, in 
granting patents of honour, with 


the privileges depending thereon, 
ought not, in the conſtruction of 
any act of parliament, to be 
taken away, unleſs there be plain 
and expreſs words to that pur- 
| poſe i in the ſaid act: and we con- 
ceive, there are no ſuch plain 
and expreſs words for that pur- 


oſe 1 in the act of union. 


3. Becauſe by this reſolution 
all the peers of Great-Britain, 
who were peers of Scotland at 
the time of the union, are ſup- - 
poſed to be incapable of receiv- 
ing of any patent of honour 
from the crown, by virtue where- 
of they may be intitled to the 
privileges of ſitting and voting 
in parliament, and ſitting on the 
trial of peers; Which we con- 
ceive, is repugnant to the fourth 
article of the union, which de- 
clares the privileges and advan- 
tages, which do or may belong 
to the ſubjects of either king- 
dom, except where it is other- 
uiſe expreſsly agreed in thoſe ar- 
ticles, in which, we apprehend, 
there is no ſuch proviſion. 24 


4. Becauſe the duke of Queenſ- 4 


berry in all reſpects in the ſame 


cCaſe, as the duke of Hamilton, 
Was introduced, ſat, and voted 
in this houſe, in matters of the 
higheſt importance, in two ſe- 
veral parliaments, as duke of 
Dover, * virtue of a patent | 


promiſes of maintaining her prerogative, either in an united or 
This made the miniſters reſolve on e 


paſted Knee . union; ; and, in 


conſequence of ſuch fitting and 


voting, his vote in the election 


of peers of Scotland was rejett. 


ed; and, as a further conf. 
ney thereof, the marquis of 


Lothian was removed from his 


ſeat in this houſe, which he had 


an undeniable title to, if the 
duke of Queenſberry's patent, 
as duke of Dover, had not given 
him a title to fit and vote in this 


houſe, 
. Becauſe, b this tl 


the peers of Scotland are reduced 

to a worſe condition in ſome re- 
ſpecis, than the meaneſt or moſt 
criminal ſubjects. 


6. Becauſe we conceive, FA 
reſolution may be conſtrued to 


be a violation of the treaty be- 
tw cen the two nat tions. 


| e 
Ormond, 
2 Balmerino, 
Clarendon. 
Oxford and Mortimer, 
Boyle, > | 
Kelſyth, 
Rivers, 
.  Blantyres, 
_ Hunſdon, 
Pallet, 
Harcourt, 
O. S. Hume, 
r 
Loudun, 
Oſborne, 
RO 
ar. 
Orkpey.. . 
method 
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method to let the peers, and indeed the whole world fee, 1711. 
that they would have that houſe kept in a conſtant depend- wy 
ence on the court, by creating ſuch a number of peers at 

once, as ſhould. give them an unqueſtionable majority. . 
In the mean time an affair of no leſs importance was A bill again# 
brought into the houſe of peers. The occaſional conformi- occaſional 5 
: ty bill, having miſcarried three times, lay dormant for ſeven * HL. | 
years, till it was at this time revived by the earl of Not- Burnet, | 
b tingham, who told thoſe, with whom he now joined, 
Fo that he was but one man come over to them, un- 

F leſs he could carry a bill to that purpoſe : but, if they 

would give way to that, he hoped he ſhould be able to 

bring many to concur with them in other things. They 

yielded this the more eaſily, becauſe they knew, that the 

court had offered to the high men in the houſe of commons, 

to carry any bill they thould deſire in that matter. The 

earl of Nottingham promiſed to draw it with all poſſible 

temper. It was thus prepared, that all perſons in places of 
profit and truſt, and all the common-council-men in cor- 
porations, who ſhould be at any meeting for divine worſhip _ 

F (where there were above ten perſons more than the family) 

m which the Common Prayer was not uſed, or where the 

| queen and princeſs Sophia were not prayed for, ſhould upon 
conviction forfeit their place of truſt, or profit, the witneſles 

making oath within ten days, and the proſecution bein 

within three months after the offence; and ſuch perſons 

were to continue incapable of any employment, till they 

ſhould depoſe, that for a whole year together they had 

been at no conventicle. The bill likewiſe enacted, that 

the toleration ſhould remain inviolable in all time to 

come; and that, if any perſoa ſhould be brought into 
trouble for not having obſerved the rules that were pre- 
ſeribed by the act, that firſt granted the toleration, all ſuch 
proſecution ſhould ceaſe, upon their taking the oath pre- 
icrived by that act: and a teacher in any one country was 

by the bill qualified to ſerve in any licenſed meeting in any 
bart of England; and, by another clauſe, all, who were 

| concerned in the practice of the law in Scotland, were re- 

| quired to take the abjuration in the month of June next. 
his bill was brought into the houſe of lords on the 15th of 

5 December, aud, no, oppoſition being made to it, they paſſed _ 

tit in three days, and ſent it down to the commons, who 
bead it immediately the firſt time, and gave it a ſecond read- 

ing the next day; and on the 20th of December, a petition _ 
being offered to the houſe in behalf of the Dutch and French 
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the reſtraints laid by? 
gregations: the. petition was rejected. After which the 


by thoſe, on whom they depended. 
the whigs made for their eaſineſs in this matter, was, that 


THE HISTORY 
proteſtant churches, praying they might be excepted frgn 
upon Engliſh diſſenting con. 


commons, in a committee of the whole houſe (which that 


. morning was very thin) made ſeveral amendments to the 
bill, particularly the addition of a penalty on the offender gf 


forty pounds, which was to be given to the informer. 
Theſe amendments being immediately reported and agree 
to, the bill was ſent back to the peers, who the ſame dar 


ſent down a meſſage to the commons, to acquaint them, 
they had agreed to theſe amendments (2 
were made on the fate of this bill, which had formerly been 
ſo much conteſted, and was ſo often rejected by the lords, and 
now went through both houſes in ſo ſilent a manner, with- 


2). Great reflection, 


out the leaſt oppoſition. Some of the diſſenters complained 
much, that they were thus forſaken by their friends, td 


whom they had truſted ; and the court had agents among 


them, to inflame their reſentments, ſince they were ſacrificed 
All the excule, that 


they gave way to it, to try how far the yielding it might go 


towards quieting the fears of thoſe, who ſeemed to think 


that the church was ſtill in danger, till that act paſied, and 


thereby to engage theſe to concur with them in thoſe 1 im- 


Fe matters, chat mies e come e before them (a). 


R % 6.a 


8 9 „ * 


rical additions, ſays, on this 


occaſton : 


(2) The diſſenters (ſayͤs years excluton from the e public 
Boyer ) being Jultly alarmed *© churches, by the act of uni- 
at this bill, did, the ſame + formity, during the one half 
morning, make application to * of which they were expoſ. _ t9 
the earl of Oxford, lord high- great rigours and i've 

treaſurer, humbly beſeeching though, during the ce er he i, 


A 


his lordſhip to uſe his powerful they have had more liberty, 
intereſt to prevent the paſſing are the poor diſſenters excluc-| 

of it: but though his lordſhip, * ed the ſervice of the ſtate. 80 
with moſt of his family, had, far are we from any hopes of 4 
for the greateſt part of his life, © coalition, aich has been 10 
joined in communion with the often talked of, that nothing 
preſbyterians; yet, on this oc-= will do but an entire ſubmiſlion. 

caſion, he thought fit to ſacri- * Conſciences truly ſcrupulous 

fice his religious principles to may indeed ſtill have their l. 
his political views; and ſo the © berty : but they, that would 


diſſenters were wad in the be capable of any places of 


lurch.“ profit or truſt, muſt quit the 

(a) Dr. n in his hiſto- meetings aſter March 25, 1712: 
© and they, that in all times "ard 
* 


| changes adhered. to the true 
| | yntercs 


Thus, after fifty 


on the 22d of December, the queen <P indifpoſed, 1711. 1 
the lord-keeper and the lord-preſident, and other lords . 


| 

| 

were commiſſioned to pals the land-tax bill for four ſhillings . Witt | 
in the pound, which was ready for the royal aſſent, with jou;n to the 1 
the bill againſt occaſional conformity. After which, the 24th of a. i 
| commons adjourned to the 14th of January, which was WET” ä 
long receſs at ſo critical a tine. {1 


addreſs to the queen, defiring, That her majeſty would 
© be pleaſed to give inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, to 


4 « faction, and for rendering the peace more ſccure and laſt- 8 „ wi 
© ing, which could only be effected by a general guaranty 


to this, was to ſhew that it was needleſs, ſince it was al- 
might, in order to their ſatisfaction, ſend to examine their 


inſtructions. To this, it Was anſwered, that the offering 
ſuch an addreſs would ſatisfy the plenipotentiaries, in exe- 


her miniſters. _ 1 


5 Malbo- b | | | 
was diſcharged from all his employments. In order to this, 50. — 
5 al the methods, that malice. and W could invent, were ov! of all bis”. 448 
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Before the lords adjourned, a motion was made 5 the The lords 1 
duke of Devonſhire, for leave to bring in a bill to give the acdreſs 


about the 4M 1 | 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, the peace. 


precedence of all peers ; which was granted, and To was Pr. H. L, ud | 
likely to meet with no oppoſition. The earl of Nottingham | 


moved next, that, before their receſs, they ſhould make an 


© conſult with the miniſters of the allies in Holland, before ODER | '1 
< the opening of the congreſs, that they might concert lage 1. 1408 
C neceſſary meaſures to preſerve a ſtrict union amongſt ms: [7408 


all, the better to obtain the great end propoſed by her ma- 


« iefty, for procuring to them all juft and reaſonable ſatiſ- 


=_ 
of the terms of the peace to all the allies, and of the pro- _ —— | 
© teſtant ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms, as ſettled by act of 

parliament.“ All the oppoſition, which the court made 


ready ordered; and the lord-treaſurer ſaid, that the lords . | 


cuting their inſtructions. The court moved, theſe _—_ 128 
might be put into the addreſs, in caſe her majeſty had not „ 
already given ſuch orders ;* which being agregd to, the 
addreſs was preſented on the 27th of December, and the 
lords adjourned no longer than to the 2d of January, which, 

as well as the addreſs, was no {mall ſurprize to the queen 


During the receſs it was, "ia the duke of Malborugh The duke of 


R 5 —— — ʒ — 
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rough turn C 1 


1 
employ- | HY 


: ments on 24 
q g intereſt of weir country, . 45 n may have odier choughts pretence of 158 
2 be publicly branded. Perhaps © of this matter, than while in bribery. 1 
ite time may comes, | when \per- | c the heat of action. 10 Pr. Hi. C. 1 
V * | = | uſed Bonnet. | „ 
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1711. uſed to make him appear criminal. But the diſcoveries made 
— by the commiſſioners for examining the public accounts, 


ſame ſervice. 


were made the immediate cauſe of his diſgrace. Sir Solo- 
mon Medina, a Jew, concerned in the contract for furniſh. 


ing bread to the army in Flanders, made a preſent yearly to 
the duke of Marlborough of between five or fix thouſand 
pounds. 
preſent, as a perquiſite to ſupport his dignity, and to enable 
him to procure intelligence. 
ſand pounds a year more to the duke of Marlborough for the 
King William had alſo agreed, that two and 
a half per cent. ſhould be deducted out of the pay of the 
foreign troops, which amounted to fifteen thouſand pounds. 
This the queen had by a warrant appointed the duke of 
Marlborough to receive on the ſame account. 
The duke having heard, while he was beyond ſea, that 
the commiſſioners had diſcovered the preſent made him by 
the Jew, ſent them a letter, on the loth of November, 
N. S. from the Hague, wherein he owned the whole matter 
to be true; and added, he had applied theſe ſums to the 
procuring good intelligence, to which, next to the bleſſing 
of God on the bravery of the troops, their conſtant ſuc- 
cedſſes were owing. This did not ſatisfy the commiſſioners; 
but, though no complaints were brought from the army of 
their not being conſtantly ſupplied with good bread, yet 
they ſaw here ſwas matter to raiſe a clamour againſt the 
duke, which they chiefly aimed at. 
miſſioners reported theſe things to the houſe of commons, 
on the 21ſt of December, the day before their receſs (which 
report was referred to the 17th of January) and the next 
day, purſuant to an order of the houſe, Mr. Shippen, one 
of the commiſſioners, laid before them: Firſt, the depoſi- 
tion of Sir Solomon de Medina, knight, proving great ſums | 
of money taken by his grace John duke of Marlborough, 
and others, 
on account of the contracts for ſupplying bread and bread- 
waggons to her majeſty's forces in the Low-Countries. 
Secondly, captain William Preſton's depoſition about fo- 


The general of the ſtates, it ſeems, had the like 


The queen ordered ten thou- 


Adam Cardonnel, eſquire, his grace's ſecretary, 


| 2 rage in North-Britain. Upon this the duke of 5 


letter, which he had writ in vindication of himſelf to th. 
5 commiſſioners, was, by his order or contrivance, publica 
in the Daily Courant of the 27th of December. This letter 
having made an impreſſion in his favour on the minds of 


; many perſons, the xeport of the commiſſioners Was, 57 Wo 
| 0. 


Accordingly the com- 


"a 
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of anſwer, printed at large two days after (b); and the next 
day, the 3oth of December, the queen declared in council, 


(b) The ſubſtance of the re- 


; port and the duke's letter, were 


as follow: That it appeared by 
the depoſition of Sir Solomon 
de Medina, the preſent con- 
tractor, and by the accounts of 


Antonio Alvarez Machado, who 
had been contractor before him, 
that, from the year 1702 to the 


year 1711, both included, the 
duke of Marlborough had re- 


ceived, upon account of the 
contracts for bread and bread- 


waggons, the ſum of ſix hun- 
dred and ſixty-four thouſand, 


eight hundred and fifty - one 


c 

6 

c 

c 

c 

0 

4 

E 

6 

0 

c 

6 

c 

« guilders, and eight ſtivera, 
which amounted to ſixty- three 
5 
E 
4 
« 
4 
5 
c 
0 
c 
« 
f 
7 
« 
C 
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thouſand, nine hundred and 


nine pounds, three ſhillings, 
and ſeven pence. That, ſome 
time after this evidence was 
given, they received, by the 
hands of james Craggs, eſq; a 
letter from the duke of Marl- 
borough, deſiring the commiſ- 
ſioners, That, when they made 
their report, they would lay 
ſome facts before the parlia- 


ment in a true light. That they 


thought they could not better 
do him juſtice, than in his own 
words: e ***V 
Gentlemen, 

| Se. 


_ © Having been informed, upon 
my arrival here yeſterday, that 


Sir Solomon Medina had ac- 
quainted you with my having 
received ſeveral ſums of money 
from him, that it may make 


KAGAN A&A 


N 


Hague, Nov, 


the leſs impreſſion upon you, I 
would loſe no time in letting 
you know, that this is no more 


c That 


„than what has always been al- 
© lowed as a perquilite to the ge- 
© neral or commander in chief of 


© the army in the Low-Countries, 


both before the revolution and 
ſince; and I do aſſure you, a 
the ſame time, that whatever 
* ſums 1 have received, on that 
account, have conſtantly been 
applied for the ſervice of the 
public, in keeping ſecret cor- 
_ © reſpondence, and getting intel- 
© ligence of the enemies motions _ 
and deſigns; and it has fallen 
© {o Mort, that I take leave to 


* acquaint you with another arti- 


cle that has been applied to the 


* ſame uſe, and which ariſes from 


her majeity's warrant, whereof 
the incloſed is a cop, though 
this does not properly relate to 
the public accounts, being a 
free gift from the foreign 
troops. You will have obſerv- 


* ed, by the ſeveral eſtabliſh- | 


© ments, that, before the late 
* king's death, when the parlia- 


ment voted forty-thouſand men 
for the quota of England in the 
Low- Countries, twenty - one 


© thouſand fix hundred and twelve 
were to be foreigners, and the _ 
© reſt Engliſh; for the laſt they 
gave ten thouſand pounds a 
year for intelligence, and other 
_ © contingencies, without account; 


© but his majelty being ſenſible, 5 


« by the experience of the laſt 


« war, that this ſum would not 3 
* any way anſwer that ſervice, 


LEZ 


and being unwilling to apply _ 
for any more to the parliament, 

© he was pleaſed to order, that 
© the foreign troops ſhould con- 
tribute two and a half per cent. 
towards 
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b That, being informed an information againſt the duke of 


towards it; and I being chen 
his ambaſſador and commander 
in chief abroad, he directed me 
_ © to propoſe it to them, with 


an aſſurance, that they ſnould 


a a 6G 6 an 
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£ have no other ſtoppage made | Da 
from their ay. This they rea- 
C. dily agreed to; and her ma- 


a 


jeſty was afterwards pleaſed: to 
confirm it by her warrant, upon 


uſe it was intended for; and. it 
has accordingly been applied, 


great meaſure, attribute moſt 
of the advantages of the war 


the help of this money. And 


before you, and that I hope 
you will allow, I have ſerved 
my queen and count 


may ſee this neceſſ ary and im- 
< portant part of the war has 


4 ation, you: will be tenfible th 


my acquainting her with the 


from time to time, for intelli- 
< gence and ſecret ſervice, with 
fuch ſucceſs, that, next to the 
© blefling of God on the bravery 


of our troops, we may, in a 


in this country to the r 
and good advices procured with 


now, gentlemen, as I have laid 


the whole matter very fairly © and a half per cent. out of all 


© monies payable to, and for the 
3 ſaid troops, as well for their 
ry with 
that zeal and faithfulneſs which 
becomes an honeſt man, the 
© favour am to intreat of you, 
is, that, when you make your 
report to the parliament, you 
© will lay this part before them 
in its true light, fo as that they 


A «a 8 


9 Marlborough. \ was laid before the houſe of — by 


the 


« ſervice on this fide has 1 
4. carried on with all the œco- 


nomy and good huſbandry chat 
« was poſſible. Iam, 


Gentlemen, 
our moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 


 ManunoroUon, 


"Navy R. 
* « Right truſty and elt ws 


0 beloved couſin and counſellor, 
we preet you well. Whereas, 
© puriuant to the direction you 
have received in that behalf, 
© you have agreed, with the per- 
©* {ons authorized to treat with 
« you, for the taking into our 
© ſervice a certain number of fo- 
© reign troops, to act in conjunc- | 
tion with the forces of our al- 
© hes, that there be reſerved tro 


pay and entertainment, as on 
any other account, towards de- 


fray ing ſuch extraordinary con- 
( tingent expences relating to 
them, as cannot otherwiſe be 
provided for. 


190 


Now, we do | 
hereby approve and confirm al 
ſuch agreements as you have, 


© or may hereaſter make, for re- 


"WF ſerving the ſaid two and a half 
been provided for, and carried 


< on, without any other expence 
to the public than the ten thou- 
© ſand pounds a year; and I 
© flatter myſelf, that, when the 
3 accounts of the army in Flan- 
 * Gers come under your ee 


per cent. accordingly; and do 
„ likewiſe hereby authorize and 
direct the pay-maſter-generel 


© of our forces for the time > being, 


or his deputy, to make the {ad 

deduction of two and a half per 

cent. purſuant thereunto, out 

of all monies he mall be di: yl | 
| bo 
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« the commiſſioners of the public accounts, ſhe thought fit 
to diſmiſs him from all his — TIN that the matte 
- Ent -- 


ed to iſſue, for the uſe, of the 


foreign troops in our pay, and 


; thereupon to pay over the ſame, 
© from time to time, according 
to ſuch warrants, and in ſuch 


« proportions as you ſhall direct, 


for which this ſhall be to you, 


. © and to all others whom it may 


concern, a ſufficient warrant 


and direction. 


7 Given at our court at St. 
© James's, this ſixth day 
of July, 1702, and in 
the firſt year of our 5 


c reign. 
By her majelly's Steed, 
C. HE DOES. 


FE. Toe our right truſty and right : 
_ © well-beloved couſin and 


«- counſellor, John earl of 


Marlborough, our ambaſ- 
© ſador extraordinary and 
_ © plenipotentiary to the ſtates * 
4 general of the United Pro- 
vinces, and captain- gene- 


iS ral of our land forces. : 


| That on this letter and war- 
rant they obſerved, © That, fo far 
as they had been capable of 
being informed, the great ſums, 
annually paid to the duke on 
account of the contracts for 
bread, could never be eſteemed 
legal or warrantable perquiſites: 
that any * 
other Engliſh general in the 
Low- Countries, or elſewhere, 
ever claimed or received ſuch 


nor did they find, 


pperquiſites; and, if any inſtance 
fſhould be produced, they ap- 


prehended it would be no juſti · 
fication of it, becauſe the pub- 


5 * is or * the troops, mult neceſ- 


% PII 4 2 * 2 
K «a © *®. 


* « farily Gaffer, i in arogertion to 

every ſuch perquiſite ; and how 

- agreeable this practice was to 
that eeconomy, with which the 
ſervice in Flanders was ſaid to 

be carried on, remained yet to 

cc 


be explained. That the great 


© caution and ſecrecy, with which 


* this money was conſtantly re- 


count, had declared on oath, 


that he never knew or heard 
of any ſuch perquiſite, till the 
late rumour of Sir Solomon de 
Medina's evidence before the 
That, by the 


commiſſioners. 


* ceived, gave reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that it was not thought a juſti- 
fable perquiſite; for Mr. Car- 
© donnel, the duke's ſecretary, | 
and auditor of the bread-ac- 


435 


1711. 


contracts for bread and bread- f 


contractors; 
care that the terms of theſe 
contracts were duly performed; 


tions to be made from allow- 


ance to the contractors: and, 
whether in ſuch circumſtance, 
he could receive any gratuity 


or pe quiſite from the contrac- 


determine. 


tors, without a breach of his 
truſt, they did not preſume to 
That the general 


waggons, the general appeared 
to be the ſole check on the 
he was to take 


might with equal reaſon claim 


as for thoſe of the bread and 


a perquiſite for every other 
contractor relating to the army, 


bread-waggons; but his grace 


4 
4 
c 
c 
« 
0 
4 
4 
6 
c 
£ 
c 
© he was to judge of all deduc- 
4 
c 
a 
* 
0 
c 
* 
c 
* 
6 
c 
6 
« 
6 


being ſilent as to this, the com- 
miſſioners ought to ſuppoſe ge 

© had not received any ſuch al- 
© lowance,” 


of two and a half per cent. from 


As to the deduction 


E e 3 the 
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1711. © might take an impartial examination.“ This declaration 
| va was entered in the council-books ; and the day following 


, 


| the foreign troops, the commiſ- 


fioners obſerved : That the 
s warrant for it had been kept 


© dormant for nine years, and 
© the deduction concealed ſo long 
from the knowledge of par- 


© hament; for which his grace 
© had not aſſigued ſufficient rea- 


© ſons. That the calling it a 
© free gift was inconſiſtent with 


© the words of the warrant, which 


_ © exprels an agreement, and with 
that part of his grace's letter, 
© which took notice, that he, 
* being ambaſſador and general, 
* ſtipulated for this very ſtop- 


6 page by the late king's order. 


© 'That therefore they were of 
by opinion, that a deduction, ſo 
made, was public money, and 
ought to be accounted for in 


lic money. That the ten thou- 


the contingencies of the army, 
was at firſt intended by parlia- 
ment for the ſervice of forty 


tion; and was ſo far from hav- 
ing always been thought ex- 
_ © empt from account, as the 
_ © duke had ſuggeſted, that, in 
_ © a privy-ſeal, dated March 5, 


1706, there was a clauſe to re- 


TT ITO OO. 


my 


leaſe and diſcharge the duke of 
Marlborough from a ſum of 
© ſeven thouſand, fuur hundred 
© and ninety-nine pounds, nine 
© teen ſhillings and ten pence, | 
part of this money; which 


© thewed, he would otherwiſe 


© have been accountable for it. 


But that they no where met 
© with any mention of this de- 
5 duction of two and a half per 


PR KA X NR 
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the ſame manner as other pub- 


ſand pounds granted yearly for 


STORY 


cent. and therefore preſumed, 
the reaſon why it had never 
been brought to an account, 


whether, admitting it to be ſo, 


* 


ment, had been regularly made? 
That the warrant directed that 


N 


it ſhould be ſtopped in the 
hands of the paymaſter, or his 
* deputy, and iſſued thence by 

* the duke's order only. But 
this method did not appear, by 
© the pay-maſter's accounts, to 

have been at all purſued ; ſo 

far otherwiſe that the payments 
* to the foreign troops were al- 
ways made complete, and their 


« receipts always taken in full, 


without any notice of a deduc- 
thouſand men, without diſtinc- 


tion. That when any part of 


the ten thouſand pounds, con- 
- tingent money, was drawn out 
of the paymaſter's hands, for 
* any ſecret ſervice, the gene- 


* rals warrant, and his ſecre- 


_* tary's 1eceipts, were the pay- 
© maſter's vouchers. But that 
Mr. Cardonnel, as he declared 
* on oath, never gave any re- 
ceipt for any part of that two 
© and a half per cent. nor did 


Mr. Bridges, as he alſo de- 
© clared on oath, ever ſee any 
Warrant for that purpoſe, or 


know any thing, as paymaſter | 
general, of this deduction. That 
..+* ir Mr. Sweet, at — | 


was, what his grace ſuggeſted, 
_ © that. he never conſidered it as 
public money. In the next 
© place, the commiſſioners ſub- 

| mitted it to the houſe, whether 
the warrant, produced to juſ- _ 
tify this deduction, was legal, 
and duly counterſigned ? or, 


either the ſtoppage, or the pay- 


F FENG AND: 
it was notified to the duke, by a letter under her own hand, 
« That her intention was to reſume all the employments ſhe 
had intruſted him with; complaining, at the ſame time, 
© of the treatment ſhe had met with.” This appears from 
the duke's anſwer, which he ſent by the counteſs of Sunder- 


98. one of his e : 


Madam, 


I am very ſenſible of the honour your majeſty does me, 

in diſmifling me from your ſervice by a letter of your own | 

© hand; though I find by it, that my enemies have been 
able to prevail with your majeſty to do it in the manner 


© that is moſt injurious to me. 


&inveteracy againſt me” had not been more powerful with 


CY * 


+ had taken upon himſelf to 
| © tranſa& the diſpoſition of his 
' _* two anda half per cent. with 
© the duke of Marlborough, the 
_ © commiſſioners were of opinion, 
that he ought to have tranſ- 
' © mitted conſtant accounts of it 
« to Mr. Bridges, whoſe agent 


© he only was; and not to have 


© negotiated ſo large ſums of 
public money in ſo clandeſtine 

© a manner. That, by the war- 
this deduction was re- 
© ſerved for the defraying extra- 


. 


ordinary contingent expences 


* of the troops, from whom it 


Was ſtopped; and, if the whole 


© had been employed in ſecret 


8 * correſpondence and intelli- 


« gence, there muſt have been 


* lome negle& of the other ſer- 
© vices, for which it was origi- 


© nally defigned : and ſuch a dil- 


* Poſition, being in no {fort au- 
_ © thorized by the warrant, was a 
* miſapplication of it. 


tion was pretended to have 
been applied, was always in- 
25 cluded in the ten thouſand _ 


5 5 . NS 


> "Bs © my OW 3500 
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Beſides, 
the commiſſioners apprehend- 
dae, that the article for ſecret 

1 ſervice, to which this deduc- 


- A „ KA „ „ K „ * 


them, than the conſideration of your majeity' J honour and | 


pounds e nd for 
the contingencies of the army; 
and, if fo, the whole remained 


on a computation, made from 
the whole ſum of eleven mil- 
lions, two hundred ninety-four 


thouſand, fix hundred and fifty 
nine pounds, four ſhillings, 


by Great-Britain, to, and for 
all the foreign forces, ſince the 
23d day of December, 1701, 
- amounted to two 
eighty-two thouſand three hun- 
dred ſixty- ſix pounds, nine 
ſhillings, and ſeven pence. And 
on a computation made from 
the ſum of ſeven millions, one 
hundred and ſeven thouſand, 
eight hundred ſeventy - three 
pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and 
eleven pence halfpenny, paid 
to, and for the foreign forces, 
ſince the time aforeſaid (ex- 
cluſive of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal) amounted to one 


thouſand, fix hundred ninety- 
2255 eu e 


And, if their malice and _ 


to de accounted for; which, 


and a penny halfpenny, paid 


hundred 


hundred ard ſeventy- ſeven 


five pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, __ 
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© juſtice, they would not have influenced you to impute the 
occaſion of my diſmiſſion to a falſe and malicious infinua- 
tion contrived by themſelves, and made public, when there 
was no opportunity for me to give in my anſwer; which, 
they muſt needs be conſcious, would fully detect the fal- 
ſhood and malice of their aſperſions, and not leave them 
that handle for wanne your e to ſuch extremities 
againſt me. 
But I am much more concerned at an expreſſion | in your 
majeſty's letter, which ſeems to complain of the treatment 
you had met with. I know not how to underſtand that 
word, nor what conſtruction to make of it. I know I 
have always endeavoured to ſerve your majeſty faithfully | 
and zealoufly through a great may undeſerved mortiſica- 
tions. But if your majeſty docs intend by that expreſhon, 
to find fault with my not coming to the cabinet council, 1 
am very free to acknowledge, that my duty to your ma- 
jeſty and my country would not give me leave to join in 
the counſel of a man, who, in my opinion, puts your ma- 
jeſty upon all manner of extremities. And it is not m 
opinion only, but the opinion of all mankind, that the 
friendſhip of France muſt needs be deſtructive to your ma- 
jetty, there being in that court a root of enmity irre- 
concileable to your majeſty* s government, and the reli- 
gion of theſe kingdoms. I wiſh your majeſty may never 
find the want of o faithful a ſervant, as I have always en- 
deavoured to approve myſelf to Neu, J am, with the 
greateſt duty and ſubmiſſion, „ 
8 Madam, . 
85 Your majeſty 5 ey” aut, 
and obedient mae: 
| Marz.oroUGH.' : 


The e of the duke of Marlborough was thought 


D 


very extraordinary, after ſuch long and eminent ſervices ; 
and was fo little expected, that thoſe, who looked for 

5 precedents, could find none fince the diſgrace of Beliſa- 

. _rius in Juſtinian's time. The only thing pretended to ex- 
cuſe it was, his being Shane as the head of thoſe, who 

: - ped the peace, on which we court ſeemed to ſet their 


A reſo ution | 
© ay remove 
the duke cf 
Somerxſet, 


put off, 


-” 


hearts, 


The duk ze of Satnerſet continuing to oppoſe he ſchemes 
of the new miniſters, it was alto reſolved, in a conſultation 


about the middle of December, to remove him. But che 
great friendſhip between the queen and his ducheſs (who 


0 F E NGL AN D. 


Was groom of the ſtole, 


(0) However to ſhew their re- 
ſentment to the duke for oppo- 
ſing their meaſures, a pamphlet 


(ſaid to be penned bY 40rd -keeper 
Advice 
to the October club) was 
publiſhed, wherein he and his 
ducheſs are both abuſed and in- 


Harcourt, and called, 


ſulted. It is there ſaid, It 


1 would have been a maſter-piece 


_ © of prudence, in this caſe, to 


« ever-attempted, is now too 
late to inquice. All accom- 


« modation was rendered deſpe- 


_ © rous, for that ſituation of af - 
fairs, and, I am told, was not 


5 approved by a certain great 
« miniſter * 


united with thoſe of a wife, 


he might be ſure of her utmoſt 


© endeavours for his protection, 


though the never loved nor 


_ © eſteemed him. The danger of 

«© loſing power, favour, profit, 
and a ſhelter from domeſtic ty- 
© ranny, were ſtrong incitements 
to ſir up a working brain, 
early practiſed! in all the arts of — 


' intriguing.” 


his pamphlet is "ately re- 

printed in Vol. VII. of Swift's 
Miſcellanies, to which is prefixed | 

2 preface, ſetting forth : * That 
about the year, when ber late ; 

_* majeſty, of bleſſed memory, 
; Fog proper to > Fang her 


3 


have made a friend of an ene- 
* my: but, whether it were 


6 


6 

6 

0 

& 

0 

E 

0 

6 It was obvious to 
« ſuppoſe, that. in a particular, 
* where the honour and intereſt 
of a + huſband were ſo cloſely 
. 

6 

o 

0 

« 

« 

« 

* 

o 

« 

6 


and firſt lady of the bed- chamber) 1711. 
| n that nen from A then EN in PR (e). 


he 


0 miniſtry, 404 brought i in Mr. 


Harley, Mr. St. John, Sir 


Simon Harcourt, and ſome 


© Others, the firſt of theſe being 


© made an earl and lord-treaſu- 
rer, he was ſoon after blamed 
© by his friends, for not making 
a general ſweep of all the 
Whigs, as the latter did of 
their adverſaries upon her ma- 
C jeſty's death, when they cane 
At that time a 


4 


into power. 
great number of parliament- 
men, amounting to above two 


£ 


this part, that they formed 


c 


power, ſo that they might 


- 

c 

C 

(5 

4 | 
© make a quicker diſpatch, in- The lord- | 
removing all the whip leaven treaſurer. 
from the employments they + The duke 
« ſtill poſſeſſed. To prevent the and ducheſs 

« ill conſequences of this dſcon- of N | 
tent among ſo many worthy | bs 
members, the reſt of the mi- 

« niftry joined with the trea- 

« ſurer, partly to pacify, and 
0 
0 
. 
4 
c 
0 
0 
6 
c 
c 
. 
0 
6 


others, which Were not ſo 


hundred, grew ſo warm upon 


*. the flawneſs of the treaſurer in 
rate, by an unlucky proceed- 


ing ſome months ago at Wind- 
Eo ſor, which was a declaration 
© of war too frank and gene- 


themſelves into a body, under 
the name of the October club, 
and had many meetings, to 
conſult upon ſome methods, 
that might ſpur on thoſe in 


partly to divide thoſe, wo 

were in greater haſte than mo- 

« derate men thought convenient. 
It was well known, that the 
ſuppoſed author met a conſi- 17 Harcourt, ; 
derable number of this club in 5 
a public houſe, where he con- 
vinced them very plainly of 

© the treaſurer's ſincerity, with _ 

many of thoſe ve.y reaſons, 

which are urged in the follow- 

ing diſcourſe, beſides ſome 


er 5 | 


| 
| 

| 
3 
1 


#+ 8 
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The duke was not removed till the 26th of January, and, 


though endeavours were uſed to the contrary, his ducheſs 
Was by the queen continued 1 in her places, which ſhe offered 
to reſign. 


The duke of Marlborough 8 dilgiace was attended wich 


other removes, and made way for ſeveral promotions. 
The duke of Ormond, with the firſt regiment of foot-guards, 
was appointed commander in chief of all the forces in 


Great Britain, and ſoon after, upon the elector of Han- 


5 proper to appear at that time 
in print. The treaſurer alledg- 


5 © ed in his defence, that ſuch a 


© aſſured, 


1 K 6 A „ a LE 5 a A K a K _ 6 e 5 A a a an aA M M A 


treatment would not conſiſt 


beſtowed, which required ſkill 
and practice: that ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, who poſſeſſed them, 


loyal to her majeſty, had 


recommendations. Thus, the 
earl proceeded in procuring 


greſs was made in removals, 
Rand till thoſe, who were leaſt 


or, by dividing them, the 


« whole affair dropped. During 
this difficulty, we have been 
that the following 


had been long verſed, very 


never been violent party-men, 

and were ready to fall into all 
_ © honeſt meaſures for the ſervice 
of their queen and country. 
But however, as offices be- 
came vacant, he would hum- _ 
bly recommend to her majeſty | 
ſuch gentlemen, whoſe prin- 
ciples, with regard both to 
church and fate, his friends 
would approve of, and he 
would be ready to accept their 


employments for thoſe, who 
deſerved them by their honeſ- 

ty, and abilities to execute 
them. However, the gentle- 
men of this club Kill continued 
uneaſy, that no quicker pro- 


violent, began to ſoften a little, 


f diſcourſe was very ale : 
« publiſhed, with great ſucceſs, 


c Sewing the difficulties, that 


the earl of Oxford lay under, 
with prudence, becauſe there” and his real deſire, that all 
were many employments to be- 


and ſafety, as well as for the 


ſucceſſion in the houſe of Han- 
over, if the queen ſhould hap- 


pen to die without iſſue.“ 


The principal members of the 
October club, who met at the 
Bell- Tavern in Weſtminſter, were 
e's | | 


: Tok Aillaby, | 
Francis Anneſley, _ 
William Bromley, | 
Robert Byerley, 
Henry Campion, 
Charles Czlar, --- 
Sir Robert Davers, © 
Charles Eversfield, 
Ralph Freeman, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
John Hungerford, 
Sir Juſtinian Iſham, 
George Lockhart, 
Sir Roger Moſtyn, 
Sir John Packington, 
Francis Scobel, 3 
William Shippen, 8 
Sir Thomas Thorold, 2 
John Trevani a 3 
Sir William bidoeke, 
Sir r William Windham. 
over 5 
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3 in employment ſhould 
e true loyal churchmen, zea- 
© Tous for her majeſty's honour 


— my 0 


2 22 0 


= 0 
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OF ENGLAND: 


| over's refuſal- to command the queen's forces in F landers, 


derland and the lady Rialton, two of the duke of Marlbo- 


rough's daughters, reſigned their places of ladies of the bed- 


chamber. 


The miniſters, finding the majority of che houſe of lere Tacke nee 


could not be brought to favour ther deſigns, reſolved to Baus = 


make an experiment, which none of our princes had ven- 


44 
1711. 
captain- general of all her forces at home and abroad. The — 
earl Rivers was made maſter- general of the ordnance, and 
colonel of the royal regiment of horſe- guards. The duke 
of Beaufort was appointed captain of the band of penſion- 
ers, and brigadier Hill lieutenant of the Tower, in the 
room of lieutenant- general Cadogan. The counteſs of Sun- 


tured on in former times. A reſolution was taken up v wy : 


ſuddenly of making twelve peers all at once, which was 


accordingly done on the laſt day of December, by calling 


up by writ to the houſe of lords James lord Compton, 


_ eldeſt fon to the ear] of Northampton, and Charles lord 
Bruce, eldeſt fon to the earl of Aileſbury ; and creating dy. - 
patent ten new peers of Great-Britain ; George Hay, or 


lord Duplin, of the kingdom of Scotland, the lord-trea- 


ſurer's ſon-in-law, baron Hay of Bede arden in the county 


FE of Hereford ; the lord viſcount Windſor of Ireland, baron 


- Montjoy, of the iſle of Wight, in the county of Southamp- = 


ton; Henry Paget, ſon to the lord Paget, baron Burton, 


of Burton, in the county of Stafford; Sir Thomas Manſel, 


baron Manſel, of Margam, in the county of Glamorgan 5 


Sir Thomas Willoughby, baron Middleton, of Middleton, 


in the county of Warwick; Sir Thomas Trevor, baron 


Trevor, of Bromham, in the county of Bedfo d; George 5 


Granville, baron Lanſdowne, of Biddeford, in the county 


of Devon; Samuel. Maiham, baron Maſham, of Oates, in 


the county of Eſſex; Thomas Foley, baron Foley, of Kid- 
derminſter, in the county of W orcelter ; ; and Allen Bathurſt, 
baron Bathurſt, of Battleſden, in the county of Bedford. 
Sir Miles Wharton had been offered a prerage ; but he 


thought it looked like the ſerving a turn, and that, Whereas 
peers uſed to be made for ſervices, Which they had done, he 


ſhould be made for ſervices to be done by him; and there- 


fore excuſed himſelf from accepting it; and the favourite's 


huſband,” Mr, Maſham, was put in his room. And whereas 
formerly Jefferies had the vanity to be made a peer, while 
| he was chief juſtice, which had not been practiſed for fome 


ages; yet the precedent ſet by him was followed, and 
 $xeyor, chief-jultice of the common | Pleas, was now ad- 


vanced 
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1711. vanced to be a peer. This creation of peers was looked 
oye upon as an undoubted part of the prerogative ; ſo that there 
was no ground in law to oppoſe the receiving the new lords 
into the houſe; nor was it poſſible to raiſe in the antient 
_ peers a ſenſe of the indignity, which was now put upon 


their houſe; fince the court did by this openly declare, 


that they were to be kept in abſolute ſubmiſſion and obe- 
neee - LY a Oey > 


171112. On the ſecond of January the twelve new peers were - 


The queen's introduced into the houſe of lords without any oppoſition ; 
melligeto and, the court-party having by this reinforcement, and by 


Rs the lords to 


- 2djourn dif- the coming up of the Scots lords, got the majority, the 
puted, but houſe acquieſced in the queen's ſullen anſwer to their 
obeyed. late addreſs, importing, That her majeſty thought her 
Burnet. © ſpeech to both houſes would have given ſatisfaction to every 
© body: and, that ſhe had given inſtructions to her plenipo- 


© tentiaries, according to the deſires of that addreſs.” This 


done, the lord-keeper delivered to the houſe a meſſage from 


the queen, That, having matters of great importance to 


communicate to both houſes of parliament, ſhe deſired 
© the lords to adjourn immediately to the 14th, the ſame 
< day, to which the commons had adjourned themſelves. 
This occaſioned a very warm debate. It was ſaid, that the 


queen could not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, | 
when the like meſſage was not ſent to both houſes : that the 


_ pleaſure of the prince in convening, diſſolving, proroguing, 
or ordering the adjournment of parliaments, was always di- 
rected to both houſes, but never to any one houſe, un- 
leſs the ſame intimation was made at the ſame time to the 
other. That the conſequence of this, if allowed, might be 


the ordering one houſe to adjourn, while the other was left 


ſtill to fit ; and this might end in a total disjointing of the 
conſtitution. The reſolution however was carried for ad- 


journing by the weight of the twelve new peers. It is true, 


the odds were thirteen ; but that was, becauſe one of the 


away when the proxies were called for (d). 


(d) This meſſage for adjourn- bate was over, © That, if thoſe 
ing ſeems only to have been ſent © twelve had not been enough, 
to try the ſtrength of both parties, * they would have given them 
Mr. ſecretary St. John having [the whips] another dozen. 
been heard to ſay in the court However, very ſtrong reflections 
of requeſts, as ſoon as the de- were made, both in print and 


peers, who had a proxy, without reflecting on it, went 


8 


ere 1 _* 1 At. —_ 
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ON 1 
The court having received no news of the opening the 1711-12. 4 | | 
_ congreſs, councils were held on Saturday and Sunday the *. | 
12th and 13th of January, in which it was debated, Whe- | 
ther the parliament ſhould fit, or be defired farther to ad- 1 
journ. themſelves? and, it being carried for the adjourn- 1 Wt | 
ment, a meſſage was on the 14th ſent to both houſes, im- | | 
porting, “ That her majeſty fully determined to have been 
« perſonally preſent in parliament that day; but, being pre- 9 k 
ce yented by a ſudden return of her gout, her majeſty, in 4.1.18 
| 


hopes ſhe might, by the bleſſing of God, be able to ſpeak . 
4e. to both her houſes of parliament on Thurſday next, the A 
« 17th of this inſtant January, defired them to adjourn 

« to that wy 9 Both houſes readily . with this 


7. n molt . on 1 
ſtep, many not ſcrupling to ſay, 


That, though the queen had 


an undoubted right to create 


aas many peers as ſhe pleaſed, 


yet her miniſters might be 
* called to an account for advi- 


ſing her to abuſe that right. 


That peace and war were alſo 
the prerogatives of the crown; 
and yet the engaging in a rui- 

nous war, or making a trea- 

cherous peace, are things, 


which no miniſter ever did, 


puniſhed. That the creating 


twelve peers, to ſerve a turn, 
was, in effect, making a houſe 
of peers a property to the 


court, and taking away a ne- 


5 
* 
4 
« 
6 
and eſcaped uncenſured or un- 
6 
6 
6 
6 
. 
gative upon the crown ; which 
6 


would render our liberties pre- 


© carious. That it could not 
be denied, that the new- made 


peers were men of noble for- 
tunes; and that ſome of them 
had fhewn a commendable zeal 


for the preſent eſtabliſhment ; 


+ but who would ſecure us, that 


. hereafter ſuch a number ſhould 5 


; rot be made of men of a quite 
„different character? and, 
ſhort, that this was a prece- 


« tent, which might be made 


oſs * to Inflave the nation, 


and to introduce a popith pre- 


tender, or the popiſh religion. 


c 
* 
6 
© That if in the reign of ſuch 2 
queen this abuſe of the prero- 
« gative was fo much exclaimed 
« againſt, how much greater 
would the cry have been had 
© it been in 2 ſuſpicious reign? 
< whereas now they have an un- 
_ © exceptionable inſtance to pro- 
© duce, to ſilence any clamour 
4 
* 
c 
4 
5 
* 
6 
* 
© 
c 
« 
0 


or noiſe. That it was impoſ- 


fible tor men, who owed ſo 

much to her majeſty for her 

ſhare in the late revolution, to 
oppoſe a prerogative, that had 


and perhaps denied him.” But, 


after all, the ſevereſt reflection 
upon the twelve new peers was 
made by the earl of Wharton, 
who, the ſame day they were 
introduced, when the queſtion 


about adjouring was going to be 


put, aſed one of them, Whe- 

ther they voted by their fore- 
*© man? thereby comparing them 
toa petty Jury. Boyer. 


meſſage ; 


never been di{puted, becauſe 

© never uſed in that manner: 
but had any prince, who had 
merited lefs of his country, 15 
began ſuch a thing, it would, 
no doubt, have been oppoled, 5 
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3711-12 meſſage; but, before the ſame was delivered by Mr. St. 


John to the commons, they ordered their ſpeaker to iſſue out 
_ writs, for the electing nine members in the room of thoſe 


called up to the houſe of peers. 
' Prince Eu- At this time prince Eugene of Savoy w was ſent by the em- 
ene comes peror to England, to try, if it was poſſible to engage our 


to England. 
Burn. court to go on with the war, offering a new ſcheme, by 


Hiſt. of Eur. which his imperial majeſty took a much larger ſhare of it on 


himſelf, than the late emperor would bear. The prince 


having reſolved to embark for England, notwithſtanding the 
endeavours uſed at the Hague to keep him on the other fide 


of the water, he applied to the earl of Strafford, who wrote 
the following letter to Captain Deſborough, Fommander 5 
the F ubs Pr | 


„ 


The earlof ( Prince Eugene having deſired my orders to you to c: = 


Strafford's 


letter to the 1 * him over » you know, J do not pretend to command any 
captain of ©* of her majeſty's yatchts, without her ſpecial command, 


we kubs « You know your orders, and how far they authorize you 
yatcht. 


Jan. 3. « to carry over the prince. Lou know the reſpect and con- 


N. Ss. „ fideration due to the prince, and his great merit; there- 
<« fore, it is needleſs for me to tell you what reſpect and 


< conſideration you ought to ſhew him. I can aſſure ou, 
y 2 1 


I have a particular reſpect and eſteem for him; and! 


fall always be glad to do the prince all the ſervice, that 
«© lies in my power. Iam 
„ Your moſt humble 8 


60 SrxArronkp.“ 


Tb this letter rather implied a tacit kao than a 
poſitive order, yet, the captain being left to his own diſ- 


cretion, he thought it his duty, as he could not but eſteem 


it an honour, to carry over ſo great a man as prince Eugene, 


who, on the Sth of January, N. S. embarked at the "Brill 
_ (with his nephew, the chevalier de Savoye, ſon to the count 


de Soiſſons, count de la Corſana, and count Cornelius of 
Naſſau) and on the 1ſt of January, O. S. arrived off Har- 


wich, where being informed, that 125 could not eaſily get 


all the neceſſary carriages for his attendants, he was pct- 
| ſuaded to go up the Thames. The next day he received, on 


board the yatcht, near the Buoy of the Nore, an account 


of the duke of Marlborough's being removed from all his 


_ employments, a at v hich he was extremely concerned. Upon 
| | | | advice, 
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jobber, a creature of the lord-treaſurer, and Mr. Brinſden, 


an oculiſt, a private agent to Mr. St. John, to attend, or 


rather to be ſpies upon the prince. Brinſden being detained 


at Greenwich by an accidental ſprain of his foot, Drum- _ 
mond only waited on the prince with a barge, which carri- 
ed him from Graveſend to Whitehall; from whence he 
went in an hackney- coach to Leiceſter-Houſe, which count 
Gallas, before his departure, had prepared for his recep- 
tion. Immediately, upon his arrival, the prince cauſed it to 
be notified to the treaſurer, the ſacretaries of ſtate, and the 
foreign miniſters 3 and ſome of theſe waited upon him the 
ſame evening; as did the duke of Marlborough, to whom 


advice, that he was coming up by water, the government 17 
ſent down Mr. Drummond, a broken merchant or ftock- www 


11-12. 


the prince ſhewed a diſtinguiſhed reſpect, and with whom 


he afterwards paſſed moſt of his time, notwithſtanding the 
- caution, which Mr. Drummond had given him, either from 
| himſelf, or from thoſe, who ſent him, © that the leſs he 
© ſaw the duke of Marlborough, the better :* to which the 
prince anſwered, that, as the miniſtry might depend upon 
© jt, he would not cabal againſt them; ſo he hoped they 
did not expect, he ſhould forbear his uſual familiarity with 
| © his good friend the duke of Marlborough.” On the 6th _ 
of January the prince received a compliment from the trea- 
ſurer, which he inſtantly returned by the baron de Hohen- 
dorf, and about ſeven o'clock in the evening went to St. 
James's-Houſe, where he was introduced by Mr. St. John, 
to a private audience of the queen, at which none were pre- 


ſent but the treaſurer and Mr. ſecretarv. After a ſhort com- 


pliment, which her majeſty anſwered very graciouſly, be 
delivered to her a letter from the emperor, waich he deſired 


her to peruſe, becauſe it contained the ſubſtance of his er- 
rand. After reading the letter, the queen told the prince, 


© that ſhe was ſorry the ſtate of her health did not permit 


* her to ſpeak with his highneſs as often as otherwiſe ſhe 
* ſhould be glad to do: but that the had ordered thoſe two 


© gentlemen (there preſent) to receive his propoſals, and 
* confer with him as frequently as he ſhould think proper.“ 
In the mean time people were variouily affected by his com- 
ing to England at this critical juncture. All the whigs, as 


well as ſome tories, who began to be jealous, that a peace 
would be concluded upon diſhonourable terms, were very 


| glad of his arrival, hoping, that, by the propoſals he was 

laid to bring from the empzror, he would prevail, if not to 
break off the preſent negotiation, at leaſt to engage Great- 
VVT Britain 
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171 1.12. Britain to make early preparations to carry on the war, a8 
— the moſt effectual means to obtain a ſafe and honourable 


peace. Upon this conſideration, and the great fame of his 


actions, multitudes of people crowded to fee him, and with 


loud acclamations attended him wherever he went. On the 
other hand, the friends of France, and of the pretender, 
who were equally deſirous of a peace, upon any conditions, 


being apprehenſive, that he would blaſt their expectations, 
could not forbear ſhewing their diſcontent ; and a rude rab- 
ble committed ſome diforders in Leiceſter-Fields, the ſe- 
cond night after his arrival. A more flagrant inſtance of the 


malice of that party was ſeen on the 8th of January in the 
Poſt-boy, where an advertiſement was inſerted, infamouſl 


reflecting on the counteſs of Soiſſons, the prince's mother; 
which ſcandalous affront the prince overlooked with his uſual 
magnanimity; and by his diſcret carriage convinced all, that 
he was not come to meddle with inteſtine diviſions, dat ra- 


ther to endeavour to bring the leading men of both parties 


to ſuch a temper, as might conduce to remove any difficul- 
ties, that might obſtruct the carrying on the common cauſe, 
Bis ne him to every body, and gained him more re— 
ſpect, than was ever ſhewn in England to any foreign prince, 
ſo that, for two whole months, the nobility and gentry of 


both 3 vied with one another who Would entertain 
bim 6 


le) The perſons, who diſtin- the prince dined with the lord. 


guiſhed themſelves by this ge- treaſurer, the latter, among other 
nerous emulation, were the dukes compliments, told his highneß, 


of Marlborough, Ormond, Buck- that he looked upon that day 


Ingham, Montague, Schomberg, aas the happieſt in the whole 
Devonſhire, Shrewſbury, Rich- courſe of his life, ſince he had 
mond, and Grafton; the earls the honour to ſee in his house 


Pawlet, Sunderland, Portland, © the greateſt captain of this age. 
Oxford, Rivers, Wharton, Berk- 
ley, Stair, and Orkney; the 

lords Lexington, Aſhburnham, 
Halifax, and North and Grey; in 

Sir Thomas Hanmer; the ho- 

nourable Mr. Henry Boyle; Mr. 
ſecretary St. John; general 

Palmes; the foreign miniſters r 
then in London; Dr. Garth and 

Dr. Radcliffe, two of the moſt 

eminent phyſicians. It was then 

Currently re Ported, that, when 


To which the prince replied, 
© that, if he were, he was oblig- 


ed to his lordſhip for it; allud- 
ng to the earl's being the au- 


thor of the duke of Marlbo- 


rough's diſgrace, which rid him 


of a competitor in military glo- 
ry. It was obſerved the prince 
Was not entertained by the lors 


Dartmouth, 
On the 14th of January: Gi 


Alexander Cai nes, bart. and Sit 
1 "'T hegcor 
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CHAP. V. 


oY gueen s meſſage t the parhament. ae tos about the Seats 
peers. Mr. Walpole's caſe and cenſure. —The duke of Marl- 
boro::gh cenſured and libelled. His innocence evidently appears, 
be barrier trealy condemned, — The ales jujtify themſelves, 
 =—=Remonſ/lrance of the kirk of Scotland againft the toleration- 
att. Patronages reftored. — A place-bill loft. The queen's. 
meſſage upon prince Fugene's memorial. Ile leaves England. 

Falſe report of Mchocks, —- Moiten for a graut-bill. Death 
of the 1:00 dauphins.—The treaty of Utrecht opened. Te 
French propoſals. —Received 1with ſcorn in England. —Sunmary. 

ö of the proceedings at Utrecht. roccedings 1 in the convocation. | 
—The carl of Strajford's conferences at the Hague. Ye al. 
lies take the field. The duke of Ormond refujes to fight,— 
Memorial of the Ugg" arg upon it.— The biſhip of Briſ- 

t0ʃ 8 declaration to the Dutch min ers. Debate about the 

due of Urmond's declining to fight Negotiation about the re- 
mnunciatinn of Spain and the ceſſation of arms.—Remaris on 
1t.—The queen's ſpeech on the Hon. F the peace. The public 

ſarpriſed at it. Proceedings of the peers upon 1 
Ficelwo99d's pref, "ACE burit.—The far lament Gdjour EA. — 1 
Dutch entertain the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay. Toe dus of 
Ormond declares his orders about a ce{/atign.== An irruption in- 
to France.—-Prince Eugene refuſes i9 relinquiſh the free of - 

Dueſnoy. Conferences with the fates. Prince Eugene marcnes | 
with the Britijh guxiligries. Remarks on the cef/ation of arms, 


. —The aclton of De NainP; 0 eres of the F,. en. — 


V this time the Pari being met again, a meſſage 1711-15 45 


from the queen was delivered 10 both houſes. Tha t 
to a commons was AZ follows : - 1 . Thee qucen's 


me!} ge to: 


s 1 5 . arlia - 


ern 
92e . 


| 5 | | | . 17. 
Theodore Janſſen, two of the kind W ne told them; . 1 ©. 
moſt eminent merchants of the „he was very much obliged to 
city of London, who bad con- them, fince rhe railing of the 
tributed moſt to the loan made ſiege of Turin, and the ſuc⸗ 
ſome years before to the emperor, ceſſes that followed, were, un- 
upon the ſecurity of his revenues der God, chiefly owins to the 
in Sileſia, for the uſe of the prince + feaſon:ble lupply he received 
of Savoy, waited upon him with * from England.“ Thoſe gen- 

a compliment from that company. tlemen anſwered, « "thats when 
The prince gave chem 4 1 52 9 8 made that Lan they bed 
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any greater ſums, their com- 
__ © pany would readily advance 

them upon his highneſs's fingle 
* ſecurity.” They concluded with 
deſiring him to accept of a ſmall 


* 


provement of their money, as 
the honour of being ſervicea- 
ble to the common cauſe, and 


of having an opportunity to 


of ſo great a reputation; and 
as they accounted themſelves 
particularly obliged to his high- 
neſs's integrity for the punc- 


** 


A 


and principal; fo, if, in the 


ore courſe of this war, his high- „ dermen, and ſeveral citizens of : : 
„ the beſt rank, deſired to treat 
prince Eugene, and ordered 
„ them to attend me, to know 
« the queen's pleaſure ; and be- 


* neſs ſhould have occaſion for 


entertainment, which their com- 


pany deſigned to give him in the 


city, and to fix a day, when it 
ſhould beſt ſuit with his conveni- 
ency; which he promiſed to do. 


The lord-mayor and court of al- 
deimen, having notice of this 


invitation, and deſigning likewiſe 


to ſhew their reſpect to the 


prince, it was propoſed amongſt 


them, on the 15th of January, 


were concerned in the Sileſian 


ter magniincence ſake, to make 
but one united entertainment. 


company, they ought, for. grea- 


The motion was approved; but 


one of the court having ſuggeſt- 


ed, that they would do well to 


now. how the queen would 
_* tazeluch an invitation to prince 
© ee 


it was thought pro- 


pe: to fend two aldermen to. the 
carl of Dartmouth, to know the 


queen's pleaſure ; but, there be- 
mg, ut ſeems, ſome want of for- 
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i 
ſince the return of the gout, to be preſent that day in per- 


not ſo much in view the im- 
ſhew their reſpect for a prince 


tual payment of their intereſt 


o ſon : 


mality in the meſſage, his lord. 
ſhip wrote the following letter 0 
the lord-mayor 5 K 15 


= Whitehall, Jan, 15, 1711-12, 

My lord, ; 

Two of the court of alder- 
men having brought a ver- 

bal meſlage to be delivered to 


© her majeſty, which was, that 
the lord-mayor, court of al- 


6 ing aſked by the lords of the 


„council, whether they had 
„ their meſſage in 
% anſwered, that they had no 
order or meſſage in writing, 


riting, 


ce but that they came upon 2 
* minute taken at the court of 
« aldermen, of which they had 


no copy: they were thereupon. 
told, that the queen had com- 
„ manded the lords to acquain! 
„ them, that her majeſty would 
| „ return no anſwer to any mel- 
that, ſince moſt of their court 


« ſape,, which is not brought 


« to her with the ſame reſpet!, 
„ as has always been paid by 
« the city of London to her 
* predeceſſors. To prevent any 
„„ miſtake in repeating what was 


« ſaid to them, I ſend your 


46 lordſhip this account ; and 
e m, My lord, 


« Yourlordſhip's moſt obedien 
and meſt humble ſervant, 


Dartmouth. 


; Ur Gn 
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« ſubſtance of what ſhe intended to have ſpoke. 
II. At the opening of this ſeſſion, her majeſty acquaint- 


6 ed the parliament, that both time and place were appoint- 


« ed for the meeting of the plenipotentiaries of all the con- 


« general peace; and alſo expreſſed the care, which ſhe in- 


« tended to take of all her allies, and the ſtrict union, in 


© which ſhe propoſed to join with them, in order to obtain a 
5 peace, and to guaranty and ſupport it, when obtained. 
III. Her majeſty can now tell them, that her plenipo- 


0 tentiaries are arrived at Utrecht, and have begun, in pur- 


ſuance of their inſtructions, to concert the wot: proper 


© ways of procuring a juſt ſatis faction to all in alliance with 
© her, according to their ſeveral treaties, and e 


© with relation to Spain and the Weſt-Indies. 


IV. You may depend on her majeſty” 8 communicating 10 
© her parliament the terms of peace, before the ame ſhall 2 


c be concluded. 


V. The wat will now fre, how ae de thoſe: Wes 

; ports are, which have been ſpread abroad by men of evil 

—— intentions, to ſerve the worſt deſigns, as if a ſeparate 
peace had been treated, for which there has not been the 


© leaſt colour given. 
AYE Het majeſty's miniffers be directions to propoſe, 
that a day may be fixed for the fini Ming, as was done for 
© the commencement of this treaty z an: J, in the mean time 
* a1] the preparations are haſtening for an early campaign. 


D 
VII. The zeal, which this boule | has already exprefl d, 


: A a 


neceilary diſpatch to the ſupplies. 7 
VIII. Her maje eſty finds it neceſſary to be ve, how 
great licenſe is taken in publ. iſhing falſe and ſcandalous 


n 


a 


force; it is therefore recommended £9 FOR. to knd a reme- 
* equal to the milch ief.” 


N 


The meſſage; the queen "fort to the 1 of ade! was 
exactly the lame with that ſent to the commons; Except 


Upon the receipt of Hits 2 ſteps i in was matter, to the great | 
ler, the court of aldermen did diſappointment and mortification. 
not 2 fit to make any further of moſt of the citizens. 


F f 2 only, 


« federates, to treat with thoſe of the enemy concerning a 


was a ſure pledge, that they will proceed in giving t he 


libels, ſuch as are a reproach to any gove rnment. This . 
evil ſeems to be grown too ſtrong for the laws now in 
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tlie houſe of 
Hanover. Cedence to the duke of Cambridge, the lord-treafurer was 


.- Burnet, -- 
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1711-12. only, that inſtead of the ſeventh paragraph, about tlie ſup- 
2 ply, her majeſty took notice of the affair relating to the 
Scotch peers, in the following words: there 18 one thin 
in which her majeſty's ſubjects of the north part of this 
kingdom are extremely concerned: the diſtinction ſuch of 
them who were peers of Scotland before the union mult lie 
under, if the prerogative of the crown is ſtrictly barred a- 
gainſt them alone. This is a matter which {ciilibly af- 
fects her majeſty, and the therefore lays it before this houſe, 
earneſtly defiring their advice and concurrence in finding 
out the beſt. method of ſettling this affair, to the ſatiſ- 
5 faction of the whole kingdom.” 
The lors The houſe of lords agreed to an addreſs, chains" ll” | 


3 majeſty for communicating theſe things to them, and for 


4 65, „ 6 


of thanks, the promiſes ſhe had made them, repeating the very words 


55 5 11. 5 in which they were made. It was moved to add the words, 


© conform to her alliance; but it was aid, that the queen 
aſſured them of that, and therefore the repeating theſe words 
would ſeem to intimate a diſtruſt, ſo that was not carried, 
: But, becauſe there ſeemed to be an ambiguity in the mention 
made of Spain and the Weſt— Indies, the houſe exprefſed 1 in 
What ſenſe they underſtood them, by adding theſe words: 
© which are of ſo great concern to the ſafety and COMmMmercs. 
of your majeſty's kingdoms.” Ihe commons made an ad- 
dreſs to the fame purpoſc, in which they ny: named Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies. 
A bim giving The duke of Devonſhire, purſuant to the motion be had 
precedencet9 made before the receſs, having prepared a bill for giving pre- 


Br. H. 1. reſolved to prevent him, and offered January 17, a bill giv- 
ing precedence to the whole electoral family, as the children 
and nephews of the crown ; and it was intimated, that bills 
relating to honours and precedence cught'to come from the 

crown: the duke of Devonſhire would make no ditpute on 
this head ; if the thing: paſſed, he acquieſced in the man- 
ner of paſting it, only he thought it lay within the authority 
of the houſe. On this occaſton, the court ſeemed, even to an 
affectation, to ſhew a particular zeal in promoting this bill; 
for it paſſed through both houſes in two days. Notwithſtand- 

18 this haſte, the court did not ſeem to deſign any ſuch 
bill, till it was propoicd by others, out of whoie ha a the) 

thought fit to take it. The act was ſent over to Hanove: 5 

by Mr. 4 homas larley, in order te rate favourable t) NOUS 
there of the miniſtry. But that court ſav- wy rough theſe thun 
_ difgu! ſes, which * ere | contradicted by the open counte- 

| | | dil 
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Hance to thoſe who were no well-wiſhers to 5 t 171112. 
ſucceſſion, and the diſcouragement to its beſt friends. The 
lords entered upon the; conſideration of the paragraph in the Debate con- 
queen's meſſage, relating to the peers of Scotland. "The cerning che 
court propoſed that an expedient might be found, that the s Pens 
peers of Scotland ſhould not fit among them by eRcHen, 5 
but by deſcent, in caſe the reſt of the peers. of that nation 

| ſthould , conſent to it. A debate followed concerning the 
articles of the union, which of thera were fundamental and 

not alterable. It was ſaid, that, by the union, no priv ate 

light could be taken away, but by the conlent of the per- 1-3 
ſons concerned; therefore no alteration could be made in the | 
right of the peers of Scotland, unleſs they conſented to it. 
It was afterwards debated, Whet her an alteration might be | 4 Þ 
made with this condition, in caſe they ſhould conſent to it; 
or whether the firſt rife to any ſuch alteration „„ 7-5 f 

de given by a previous defire. This was not fo fubject to an 1 
ill management; the court ſtudied to have a ſubſequent con- 


ſent received as tufficient : but a previous defire was inſiſted, 5 
as vifibly fairer and juſter 


We. 


The Scotch lords, feeing no ral to their - complaint The Scots 


but that the peers adhered to their late judgment, ſcemed ace 
reſolved to come no more to fit in the houſe "of lands 1 ; but Hatisfaction. 


the court was ſeuſible, that their ſtrength, in that houſe, Burnet. 
conſiſtedchiefly in them and the new peers : for whith - 
reaſon pains were taken, and ſecret forcible arguments were 
uſed to them, which proved fo effectual, that, after a few 
days abſencgg they came back, and cntinacs; during the 
ſeſſion, to ſit in the houte. "They gave our, chat an expe- 
dient would be found, that would be to the latisfaction of 
the peers of Scotland; but, nothing of that appearing, it 
was concluded, that the ſatisfaction was private and per- 
ſonal. The great arrear, into which all the regular pays 
ments, both of the houſhold and of ſalaries and penſions, _ 
was left to run, made it to be generally believed, that the 
income for the civil liſt, though it exceeded the eftabliſh- 
ment very much, was applied to ) other payments, which the | 
miniſters durſt nat own. And, though ſecret practice on 
members had been far a great While too common, yet it 
was believed, that it was at this time managed \ with an ex 
traordinary grofuſion.. bas 
The houſe of commons entered on hs obſervations: of Mc Wal- 
the. commiſſioners for taking the public accounts, which Re 5 


and cenſure 1 


had been laid before them on the ift. of Dece -mber ; and Ib. 
they 


they began Wit h what related to Mr. Wal pole, 1 hom they 
2 CIs N F 7 8 | 1 | relojved. 


1 
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1711-12. reſolved to put out of the way of diſturbing them in the 


houſe. The charge againſt him was thus: Mr. Walpole, 


as ſecretary of war, had contracted with ſome prone: for 


forage to the horſe that lay in Scotland. He, finding the 
contractors made ſome gain by it, named a friend of his 


own to be joined with them, that he might have a ſhare of 


the gain: but the others were unwilling the ſecret of their 


management ſhould be known; ſo, inſtead of admitting 
him, offered him five hundred guineas for his ſhare, which 
he accepted, and the money was remitted. But the con- 
_ tractors, not knowing how to direct to him, addreſſed their 
bill to Mr. Walpole, who endorſed it, and the perſon con- 

cerned received the money. 
pole was charged with it as a bribe, that he had taken for 


This was found out, and Wal- 


his own uſe, for making the contract. Both the perſons 
that remitted the money, and he who received it, were exa- 


mined, and affirmed, that Walpole was neither directly nor 


indirectly concerned in the matter; but the houſe inſiſted 
upon bis having endorſed the bill, and not only voted this 


a corruption, but ſent him to the Tower, and expelled 


him the houſe. Not content with this, when Mr, Walpole 


was afterwards choſen again for Lynn Regis, the commons, 


upon a petition againſt his election, reſolved, That Robert 


© Walpole, eſq; having been, this ſeffion of parliament, 


< committed a priſoner to the Tower of London, and ex- 
© pelled this houſe, for an high breach of truſt in the execu- 


© tion of his office, and notorious corruption when ſecretary | 
N « of war, was, and 1 is incapable or being elected Aa member 
to ſerve in this pete nt e (7 


3 | EO Es 0 The 


(0 This proceeding againſt c 


1 was examined in the Poſt- 


ſcript to the ſecond edition of 


Mr. Walpole's Cafe in a letter 


from a Tory Member of Parlia- 


G ment to his friend in the coun- 


try.“ The author of this piece 
confiders, Whether Mr. Wal pole 
Was, at the time of his election, 
© incapable of being elected a 


member to ſerve in parliament; 


* and if he was capable, how far 
a ſecond expulſion was juſt and 
* reaſonable:? and then ſhews, 


that ſuch an incapacity cannot 


8 Ain either from the t. ENOUT and | 


ads of the writ, nor . Mr. 


Wal pole's being a priſoner in the 
Tower, nor from his having been 


expelled the houſe. And, upon 
the whole, he declares, that if 


Mr. Walpole was to be tried by 


* the law of the land, or by the 
law and uſage of parliament, 
or by any known rules of rea- 


foundation to declare, that he 
was incapable of being elected 
2 member to ſerve in the pre- 
Pn parliament: and that it 
will be thought an hardſhip cf 

the firſt — that for a 


4 fligne 
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ſon and juſtice, there was no 
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The next attack was on the duke of Marlborough. 
On the 24th of January, his affair was debated. The 
money received from Sir Solomon Medina was faid to be a 
fraud; and the deduction out of the pay of the foreign troops 
Was ſaid to be public money, and to be accounted for. 
The debate held long. It appeared, that, during the former p 
war, king William had fifty thouſand pounds a year for con- 
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4 put on the 
duke of 

Marlbo- 
ough. _ 

Pr, H. E. 

Burnet. 


tingencies; which were often reckoned to have coſt much 


more. The contingency was that ſervice, which could be 
brought to no certain heady and was chiefly. for procuring 
intelligence. The duke, of Marlborough had only ten 
thouſand pounds for the contingencies ; which, with all the 


other items joined together, amounted but to thirty thou- 
ſand pounds; a ſum much inferior to what had been for- 


merly given: and yet, with this moderate expence, he had 
procured fo. good intelligence, that he was never ſurprized, 


and no party he ſent out was ever intercepted or cut off, 


By means of this intelligence, all his deſigns were ſo well ; 


concerted, that he ſucceeded in every one of them; and, 


by many inſtances, the exactneſs of his intelligence was 


19 demonſtrated. It was proved, both by witneſſes, and 
„ formal atteſtations from Holland, that, ever ſince the 
year 1672, the Jews had made the lik e precent to the 8 
neral of the ſtates army; and it was underſtood as a perqui- 
lite belonging to that command. No bargain was made 
with the Jews for the Engliſh troops, that made by the 
ſiates being applied to them; ſo that it appeared, that the 


making ſuch a preſent to the general was cuſtomary; but 


that was denied. So it was r at laſt by two hundred 
aud ſeventy voices againſt a hundred and fixty- -five, * That 
the taking ſeveral ſums of money annually, by the duke 
of Marlborough from the contractors for furniſhin & the 


© bread and bread-waggons for the army in the Low-Coun- 


© tries was unwarrantable and illegal.“ After which, tho!“ 


the duke had the queen's warrant to receive it, they alſo 


voted, that the two and a half per cent. deducted out of the 
pay of the foreign troops was unwarrantable, and to be ac- 


counted for. ＋ heſe reſolutions being laid before the queen, 


ſhe anſwered, I have a great regard for whatever is pre- 


-7I ſented to me by my commons, and will do ny: part to re- 


1 Goht es, proved ks no Is in the e terms, impri- Wh 
rect evidence, vindicated by po- ſoned, and expelled the houſe, 
ſitive evidence upon oath, a and alierwards expel again.” 7 


e mould * cenſred 


Fra 5 + dreſy 


1711-2. s dreſs * you Se of. To colour this cenſure, the 
commons voted, 5 That the two and a half per cent. which 
had, or ought to have been made from the pay for foreign 
7% forces, be continued for the year 1712, and applied for 
the: ſervice of the war.! And it is obſervable; that though BY 
ſome of the toreign princes,. who had troops in the queen's 
pay, did ſome time after order their miniſters in London to 
repreſent, that the two and a half per cent., was their 
oben money, but they were willing to allow it as a free 
© gift to the duke of Ormond, as they had done to the duke 
© of Marlborough ;* which repreſentation ſeemed to be a 
ſull juſtification of the latter. The queen however was pre- 
vailed upon to ſend an order to the attorney-general to pro- 
| ſeeute the duke for the fifteen thouſand pounds, which was 
_ deducted yearly out of the pay of the foreign ac ar for. 5 
the receiving whereof he had her own warrant. _ | 
Many li- The court eſpouſed theſe reſolutions of the commons 
bels againſt . with great zeal, and paid well for the great majority by 
1 * © which they were carried. Upon this, many virulent writers 
rough. (whether ſet on to it, or officiouſly ſtudying to merit by it, 
"Burnet, did not appear) threw out, in many defamatory libels, a 
great deal of malice agaiuft the duke of Marlborough : they 
compared him to Cataline, to Cratſus, to Antony, and ſtu- 
died to repreſent him as a robber of the nation, and as a 
Public enemy. This gave indignation to all who had a 
| ſenſe of gratitude, or a regard to juſtice. In one of theſe _ 
ſcurrilous papers, penned on deſign to raiſe the rabble againft 
him, a period began thus, © He was perhaps once fortunate.” 
*By Buinet, 'This paſſage being mentioned “ to prince Eugene, he plea- 
ſantly ſaid, it was the greateſt commendation could be given 
him, fince he was always ſucceſsful : ſo this implied, that 
in one ſingle inſtance he might be fortunate, but that all his 
other ſucceſſes were owing to his conduct, It was anſwered, 
that fingle inſtance muff then be, his eſcaping out of the 
hands of the partyz who took bim as he Was N down 
"FE W in a e { 8). 8 Ee 


3 50 „ e ee Secret | 
e Abe 5 übel a Ix. « 80 8 is thy e 5 
ES. duke, was. ,publiſhed,, hy ei- So vile thy breach of truſt is, 
ther Prior onp wilt, A Fable 5 5 That longerwiththee todiſ- 
+ of the Widow and her Cat,? 1 pente, W Bu 8 
che laſt ſtanza of When is 48 Were wantof power, orwant 
follows: —.—5 chene: 
| 3 | | 8 « Here, Longe —. Do bim 
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Secret inquiries were made, in order to the la ying more 1711-12. \1 
"load on the duke of Marlborough, and to ſee whether poſts>d ww — | 
in the army, or in the guards, were fold by him; but no- His inno- | 
thing could be found. He had ſuffered a practice to go on, . 
that had been begun in the late king's time, of letting of- deny. 
ficers fell their commiſſions; but he had never taken any Burnet. 
part of the price to himſelf. Few thought that he had been th 
ſo clear in that matter; for it was the only thing, in which — 
now his enemies were confident, that ſome diſcoveries would „„ a 
have been made to his prejudice : fo that the endeavours 
| uſed to ſearch into thoſe matters, producing nothing, raiſed rpg ai 
the reputation of his incorrupt adminiſtration,” more than all 447 
his well-wiſhers could have expected. 
In this whole tranſaction was ſeen a new ſcene 951 ingrati- | 
tude, acted in a moſt imprudent manner; when the man, to 
whom the nation owed more than it had ever done, in any 
age, to any ſubject, or perhaps to any ' perſon whatever, was, 
for ſome months, purſued with ſo much malice. He bore_ 
all with filence and patience, appearing always calm and 
chearful : and, though he. prepared a full vindication of him- 
ſelf, yet he delayed publiſhing it, till the nation ſhould re- 
turn to its ſenſes, and be capable of « examining ; thoſe 288 75 
in a more impartial manner. 5 05 | 
Another affair of a more pad nature was now. taken The barrier 
into conſideration by the commons, namely, the barrier treaty. 
treaty with the ſtates. Both houſes had, in the year 1 709, Burnet. 
agreed in an addreſs to the queen, that the proteſtant luc- 
ceſſion e be ſecured | by a guaranty in the treaty of 


It is no . the duke of wicked perſons to follow ill 
Marlborough was thus uſed, fince © courſes : ITheſe are to give no- 
the earl of Nottingham himſelf _ ©. tice, That w boexer mall diſ- 
did not eſcape for oppoſing the * cover him, ſhal! have ten ſhil- 
negotiations of peace. It was lings reward; or, if he will vo- 
not only ſaid that he did fo, be- luntarily retora, he ſhall be 
cauſe he was refuſed the pr ivy- . © kindly received by his friends, 
ſeal, but the following adrertiſe- who will not reproach him for 
ment was inſerted in thePoſ'-Boy, 2 pat foilies, provided he give 
of December 6, viz. * Whereas © good aſſurances, that, for the 
| 72 very tall, thin, ſwarthy com- * tuture, he wil} firmly adhere to 
© pleftioned man, between fixty the church of England, in which 
and ſeventy years of age, wear- © he was 10 carefully educated by 
ing a brown coat, with little his honeſt parents.“ There were 
© lleeves, and lon pockets, has alſo lan Or 054 £2 nd other libels, 
lately withdrawn himſelf from both in v erle 7 and proſe, pabliſhed 
$ his friends, being ſeduced oy again che lane Pcer. 
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| | 1711-12, peace; and this was ſettled at the Hague to be one of the 
8 \ preliminaries. But when an end was put to the conference; 
ll at Gertruydenberg, the lord Townſhend was ordered to ſet 
dona treaty with the ſtates to that effect. They entertained 
it very readily; but at the ſame time propoſed, that Eng- 
land ſhould enter into a guaranty with them, to maintain | 
their barrier, which conſiſted of ſome places which they were 
to garriſon, the ſovereignty of which was {till in the crown 
of Spain, and of other places which had not belonged to 
that crown at the death of king Charles the ſecond, but had 
| been taken in the progreſs of the war; ; for, by their agree- 
ö ments with Great-Britain, they bore the charge of the 
ſieges, and fo the places taken were to belong to them. 
Theſe were chiefly Liſle, Tournay, Menin, and Dowa:, 
and were to be kept ſtill by them. But as for thoſe places, 
which, from the time of the treaty of the Pyrences belonged 
to the Spaniards, they had been fo ill looked after by the 
_ Spaniſh governors of Flanders, who were more intent upon 
_enriching themſelves, and keeping a magnificent court at 
Bruflels, than on preſerving the country, "that neither were 
the fortifications kept in due repair, nor the magazines fur- 
niſhed, nor the ſoldiers paid; ſo that, whenever the war 
broke out, the French made themſelves very eaſily maſters 
of places ſo ill kept. The ſtates had therefore propoſed, 
E during this war, that the ſovereignty of thoſe places ſhould 
i Continue ſtill to belong to the crown of Spain, but they 
| mould keep garriſons in the ſtrongeſt and the moſt expoſcd, 
nin particular thoſe that lay on the Lys and the Scheld ; 
and, for maintaining this, they aſked a hundred thouſund 
pounds a year from thoſe provinces z by which they won d 
be kept better and cheaper than ever they had been, while 
they were in the hands of the Spaniards. They aſked like- 
_ wiſe a free paſſage for all the ſtores that they ſhould ſend to 
thoſe places. This ſeemed to be fo reaſonable, that, ſince 
the intereſt of England, as well as the fates, required that 
this frontier ſhould be carefully maintaincd, the miniſtry 
were ready to hearken to it. It was objected, that, in cale 
of a war between England and the ſtates, the trade of thoſe | 
provinces would be wholly 1 in the hands of the Dutch: but 
this had been ſettled in the great truce, which, by the 
mediation of France and England, was made in 1609, be. 
tween the Spaniards and the fates. There was a proviſional 
| order therein made for the freedom. of trade in thoſe po 
SF vinces; and that was turned into a perpetual one by th 
a. peace of Munter. King Shale of Spain had agreed to 
1 1 3 ne 
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the main of the barrier; ſome places on the Scheld were not 171 
neceſſary for a frontier, but the ſtates inſiſted on them, as 


neceſſary to maintain a communication with the frontier. 
The king of Pruffia excepted likewiſe to ſome places in the 


Spaniſh Guelder. The lord Townſhend thought that theſe 


457 
112. 
* n | 


were ſuch inconſiderable objeCtions, that, though his inſtrue- 


tions did not come up to every particular, yet he ſigned the 
treaty, known by the name of the Barrier Treaty, on the 
29th of October, 1709 ; by which the ſtates bound them 


ſelves to maintain the queen's title to her dominions and the 


. proteſtant ſucceſſion with their whole force; and England 


was reciprocally obliged to aſſiſt them in maintaining this 


Harter. 


The mercenary writers, who were hired to defend the That teur 
peace then projected with Frar ce, attacked this treaty with complained | 
great virulence (h) and by arguments that gave juſt 


3 (h) Dr. Swift in particular 


_ publiſhed a piece, intitled, Some 


between her majeſty and the 


added, the ſaid þbarrier-treaty, 
with two ſeparate articles ; pait 


timents of prince Eugene and 


treaty; and a repreſentation 


PO og oo ey m“ 


part of Dr. Hare's allies and 


© the late miniſtry defended 


* againſt France, and the preſent 
friends of France.“ On the 


ſame fide was alſo publiſhed a a 


piece in octavo, called, The 
Putch barrier our's; or the in- 


© tereſt of England and Holland 
| dle.“ But the moſt. 
_ Conſiderable treatiſe upon this 


_ © inſeparable. 


ſubje& was publiſned at London, 


in 1712, in oQavo, under the 
Mile of The barriex-treaty vine 


« remarks on the barrier-treaty 


ſtates-general ; to which are 


count Zinzendorf upon the ſaid 


of the Engliſh merchants at 
Bruges.“ He attacked likewiſe 
the ſame treaty in his conduct 
of the allies and of the late 

miniſtry;' but his remarks upon 
it were confuted in the ſecond. 


52. IONS 


ſuſpi- 


© dicated,” which is ſuppoſed to 
have been written by the lord 
Townſhend, Mr. Stephen Poyntz, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Dr Hare, 
This piece begins with repre- 
ſenting the fatal conſequences of 
ſubmitting to a popiſh prince, 

of the counter- project; the ſen- and the neceſſity of ſecuring the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion : that the 

- Proteſtant ſucceſſion, under the 
circumſtances of it at that time, 
could no otherwiſe be effeQually 
ſecured, than by a foreign affiſt- 
ance; ſince the French kings 
promiſe, of not ſupporting the _ 
pretender, could not be depend 
ed upon, and ſince England alone 
was not ſufficient to defend her- 
ſelf againſt France. That no al- 
liance was fo uſeful, in order to 
ſecuie the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 

as that of the ſtates-general, whe- 


ther we conſider their ſituation, 
ſtrength, religion, or intereſt, 


and the nature of their trade 
compared with our own. That, 
with regard to the barrier, it is 
in itſelf, and apart from all other 


conſiderations, the true intereſt of 


England, that there ſhould be a 


good 
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They ſaid, it was a diſgrace to this 
— nation, t to > engage any other ſtate to ſecure the ſucceſſion 


good and ſafficient barn ier gan 
France on the ſide of the Ne- 
therlands: that no barrier could 


be fufficient, that was not at 


leaſt equal to that ſtipulated in 
the barrier treaty: that the bar - 


rier inſiſted on, in the prelimina- 


ries of 1709, was not ſufficient for 
_ thedefence of the Low-Countries, | 
becauſe it conſiſted but of one 
Jingle line or chain of towns; 
whereas what might further be 
claimed, by virtue of the barrier 
treaty, was far from being more 


than neceſſary for that end: 
that the defence of the barrier 


_ ought to be committed to che 
fates, ſince it could not be pre- 
- ſerved by treaties with France, 


nor by defenſive alliances againſt 
her, nor by the houſe of Auſtria; 


nor by troops lent for the defence 

of the barrier, nor by England, 
but only by the ſtates. That, ſor 

the defence of the: barrier in che 


hands of the ſtates, it was ncceſ- 


ſary they ſhould have a fate and 
free communication with it, and 

_ reaſonable, that the. country of 
the barrier ſhould contribute to- 
wards the charge of maintaining 


55 That the Butch ball a 1 9 
to a ſuffieient barrier, and to have 


5 themſelves the defence of it, was 
acknowledged by the allies pre- 
vious to the barrier treaty: that 
the ſtates having a barrier 45 


juant to the preſent treaty, wa 


Far from expoſing eee e 


to any danger from them: that 


| their barrier was granted them 
under iuch regulations and re- 


Arictions, that tlev could not at 


_ rempt any Ring to 2 1 e 
et the trade 


Hp bf among 


1 a Jiree violator of the 


treaty, and an open rupture with 
our nation: that they were to 
have only the military command 


in the barrier towns, without any 


power of impoſing duties, pro. 
hibiting trade, or making any 


orders relating to Commerce : : 
that they were bound by the trea 
to aſſiſt her majeſty, in caſe Pra 


| war ſhould attempt to put our 


rade on a worſe foot than that 


© the nations the moſt favou;- 


ed: that, even in caſe of a rup- 


ture with us, the Kates could not 
obſtruct our trade in the Nether- 
lands, without breaking at tle 
ſame time with the emperor 
alſo : that if the fear of obſſruct- 
ing our trade was an objection. 
| againſt truſting” the frong towns 
in the Netherlands in the hands 
of the ſlates, it was a ſtrong ob- 


jection againft truſting them in 


any Other hands whatſover. 
That, when the barrier was once 
put into the hands of the Rtatcs, | 
it would be more their interet 
than ever to avoid breaking with 


S 


England. 


making them more rich or for- 


micable, that it would rather e 
hauſt and weaken them, with e 
ſpect to England; becauſe the 
whole revenue of the Spaniſh 


Netherlands had never been {ut- 
ficient, ſince the Pyrenean treaty, 


to keep them In a tolerable pol- | 
ture of defence; and therefore 
much le can that portion, al- 

figned the ſtates by the treaty, | 
be ſufficient. Thet with rcpar: 


4 
9 


That ſuppoſing the 
ſtates could be ſo imprudent, as 
to break with England, their 
barrier would be fo far from 
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to interpole in our counſels. | 


might. (hut us out from any ſhare of trade i In them, and might 


erect our manufactures in provinces very capable of them. 
| But it was anſwered; that this could not be done, as long 
as this treaty” vontivite in force, unlefs the fovereign of 


nba country ſhould join with them againſt us. Some ob- 


jected to the ſettlement made at Munſter, as a tranſaction, 


when ve were in ſuch confuſion at home, that we had no 


minifter there; but that treaty, had only rendered the truce | 
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| among us, which perhaps we might ſee cauſe to alter; 1711-13. 
whereas by this treaty the ſtates had an authority given them Kon es 
| It was alſo ſaid, that, if the 

ſtates Were put into poſſeſſion of all thoſe ſtrong, towns, they 


and the proviſional ſettlement made before, by the media- 


tion of England, perpetual ; and we had ſince acquieſced in 
By examining into 
the particulars of the treaty, it appeared, that in fome in- 


that A ac for above ſixty years. 


conſiderable matters, the lord Townſhend had gone beyond bo 


the letter of his inſtructions, in which he had fo fully ſatiſ- 


and the treaty was ratified in form. „ 
But the new miniſtry had other views. 


that though, Upon his firſt ſigning it, 
| ſome exceptions had been t taken, yet theſe were Halled over, 


| dem or wh 


t the FER object. ion, ounded 
on the hfteenth article ot the 
_tteaty, that it was highly preju- 
dicial to the commerce of Great- 
Britain, to ſubmit our trade in 
the Spauiſſi dominions to an equa- 
lity with that of Holland and 

other nations ; this is confuted 


by theſe confiderations : that the 


trade of Envgiand and 


ways flood upon an equal foot, 


not only by virtue of their re- 
ſpective treaties with the crown 
of Spain, but likewiſe in fact 
and that the crown of F England 1255 
had been ſo far from not ſub- 
micting to the advantages granted 
the Dutch by the treaty of Mun- 


lier, that it actually firſt procured 


Holland 5 
to the Spaniſh cdominions. had al- 


5 particvl: ar nine treaty, Lata 
guarantee for the pertormance : 
and that her majeſty was laid 
under no engagement by the fi- 
teenth article of the barrier treaty, 
but what ſhe was previouſly obli- 
ged to by the grand alliance, as 
appears from the eighth article 
of that alliance. | 
vations on the Treaty and coun- 
 ter-projet, it is ſhewn, that there 
was not one variation of any mo- 
ment throughout” the whole tre- 
ty, but what was either purſuant 


I the obſer- 


to former treaties, gr neceſſary 


to the rendering he barrier 
complete and effectual; and, on 
that account, as much for the 3 in- 

tereſt of enen! ay vor germs : 

IGW,. "7 
ſtatcs, aud * a 


The houſe | 


r, , 


„ act honed . 
to ſet the queen at liberty from her engagements by theie al- 
Andes, aud to ark engage her trom treaties. 
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1711-12. of commons went now very haſtdy into ſeveral reſolu- 
ww tions that were ve wo injurious to the ſtates. They pre- 


been deficient in their quota's for ſea- 
injurious to 


the gates. ſervice, ſome years two thirds, and generally more than half 


Pr. H. C. their quota. That the forces ſupplied by the ſtates for the 
Feb. 4. 


ſervice of Spain, from 1705 to 1708, were no more than 
twelve thouſand two hundred men, and they had ſince ſent 
_ thither no forces at all. That the ſtates, during the courſe 
of the war, had forvithed leſs than their proportion in Flan- 
ders, twenty thouſand eight hundred and thirty-ſeven men. 
That the queen had paid in ſubſidies more than her propor- 
tion three millions one hundred and fifty-five crowns. Then 
The n they fell on the barrier-treaty : they gave out, that the 
treaty con- old miniſtry deſigned to bring over an army from Holland, 
demnel. whenever they ſhould, for other ends, pretend that the 5 
proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger; whereas it was urged, 


N there was no need of any foreign aſſiſtance to maintain 5 


In the debate it was inſiſted on, that it could be main- 
nd ſafely no other way: it was not to be doubted but 
the king of France would aſſiſt the pretender, England was 
not inclined to keep up a ſtanding army, in time of peace, 
to reſiſt him; ſo that we could not be ſo ſafe any other way, 

as by having the ſtates engaged to ſend over their army, 
if it ſhould be neceſſary. But reaſon is a feeble thing to 


bear down reiolutions already taken, ſo the commons voted, |} 


I. That in the treaty between her majeſty and the ſtates- 
0 general, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the crown of Great- 3 
Britain, and for ſettling a barrier for the ſtates- general 
„ againſt France, under colcdr of ſecuring the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and providing a ſufficient barrier to the ſtates- 
5 general againſt France, there were ſeveral articles deſtruc- 
tive to the trade and intereſt of Great-Britain, and there- 
fore highly diſhonourable to her majeſty. II. That the 
Jord viicount Townſhend had not any orders Or authority 
for negotiating or concluding ſeveral articles in that 
+ treaty. III. That the lord viſcount Townſhend, who ne- 
& gotiated and ſigned, and all thoſe who adviſed the rati- 
«< fying of that trenty' were enemies to the een N00: | 
kingdom.“ _ 
Theſe votes were carried bes a 8 majority, and wele 
locked on as ſtrange preludes to a peace. When the ſtates 
heard what exceptions were taken to the barrier treaty, they 
| wrote a very reſpectful letter to the queen, ſetting forth their 
juſt claim to, and the neceſſity of the barrier for the ſe- 


— eurity of Lan as well as Holland; concluding, 6 Wo 
+ 


* 


if there were ſome Arüchel, which, id afeAing the 1711+ 12. 

eſſentials of the treaty, might be thought to want ex plan- 
tion, her majeſty ſhould find them willing and ready to 
treat thereupon, and with all the facility and condeſcen- 

ſion that could be required of them, whatever ſhould not 

be of the laſt importance for the fecurity and preſervation 

of their ſtate. Intreating, withal, her majeſty to continue 
towards them that very precious friendſhip and good-will, 

with which ſhe had hitherto honoured them.” | How much 

ſoever diſintereſted people might be affected with this letter, 

it made no impreſſion on the miniſtry; and the managers of 

| the houſe of commons got all their votes to be digeſted into 

a well-compoſed inflaming repreſentation, which was laid 


a G ˙ͤ m @ A A £3 


before the queen“: ; by it all the allies, but moſt particu- * See Pr. of 


larly the ſtates, were charged with having failed in man com, = 
_ particulars, contrary to their engagements. They alſo laid Vol. Iv. 
before the queen the votes they had made, with relation to 263. 
the barrier treaty ; and that they might name a great ſum, 
that would make a deep impreſſion on the nation (which 
was ready to receive all things implicitly from them) Heß 
ſaid, England had been, during the war, overcharged nine- 
teen millions, beyond what they ought to have paid; all! 
which was caſt on the old miniſtry. N 
Wo ſtates, reſenting theſe proceedings, drew up a lars The ſtates 
memorial, in which every particular in the repreſentation # oY 
was examined and fully anſwered, The two firſt heads of 
this memorial, which related to the ſervice at fea and in 
Flanders, were printed here, and publiſned in Engl! n in 
the Daily Courant, of April 7, containing a full anſw: er to 
all that was charged on them, as to thoſe mat tters, to the 
ample conviction of all who examined the particulars, 
The houſe of commons faw the effect this was like to have; 
and therefore they voted the pretended (as they called it) 
memorial, to be a falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious libel, _ 
reflecting upon the reſolutions of the houſe; and that the 
printing of it was a breach of privilege. And, to ſtop the 
printing of the other heads, Mr. Samuel Buckley, the 
writer and printer of the Daily Courant, was taken into cuſ- 
tody. This was a confutation, to which no reply could be 
made; yet it ſeemed to be a confeſſion that their repreſenta- 
tion could not be juſt; hed, when the anſwer to it was fo 
carefully ſtifled. It was then generally reported, that the 
chief handle for this cenſure was a ſuppoſition that the me- 
morial was not genuine; which appeared ſoon after to be 
entirely groundleſs ; tor the memorial had not only been 


printed 


themſcl* es. | 
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1711- 12. printed at che Hague, but delivered by their envoy Van Bor- 


„ ort anſwer (i). 
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„ tain will 


(i) The anſwer was as fol- 


lows: 


The queen having manuely 


conſidered the memorials of 


the zd of April, which were 


preſented to her majeſty by the 


ſieur Van Borſelyn, envoy ex- 


traordinary from the lords the 


ſtates- general, and the reſolu- 
tion of the ſaid ſtates of the 


23d of the ſame month, which 
was communicated to her ma- 


jeſty by the earl of Strafford, 


her embaſſador extraordinary, 


and plenipotentiary in Hol- 
land, has ordered me to give 


this anſwer in few words : 


that her majeſty is ſurprized to 
find, that far from giving the 


deſerved praiſes to the efforts, 


which her majeſty has made 
1n Spain, and Portugal, two 
theatres of the war, that have 
been abandoned by the ſtates 
for ſo many years, the ſaid ef- 
forts are lcoked upon only as 
© quofa's, which the queen was 
< obliged to furniſh according 


to the rule of proportion, 


which has not the leaſt foun- 
Her majeſty agrees, 
© that, according to the princi- 
ples laid down i in the reſolution 
abovementioned, Great - Bri- 
never contribute 
enough, nor the Vaited- Pro- 8 


ation. 


vinces too little. 


©: *:'There- it is adjnnced a as a 
maxim, that the power of each 
of the allies is the only rule 


and meaſure of the efforts 


they are to make; and, af- 


ter this, the ſtates ſet up for 


Judges, as well of the power of 


EPS, Eo oo Sw oy TY od eB 
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has taken, 
down, that they may there- 


| the. houſe, 
theſe 
and has given her orders ac- 
cording to the plan, in which, 
by conſequence, there is no: 


ſelyn to the queen, by whoſe order Mr. St. Joun Wiote a 


| The 


her maajeſly 0 dach as of 
that of their own ſtate, It is 
not difficult to perceive how 
far this ſort of logic would 
carry us: but her majeſty, far 
from being obliged by the 
memorial mentioned in the 


reſolution of the 22d of April 


to change her ſentiment, 
thinks fit to renew the declara- 


tions, which the earl of Straf. 
ford made by her order, and 
in her name. 
points, which the queen pro- 
Poſes as a ſubject of negotia- 
tion, but a communication to 


Theſe are not 


her allies of the reſolution ſhe 
and of the rule laid 


upon concert their meaſures. 
»The houſe of commons, 


which is compoſed of members 
ſent from each county of the 


kingdom, and who are com- 


petent judges of what burden 
the people are able to bear, 
have only granted ſubſidies for 
the current year, according 
to the proportions, and under 
the conditions, 


which have 
been imparted to the {tates- 
general. 
Her majelly has decl: ned to 

that ſhe thought 
conditions reaſonable, 


the leaſt alteration to de ex- 
pected. 

The queen looks upon a an 
union betwiet herſelf and the 
ſtates to be the ſtrongeſt ſup- 
port of the common eaule ; f | 
122 and 


E 


zin favour of the proteſtant foreigners. 1 1 5 
peal of this act had been thrown out by the lords the laſt re- 


O F E N G I. AN P. 


The houſe of commons proceeded next to the repeal of 171 112. 
the naturalization act, which had paſled the laſt parliament 


A bill for the re- Naturaliza- 


. 
year, but it now 38 led both houſes, and received the 1 


aſſent. 


Thoſe, who were ſuſpected of having bad deſigns, ap- 
plied themſelves with great induſtry to drive on ſuch bills as 


| they hoped would give the preſbyterians in Scotland ſuch 


_ alarms, as might diſpoſe them to e that the union 
was broken. 


To this end ſeveral bills were broug ht into the houſe of A toleration | 


commons : they began with propoſing one for a toleration te. the Eus- 


lim clergy in 
for the epiſcopal clergy to uſe the liturgy of the church of Seeta 


46 


That the ſiæth 


tland. 


England. This ſeemed fo reaſonable that no oppoſition was Pr. II. C. 
made to it : however the kirk of Scotland being alarmed at 8 5 1555 
the deſign of ſetting up the church of England's 8 liturgy and Remon- 
| worſhip | in North-Britain ; and upon the firſt Nets: that rw al 
bill for that purpoſe was brought into the houſe of © 
the commiſſioners of the general aſſembly * up a lar 8 
repreſentation to the queen, ſetting forth, 
act of parliament in 1707, for ſecuring the proteſtant 
religion and preſbyterian government, (whereby all other 
5 acts in favour of the fame are ratified and approved) is 
declared to be an eſſential and fundamental condition of 
the treaty of union, without any alteration thereof, or 
derogation thereto, in any ſort, tor ever, even beyond the 


= en kirk 


it. 


and for that ks has done 4 and that they will difipate all 5 
all that ſhe could to traverſe * thoſe vain fears and ill ground- 
the deſigns of thoſe factious “ ed jealouſies, which have been 
ſpirits, which tended to break * diſperſed with ſo much indu- * 
that union. The propoſals, * firy throughout the ſeven pro- 
which have been made by her *©* vinces. But, however that 
majeſty's plenipotentiaries to * be, her majeſty will have this 
the miniſters of the ſtates ge- comfort, that ſhe has neglected : 
neral, do uncontrovertibly ma- nothing of what was in her 
nifeſt the queen's ſincere deſire * power to contribute towards 

to entertain a good correſpon- * the ſatisfaction of the ſtates- 
dence and ſtrict union with * general, without abandoning 
the ſtates. Theſe are all the © the intereſt of her © own 8 1 8 
ſteps, which her majeſty could < doms. 
take for that end. Her ma- Done at White-_ = Es 
jeſty flatters herſelf, that they hall, May 19, H.St.Joun. 

will have the effect, which ſhe 1712. I NE ies 
ought to expe& from them;  _ 

Vor. XVII. * 6 each 
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1711-12. reach of parliament.” IT hat they could not but ex preſs 
Sy « their ſurprize and deep affliction, to hear of a bill offered 
for ſuch a large and almoſt boundleſs toleration, not only 
« threatening the overthrow of their church, but giving a 
* large licence almoſt to all errors and blaſphemies, and 

© throwing up all good diſcipline, to the diſhonour of God, 
and the ſcandal] and ruin of the true chriſtian religion, and 
< the infallible diſturbance of the quict, and to the confuſion 
* of that church and nation : and therefore with all humi- 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
C 
6 
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lity, but with the greateſt earneſtnefs, they did beſeech, 
nay obteſt her majeſty, by the ſame mercy of God, 
that reſtored that church, and raiſed her majeſty to the | 
throne, to interpoſe for the relief of that church, and 
the maintenance of the preſent eſtabliſhment, againſt | 
ſuch a manifeſt and ruining incroachment, in ſuch man- 
ner, as in her royal wiſdom and juſtice ſhe ſhould think _ 
ncedful.“ Notwithſtanding this repreſentation (which 
| was preſented to the queen "by Mr. Carſtairs, principal of 
4 the college of Edinburgh) the act went on, and a clauſe waz 
[i put in it, that occaſioned great complaints; the magiſtrates, 
[ | who by the laws were obliged to execute the ſentences. of 
Wi the judicatories of their kirk, were by this act required, to 
188 exccute none of them, It was reaſonable to require them to 
| execute no ſentences, that might be paſſed on any, for doing 
What was tolerated by this act; but the carrying this to a 
general clauſe took away the civil: ſanction, which in moſt 
places is looked on as the chief, if not the only, ſtrength 
of church power. Thoſe, who were to be thus tolerated, 
were required, by a day limited in the act, to take the oath 
of abjuration ; it was well known, that few, if any of them, 
1 _ would take that oath; ſo, to cover them from it, a clauſe 
| | | __ was put in this act, requiring all the preſbyterian miniſters 
1 8 to take it; ſince it ſeemed reaſonable, that thoſe of the le- 
gal eſtabliſhment ſhould be required to take that, which was 
1 now to be impoſed on thoſe, who were only to be tolerated. 
=—_ It was well underſtood, that there were words in the oath 
1 pf abjuration, to which the preſbyterians excepted. In the 
act of ſucceſſion, one of the conditions, on which the ſuc- 
cCeœſlor was to be received, was, his being of the communion 
of the church of England; and, by the oath of abjuration, 
the ſucceſfſion was ſworn to, as limited by that act: the 
word Limitation, imported only the entail of the crown; 
| 5 but it was luggetted, that the particle, as, related to all the 
Wl. TE conditions! Til that act. This was s ſpread among ſo ras A 
| | me 
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that perſuaſion, that it was bdlicvid a preat party among 1711-12, 
them would refuſe to take it: ſo a ſmall alteration wa 3 made 7 | | 


: 
— —— — 
e [>< 
4 
* 


by the houſe of lords of theſe words, * As was United ine | [ 
words of the fame ſenſe, * Which was limited ;* but thoſe, — 
who intended to excuſe the epiſcopal party, dls they knew — 1 
were in the pretender's intereſts, from taking the oath, were = 
for keeping in thoſe words, which the preſbyterians ſerupled. | fa. | | 
The commons accordingly diſagreed to the amendment made | 1 
by the lords; and, they receding from it, the bill paſſed, i \ 
as it had been ſent up by the commons (k). By this act . 4 

| 


the epiſcopal clergy, 270010 they have been ordained by a2 
85 proteſtant biſhop, and taken the oaths of aliegiance and ab- 0 
juration, are permitted to uſe in their mee: ings the liturgg &; 4 
of the church of England without moleſtation. By the fame 
act the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland are 
alſo obliged to take the oaths. TT th 
Another act paſſed for diſcontinuing the courts of audi... — 
cature, during ſome days in Chriſtmas, though the obſerving 0 oy ö 
of holidays was contrary to the principles of the preſtyte- © 
rians (1). But this was intended only to exaſperate mem. „ | 
Some time after the toleration act, a bill was brought in Patronages 1 
for the reſtoring of patronages. It was eſtabliſhed by the 540 2 0 

| 

| 


H. C, 
preſbyterians from the time of the reformation, as a B ban. 


Wh 
ciple, that pariſhes had, from warrants in (cripture, A CID | { 
to chuſe their miniſters - and therefore 1 had always EI 
looked on the right of patronage as ani on of their V 9 
ciples, and had aboliſhed it by law as 1 rievannes. This 3 bl 
right having been reſtored with epi: opacy in 1661, con- EE | 
tinued till 1690, when preſbyterian church-government was [ 
again eſtabliſhed, and. the right of patronage taken away: AM 
But i it was now reſo] ved that ic ſhould be reſtored. It was | 
urged in oppoſition to it, that ſince, by the act of union, 5 nl 
preſbytery, with all its rights and privileges, was unaltera- ?- 9 
ly ſecured, and fince their kirk-ſeſſion was a branch of ” | 
their conflitution; the taking from them the right of chuſing | 
their miniſters was contrary to that act: yet the bill paſſed 


= "rough both houſes, : a ſmall op polition be eing only made | in . | New | 
1 (&) When the „ g may y be Yip: . A bill for . % 
| | this bill the third time. Sir Da- © bliſhing jacobitiſm and immo- „„ il 
e 4 vid Dalrymple ſaid, Since I. „ rality; ” Pr. II. O. Vol. IV. 8 | 


| * ſee the houſe is 16 bl to (1) The title of this act is . — 
make no alterations in the * An a& for Aae the Yule 5 1 
© body of the bill, I acquieſce, Vacance. : eee i 
and d only deſire the title of it „ | 3 [| 
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1711-12. either. By theſe ſteps the preſbyterians were alarmed, when 
——_ they ſaw the ſucceſs of every motion that was made, on de- 
ſign to weaken and undermine their eſtabliſhment, 
The place. The ſelf-denying bill for limiting the number of officers 
bill loft, fitting in the houle of commons was brought in, and, as 
Burnet. Was aſual, it eaſily paſled there: the ſcandal of corruption 
FEY was now higher than ever ; for it was believed men were 
not only bribed for a who ſeſlion, but had new bribes for 
particular votes. The twelve new peers, being brought 
into the houſe of lords, had irritated fo many there, that, 
for two days, by all the judgments | that could be 1 
of the houfe, the bill was likely to have paſſed that houſe: 
but, upon ſome prevailing arguments, ſecretly and dextroully 
api to ſome lords, an alteration was made in it, by 
which it was loſt : for whereas the bill, as it ſtood, was. 
to take place alter the determination of the preſent parlia- ; 
ment, this was altered, ſo as that it fnould take place after 
the demiſe of the queen; ſo it was no more thought on. 
Prince Eugene fill continued in England, and was treated 
very e civilly by the queen, chough not with tbat diſtinction 
that was due to his high mcerit: nor di 1 he Ban 11 8 ground. 
with the winiſtey. | 
The queen's | He had preſented a memorial to the queen (which he 
welſaze publiſhed in February) containing an account of the em- 
OR e peror's condust in the war; concluding, with a propoſal in 
ae, relation to the war in Spain. Some days paſled before any 
Feb 26. notice was taken of this rde , but; at halts Nr. St. 
Cre Sh hos John acquainte >d the commons, © T hat: he had received her 
majeſty's command to communicate to that houſe a pro- 
po 17 05 made to her majeſty by prince Eugene of Savoy, 
© in the name of the emperor, for the ſupport of the war in 
1 Spain; vir. His 5 Imperial majeſty judges, that f forty thou'and 
«__. men will be fuſſicient for this ſervice z and that the whole 
EE <6 expence of che war in Spain may amount to four million 
of crowns, towards which his imperial majeſty offers to 
make up the troops, which he has in that country, ts 
.-*6: bi thouſand men, and to take one million of crown: 
66. upon himſelf.” It was obſerved, that no member fa 
any thing to this meſſage; which made the prince very u- 
| caly about the ſucceſs of a negotiation, which had detain: 
bim fo long from other important afairs on the continent 


On the other hand, the courie of the public entertainments, 


to which he was daily inv 'ited, was by this time interrupted 
: by the death; of his nephew, the chevalier ae t Savoye, Witt, 
deing taken ill ot che mall- -POX | the 20th © of E ru diet 


lou 


„ * 
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four days after, in the 21. year of his age; and his corps 17 1112. 


was depoſited, without any funeral pomp, in the vault be- 
longing to the dukes of Ormond, in Weſtminſter-Abbey. | 


Prince Eugene having delayed his departure as Jong as Prince Ku- 


poſſible, in hopes of ſucceeding. i in his negotiation, had his 


audience of leave the 13th of March. He embarked the © 2 
17th, and, two days after, arrived at the Hague. Biſhop 


Burnet, whilſt the prince was in England, was admitted 


ſeveral times to much diſcourſe with him, and, from what 
appeared to him, the prince had a moſt n modeſty, 
and ſcarcely bore the acknowledgments that all the rde 
paid him: he deſcended to an eaſy equality with thoſe with 
whom he converſed, and ſeemed to allume nothing to him- ; 
ſelf, while he reaſoned with others. 


a leaves | 


England. 


During prince Eucene's fay in En: gland, upon occaſion n 
of ſome frolicks and diſorders committed in the night-time, of f Mobocks, 


either by town- "ARES, or drunken foldiers, a report was in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread, © That there were great numbers of diſ- 


affected perſons, who, under the name of Mohocks or 
* Hawkubites, had combined together to diſturb the public 


peace; and who, in an inhuman manner, without any 


provocation, aſfaulted and wounded thoſe, whom they 


met with in the {treets, fi itting or flatting people's noſes ; 
« gagging or diſtending their e with iron inſtruments, 


< and committing many other extrava gant cruelties.“ At 


the ſame time printed 1; lifts were handed about of many per- 
ſons, ſaid to have been taken up and committed to ſeveral 


priſons, upon account of theſe barbarities, amongſt whom 


tome men of figure and titles were inſinuated to be; Which 


ganed ſo ſtrong a belief, and ſtruck ſuch a terror among the _ 
vulgar, that, as ſoon as night drew on, many were deterred | 
from going about on their lawful occaſions. Hereupon the 
matter being laid before the gucen, her majeſty, by the ad- 
vice of her privy-council, iflued a proclamation, © for the 
+ ſup »prefling of riots, and the diſcovery of fuch as had been 
+ wales of the late barbarities within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent; charging and com- 
manding, that the offenders be proſecuted with the utmoſt _ 
ſeverity and rigour of the law, and promiſing a reward of 
one hundred pounds for the diſcovery and apprehending of 
any perion, who, fince the firſt day of February laſt, had, 


6 


without any provocation, wounded, ſtabbed, or ane 


or who thould, before the firſt day of May, would, ſtab, 
or maim, any of her majeſty's ſubjects.“ Though this 


 FoGamation. at firſt confirmed the belief of the barbarities — 
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and riots, for the ſuppreſſing of which it was intended ; 


the conſequence of it ſhewed, upon what ſlight grounds 185 
belief had been entertained, For when people, under ſecu- 


rity of this proclamation, came to inquire calmly and cool) 


into the matter, it was found, that no other diſorders had 


Happened of late, but ſuch as are uſual, and almoſt una- 


voidable, in populous cities. But it was remarkable, that 


Brinſden, the oculiſt, and other agents of the men in power, 


were ſhrewdly ſufpected of having raiſed and improved the 


report of this pretended combination of Mohocks and Haw- 


| kubites, in order to throw the odium of it upon the whigs, 
whom, by all poſſible means, they endeavoured to render 


obnoxious to the people. However, to colour theſe pro- 


ceedings, two common pick-pockets were tried, found 
guilty, and ſeverely hned for form ſake. And the lord Hin- 


chinbrooke, then a youth, and an officer of the army, who, 


at the deſire, and in company of a conſtable, went out one 


Petition of 


te French 
ref ugees. 


night in queſt of the pretended Mohocks, were afterwards 


likewiſe arraigned and tried, as diſturbers of the public 


peace: but, their innocence manifeſtly appearing, the 
notion of Mohocks and Hawkubites Was ee ex- 


ploded (m). 


The French refanecs haves preſented; a petition. to the 
quzen for her interpoſition at the treaty of Utrecht in fa- 
vour of their brethren under perſecution in France, and for 


the reſtitution of th. state 1 that Kingdom of which 
they had been fo uv: juttly deprived ; ; the gan! of Dartmouth 


wrote a letter to muntteur Du Bourdien ; and Graverole, two 


French proteſtant miniſter- „agents for the reſt ; aſſuring 
them, that the biſhop of f and the carl of Strafford 


were already under the Ariel orders to fupport the inte- 


reſt of the French refugees at them ations of peace. 


_ Accordingly, the "queen appointed ng” de OO) 


(m) In Torcy's memoirs, the on that licentious band. — 


duke of Marlborough is infa- Prince Eugene is ſaid to reject fo 


mouſly repreſented as propoſing odious a project, but, a the 


to prince Eugene, that a band ſame time, propoſed the ſetting 


of ruffians ſhould be encouraged fire to London, ſeizing the tower 


to ſtrole about the ſtreets by of London, and the queen” 


night, and inſult people, by perſon, and obliging her to di. 


wich means it would be eaſy ro ſolve the parliament, and call 2 


aſſaſſinate ſuch perſons as ſhould new one to enquire into the ne- 


be thought proper to be dif. gotiations with France, and pus 


2 patched, and throw the Fame niſh ws authors.Vol. II. 
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marquis de Miremont, nephew to the earl of Feverſham, to 1712. | | 
: 


go to Utrecht, and, in her m: yeſty's name, to take parti- — | | 
cular. care of the intereſt of the French refugees. Not- | 
| | 


withſtanding all this, they ſoon found that their intereſts 
were either but faintly ſupported by Great-Britain, or the 
court of France thewed no regard. to the ee inter- 


ceſſion. 
The ſupplies Kod were given by the commons, in The fupplies | 
all about ſix millions. There were two lotteries of one Sranted. 1 
| | 


million eighteen hundred thouſand pounds each, for Which 

a fund was created to pay both principal and intereft in 

thirty two years. Among the dutics for raiſing this ſum, 

Was a ſtamp- duty at two- -pence a ſheet on news- papers and 
pamphlets. A motion was made for a clauſe to be put into Motion fora 
one of the 1 for appointing commilitoners to ex te pin, | 

amine the value and conſideration of all the grants ade — 
ſince the revolution. The miniſters apprehendiag the dif- ” 

ficulty of carrying a money-bill, with a tack to it, through 
the houſe of lords, becauſe of their former 5 againſt 
ſuch a practice, and the treaſurer promiſing ſome lealing 

= | men, that he would uſe his intereſt to procure the paſing a ] 


= | grant-bill, ſingle, 1 in the houſe of peers, they prevailed hes 4 
have i it ſeparated from the money-bill, and, when puſſled, 1 
1 it was ſent up to the lords. Thoie, whis pontinged to pay — 5. ll 


. 4 reſpect. to the memory of king William, thought it was 
22a very unbecoming return to him, who had delivered this 
1 nation from flavery and popcry, to calt fo particular an in 
1 ; dignity on his grants. The biil made all its lteps Frough | 
) the houſe of lords, to the laſt, with a ſmall majority of one 

a | or two. On the third reading of the bill, a warm debate 
U aroſe, in which the duke of Arg 15 Kid, That, if for the — 


- © eaſe of the public is was ore a proper to reſume the. 1 
' grants of the crown, he Would read:ly give mis vote. for it, 
„ provided they would go fo far back, as the re{torution f | | 
© king Charles the ſecond. But he could never: agree to ] 
7 5 limit the bill to gr: ants of king William, becauſe ſuch an | 
0 act would be 1 injurious to the r memory of the delivercr of ES — | 
Ie £ Grea c-Britain, and all Europe; which ought to be had in 
8 reverence by all honeſt men.“ The carl of Wharton, he 
W lord Cowper, and lord Halifax ſpoke, with great force and 5 A 
0 * eloquence, avainſt the partial diſtinction. between grants." : ü 
2 : ſince the revolution, and thoſe before it; adding, that ſuch-- 1 
eadiſtinction gave too much credit to a miniſtry, who by the 
u paſting of the bill would have the means in their hands, . 
| to ruin and. opprets holes 2 had not the good Juck to ⁵ j 
Ig 4 ES, > — 
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1712. pleaſe them. The carl of Nottingham, who had been ab- 
ent the firſt two days, ſpoke on this occaſion, and ſaid, He 


always thought thoſe grants were too large, and very un- 


ſeaſonably made, but he thought there ought to be an equal 
way of proceeding in that matter; they ought either to 
reſume them all, or to bring all concerned in them to an 
equal compoſition: he therefore could not approve of this 
bill, which, by a very clear conſequence, would put it in 
the power of a fellow-ſubject, to reſume or to cover grants, 

at his pleaſure ; and ſo it would put the perſons, concerned 
in the grants, into too great a dependance on him.“ TO 
this the lord-treaſurer anſwered, * That no one had reaſon 

to be alarmed at the bill, ſince the intent of 1t was only to 


GG K „ K M K K 


and upon what conſiderations they were given ; but that, 
as it was preſumed, thoſe, who enjoyed them, had ren- 
dered very ſignal fervice to their countr y, fo it was not to 
be doubted, but the e would confirm the ſame.” 

The earl of Wharton replied, © That it was allo to be pre- 
©£ ſumed, that thoſe, who enjoyed the grants of king Charles 
« the ſecond, and king James the ſecond, might have like- 
« wile done important "ſervice to the nation: wherefore it 
would be very proper to look into the motives of all thoſe 
© orants, in order to confirm them to thoſe, who had de- 
c ſerved them.” The earl of Oxford ſaid, That he had 
been informed, that the commons had no defign abſolutely 
to reſume the grants of king William, but only to make 

0 

& 
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the poſleſſors pay the value of four or tive years rent, for 
which they ſhould have the grants confi med to them for 
ever.“ To which the car] of Wharton again replied, 
That he would not call in queſtion what a lord of ſuch pro- 
bity and ſincerity had advanced; but that the reſumption 
of all the grants of Ireland ſufficiently ihewed, that the 
commons had not been content with a part.“ Several 


examine the value of the grants made by king William, 


other ſpeeches, that were made on both ſides, prolonged 7 


the debate till between fix and ſeven in the evening, when 
the queſtion being put, that the bill do paſs, it appeared 
upon the gathering of the votes, that there were ſeventy- 
eight voices on each fide, fifty-three preſent, and twenty- 
five proxies for the affirmative; and fifty-two preſent, and 
twenty-ſix proxies for the nega tive ; ſo the votes being equal, 5 
by the rule of the houſe, the negative carried it, to the great 
dilappoincment of the enemies of the revolution. It was 
obletyed, that the loſs of this bill was in a. great meaſure | 
owing to the Viglance. of che late duke of Portland. He 
"pong 


OF ENGLAND. 
being informed, that the lord Colepepper had ſent his proxy 
to the earl of Sunderland; who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſi- 
tion, could not produce it, immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to the lord Colepepper, and he ſent his proxy to another 
lord time enough to create part of the negative. On the 


other hand, many were of opinion, that, had not the duke 


of Buckingham and the earl of Strafford abſented them 
{elves from the houſe, the bill had certainly paſſed. 


The queen three days after came to the houſe of peers, May 224 


and gave che royal aſſent to the money bills and others. As 


the carl of Strafford was now in London, it was expected, 


the queen would have laid before the parliament a ſtate of 5 


the negotiations of peace which ha d been carrying on at the 

Hague. But, ſome points not being yet ſettled between the 

1 Briti ſh and French courts, ſhe dic! not think fit to make a 

ſpecch to both houſes. However, the ſpeaker, at preſent- 
ing the lottery-bill, faid, in his compliment to the queen, 


„Four faithful commons are in hopes, that what they have | 


« {© chearfully given, for your majeſty's occaſions, will ena- 

„ble your majeſty to put an end tc the preſent war by a 
£ ſafe and honourable peace. There being no account 

come of any peace, as ſoon as the commons were returned 


to their houſe, Mr. Benſon, chancellor of the exchequer, 


afterwards lord Bingley, moved, that the call of the houſe 
{which had been ſeveral times put off) might be adjourned | 


to the 4th of June, when he did not doubt, but the queen 


would lay before them the reſult of the preſent negotiations. 
Mr. Hampden complained, faying NT. Notwithſtanding all- 


„the promiſes given from time to time to the commons, 


3 we have an unactive and lazy campaign, and a trifling ne- 
gotiation of peace; ſo that we are a amuſed by our miniſters 
© at home, and tricked by our enemies abroad.“ Mr. ſe- 
cretary St. John had too great a {hare in the management 


of affairs not to reſent theſe infinuations ; and ſaid with 


ſome emotion, That they highly reflected on her majeſty, 
and her miniſters. But though ſome members had been 
© ſent to the Tower for leſs offences, and that he, who 


+ ſpoke laſt, might be fond of that honour 3 ; vet he hoped the 
*© houſe would be of another opinion.“ Sir Richard Onflow 


replied, © That to ſuppoſe her majeſty, or her miniſters to 
© have any influence on the deliberations of that houſe, was 

* injurious to her majeſty, and a violation of the privileges 

of that houſe.” In which he was ſeconded by Mr. Lech- 


mere. But the debate went no further, in conſideration, as 


the friends of the prev alling Farty lugge ted, — the ſeſſion 


_ Crawing -= 
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1512. drawing to an end, the commitment of a member at that 
"OR re would rather be a pride than a mortification to him. 
| And fo, according to the motion of the chancellor of the 
9 „the call of the —— was put off till the 4th of 
une, 
Death of the A great change SERIE in the d of France, at the 
two dau- very time their plenipotentiaries were negotiating at Utrecht. 
oY The dauphin, the only ſon of the king of France, Who 
Diniel. died, in the 5oth year of his age, of the ſmall-pox, on the 
e April, N. 8. 1711, left behind him three ſoils. the 
duke of Burgundy, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Berry. On the 12th of Febtuary 1711-12, N. S. the dau- 
phineſs, Mary Adelaida of Savoy, died at Verſailles in the 
2th year of her age, having been taken ſuldenly ill of a fur- 
feit, as it was given out, three days before: and the dau- 
Sy phin himſelf, Lewis, late duke of Burgundy, ſurvived hi; 
ipouſe but fix days, dying at Many on the 18th of the ſame 
month, in the 3oth year of his age: and, in a few day: 
after him, his eldeſt ſon, who was five years old, died like- 
wiſe; and his. ſecond ſon, then but two years old, Was 
1 5 thought to be in a dying condition. Theſe deaths, coming 
ſo quick one after another, ſtruck the French court. The 
| king himſelf was for ſome days ill, but he ſoon recovercd. 
Such repeated ſtrokes were ſooked upon with amazement. 
Poiſon was ſuſpected, as is uſual upon all ſuch occaſions; 
and the duke of Orleans was generally charged with it. He 
was believed to have dealt much in chemiſtry, and was an 
1 anmbitious prince. While he was in Spain at the head of 
= king Philip's army, he formed a project to ſet him aſide; 
and to make himſelf king of Spain, in which, as the lord 
Wo Townſhend told biſhop Burnet, he went ſo far, that he tricd 
11 to engage Mr. Stanhope, to prels the queen and the ftaws- 
general to aſſiſt him, promiſing to break with France, and 
to marry king Charles's dowager (n). This being diſco- 
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'Vered, he was upon that called out of 1 and it was 
| | 8 n 
| | og (6050 This is be project binted , Ike! $ jet” He 78 Look 


at by the author of the manu- XIV. being obliged by the ſuc | 
n ſcript account of the campaigns ceſſes of the allies to promiſe to 
in Spain, which was made to abandon his grandſon Philip king 
lord Galway, no ſent Mr. of Spain, the Spaniards offered 
Stanhope to the duke ot Orleans to place the duke of Orleans 

to hear bis offers. But the au- upon the throne in his room, t0 
thor of the duke of Orleans's life which he conſented. But, this 
gives a different account of the conſent of his being afterwards 
EY e 6 „ | miſrepreſented 
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OF ENGLAND. 473 Fj 
- thought, that the only thing, that ſaved him, was the king's 1712. 4 
kindneſs to his natural daughter, whom he had married. ns ED |; 
The king not only paſied it over, but ſoon after obliged the 91 
duke of Berry to marry his daughter; ſuch care had the old | 
king taken to corrupt the blood of France, with the mix 1 
ture of his ſpurious iſſue, King Philip was not at all pleaſed 
with the alliance; but wrote to his elder brother, expoſtu- 
lating with him for not oppoſing the marriage more vigor- 
ouſly; with which he profeſſed himſelf fo diſpleaſed, that he 
could not be brought to congratulate upon it. This letter 
was ſent from Madrid to Paris, but was intercepted, and 
ſent to Barcelona, and from thence to the Hague. EE. 
The duke of Burgundy, when he became dauphin upon : 
bis father's death, had been jet into the underſtanding the 
ſecrets of government ; and, as was given out, he had on 
many occaſions expreſſed a deep ſenſe of the miſeries the 
people, with great ſentiments of juſtice. He had likewiſe, 
in ſome diſputes, which cardinal de Noailles had with the 
- Jeſuits, eſpouſed his intereſts, and protected him. It was 
likewiſe believed, that he retained a great affection to the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, whoſe fable of Telemachus carried 
in it the nobleſt maxims poſſible for the conduct of a wiſe 
and good prince, and ſet forth that ſtation in ſhining charac- 
ters, but which were the reverſe of Lewis the XIVth's 
whole life and reign. Theſe things gave the French a juſt 
ſenſe of the loſs they had in his death; and the apprehen- 
ſions of a minority, after ſuch a reign, {truck them with 
great conſternation. Theſe deaths, in ſo critical a time, 
| ſeemed to portend, that all the vaſt ſchemes, which the 
French king had formed with ſo much perhdy and blood- 
ſhed, was in a fair way to be ſoon blaſted, But his affairs were NE 
foon retrieved by the enſuing peace, to che negotiations of 5 it 
Which it is now time to turn. Yo | 
The place appointed for the congreſs was the d of The treat, 
5 Utrecht; ; and the day named for opening it, was the firſt de g 3 
of January, 1711-12, O. 8. The firſt miniſter that appear- Hi of Eur. 
ed at the place of treaty. was Dr. Robinſon, lord privy-ſeal, Burnet. | | 
one of the Britiſh plenipotentiaries, who came there the . 5 
15th of January; and, two days after, arrived the other Com. Secr, 
| Britiſn plenipatentiary, the earl of Strafford, On the 18th 


| e to the king: of. "ks time in lens at the court | 
France, as a ſcheme to have of France. La vie de Philipe „ | | 


came 


uſurped the Spaniſh crown from d' Orleans, val. 14 4 5 93. 
ng ER, the duke Was for 2 


47 
1712. came alſo two of the Dutch plenipotentiaries (o), who were 
* followed, the next morning, by the three French plenipo- 


and monſieur Meſnager (p). 
ſent their miniſters very late and unwillingly; 3 but they ſub- 


: named by the ſtates, were, mon- 
ſieur Rana wick, for the province 
of Guelderland; monſieurs Buys purpoſe: 


and V anderduſſen, for that of 
mont for Zealand; monſieur de 
Renſwoude, for Utrecht; mon- 
eur de Goſlinga, for Friezland ; 


and Kniphuyſen, for Groningen. 


plenipotentiaries, and monſieur 
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tentiaries, the marſhal d'Uxelles, the abbot de Polignac, 
The emperor and the empire 


mitted to the neceſſity of their affairs. Yet, upon this con- ; 


dition (poſitively given them by the earl of Strafford, and 


confirmed to prince Eugene by the Britiſh court) that the ſeven 


preliminaries offered by France, and figned by Meſnager, 
mould be only bare propoſals, and ſhould not be admitted as 


the baſis of the treaty, 10 fave the loſs of time in ſettling 


the ceremonial, it was alſo agreed, that the plenipotentiaries 
ſhould aſſume no character of lignity, till all matters were 


adjuſted, and made ready for ſigning. At the ſame time, it 
was likewite agreed, that the general conferences ſhould be- 


gin on Friday the 29th of January, N. S. and ſhould after- 


Wards be held on e and ee at ten in the 5 
be MOTINge | 


Theile things being ſettled, the firſt conference was open- 


| ed on the day appointed, by eight miniſters of the allies, 


namely, the two Britiſh, four of the ſtates- general, two of 
the duke of Savoy's, and the three plenipotentiaries of 
France. The lord privy-ſeal, (who appeared in a black 


velvet-gown, adorned with gold loops, with a long train 
borne up by two pages in aſh- coloured coats, laced with 


| filver orris, and waiſtcoats of green velvet) addreſſed him- _ 
lelf t to the miniſters of Fr. rance in the following ſpeech: 


( o) The plenjpatentiaries court of Ge Bitiain had a mind 
to add Mr. Prior, to their two 
miniſters at Utrecht, for the ſame 
but the earl of Straf- 
ford, having abſolutely refuſed 
to be joined in commiſſion with a 
perſon of ſo mean extraction, and 
a threatening to lay down his em- 
_ ployment, the buſineſs of trade 


the count de Rechteren, for O. was committed to the lord pri- 


ver-Vſſel; and the count de Tu vy-ſeal; who, not being verſed 

in thoſe matters, was obliged 
to direct himſelf by the lights 
he received from Mr, Arthur 


Holland; monſieur de Moer- 


(p) As France had named three 


Mleſnager in particular, to take Moore. 
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Wy We are this day m met together, in the name of God, ö 
4 to lay the foundation of a general peace between the 


We bring ſincere 


cc intentions, and alfo poſitive orders from our principals, 


„high allies and the king your maſter. 


ec to concur in every thing on their part, which may tend to 


„ the furtherance and happy concluſion of fo beneficial and 


« chriſtian-like a work. 


„On the other hand, we are in Yoon: W that | 


your inſtructions are 
« ſo full, as to inable you to anſwer, without loſs of time, 


> you are of the ſame mind, and that 


Leet the expectation of the high allies, in explaining yourſelves 
640 


« tled in theſe conferences : 
66 
cc 


d able ſatisfaction upon their reſpective pretenſions.“ The 


marſhal de Uxelles, firſt plenipotentiary of France, anſwer- 
ed, © that it could not be doubted, but his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty had a ſincere and ardent deſire to give peace to 


adding, “ that with this view his majeſty hack 
furniſhed his plenipotentiaries with ample inſtructions, 


19 
«:Europes;” 
60 


and a full power to come to the concluſion of ſo beneficial 
a work, which was fo earneſtly deſired by all Europe.” 


The earl of Strafford took occaſion to declare, that the 
queen had received the general propoſitions as a foundation 
for a negotiation of peace; but that they were binding to 
France only, and not to the allies; to which the French 
miniſters readily aſſented. But it is to be obſcrved through 


that this is meant of the propoſitions _ 


the whole proceeding, 


*, clearly and roundly upon the points, which are to be ſet- 


and that you will do it in ſo 
plain and particular a manner, that all and every of the 


confederate princes and ſtates may find a juſt and reaſon- 


ſigned by Meſnager only, the congreſs not having the leaſt 
notice or cognizance of what vas Ligned, both on the part 
of France Ka England too; which "had been hitherto con- 


| cealed, and, upon all occaſions, publicly difowned. The 


: plenipotentiaries of the ſtates and duke of Savoy made like- 


wiſe ſpeeches ſuitable to the occaſion ; after which, the aſ- 
fembly broke up. The next day, the miniſters of the allies 


agreed to meet at the Town-houte twice a week during the 


congreſs, in order to preſerve union amongſt them, and to 


take the neceſlary meaſures for promoting the intereſt of the _ 


TeſpeCtive princes and ſtates they repreſented. At one of 
_ theſe meetings, becauſe the F rench miniſters had in their | 
| ſpceches promiſed to deliver in Writing che intentions of weir 
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court, it was reſolved to deliver to them, in the next con- 
ference, a declaration, “that the miniſters of the high al- 


lies, already there, expected, according to the offers of 
cc the miniſters of France, the plan or ſcheme they had pro- 
„c miſed; and would not fail to return an anſwer thereto, 55 
C for what concerned the particular intereſt of their princi- 
« pals; and as to the minifters of ſuch of the allies, who 
c were ſtill abſent, they had reaſon to believe, that they 


« would forthwith repair thither, to concur with them i in 
their anſwer.” 

This paper being delivered to the French miniſters in the 
ſecond conference on the 3d of February, they promiſed to 
give in their offers for a general peace; but declared they 


wiſhed, that all the miniſters of the allies were preſent, that | 


they might, at the ſame time, receive a counter- project or 
anſwer fron all the members of the grand alliance. Ac- 
cordingly little was done at the third conference, but at the 


fourth, Feb. 10, N. S. the imperial miniſters being arrived, _ 
a warm diſpute aroſe between them and the French oleni- : 
pPotentiaries. The marſhal de Uxclles ſaid, © the king, his 
© maſter, had molt ſincere intentions to end this war to the 
© ſatisfaction of the allies: that, in order to that, they 
© ought to deal roundly and fairly. That he hoped a good 


£ ſucceſs of this negotiation, ſince the ambaſſadors of the 
< houſe of Auſtria had at laſt reſolved to come to the con- 
6 greſs; and thereupon he deſired the miniſters of the allies | 

to deliver the propoſals they had to make. Count Zinzen- 


dorf anſwered, © that the emperor, his maſter, had no Jets 


ſincere intentions to contribute all that lay in his power 


| towards ſo deſirable a bleſſing, as a general peace: but that 


© it ſeemed monſieur d' Uxelles, inſtead of dealing roundly 
and fairly, began, on the contrary, with a fetch *, ſince. 
he could not be a ſtranger to the demands of the allies, 
nor have forgot where the conferences at Gertruydenberg 
broke off: that there was nothing more for them to do 
now, than to find out ways and means to remove the dif- 
ficulties, that had obſtructed that negotiation : and, ſince 
the king, their maſter, had deſired this congreſs of the 
allies, they had reaſon to expect, that he had given his 
miniſters neceſſary inſtructions for that end.“ By this he 


; inſinuated, that the allies inſiſted on the firſt preliminaries 
ſigned at the Hague in the year 17097 Count Zinzendorf 
| likewiſe took notice of this expreſſion, the ambaſſadors of 
the houſe of Auftria,” as derogatory to his imperial majeſ- 


ty. The abbot de Polignac Apen 60 * that 1 ought ; 
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ce to talk no more of the affair of Gertruydenberg, ſince the 1512. 
« king had fixed a time for the allies to accept his propofal ; wwe 
cc which they not having done, he was under no enzage- | 
« ment.” This occaſioned a high debate; and d' Uxelles 
having, in relation to the affairs of Spain, ſaid, “ that they 
« gught to wait the arrival of the ambaſſador of that 
« crown.” Count Zinzendorf replied, © he was preſent, 
« and himſelf was the perſon.” The marſhal returned, 
« that he acknowledged none but king Philip's 3” which in- 
flamed the diſpute ; and the marſhal having likewiſe advan- 

ced, in a relation to a point in debate, that the queen of 

« England had engaged her promiſe ;” * the lord priv y. ſeal 
ſaid, “ there was no ſuch thing in his inſtructions.” At 
laſt, the French miniſters conſented to deliver their propo- 
ſals in writing, ich they did, F . 11, in a "ou Sogn L 
. 
They omits; that at the: ſigning of the treaty they The French 


would own the queen and the ſucceſſion to the crown, a ag Propotals, 


ſhe ſhould direct; Spain and the Weſt-Indies were to re- 
main with king Philip; ; the dominions in Italy, with the 
iſlands, except Sicily, were to go to the emprror, and the 
Spaniſh Netherlands to the elector of Bavaria : the trade was 
to be regulated, as it was before the war; ſome places in 
Canada were to be reſtored to England, with the freedom of 
hſhery in Newfoundland ; but Placentia was to remain with 
the French : Dunkirk was offered to be demoliſhed; but 


| Liſe and Tournay were to be given for it: the ſtates were 


to have their demands for the barrier ; and the frontier be- 
tween France, the empire, and Italy, was to be the ſame, 
that it was before the war; by which Landau, Feneftrella, 21 
and Exiles were to be reſtored to France (q). Theſe de- 

= | * 1 mands 


wu 


© Theſe propoſls at : layge 5 according to the preſent ſettle- 


were as follows : 5 . ment, and in the manner her 
mo 6 Britannic majeſty thall pleaſe. 
A ſpecific explanation of the of: „ His majeſty will cauſe all 


fers of France for a gereral « the fortifications of Dunkirk” 
peace, to the ſatisfaction of all „ to be demoliſhed immediately 


the parties concerned in 208 «© after the peace, provided an 
ee Nr. 5 equivalent be given him to og 
Phe king will 1 bis ſatisfaction. | 
5 lodge at the ſigning of the The iſland of St. Chriſto- | 
peace, the queen of Great- £ pher, Hudſon's Bay, and 


K 


1 Britain in that quality; as alſo OY freight | of that name, ſhall 


LAY 


be yielded up intire to Great- 


« the ſucceſſion of that crown, 5 
5 « Britain 3 „ 
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1 1712. mands (which were called a ſpecific explanation of the of: 
1 fers of France for a general peace, to the ſatisfaction of a 
1 . e Ta, 5 -- the 
I e Britain; and Acadia, with „ they fhall be maintained at the 
if 4 Port-Royal, and the fort, ſhall ** expence of the country. 
1 be reſtored intire to his ma- In conſideration of this 
11 <« jeſty. As to the ifland of * ceſſion, and of this conſent, 
1 « Newfoundland, the king of- the king on his fide demands 
| “& fers to yield up that alſo to © as an equivalent for the de. 
1 6 Great-Britain, reſerving only * moliſhing of Dunkirk, the 
[41 4 to himſelf the fort of Pla- © towns and citadels of Liſle 
il! 44 centia, and the right of catch- * and Tournay, with their ca. 
5 « ing and drying fith, as before ** tellanies and dependencies, | 
41 „ the war. It ſhall be agreed ** The barrier thus regulated 
18 % to make a treaty of com- * between France and the lates. 
1 * merce before or after the * general, the king will grant 
„ peace, as England ſhall chuſe, tor augmenting the commerce 
"i | the conditions of which ſhall “ of their ſubjects what is ſlipu. 
1] e be made as equal between the ** lated by the treaty of Ryſwick, 
1 „ two nations, as they can *© and the advantageous tarif 
19 77... of 1664, with an exception 
* „The king will conſent at“ only of fix ſorts of merchan- 
118 « the ſigning of the peace, that ** dize, which ſhall be agreed on, 
"8 the Spaniſh Netherlands, which * and which ſhall remain charg- 
5 are made over and given to * ed with the ſame duties, that 
(i | | „ the elector of Bavaria by the | PE are paid at this time; as alſo 
Wl king of Spain, ſhall ſerve for the exemption of 50 ſols per 
Ll « a barrier to the United-Ne- ** tun on the Dutch ſhipping, 
419 « therlands; and, to augment that came into France from 
. it, he will join thereto Furnes, the United - Provinces, and | 
1 c and the Furnes Ambaught, or foreign countries. a 
„ „ diſtrict, Knock, Vpres, and * As to the commerce c 
alt « the caſtellany of Menin with * Spain, and the Indies, tis 
11S its verge. In exchange, his king will engage, not onlj 
5 « majeſty demands to form the © to the ſtates-general, but like. 
9 44 barrier of France, Aire, St. wiſe to her Britannic majeſh, 
ih % Venant, Bethume, Doway, and to all other potentates, by 
1 „ and their dependencies. If ** virtue of the power he has i 
5 c the ſlates· general are deſirous * this particular, that the ſai 
ll! 4 to keep garriſons in the forti- “ commerce ſhall be allowed ex- 
| «« fied places of the barrier ſo * aclly, and carried on in tie 
bl * formed of the dominions * very ſame manner as it was un- 
« transferred to his electoral der the reign, and till the dead 
„ highneſs, and of what France „ of Charles II. and will pro- 
% adds thereto of its own ; his “ mile, that the French {hail 
* majeſty conſents, that they © ſubmit, asall the other nations, 
< ſhall put their troops into * to the antient laws and regu. 
« them in as great number as © lations made by the king, Jus 
46 


<6 they pleaſe » and beſides, that 
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catholic majeſty's predeceſ 
e „ - {ors 


« ſors, with reſpect to the com- 
« merce and navigation of the 
« Spaniſh Indies. 


« His majelty further conſents, 


that all the potentates of Eu- 
8 rope may enter into the guaran- | 


« ty of this promite. His ma- 


* jeſty promiſes, chat the king 
his grandſon ſhall renounce, for 
« the ſake of the peace, all pre- 
c tenſions to the kingdom of 

«« Naples and Sardinia, as well 
* as to the duchy of Milan; in 
c whoſe name he will conlent, 
that the part of that duchy, 
„ Which is made over to the 


« duke of Savoy, ſhall remain 


“ to his royal highnelis ; provid - | 
„ ed, that in conſideration of 


« this ceſſion, the houſe of Auſ- 


« trja do in like manner dciift 
« from all pretenſions to the 


other parts of the monarchy 


© houſe 7 
« troops immediately after the 


peace. 


„ The frontiers on both Gde 


« upon the Rhine ſhall be ſettled 
* in the ſame condition, 2c they 


were before the preſcut war. 


% In conſideration os all . 
© terms above ſpecified, the king 
« demands, that the electors of 


« Cologne and Bavaria ſhall be 
te re-eſtabliſhed in the full and 


intire poſſeſſion of their domi- 


nions, dignities, prerogatives, 


fore the preſent war: and re- 
« cognize in Germany, and in 
has not yet acknowledged. 


« 'The king will reſtore the 
Vor. XVII. 5 


OF ENGLAND. 
the allies) were as extravagant as any the French king could 1712. 
have made, in the moſt proſperous ſtate of his affairs. 


goods, moveableand immovea- 
ble, which they enjoyed be- 


ciprocally his majeſty will re- 


Pruſſia, all the titles, which he 


ec War. 


All things as to! Portugal mall g 
&« be re- eſtabliſned, 
on the ſame foot in Europe, 
that they were beſore the pre- 
« ſent war, as well with regard to 
% F. ance as to rain: : And 48 - 
„ the dominions, which that 


& crown has in 3 if thers 


« be any differences to ſettle, 
« erideayours ſhall be uſed to 


cc Agree them aincably. 


de Ling will conſent free- 


40 lv. and bona fide, to take in 


„ concert with the allies all the 
e of Spain, from whence that 
ſhall withdraw their : 


« moſt juſt meaſures for hinder- 


« ing the crowns of Frauce and 
e Spain from being ever united 
„ on the ſame head; : 
« ſay, that one nd the ſame_ © 
« prince ſhall. never be at Once ” 
% King of both. 
« All Freceding als. Ine | 
of Munſter, and 
„ others, that have been made 


« js, | *hoir 


« ſince, {hall be repeated and 


gh confirmed, to remain in their 
c force and virtue, exc pting on- 
ly ſuch articles, fem which 

ce the treaty of peace, now to 
« be made, ſhall derogate or 


« alter ſomething.” 
| Signed, 3 


Brands ſon 


They 8 
filled 


« duke of 8055 what he has 
« taken from him during this 
War; as in like manner his 
* royal highneſs ſhall reftore to 
him what he has taken ſrom 

France; ſo that the limits on 
both ſhall be the fame they 
« were before the declaration of 


and remain 


that is to 


It may be obſerved, that the | 

. ng of France here makes, as 
well as in the ſpecial preliminaries, 
his firſt offers in the name, and 
by virtue of powers from his 


—— — — 
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filled the allies with indignation, and heightened the jealou- 


ſy they had of a ſecret underſtanding, between the courts of 
England and France. This indignation had ſuch an effect, 


that the ear] of Strafford, in his letter of the 16th of "a 


bruary, 1711-12, ſays, ** the French miniſters were morti- 


fed at the general diſcontent theſe offers gave; and ſeem- 
ed to wiſh, they had put in Tournay for the Dutch; and 
4 St. Venant to be demoliſhed, to have ſoftened the matter 
«© at its firſt coming out.” Nor were the Britiſh plemipoten- 
tiaries without their uneaſineſs. They had done all they 

could, as the earl of Strafford ſays in his letter of the 12th 


of F ebruary, to perſuade the French to be as ample in the 


explication as they could, “ ſeeing that is what will have a 
“ great effect, and ſtrike the minds of unthinking people, 
* and make ſome work for reflection for the faction.” The 

Britiſn plenipotentiaries complained, that they were under 


great difficulties on all hands, for both Buys and Meſnager 


thought they came ſhort of what had been told them in 


England; and, the allies then forming their reſpective de- 
mands in concert with each other, they wanted further or- 


ders. Theſe plenipotentiaries were likewiſe at a great loſs 


hau to behave about Spain, both in regard to the particular 
advantages, that were to be afked on the behalf of Great- 
Britain, and the general diſpoſition of it. But Mr. ſecreta- 


ry St. John ſoon ſent them words of comfort, in a letter of 


the 16th of F ebruary, that Mr. Harley, ſecretary of the 
_ treaſury, would ſet out in a few days, who is fully inſtruc. 
ted in all the queen's views and deſires : << that it were to 


4 
4 
5 
- in: 
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* be wiſhed this gentleman could have been ſooner ſent; | 


& but the hurry, ſays he, which we have been in for fome 
time, is inexpreſſible; and he was too uſeful to be ſpar- 
ed, till the houſe of commons were perfectly ſecured to 
the queen's intereſt, and to the meaſures of peace. I think 
I may ſay, they are abſolutely ſo now. The ſecretary 
confeſſed the French plan to be too ſcanty ; and obſerved, 
that they muſt let the French minifters. know, that the 
whole turned upon their manner of proceeding, her ma- 


8 


a 


e jeſty having gone further than could have been ore? 


« from her in promoting the peace.“ 
_ The Pos 8 raiſed no les indignation among 


- axis as king of Spain. But viour r upon it was to be Jultified, 5 
how the Britiſh plenipotentiaries 


could reeoncile this to their in- 
ſtructions, and how their beha- 


is not very clear. See repor: 
8 of the committee of erer. 


— — 
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was no legal act. In excuſe of this it was aid, that the 
_ © late king was not owned by the F rench, till the treaty of 
Ryſwick came to be ſigned :* but there was a mediator in 


might not be genuine; and therefore the lords ought not 
d do take any notice of them, till ſuch time as the queen 
had communicated them to the houſe.“ But this, and 


to the queen, expreſſing a juſt indignation at ſuch a pro-·k = 
ceeding, promiſing her all aſſiſtance in their power, in cars _ i 
rying on the warz till ſne could obtain a ſafe and honourable TR if 


Peace TIN. 


ö lows: „„ lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
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true Engliſhmen, than among the allies ; more particularly 1712. 
the putting off the owning the queen, till the treaty came to 
be ſigned: the lord-treaſurer, to ſoften this, ſaid, © he ſaw a Theyare re- 


ceived with 


1 - in which the king of France acknowledged her ſcorninEngi 


© queen;* this was a confeſſion, that there was a private land. 
correſpondence between them ; yet the doing it by a letter 


that treaty, with whom our plenipotentiaries only negotia- 


ted); whereas there was no mediator at Utrecht: fo that 
the queen was now, without any interpoſition, treating 


with a prince, who did not own her right to the crown. 


|. 3 propoſitions made by the French were treated with the 


greateſt ſcorn, nor did the miniſters pretend to ſay any thing | 


in Excuſe for them. The lord Halifax made a motion in the Add: oY "FRE - ql 
houſe of peers, for preſenting an addreſs to the queen, about Faint tem 


by the lords; 


the ſpecific offers of France, which his lordſhip called, Fe, 16. 

2B trifling, arrogant, and injurious to her majeſty and her al- Pr, RG. 
lies.“ He was ſeconded by ſeveral peers, of both parties 
who ſaid in ſubſtance, that thoſe propoſitions ought to be 


© rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn and indignation z that it 
* plainly appeared, France had no other defign in view, 


© than to amuſe the allies ; and, in particular, that it was 
A derogatory to her majeſty's honour, to enter into any nego- 
© tiation with that crown, before her majeſty s juſt title Was 
acknowledged.“ Some endeavours were uſed to adjourn 


the debate at leaſt till the next day, by ſuggeſting, that the ; 
© offers that were handed about, having yet no other autho- 
© rity, than their being inſerted in the Holland Gazettes, 


other arguments, were over- ruled; and an addreſs was made 


nn Gro Wut 


100 The addreſs was as fol. « tiful and loyal ſubjekts, * 5 5 | 


in parhament aſſembled, beg . ot 
Moſt gracious 3 leave humbly to repreſent = _ 


& We your nen 8 moſt du- „ . muyely. 1 ths Juſt indigna- 
1 | won 


I. 
i 
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Whilſt this paſſed i in England, the propoſitions of F rance, 


2 which were quickly difperſed in print in all the United 


Provinces, were received with the utmoſt indignation by 
people of all ranks, the multitude not forbearing to vent the 


ſevereſt reproaches againſt thoſe, from whom they fuppoſed 


the French court had received encouragement. Theſe of- 


fers, however, had this good effect, that thoſe among the 
Dutch, who before were moſt eager for a peace, particularly 


the regency of Utrecht, reſobed to ſpend their aft penny to 


40 


„ that this houſe will ſtand by, 
$ hn aſſiſt your maelly, with | or * ng me,” Pr, H, L. 


carry on the war. 


Copies of the ſpecific explanation: being ſent by all the 


' miniſters of the allies to their reſpective principals, the earl 
of Strafford, at the next general conference, told the mini- 


ſters of France; purſuant” to what had been agreed ata 


meeting of the other miniſters, «* that they found it neceſſa- 
ry to take time till the 5th of March, N. S. to give in the n 
„ ſpecific demands of the parties engaged in the war.“ 
To which the French miniſters readily agreed. In the 
mean time, the miniſters of the allies communicated to 
each other their reſpective demands, agreed upon the man- 
ner in which they were to deliver them in, and, at a meet- 
ing on the 3d of March reſolved, that a clauſe of mutual 
e importing, that a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfac- 


< tion ſhould be given to all the allies, according to treaties, 


0 engagements, and other conventions, ſhould be inſerted 
among their demands. 


The miniſters of the proteſtant allies were - ſeveral: times 
in conference e to concert ſuch meaſures as 8 


ec tion af this Lak, at * dic. d our lives 11 fartanes, in car- 
* honourable treatment of your „ rying on this war, in conjunc- 


„ majeſty. by France, in having © tion with your allies, till a 
"© 


propoſed to acknowledge your ** ſafe and honourable peace can 
majeſty's title to theſe realms, „ be obtained for your * 


no ſooner, than when the peace * and your allies.” : 
„ ſhall be <i igned. And we can | 
„ not forbear expreſſing our ut- The queen's aufer was te : 
4 moſtreſentment at the terms of this effect: | ; 
« peace offered to your majeſty, | 
and your allies, by the plenipo- Muy lords, 55 
_ « tentiaries of France: and we I return youmy hearty thanks 


* do, with the greateſt zeal and “ for the zeal you expreſs for 


4 ( 


affection, aſſure your majeſty, * my honour, and for the af- 
„ ſurance you give of rer 


be 


O F ENGLAND. 


be proper to be taken, during the courſe of this congreſs, - 
for the ſecurity of their religion, and particularly an abo- 


lition of a clauſe in the fourth article of the treaty of Ryſ- 
wick, prejudicial to the ſame: as likewiſe the making ſome 


proviſion, in their negotiations with the miniſters of France, 


for the relief of the proteſtants of that kingdom. But, though 
theſe particulars were mentioned in the demands of the pro- 


teſtant allies, yet they were afterwards but faintly inſiſted on; 


and it was obſerved, that in this negotiation, as in moſt for- » 
mer treaties, the proteſtants ſhewed not an equal zeal for 
their religious concerns, as de did for their e 


| intereſts. 
On the 4th. x March, the miners of the allies met A- 


7 gain, and count Finzendocf. again inſiſted, that the reſtitu- 
tion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be expreſsly 
mentioned. The Date declared, they were reſolved to 


make good all their treaties, made on occaſion of this war, 


as well thoſe that related to Spain and the Indies, as thoſe 

made with Portugal; but the Britiſh were the only miniſters, 
chat did not make any mention of Spain and the Indies, con- 

tenting themſelves with a general declaration concerning the 


juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction for the queen's allies, in con- 
formity to her alliances. However, it is obſervable that a fer 


days after, upon the earneſt inſtances of the imperial mini- 
ſters, the Britiſh and Dutch plenipotentiaries made a decla- 
ation (which was regiſtered in the Protocol, kept by monſieur 
Buys) importing, that by the clauſe of mutual guarantee, or 


claim, agreed to on the 3d, and inſerted in their reſpective de- 


mands, they underſtood the reſtitution of Spain and the In- 


dies to the houſe of Auſtria,” 


At the general conferences held the next day, the 3 mini- 


Hows of the allies delivered in writing their ſpecific demands, 


which ran as high as the French explanation another way. 


” 1 he emperor aſked the whole Spaniſh monarchy; England 


| aſked the reſtoring Newfoundland, and the demoliſhing of -: 


Dunkirk ; the fates aſked their whole barrier; and ever 


- himſelf. England and the ſtates declared, that they de- 


ally aſked ſatisfaction to all the other allies, as well as to 15 


manded Spain and the Weſt-Indies for the emperor; ſo the 
high pattern ſet by the French, in their demands, was to 
the full imitated by the allies. The French plenipotentia- 


ries declared they could not give in ſpecific. anſwers to ſo 


many demands of the allies, till they had received new in- 


Arudtions from Paris and Madrid, and therefore deſired gl; 


. i the 
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1712. the 20th of March, N. 8. to deliver them in, to which na 
end objection was made (s). 
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When the 3oth of March came, ſuch of the miniſters of 

; the allies, as were not in the ſecret, were full of expecta- 
tion, that the French plenipotentiaries would give in a ſpe- 

cific anſwer to their demands; but they were not a little 
ſurpriſed, when, inſtead of offering an anſwer in writing, 
marſhal d Uxelles propoſed to enter into verbal conferences 
on the demands made on both ſides. This indeed had been 
; practiſed in treaties where mediators interpoſed, but that 
was not done till the main points were ſecretly agreed to. 
The miniſters of the allies rejected this propoſal, and de- 
manded © ſpecific anſwers in writing.” Upon Polignac's 
ſaying, they would not anſwer in writing, their inſtructions | 
| being only to treat veibally, one of the Dutch miniſters pro- 


poſed to break up the congreſs : but he was ſoon taken down | 


by the Britiſh miniſters, 2, 4k could not agree with the Dutch 
in that particular ; but ſaid, on the contrary, they would 
enter into a negotiation by way of dictating, as was done at 
the Hague, in the conference with the deputies of the ſtates, 
However, the next day, at a meeting among themſelves, 
| they unanimouſly agreed upon a declaration, wherein they 
inſiſted, © That an anſwer be delivered them in writing.* 
But at the next general conference, the French miniſters re- 
| fuſed ſtill to comply with this declaration, which was deli- 
vered to them by monſieur Aan. 1 


= (s) The French miniſters and 80 Whether the ſlates wa ſet 
their partiſans exclaimed againſt © at liberty the people detained 
the demands of the allies as un- „ in their Spin- Boule and Raſp- 
reaſonable and exorbitant; but * houſe, if the French king ſhould | 
they excepted in a particular « demand it?” Vanderduſſen, 
manner againſt the pretenſions juſtly reſenting that odious com- 
of the allies in fayour of the pariſon, told him, That if the 
French proteſtants. The abbot French court would own the 
de Polignac, who had a cardinabs people detained in thoſe houſes 
E hat i in view, and therefore could © for their brethren, as the ſtates 
not fail on all occaſions to ſhew * owned for ſuch the proteſtants 


his zeal for the Romiſh church, © in the gallies, whom they in- f 


appeared the moſt obſtinate on © terceded for, he did not queſ- 
that article; and diſcourſing one © tion but their high mighti- 
day with Vanderduſſen, one of the ** neſſes would ſet at liberty 
Dutch | plenipotentiaries, about , thoſe malefaRors.” The French 
the demand, © That the French abbot, being confounded with 
s proteſtants in the gallies, or this anſwer, turned off the diſ- 
te detained in priſon, ſhould be cage i aber maler, 
4. ſet at liberty 3” ;” aſked LOR 


„ 2s 


This f 
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This refuſal of the French raiſed a very great best! in the 


_ aflembly ; and ſome miniſters gave it as their opinion, that 


ſuch trifling was a ſufficient ground to diſſolve the congrels ; 
for, the French plenipotentiaries refuſing to anſwer in the 


method all the miniſters of the allies had agreed on, it 
would be fruitleſs, as well as diſhonourable, for the latter to 
remain at Utrecht. However, the Britiſh miniſters were of 


opinion, that the negotiations might be managed on the foot 
propoſed by France : but when they obſerved, that the tide 


ran too ſtrong againſt them, and that the generality were 


of contrary ſentiments, they concurred with the reſt, and de- 
clared, that they had poſitive inſtructions to confer them- 


ſelves to the general opinion of the miniſters of the con- 


greſs. According to this reſolution, Mr. Buys delivered a 


ſecond declaration in the name of all the allies, wherein they 8 
perſiſted to demand an anſwer in writing to their ſpecific de- 
mands. In anſwer to this, the French miniſters declared, 
„ That, as they had poſitive inſtructions not to engage 


< themſelves in a negotiation in writing, they could not do 
c it without new orders from the king their maſter; to- 
« which end they would immediately diſpatch a courier, to 


&« acquaint him with tyuis laſt reſolution of the allies.” 


Some of the miniſters of the allies replied, © That they 
had reaſon to have expected that they had not wanted 
„ ſfſuch inſtructions; but, however, they were willing a 
longer time might be taken, if it were deſigned with pur- | 
 & poſe to anſwer effetually.” The French miniſters re- 
* plied, © That they could promiſe no more than to follow . 
A the inſtructions they ſhould receive, fince they did not ex- 
„ pect the allies would have dealt with them in ſo tyranni- 
cal a manner:” adding, * That they pleaded for no more 


« than was practiſed at the treaties of Munſter, Nimeguen, 


„ and Ryſwick.” But their aſſertion was proved to be 
wrong with reſpect to theſe treaties, where every thing was 


not altogether tranſacted by word of mouth, without writ= 


ing. Beſides, it was urged, that there were mediators at 
thoſe treaties, whereas there was. none at Utrecht, which 


made this an irregular ſort of a congreſs, The marſhal de 


Uxelles anſwered, + That they had no reaſon to deliver. | 
any thing in writing, ſince the confederates made a bad 
„ uſe of the laſt, to inflame the people againſt them.” 


To which one of the imperial miniſters replied, „ That the 


French had no more to do, but to give in juſt and reaton- 
_ © able propofals in writing 3 and, then it, would” 1. ame 
* the — — the allies, if they refuled to accept. 


Hh4 „ them.“ 
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1712. „them.“ One of the Dutch miniſters having been ſa 
. plain as to tell the marſhal d'Uxelles, that the French court 
would be deceived, if they expected a peace by tampering 
with ſome of the allles, in order to divide them from the 
reſt; the marſhal warmly replied, „ That not only the 
$6 oreſent king of France, but even the whole royal family, 
would enter into a vow to be revenged upon the Dutch, 
| „if they obſtructed the peace.“ To which one of the 
bi = con e miniſters anſwered, That ſuch menacing dil- 


e courſes would only ſerve to keep the Dutch on their 
„ guard, and arm them againſt all future revenge, by in- 
= ducing them to lay hold on this opportunity to cruſh that 
= < power, which now threatened them,” When theſe heats 
18 1 were over, the French miniſters promiſed again to write to 
Tal oo the king their maſter, in order to know his pleaſure on the 
ſbject in hand, in which the miniſters of the allies were 
Ll! ED obliged 0 4 Es lo But it was agreed, that, unleſs ſome 
_ Hou required it, no general conference 
80 mould be held on che gth of April. On the 13th, another 
£181 general conference was held, in which nothing material was 
| done; and the French miniſters, whoſe only buſineſs, it 
| ſeems, was to gain time, propoſed, that the next general 
conference, which was to be held the 16th, might be put 
off, as had been done before, unleſs the allies nad ade 
thing particular to offer. This propoſal not being agreed 
to, the general conference was held, as uſual, on the 16th; 
and the miniſters of the allies enquiring again of thoſe of 
France, whether they were ready. to give ſpecific anſwers in 
writing, the French plenipotentiaries ſtill excuſed themſelves, 
on pretence of their not being yet fully inſtructed from the 
king their maſter, on that ſubject. The truth is, theß 
| knew very well that their buſineſs was not to be done at 
Utrecht, but by a negotiation carried on directly between 
London and Verſailles. And it appears from the © report of 
< the committee. of ſecrecy, that the reſuſal of the French 
to give no anſwer in writing was no ſurprize to the Britiſh 
miniſters, whom they had beforchand adviſed with, The 
carl of Strafford, in his letter to Mr. ſecretary St. John, of 
the 25th of March, expreſſed himſelf thus: I cannot help 
«ſaying, I believe the French have taken the wiſeſt part not 
eto anſwer in writing, though moſt of the miniſters of the 
& allies will be ſurprized, expecting they ſhould.” And he 
ſaid further; « ] believe it is beſt they ſhould. Guſt begin 
in the open congreſs to reaſon upon ſome of the allies 
3 * demands, which. will ocraſian ſo much difficulty, that 
| | $5 the 
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- the" miniſters of the allies will propoſe debating ſepa- 
6 rately, which had better come from them than any elſe.” 
And, when his lordſhip ſent an account, that a reſolution — 
was taken at the Hague, upon the French miniſters con- 5 IM 

tinuing obſtinate, Mr. St. John, in his letter of April 5, 
expreſſed himſelf in this manner: That he hoped the 
„ reſolution, taken at the Hague to carry things to an ex- 
cc tremitys . was the laſt convulſive pang of an expiring fac- 
« tion.” And yet this: reſolution was no more than to inſiſt 
on a demand, in which all the allies were unanimous, and 
in which the Britiſh plenipotentiaries had themſelves con- 
curred, But what made the French thus perſiſt in the re- 
ſolution of giving no anſwer in writing, is accounted for in 2 

the ear] of Strafford's letter of the 27th of March, wherein ” 
he ſays, „ That the penſionary was extremely deſirous chat -| 
the French would anſwer in writing, which, it was his | 

_ « lordſhip's opinion, they would evade, till they ſaw what 8 — 
ſucceſs the abbot Gaultier had at London.” And, in his — 
letter of the 3oth, he ſaid, „ The French will avoid givs- | 
„ing their anſwer in writing, ill they ſee all agreed ben: | 
„ twixt their court and ours.” And, to ſhew that te 
French were very well ſatisfied with the method which their ES | 
buſineſs was in, the plenipotentiaries, in their letter of . | 
April 15, fay, „ They do not find the French are much | 

“ convinced of the neceflity of diſpatch ; and, when any — 

e thing is let fall of breaking off the neiferences, they | 
„ «& ſeem to take it with a great air of indifference, well 

Knowing their buſineſs was not to be done at Utrecht, 

but by a negoriation carried on directly between London 

and Verſailles.” About the beginning of April, Mr. 

Thomas Harley and the abbe Gaultier arrived at Utrecht. 
For whoſe uſe and ſervice Mr. Harley had been fo well em 

ployed at home, as has been already obſerved, and was now | 
ſent abroad, cannot be a doubt, ſince Mr. ſecretary St. John 
thought it neceſſary to give monſieur de Torcy an imme- | 

_ diate account of his ſucceſsful endeavours at home, and the 

buſineſs he was ſent abroad to manage. In his letter of 

March the 4th, he tells monſieur de Torcy, < That he 

| © had deferred writing of late, till he might write with _ 
 F_2_ © certainty; till the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made among 
: FF  ( our people at home; and till the queen had taken the 


- UF _ 1 o *© only reſolution, which could bring us, in a ſhort time, 
0 Ado a good and ſolid peace. I have now the ſatisfaction to 
8 tell you, that this reſolution is taken; and that Mr. 
t = Haren will carry with bim this night or to-morrow morn- 
© 
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THE HISTORY _ 
& inp the final inſtructions of the queen to her plenipoten- 
tiaries. I refer myſelf to monſieur Gaultier, to explain 


to you, more at large, the ſubject of this gentleman's 


„ commiſſion, and what the queen hopes his moſt chriſ- 


60 tian majeſty will do to co-operate with her.” Theſe in- 


ſtructions of Mr. Harley do not appear; but it ſeems the 
ſubject of them was not proper to be committed to writing; 
for which reaſon, as in almoſt all matters relating to the 
_ pretender, it is referred to monſieur Gaultier to explain 
them. But what was meant by © the neceſſary diſpoſitions 


made among our people here at home,” is pretty well ex- 
plained by monſieur de Torcy, in a memorial dated the 28th | 


of March, 1712, in anſwer to what was brought by mon- 


fieur Gaultier, wherein he commends the prudent conduct 


of the court of Great-Britain, in managing the houſe of 
commons, and, in particular, their wiſe conduct in making 


known to the houſe of commons, that the nation was 
abuſcd by its allies; and ſays, The king of France aſ- 
„ fures himſelf, that thoſe, who now manage with ſo much 


capacity the affairs of the queen of Great-Britain, know | 


© how to curb the paſſion of the turbulent party in the 


other houſe.” A few days after Mr. Harley's and the 


abbe Gaultier's arrival at Utrecht, the French plenipoten- 
tiaries communicated to the lord privy-ſeal and the earl of 
Strafford, a plan for a general peace, to which they had 
added, by way of marginal notes, in a diſtinct column, what 
they were told would be abſolutely neceſſary in order to a 


general peace, But this was intruſted to them under the 


| Higheſt obligation of ſecrecy, to diſcover nothing of it to the 
reſt of the allies. The Britiſh plenipotentiaries accepted this 
plan as a mark of the great confidence which France had in 
them, and readily engaged, that the allies ſhould not be per- 
mitted to know a word of it; and, under the fame caution, 


ſent it to Mr. ſecretary St. John. But there was no room 


to doubt, but this plan, that was tranſmitted to England as 
a great diſcovery, was concerted here, and ſent by Mr. Har- 
ley to Utrecht, and by Gaultier to France. | 


Mr. ſecretary St. John, being much concerned at the be- 


haviourſ of the allies, and the Dutch in particular, thought 


it proper to make one attempt more, as he called it, to 
gain them; and therefore ordered the plenipotentiaries, in 
2 letter of the 12th of April, to acquaint them,“ That 
cher majeſty would conſent to their having Dendermond 
and Ghent, and, at the ſame time, depart ſrom her pre- 


„ tcnftons to Oſtend; and was willing, that the _ to 


% majeſty 
c turn they ſhould make to the queen on this occaſion.” 
ut, at the ſame time, no communication at all was made 
to the ſtates of the general plan of peace laſt delivered by 
| the abbe Gaultier, as there never had been of any other, al- 
though, in this laſt, the intereſts of all the allies were ſettled 
and determined between. Great-Britain and France. And, 
to ſhew how candidly the queen's good friends and allies, 


peace, m 


0 F ENGLAND. 


« were ordered to tell them, in very plain terms, that her 


s meaſures would be taken according to the re- 


the Dutch, as her majeſty was pleaſed to ſtile them, were 


dealt with, the 15 per cent. upon all the goods and manu- 
flactures of Great-Britain, which was offered at firſt as one 
of the chief bribes to England to come into this deſtructive 
monſieur Meſnager had now explained away, and 
cConſined to ſuch goods, as were carried, not to Spain, but 
to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies only; and, our miniſters finding 
| that France would not make this effectual, Mr. Harley was 
| ordered to let it drop. But to ſee the uſe that was to be 
made of this inſincerity of the French, at the ſame time 
| that Mr. ſecretary St. John acquainted the Britiſh plenipo- 
tentiaries with her majeſty's conſent to give this up, he told 


489 
& Spain and the Spaniſh Indies be ſettled upon the fame 6.5 
66 foot, as it ſubſiſted at the death of the late king of Spain, 


« in all reſpects, except the Aſſiento: and their lordſhip: 


them, in his letter of April 5, “ But you will take care to 


land the ſucceſs of monſieur Gaultier ; and you may 


ce believe we wait for it with no leſs impatience than they 


6. do.“ 727 


The e on "the, 34 of May, e their ex- 


* ccllencies : : I hope in a few days my diſpatches will be- 
| * come. more material, and that we ſhall be able either to 
* ſatisfy our friends at Utrecht, or not have reaſon to be 
„ much concerned at their uneaſineſs.” 
lord dtrafford's being ſent for into England ; and the follow- 
ing 2 were lent, < on. the 76th ot b. May. to the lord privy- 


ſcal 


This ended in 


do this in ſuch a manner, as not only to get ſomething _ 

for it another way, but alſo to render this conceſſion of 

&« the queen's a means of bringing the Dutch to Treaſon, £ 

and to a compliance with her majeſty's meaſures.” The 

lord privy-ſeal, on the 29th of April, acquainted Mr. ſecre- 

tary ot. John, that the negotiation was at a ſtand, till the 
French miniſters were ready to return one anſwer or ano- 
ther: and, on the 1oth of May, the Britiſh plenipoten- 

I tiaries lay, © The French tell us, they cannot think of gv- 

ing in their anſwer to the allies, till they hear from Eng- 


Summary 


of the pro- 


cee dings at 


8 Utrecht. 79 85 


ſeal for his farther conduct: You are to ſtop all inſtances 
for procuring the tariff of 1664 to the Dutch: you are 
to decline abſolutely to confer any further with them 
upon any matter, till you receive the queen's plan from 
hence; and that you will not, I hope, be long in e, 
« pectation of. And her majeſty finds ſo ill a return made 


— ——— — 
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<« by the ſtates to her condeſcenſion towards them, that ſhe 


_£ likewiſe orders your lordſhip to take the firſt ſolemn op- 
4 por "nity 0 of declaring to the Dutch miniſters, that all 
c her of} for adjuſting our differences were founded upon - 
«© this expreis Cv dition, that they came immediately into 
« the queen's meaſures, and acted openly and fincerely 


« with her; ; 2d that ſhe looks upon herſelf, from their 


„ conduct, now to be un der no obligation Whatſoever to 


de them 

The ſummary then 'of this whole: cabins at Utrecht, 
in one ſhort view, appears to be this: a conference for ge- 
neral conferences v as neceflary to be opened, that the allies 


might in appearence, acreeable to the grand alliance, have | 


the wor tunity of treating and adjuſting their ſeveral pre- 


tenſions. The Britiſh miniſters were by their inſtructions to 
act in 80 with the allies; but they really acted in con- 
cert with the French plenipotentiaries. The allies giving 
in their (pecific demands was not to be avoided ; but the 
French were to gain as much time as they poſſibly could, by 


uanecetiary delays, and at laſt inſiſt upon ſuch a method 0 


anfwering theſe demonds, as they knew the allies could not 


comply aid In the mean time the negotiations were car- 


rying on directly between England and France; or rather al 
the conditions dictated and preſcribed by France, whilit the 
_ allies were amuſed with a diſpute about the method of an- 


ſwering, from which France would not, and they could not 
poſlivly depart 3 in which England agreed with the reſt af 


the allies. All particulars, that concerned even the inte- 


reſt of the allies, were tranſacted betwixt the miniſters of 
England and France, under the higheſt obligations of fe. 


crecy. The Dutch were preſſed to come into the queen 
meaſures, without being acquainted what the queen's mes: 
ſures were. And, becauſe they would not conſent to thej 


knew not what, as ſoon as it was reſolved to fend orders to 


the duke of Ormond not to engage in either fiege or battle, 
and the great projects were ready to be executed on the 


other ſide of the water, the queen declared, ſhe looked 


upon herſelf now, from their conduct, to be under no obl- 
ation whatſoever to the ates- -gemeral, And thus the at 


liance 


that no ceſſation of arms ſhould. be ordered, 
ſettled by a general peace. 
him in April, well ſatisfied both with his inſtructions and 
his appointments; for he had the ſame allowances, that 
had been lately voted criminal in the duke of Marlborough. 


who talked but indifferently of the pretender himſelf, 


he loſt a great ſtrength, which ſhe procured to > Kim, from 
All who ſaw or conver ed with her. 


q did ſtill ſubſiſt, after a prorogation by a royal writ. 
attorney- general gave his opinion, that it was {till in force; 


thought proper. 


OF ENGLAN P. 


lance betwixt Great-Britain and her principal ally was de- 


cared to be diſſolved and cancelled, before any thing was 
finally agreed and concluded betwixt Great Britain and 


France, or the former had any ſecurity for its own trade 


0 it. 


4 During the congreſs at Utrecht, the orepirations for che b Prevar- tens 
campaign were carried on by the emperor and the ſtates | 
with all poſſible vigour : prince Eugene, after having ſtayed ; 


negotiation, was ſent back with general and ambiguous pro- 
miſes. The ſtates gave him the ſupreme command of 


and commerce, or any other ROYANTIRES that were to accrue 


for the come 
i Ci. 
Buink ver, 


(as hath been related) three months in England in a fruitlets | 


their army, and aſſured him, that, in the execution of | 


the project that was concerted among them, he ſhould 


be put under no reſtraint by their deputies or generals, and 


The duke of S. ond followed 


At this time the pretender was taken ill of the ſmall pox: 


till all was 


he recovered of them; but his ſiſter, who was taken with 


the ſame diſeaſe, died of it. She was, by all that knew her, 


| admired as a molt extraordinary perſon in all reipects ; info- 


much that a very great character was ſpread of her, by thoſe _ 


Before we proceed to the operations of th 1e ca -ampaign, it 


Thus 


will be proper to give an account of the convocation, which ; 
was held with this ſeſſion of parliament. 


There was a doubt ſuggeſted, whether the queer? 5 licence? Pages Ir 125 


The in cen 


upon which, the biſhops went on with the reſolution, in 


which the former ſeſſion had ended, and ſent back to the 
lower houſe a paper, which had been Tor to them from that 
| houſe in the former ſeſſion, with ſuch amendments, as they 
| But then Atterbury ſtarted a new notion, 

| That as, in a ſeſſion of parliament, a prorogation put an 
end to all matters not finiſhed, ſo that they were to begin 
Al anew; the ſame rule was to be applied to convocations, | 
in purſuance of his favourite notion, that the proceedings in 
parliament were likewiſe to be obſerved amongſt them. The 
"biſhops did not agree to this ; > "tors" upon 8 their 


books, 1 


A= 


tion. 3 
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1712. books, they found a courſe of precedents. to the contraty: 
mana the ſchedule, by which the archbiſhop prorogued them, 
when the royal writ was ent him, did, in expreſs words, 
continue all things, in the ſtate in which they were then, to 
their next meeting. Yet this did not fatisfy Atterbury and 
| his party; ſo the lower houſe ordered him to lay the matter 
before the attorney-general for his opinion: he did that very 
partially, for he did not ſhew him the paper ſent down b 
"= biſhops ; he only gave him a very defective abſtract of 
Whereupon the attorney- general gave him ſuch an an- 
for as he deſired, by which it was very plain, that he was 
5 not rightly informed about it. The biſhops reſolved to ad- 
9 | dere to the method of former convocations, and not to begin 
18 matters afreſh, that had been 2 near finiſhed, By 
e ih oa they were at a full top, ſo that they could not 
10 Acetermine thoſe points, which had been recommended to 
them by the queen: but they entered upon new ones. As 
Wl DE an act had paſſed for building fifty new churches, an of- 
| 18 fice was prepared for conſecrating churches and church⸗ 
5 bf | | yards. | | 
I  Eenfremm The cenſure that ball on Whiſton, i in the former ſeſ- 
= TOS 5 ſion, was (as hath pats ſaid) laid before the queen for het 
Wl confirmed approbation. But, at the opening of this ſeſſion, in Decem- 
. ber, the biſhops, finding no return was come from the 
throne, ſent two of their number to receive her ma jeſty”s 
pleaſure in that matter. The archbiſhop was ſo ill of the 
gout, that he came not to the convocation all the winter. 
The queen had put the cenſure into the hands of ſome of 
her miniſters, but could not remember to whom ſhe gave it: | 
ſo a new extract was ſent to her, and ſhe ſaid, ſhe would 
08 | ſend her pleaſure upon it very ſpeedily : but none came this 
+. . 80 all further proceedings were ſtopped, lince the 
1 FD queen did not confirm what was done. | 
Hi There appeared at this time an inclination in many of 
hi 5 1 the clergy, to a nearer approach towards the church of 
rn Hicks, an ill- -tempered man, who was now at the 
| uy Ls head of the jacobite party, had in ſeveral books promoted 4 
i 1 notion, that there was a proper ſacrifice made in the eu- 


1 8 chariſt, and had on many occaſions ſtudied to leſſen out 
1M 2 5 averſian! to popery. The ſupremacy of the crown in eccle-/ 
ſiaſtical matters, and the method in which the reformation 
1 Was carried, was openly condemned: one Brett had preached 
pf 6 NE a ſermon, in ſeveral of the pulpits of London, which he af- 
ö 
! 


terwards printed: in which he preſſed the neceſſity of prieſtly 


; 
— Ä ionut -en, in a Kral a beyond n= was pretended. to, even 


OF ENGLAND. 


in the church of Rome: he ſaid no repentance could ſerve 
without it, and affirmed, that the prieſt was veſted with the 


ame power of pardoning, that our ſaviour himſelf had. A 
motion was made in the lower houſe of convocation, to 


cenſure this; but it was ſo ill ſupported, that it was let fall. 
Another conceit was taken up, of the invalidity of lay-bap- 


tiſm, on which ſeveral books have been writ ; nor was the 
diſpute a trifling one, ſince, by this notion, the teachers 


:mong the diflenters paſſing for laymen, this went to the re- 


daptizing them and their congregations (t). 


ti) Dodwell gave the riſe to time, in which the canon of the 
| this conceit, He was a very New Teſtament was ſettled ; he 


learned man, and led a ftri& life; thought it was not before the ſe- 
| he ſeemed to hunt after paradoxes cond century, and that an ex- 


in all his writings, and broach- traordinary inſpiration was con- 
ed not a few: he thought none tinued in the churches to that 


could be ſaved, but thoſe who, very time, to which he aſcribed _ 
by the ſacraments, had a federal the original of epiſcopacy. 'This 
3h ſtrange and precarious ſyſtem was 


right to it; and that theſe were 


the ſeals of the covenant: ſo in great credit among us; and 
that he left all, who died with- the neceſſity of the ſacrament, 
| out the ſacraments, to the un- and the invalidity of ecclefialtical 
covenanted mercies of God; and functions, when performed by 
to this he added, that none had perſons, who were not epilco- 
a right to give the ſacraments, pally ordained, were entertained | 
but thoſe who were commiſſioned by many with great applauſe : 
to it; and theſe were the apo- this made the diſſenters paſs for 


les, and after them biſhops and no chriſtians, and put all thoughts 
prieſts ordained by them: it fol- of reconciling them to us far 
lowed upon this, that ſacraments out of view: and ſeveral little 


adminiſtered by others were of books were ſpread about the na- 
no value. He purſued theſe no- tion, to prove the receflity of 


tions ſo far, that he aſſerted that re-baptizing them, and that they 
the ſouls of men were naturally were in a ſtate of damnation till 


| mortal, but that the immorta- that was done; but few were, 
1 lizing virtue was conveyed by 


by theſe arguments, prevailed 
baptiſm, given by perſons epif- upon to be re- baptized. This 
copally ordained. And yet, after 


The 


ſtruck even at the baptiſm by 


all this, which carried the epiſ- midwives in the church of Rome * 


| Copal function ſo high, he did which was practiſed and con- 
not lay the original of that go- nived at here in England, till it 
| vernment on any inſtruction or was objected in the conference, 
| Varrant in the ſcripture; but held at Hampton- court, ſoon 


thought it was ſet up, in the be- after king James the firft's ac- 


b - Linning of the ſecond century, ceſſion to the crown, and bap- 


after the apoſtles were all dead. tiſm was not till then limited to 


He wrote very doubtfully of the perſons in orders. Nothing Bi = 
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5 conferences 
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Tun AIs rA 
The biſhops thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to this ne 


yes and extravagant doctrine ; ſo a declaration was agreed to, 


firſt againſt the irregularity of all baptiſm by perſons, who 


were not in holy orders; but that yet, according to the 


practice of the primitive church, and the conſtant uſage of 


the church of England, no baptiſm (in or with water, in the 


name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt) ought to be reiter- 


ated. The archbiſhop of York at firſt agreed to this; ſo 


it was reſolved to publiſh it, in the name of all the biſhops 


of England; but he was prevailed on to change his mind; 


and refuſed to ſign it, pretending that this would encourage 


irregular baptiſm : ſo the archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
moſt of the biſhops of his province, reſolved to offer it to 


the convocation. It was agreed to in the upper- -houſe, 


the biſhop of Rocheſter only diſſenting: but when it was 
| ſent to the lower-houſe, they would not ſo much as take 
it into conſideration, but laid it aſide; thinking that it 
would encourage thoſe, who ſtruck at the dignity of the 


prieſthood. This was all that paſſed in convocation. 
On the 26th of April, the earl of Strafford went from 
Utrecht to the Hague, and, in ſeveral conferences he had 
with the penſionary and other miniſters, earneſtly preſſed 
ſtates to comè into the queen's meaſures. This, to- 
gether with the ſecret methods, that were uſed to hinder 
the ſtates of Brabant from ſupplying the imperial troops, 
that were marching into the Netherlands, with bread and 
forage, did not a little increaſe the jealouſies of the ſtates, 


who two days after thought fit to ſend a ſolemn deputation 
to the earl of Strafford, to know what the queen's meaſures 


were? The earl not having yet orders to explain himſelf, 
and being under an engagement of ſecrecy with the French 
plenipotentiaries, made no ſcruple to declare, in conſor- 


mity to a late letter from the queen to the ſtates, © That 


„ her majeſty's intentions were, that her troops ſhould act 
% with the ſame vigour againſt France, as if there were no 
< negotiation on foot.” This declaration the earl repeated 
the ſame evening in another long conference with prince 


Eugene of Savoy, count Zinzendorf, the ſtates deputies, 
and the council of ſtate ; and on the 21ſt of April returnel 
to Utrecht. 

5 Hague, t to confer with wes 8 returned alſo to the 


Several other miniſters, who went to the 


this kind was o much as men- ben by diſſenters ; ; but t 
tioned in the year 1660, when a was now promoted with much 
great part of then nation n had MS. heat, Burnet, Vol, II. 604. 
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place of congreſs, in order to aſſiſt at the general conte 1712. 


in writing; and being anſwered in the negative; it was 
propoſed and agreed to, that the general meet ge {nould foi 


time the confederate miniſters held 1lome intermediate con- 


received his inſtructions on the 7th of April, whereby he er 
was ordered © to repair with all Hi? 

Hague, and to acquaint the FED Honary, that he had re- 
* coed her majeſty S orders to ſee him, betore he went to 


Ty 


0 generals of the allies, and particular * Wich thoſe of the 
Ce 


8 hou! Id be in the ſecret, and with them to co xcert the 
CC | 


received with the greatcit profeſl 
411. 
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rence, which was held there the 2 3d of the ſame month, ewvy_w 
The minifters of the allies having again incuired of hole 
of France, whether they were yet ready to give their antwer 


tome time be ſulpended, till the French plea.p oentiaries 
ſhould give notice, that they were prepared. In the mean 


— 414112 1 


ferences among themſelves, and nade freaunnt 


— 


from Utrecht to the Hague, and . om the Haun Utrecht: 


2 ; | Cy 
not without a we ell-orou: nac Fuß Ol, the intimaey, and 
cloſe correſpondence, which anpea:ed to be between the mi- 


niſters of France and tho{e of G:cat-Britain ; "the eff<&s Of 
which were ſoon after man ileſted to che amazement of all 
chriſtendom. | | | 985 5 | 
About the middle of April the confederate forces began to be h. 
march into the field, ST prime e Eugene of Savoy let cutt 
from the Hague on the 22d of that month, in od 2 
himſelf at the head of the army. Tt ne dale of Or mond. 
being appointed to command the queen's ſors n 
2 


& * © ie Ba 
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« put himſelf at the head of her maleſty's troops, and to 
* expreſs to him her reſolution of put Wa 

„ poſlible vigour, until the enemy ſhould agree to ſuch 
terms of peace, as . be ſafe 8 honourable for her- 
<<. ſelf and her allies; to aſſure him, that he was prepared to 


live in a perfect and 2954 correſpond lence with all the 


C5 


ſtates ; ; and to deſire the penſionary to inform him, what 
plan had been agreed upon. 5 the opera ations of the cam- 
paign: and as ſoon as he arrived at the frontier, to meet 
with prince eee ach others of the generals, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


proper meaſures for entering upon action.“ The c luke b 

left London on the Gth of April, and in three . Ari ved f 
at the Hague, where e having vilited the nenſionary, he gave 

him, according to his inſtr üctions, all the alf Trances: of car- 

rying on the war with vigour, and ucting in confide mee With 
all the allies, and more eſpeci: q 


— —— — — IT 


tlie Dutch: : Which were | 
feſſions of d uty and reſpect to 


— 


er maje ery 9 


35 o a conference with the ce neil of 2 
. N 8 1 2 5 ; os, b 
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ſtate, who told him, « That there was -no- particular reſo- 
<« Jution. taken as to the operations of the campaign, but 
<« they left it to their generals, who with their deputies were 


© to act in concert with the generals of the allies: and that 
cc 


they had given orders to their generals to live in a good 


& correſpondence with his grace.” The preſident of the 
weck made many excuſes for their having given the com- 
mand of their army to prince Eugene; but however he 
 Taid, << That, as to the point of command, hes. grace and 
the prince were now upon an equal foot.“ About this 


time the duke received a letter from Mr. G Who 
had been ſome time before left out of the eſtabliſnment of 


lieutenant-generals, deſiring his intereſt for being employed 


under him this campaign. The duke readily complied with 
his requeſt, and ſoon obtained the queen's leave for his 


ſerving in that poſt. The duke reſolving to take. the field 
as ſoon as 1 rg left the Hague, and arrived at Ghent 


the 3d of May; and after a ſtay there of two or three 
days, and ſecuring the government of the citadel in 
Engliſh hands, went on to Tournay, where he met prince 


Eugene and the deputies of the ſtates. All the Engliſh 


forces, for ſome weeks, had been in the field, and lay can- 


toned along the road between this city and Liſle. And the 
_ reaſon of drawing them out of their quarters ſo carly was, 

that chere had been a project formed to take poſt at Oily, 
on the Senſette, which would have ſecured the march over 


the Scheld, and might have given the allies an opportunity) 
of ſeizing Cambray. Lieutenant-general Cadogan did not 
in the leaſt queſtion the ſucceſs of it. But, the Dutch mak- 


ing many difficulties and delays in this affair, Villars had 


prevented the deſign, and taken poſſeſſion of Oily, and of 
all the paſſes. on the Senſette,. : 

On, the, 17th, of May, prince Eugene and e Wore: | 
lin came to the duke Ormond, and it was agreed between 


them ta paſs the Scheld near Bouchain, in. order to incamp 
at. Aveine le. Sec, and ſee whether the confederates could 
attack the enemy without great diſadvantage; or, ſhould 
ths enemy be too ſtrongly poſted, it was oragoſed to inveſt 


Queſnoy, which, being a little place, could not hold gut 


above three weeks at moſt after the opening of the 
_ trenches : in order to theſe motions, the proportion of the 


two armies to be commanded by the prince and duke being 
lettled Tu), the e directions were given, for aſſem- 
Pe 1 bling 

(0) The duke had under him. of thoſe in the queen's pay, and 


Jely 


and 12 ſquadrons; Hanoverians, 
1 battalions and 29 ſquadrons; ſquadrons. 


LOSE BR 4A. 


bling all the troops, paſſing the Scarpe, and forming the 
armes on the 21 between Doway and Marchiennes, 


where prince Eugene and the duke of Ormond deſigned to 
join their reſpective forces, and there concert ſuch further 
meaſures, as might be requiſite for carrying on the ſervice of 


| the campaign: 


The duke bad, ſome days before, received two expreſſes 

from Mr.-ſecretary St. John, who, in his letter of the 16th 

of April; told his grace, „ That he found, by very certain 
4c 


© intelligences from Holland, that the Dutch miniſters 


were not without their fears of their new general: that 
«they began to conſider, he was a papiſt, and a German, 
“ atleaſt: in intereſt : that the emperor; his maſter, had no- 
thing to loſe on the fide of the Netherlands: that a bat- 
_ © tle won might give ground for infiſting on higher terms 
than the houſe of Auſtria was now likely to obtain: that 

a battle Joit might ſtill continue to prolong the war; 
and that, in either caſe, the expence of blood would fall 


< to the ſhare of the queen and ſtates : that he was of opi- 


<« nion, that theſe reflections had occaſioned private direc- 


<« tions to their generals, to uſe more caution than the prince 


„ would perhaps approve: and that his grace might fee, 


the 25th of April, O. S. (which was before it was known; 


that France had agreed ſo much as to propoſe to the king of 
Spain the alternative of the two monarchies, which was 


not till the 18th of May) Mr. ſecretary St. John began to 


that this meaſure was not very conſiſtent with the com- 
_ ** pliment of an unlimited command, made to that prince 
by Mr. Lathmer, in the name of the ſtates.” And, on 


give the duke of Ormond ſome diſtant hint of the ſcene, 
which was afterwards to be opened, and told him,“ That 


* the queen inclined to be of opinion, that all the troops, _ 


© whether ſubjects or foreigners, belonging to her, ſhould 
be immediately under his grace's command. That there 
* might have been formerly reaſons for uſing a different 


jeſiy and the ſtates, together Holſtein, 2 battalions and 8 
wich a regiment of Huſfars: ſquadrons; Wolfenbuttle, 2 bat- 
| Engliſh, 22 battalions and 19 talions; Walloons, 4 quadrons3_ 
1 ſquadrons; Danes, 9 battali- | Anſpach, 2 battalions and 4 Fr: 


lions and 21 ſquadrons; Pruſ- ſquadrons ; Naſſau Dillenburg, 


Z ſtans, 10 battalions and 35 k battalion ; Ottinghen, i batta- 
| ſquadrons ; Saxons, 7 battalions lion; and Huſſars, 5 ſquadrons: 
in all 70 battalions, and 138 
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« ſtates would preſs it, unleſs they heard from England, :2t 
„„ 5 


— 


"THE 241: TOKY 


ce method; but there ſeemed at preſent to be ſome of 1 


very ſtrong nature for taking this; and perhaps theſe 


55 might every day grow full ſtronger. That there could 


© he no necd ior him to enter into che grounds, which they 
had, in this co! muncure, to be jealous of prince Eugene 


& conduct : his grace would ſce and know them all better 
ee than” they could be repeated; but that on this occaſion 


„ the queen directed him to inform his grace, that ſie 
66 though t, he was to be more cautious, for ſome 5 on 


<« encaging in any action, unleſs in the caſe of a very ap- 
$£ Parent and conſiderable advantage, becauſe he wou! Na | 
c daily be ſtrengthened by the arrival of the imperial troops: 


< and it was but juſt, theſe ſho uld have their part, if any 


ting of that kind. 1 was to happen. That the great arti- | 


«©: cle oF preventing the union of the two monarchies veas 


“ not yet entirely ſettled ; the e eee were hard of di- 
« geſtion to the French ſtomacl hs; but, if this was got 
© overs, he did not ſee any formidable difficulty 1 in the wa 5.2 
The duke returned an anſwer to theſe diſpatches, wherein 
he gave an account, what | the Dutch had done in regard to 
the point of command: That he was intirely of the 
«©. ſccretary 1 | binion, that a bat tle, either loſt or won, 
c would at this time make wy y creat alterations in the trea- 


„ ties now on foot. But tha it the ſecretary might remem- 


| ber, that in his inſtri 1Crions he was ordered to act | in con- 
junct tion with the allics, in pi ofect ting the war with vi- 
« gour; fo that, ſhould there happen a 15 opportunity 

ce to attack the enemy, he could not decline it, if propoſc: 


by Ne Res: and ſtates : but he hoped to os from him 


e by a melieng , before the armies Were formed, Which 


% would be Pp the art. „The duke added, f in a ſecond 


letter of May t! ze 20th, „ That, if there were a good ob- 
poxtunity to attack oa enemy, and get ii ito Fran ce, by 
« the way of Champagne, he was ſure, the 4 nd. the 


1 


the peace was near being concluded : that he wiſhed | 


es very heartily; but, if it were delayed, he HOPS, 8 
— "Wh ſhould have the 8000 fortune to force che French to Com- 
| * ply with the queen's demands.“ 


The armies having marched on the day appointed, the 


duke took his quarters at Marchiennes, where, in conc 


with prince Eugene, and the foreign generals, he reſolved 
g nearer the enemy; and it was agre ecd, that the two a. 


mics ſhould paſs the Scheld, and ace the right of prince 
Eugene . at Neufvitle, and the left £ of the duke Gi Oimon ds 


1 


14. 


at Solemes, where they had the river Selle in thei 
from Mr. ſecretary It John, with a letter Aab 0), 


« reaſon to believe, that ſhe ſhould come to an avec; 
0 upon the great article of preventing the u mon 61 the t 
„ monarchies, as toon as a courier tent from \ erfail] s to Ma- 
% drid could return, it was her ms jeſty's poſitive command 
ce that he ſhould avoid engaging in any {ic 


and that ſhe thought he cal Want 


88 owning that, which might at pretent h- ve 
if it was publicly know: N. That {hs 


few days, He added, „ That this order 
s cated at the | ame time to the court of Fran 


his own hand, he acknowledged the re ceipt of the 
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But, on the 24th of May, in the evening an expreſs came 


ae May. 10 05 
her maieſty had 


She 


O. S. to acquaint the duke, „ Fhat, fince 
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battle, till be received further oiders from England. 
The ſecretary acquainted the duke 1: | Kewiſo ee Thai 
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& queen would have him d1f0121 fe the receipt of this order 
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hin with patience oi facrificing men, when he re Was à fat 


« proſpect of obtaing her purpoſe another way; nor wou 


* 
4 

* 
4 
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ce; ſo that, if 
ce the marſhal de Villars ſhould take 1 pfiügte notice of 
it, the duke was to anſwer accordingly.” Lo 

On the 25th of May, N. S. the di A two letters 
to Mr. ſecretary St. John, a priv. 
the firſt, which was his private letter, and al! Written with 


« tary's 1 not to engage in ſiege or 


5 8 
& he promiſed an exact obedi; ence, and to Keep fo ret his 


having received any ſuch comm 


endeavour binder its being ſuſpected. But that prince 
Eugene Io the ſtates having propoied to attack 
enemy; or, if that be found too hazardous, to beſiege 


3 
| Queſnoy, he feared it would be very difficult for him to 


diſguiſe the true reaſon of oppot! ing all propofals, that 


ſhould be made for undertaking any 


rtaki! thing, ha wing no 
excuſe for delays, all the troops exp cCted and the heavy. 


cannon, being to be there on & iturday. And that, if he 
could have found forage there, he would have made 
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the 


pretence to delay the march, though the diſpoſitions Or 


it were made before he received this letter But, on 


the fame day, the duke wrote another public letter of the 


Ae 


r- battle; to whieh 


fot 
„ AN Il . 1CCT -» 


« the ſuffer herſelf to ” expoſed to. the reproach of hav- 
cc ing retarded, by the events of the campaign, a negotia- 
& tion, which might Bare been as good 2s conclude ul n 


Wate and a public letter. In 


and; and thar he wou 1d | 


ſome 
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THE HISTORY 


. oth, wherein he took no notice of his orders, not to en 
— Fes in ſiege « or battle, but ſpoke of his having reviewed the 


ngliſn troops, and found them in ſo good a > condition, as 


muſt convince all the allies, how groundleſs the complaints 


were, that had been made of our backwardneſs, <* of which, 
ee he ſaid, I believe you will now hear no more.” And he 


added; If we find an opportunity to bring the enemy to 


6 a battle, we ſhall not decline it.“ On the 28th. of May, 


: N. S. the duke i in his letter to the ſecretary ſaid. Yel- 


8c terd 4 prince Eugene, and the ſtates- de puties de ſire ed, 
« that I would conſent to ſend the quarter- -maſters to vie 
« the French camp; which I could not refuſe, without giy- 


ing them ſome ſuſpicion of what I am ordered to Ya 


« guiſe; but I was ſure, that nothing of action could hap- 


wk „ pen, the enemy being behind the Scheld. The detach- 


e ment, that went with them, were forty fauadrons,” and 


all the grenadiers of my army to ſupport them, and 


5 make good their retreat, ſhould the enegiy. have endea- 
0 voured for to haye attacked them. They went as far (I 
e mean the horſe) as Catelet, where the right of the ene- 


( 


* my's army lies, and are come back without ſeeing any of 


c the French on our ſide the Scheld. The diſtance between 
c the head of the Somme, and that of the Scheld, is not 


cc above 4 league and a half, which is a plain, and the enemy 


c have not yet offered to throw up any retrenchment. May 
ee be to-marrow: they will begin to work, ſince as”; have 
< ſeen our troops reconnoitring that way.” Prince 


ugene 
and the deputies being to dine with the duke the next day, 


| he was under apprehenſions, that they would preſs him 
to undertake ſomething immediately, Which it would be 
very hard to conceal the true reaſon. of his refuſing, having 


no reaſonable excuſe for it. In this letter he gave an zccount 


of a letter, which he had received from the marſhal Villars, 


and the anſwer, which he had written to. the marſhal. 


For May the 25th, N. $.. the marſhal acquainted the duke, 


; 0 
K 


That he had the king's. orders, and the queen's conſent, 
2. to write to him, as ſoon as he received the courier; and, 

« whatever glory was to be acquired againſt a general, 
« whoſe. yalour Was ſo. well known among them, he deſired 
him to be aſſured, that he neyer received more agreeable 

e news, than that they were to be no longer enemies: 
« and that it was the king's particular injunction to him 


« to keep, this matter with an inyiolable. ſecrecy.” The 


duke, according to the intimation given him by Mr. St. 


John, dae ec 2 That he had received orders on that 
6 | | | 66 ſubject 


OF ENGLAND. 


tc ſubject from the queen, and ſhould be ſure to conform of 
„ himſelf punctually to them: but the keeping the ſecret wes” 
«© enjoined” would very much depend on the meaſures me 
„ marſhal ' himſelf ſhould take. The duke, on his part, 
« let him know, that the march, he ſhould be obliged to 
„ make, was chiefly for the ſubſiſtance of the troops ; 
and that the marſhal need not be in any apprehenfions 
on that account; at leaſt, the duke would anſwer for 
« the army, which he had the honour to command.“ It 
is impoſſible to account for this tranſaction, unleſs the duke 
had orders, not only not to act againſt France, but ta 
give the French general intelligence of all that was de- 
ſigned in the confederate army. The report being made 
by the quarter - maſters-general, who went with the detach- 
ment to view the French camp, and they all agreeing, that 


* 


idee ground was as advantageous as could be, their ſituation 

| KF being ſuch, as gave an opportunity of falling upon their 

W flank and rear, fit was propoſed to the duke to march with 

I WU out delay to the enemy, and to attack them. What the The duke 

- KF duke did upon this occaſion appears from this letter of May oY : 

f the 29th, N. S. to Mr. St. John: « You may eafily ima- ben. 2 

n © © pines" ſays he, the difficulty that T was under to excuſe 

t (che delaying a matter, which, according to tlie informa- 

y *< tions I had from the quarter- -maſters-general; and feve- | 
„ mother general-officers, that went out with the detach- | 
'C | © ment, ſeemed to be ſo practicable. The belt excuſe I 

e could make was lord Strafford's ſudden voyage to England, 

y, which gave me reaſon to believe there muſt be ſomething ; 

m 1 of conſequence tranſacting, which a delay of four or five 

be days would bring to light: and therefore I deſired they 2 - 
ng Mu would defer this undertaking, or any other, till I ſhould” 2 
int LN receive freſh letters from England, ſince ſo ſhort a delay | 
rs, i could not be of any ill conſequence.” Upon which both 

al. prince Eugene, and the ſtates deputies, t told the duke 

ce, FF plainly, “ That bis anſwer was agreeable to the ſuſpicions ; 

nt, b they had for ſome time entertained, particularly fince 

nd, e the expreſs of the 24th, which they knew had brought 

ral, WW him letters from England.“ And they were the more 

red MF confirmed in theſe ſuſpicions, becauſe marſhal Villars, « who 

ble Chad on all occaſions ſhewn' himſelf very vigilant, did 

es: e not ſend out a man to obſerve their motions, nor take 

him d any other precautions to ſecure his camp, where it lay ſo 

The * much expoſed; and he could not be ignorant, how ftrong 


one 


We _ not-divert the propoſal "which had been mude 
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St. ; « a detachment had been abroad on that ſide.“ The 
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% En, gland, and of his refujng 

„ battle. That it 4 emed to them U 

„ accountable, why the allies tnould Joſe: f uch 

ce op ortunty they had, as 3 
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( could by 10 TIC ns conceive 


THE HIT 

to fall upon the French army, by offerin: 
ege; ſince Queſnoy, the place to be attacked, was within 
leis than three leagues of the army, and all things neceſſary 
for a hege were already at Marchiennes; ſo that the conſe- 
quence of this offer would have been the immediate inveſting 


ul 
of that place, waich was as Contrary to the queen's laſt or- 


a 1 . l re Oe ne, and the deputies ſeemed ex 


£ the de! lays made 5 the duke, to their maſters, by ex- 
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press. In this poftme ae en continued for ſome days, 
When, on the hof Jane, N. S. two of the deputics made 
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comprehenſible and un- 
an 9 
ey had, as well. in regard to the goodne! 
che ar gos, as the ſituation of the armies, 
to gain fore. Sten advantage over the enemy, which, 
<«< once neglected, might for ever be irretrievable. That they 
e bis orders was ſo ſtrict, as 
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g to undertake a_ 


duke's anſwer, and ſaid, « They 


of what had paſled, and of 


dered not only difficult, = impra acli- 5 


| amp, as much as they 7 pleaſed. Ti h; ar.” 
"SE 1 wot | ? 
| $8. the tates hast ordered 


"1 
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A. 


1 and that, in their opinion, 
e ſuch orders ought to be underſtood in the beſt ſenſe, fo 
as do. edjom UE chaine any attempt for ſome little 
„ time, provided. no great prejudice might redound by 
r that means to the common cauſe; but in no wiſe o 
r 7 | 
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« the ends, by and for which Wy wer? en gaged. 


not only the treaty of the grand alliance, 
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ane. could not, they thous cbt, be reconciled. ei- 


her maj: (ty ! nad give n them by 


ford, Tr by ns races 12 ately Ak the Hague. 9 
fore they deſired h 


ployed to cover à lege, which they would un 
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the command of which indeed belonged to bis grace, as 


general in chief; but, as thoſe troops were engaged by. 
both powers jointly, to make war, and act againtt the 


enemy, they could not be exempted from that tervic- by | 
his grace alone, without the knowledge and conſent of 


the ſtates ; ; at leaſt, without contradictin; the treatics and 


That 
bur others made 


between her majeſty and the e obliged her majeſt: *. 


to puſh on the war with vigour; but the 
6C6--: 


at a time, when, by his grace's ow Gremlins on, they 
had marched juſt within lig cht of the enemy 
there was ſo fair a proſpect of ſucceis, 
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And Wheil 


tic OT: thing Were 


ther with thoſe treaties, or the repeated allurances, which 
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ent, that the troops under hin might be em- 


110 * ler take 5 


and whether he would give a promi e to attack the enemy, 
if they came to &:/tu b them. That, in caſe his 
* refuled, they did in the moſt ſolemn m 
trongeſt terms, proteſt againſt the irreparable 3 
| OY ſuch a conduct would occaſion to the confeder. ey. 
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That, in order the better to guide themſelves, they de- 


manded to know preciſelp, W. hat hi is orders were 3 how far 


they reached; and what dependance the ſtates might have 


on her majeſty's troops for the future: and laſtly they 
f 10t 70 422 
required, on their part, that his grace would not hinder 


2 


the troops in the gu pay from acting agrecably to the 


reaſon of war, and their ſolemn treaties and engagements. 


The concluſion of the memorial was, that the ſtates had 
e ordered this. repreſentation to be made in writing to bt 
grace, that all tne v orld and 1855 rity might fee that — 55 
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THE HISTORY 


1712, before by the deputies in their diſcourſe with the duke, he 
— nog could onl anſwer, that, before he entered upon action, 


he ſhould be glad to receive letters from England, which 
« he expected every moment.“ And this was all the fatis- 
faction he was then at liberty to give to their demands, 


bound up as he was, by his laſt inſtructions. The duke 
immediately diſpatched a mellinghs to England, with an ac- 
count of what had paſſed, hoping, That, before chey came 


to any extremities, he ſhould have his final arders, and re- 


commending it as a matter of the greateſt importance, both 


to the public and himſelf, that he ſhould know her majeſty” $ 


| pleaſure as ſoon as might be. 3 


In the mean time, prince Eugene and 1 Enes: deputics : 
preſſed the duke continually for a poſitive anſwer, repreſent- 
ing, at the ſame time, the goodneſs and ſuperiority of the 
confederate troops, which could not be contradicted; and 


_ concluding, © that the duke muſt. have orders not to do any 
© thing, though he would not own them; ſince they knew, 


< he 4 not otnerwiie anſwer for his e ee In debat- 


ing this matter, one of the deputies took, as the duke thought, 
too much liberty in cenſuring the proceedings of England; 
which he was deſired to forbear, as being no way agreeable 
to that good underſtanding, which was. ſo neceſſary to be 
kept up between the queen and the ſtates. While the duke 
was under this uneaſineſs, cn the 7th of June, N. S. a letter 
came from Mr. St. John, dated the 17th of May, O: S8. 


which expreſſed &“ the impatience her majeſty was in to hear, 
e whether the orders, ſent on the 10th of May, came ſafely 


5 & and early to his hands, and the aſſurance ſhe had of his 


punctual obedience to her commands in ſo nice and im- 


« portant a conjuncture.“ The duke returned an anſwer the 


next day, repreſenting, “ That things were now come to 


44 great extr emity: that he could not avoid ſeeing every day 


ö « freſh marks. of the, ill blood and diſſatisfaction cauſed a- 


* mong the allies, by the meaſures he was obliged to ob- 
- ſerve: that many of them did not ſeruple to ſay, We were 
* betraying: them; and this ferment ſeemed rather likely to 
Increaſe, than diminiſh; and, conſidering the circumſtances 


expectation to hear of he neyer ſo advantageous, he was 


« apprehenſive, that, if the allies ſhould pretend to diſlike 


it, he could not depend upon any troops, but thoſe com- 


poſed of her majeſty's own ſubjects. And what confirmed _ 
bim in this opinion Was, that he was well e that 


8 if, 


e were in, it was hard to ſay, what might be the conſc- 
< quences of it: that, let the peace, which he was in daily 


* ENGLAND. . 505 
« if, the elector of Hanover did not approve of the peace, 1712. 
«© his troops would have orders to ſerve with the Dutch, and 3 
„ would likewiſe be augmented by all that prince could ſpare 
« from other parts; and he was not without ſuſpicion, that 
dc endeavours were likewiſe uſing to gain the Danes.” The 
| cloſe of his letter was in theſe words: © By this and my for- 
« mer you may gueſs, how uneaſy a ſituation I am in; and, 
„ if there be no Proſpect of action, I do not ſee of what uſe 
« of am here; and, if it ſuit with her majeſty's ſervice, I 
«ſhould be glad, I might have leave to return to England. 
But in this, and all other matters, I ſhall readily ſubmit 
«« to her majeſty's pleaſure, Tam prion to hear from 
e you what I am to depend upon.” 114 
| Prince Eugene and the Deputies having reſolved to Felten Gee be · — 108 
Queſnoy (x), the town was inveſted on the 8th of June, by ſesel. [i 
a detachment from the two armies, conſiſting of thirty bat- 
talions, and as many ſquadrons, under the command of gene- 
ral Fagel. The duke, though he had no part in carrying on 
the ſiege, yet could not refute furniſhing ſeven battalions and 
nine ſquadrons of the troops in the joint pay of England and 
the Rates, but avoided ſending any of thole, which were in 
the queen's whole pay. 
On the 16th, a letter came from are Villars, wherein 
he let the duke know, He had received ſeveral advices, 
„ that Queſnoy was inveſted; and that part of the troops in 
« his grace's army was etnployed | in that ſervice : that, by 
order of his maſter, he deſires to know of him, if any 
e troops under his command have a ſhare in undertaking or 
„ forming that ſiege; for he could not think, prince Eugene 
„ would venture to attempt it with thoſe forces alone, which 
1 he commands. He therefore begs his grace would explain 
= << this matter to him, that he may know how to act, and | 4 1.1 
= 4. take his meaſures, according as prince Eugene perſeveres I — 
8 in, or deſiſts from, this enterprize. He adds, that a cou- J 
& rier went from Paris the morning before, with the anſwer 
c of Spain ta the queen, which, it was ſuppoſed, would be 
“ ſatisfactory.“ The duke's anſwer was, That, as the 11-1188 
„ marſhal obſerved himſelf, of what conſequence it was to 11% 
0 b this affair ſecret, he would leave him to Judge, whe- 1.11 


4 


(ﬆ) Ne a ſmall, banbcbg the rich. It lands ſeven 1 3 — 
town of the Toaw-Coheies, in ſouth-eaſt of Valenciennes, 18 | BR 
the earldom of Hainault, and ter- ſouth-weſt of Mons, and 18 almoſt | 
ritory of Valenciennes, ſubject to . of Cambray. | 
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ther he could have done it better, than by the conduct he 
cc had obſerved. That it was true, that for the ſiege of 

Queſnoy, which it was not in his power to. prevent, he 
ec had furniſhed ſome troops, which were WT in part by the 

ſtates, but not one ſingle man tolely in the quecn's pay. 
That he thought, ſince the trenches were not opened, the 
ſiege would hape no eFeQ to break the meaſures concerted 
cc Pete their ſovereigns, before the y COU ul recer 7e their 
ce final inſtructions.“ He concludes, He was ſurprized, 


5 


upon the dulce of Wietemberg' s inforgung him, that the 


ce marihal had ſaid to one of that duke's trumpets, that the 
«& Engliſh wW ould do the French no hurt, nor che French 
them: that himſelf had Tuc orders,” and did not doubt, 
e but the duke of Ormond the fame. The marſhal, 
in another letter the next day, denied, „That he had ever 
ſeen or heard of any trumpet from the duke of Wirtem- 
berg: that this was a mere invention of thoſe, who had a 
mind to give a reputation to the Dutch Gazettes, 1 


cc which. it had been affimed, that his grace had es 
prince, Eugene his orders, not to engage in any attempt. 

He delites to be informed by his grace, whether the arm 

„ under his command would Opp: oie any attempt, which the 
cs king” IC: 

; If ke continued the ſiege: and ad Che that the king, while 

he ſees prince Eugene undertaking a fiege, and knows the 


“ army under his grace ought no A 'to act, directly or, indi- 
« rectly, againſt his, w ould be very / much ciiplea {ed wich 
4 him, if! he ſhould continue unactive.“ 


By this time the Dutch plenipo! 5 at Utre cht hav- 


:2Fsde- ing, by order of the ſtates, expc ed with the biſhop of 
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Briſtol, about the duke of Gr oye zal to aſliſt the con- 
federates in any undertaking againſt the enemy: the biſhop 
anfwere 5 That he knew nothing of ihe matter, and would 
„ ke PI eſent it to the queen Ges Dit at tne ſame time, he took 
occaſton to let them know. 0 Bat, two days before, he had 
0 with à letter from her majeſty, in 
which ſne complained, that, oil antics all the ad- 
vances ihe had made from Am to time to the ſt 


received an express, 
S 


& order to engage them to enter with her upon a p es Or 
ce peace, their high mightineſſes had not anfwere d her as 
<<. they ought, and as her majeſty hoped they would. That 
ee therefore they ought not to be ſurprized, if her majefly 
e did not think herſelf at liberty to enter into ſeparate me 
Ks ſures, in order to obtain a peace for her own cc = 


2 Aenen ey y * 


; 7 22 2 S a . . 
U LON this, the pic nipotentte res Ot the Rates repreſlented ©) 


S 


8 forces would certainly make upon prince Eugene's, 


Itates, 11 G 


"DF ENGLAND: 
the biſhop, *© That ſuch a ſtep would be contrary to all the 


« alliances and treaties betwixt their high might ineſſes and 


* the queen: that they had merited otherwiſe by the defer- 


e ence, Which, on all occaſions, they had ſhewed to her 
„ majeſty ; and that they knew nothing of the advances, 
« which the biſhop ſaid her majeſty had made towards the 


ee ſtates, on the ſubject of a plan of peace.” The biſhop re- 
plied, „ hat he mult not forget to tell them, his inſtructi- 


« ons did further bear, that, conſidering the conduct of the 
« ſtates towards her majeſty, the thought herſelf diſengaged _ 
6 from all alliances and engagements with their high michti-. 


29 


c neſſes.” The biſhop did not, in expreſs words, name the 
Barrier I reaty ; ; but he did not except it: fo they reckone d 
it was included in the general words he had uſed. | 
The lord bi ſhop's anſwer and declaration, being, by ex- 
5 preſs, brought to the Hague the night between the 2d and 24 


of June, was, the next mornings communicated to the mi- 


niſters of the allies; feveral conferences were held, and pri 
vate meaſures concerted between the ſtates, the elector 


: Hanover, the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſome N 
princes of the empire, for the ſubſiſting and maintaining the 


foreign troops in the pay of Great-Britain; ſo that the con- 


federatc army ſhould ſuffer no other diminut! Hon, than by the 


Ul 


175975 of Great- Britain, which did not amount to LI x; 
twelve thouſand men. In the mean time, the ſtates-ge neral 


wrote a long letter to the queen, whicl h, on the 5th 
they ſent, by an expreſs to their envoy in London, with Or- 
ders to de live er it into her own hands. And count Zinzen- 


dorf, who had likewiſe received an account of what had 


palled in the army, went from Utrecht to the Hague, on the 
iſt of June, N. S. and diſpatched the next day three expreſ- 
ſes, one to the emperor, another to prince E Lene. and the 


third to the imperial miniſter in London. Ang the baron 5 


de Hohendorf, adjutant-general to prince Eugene, who cn 
. over with a eee from Vienna, to ſollicit the payment 


of the ſubſidy voted by the houſe of commons for th 1e War in 
Spain, being on his departure for London, count Zin endorf 
gave him likewiſe freſh inſtructions about the preſent e | 


| of affairs. 


The Britiſh court having, on the 25th of May, 0. S. re- 15 


ceived an expreſs from Holl and, the queen did not come, as 


uſual, to St. James's chapel, but held a council at Kenſing- 
ton. Two days after the baron de Hohendorf arrived in 
London, and in the afternoon was in conference with the 


lord- treaſurer, who gave him fair hopes. The ſame after- 
| noon 
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THE HISTORY 


noon Van Borſelen, envoy from the ſtates, was alſo in con- 


ference with the treaſurer on the ſubject of what he had re- 
preſented the evening before in a private audience (y) ; upon 
which orders were ſent to the duke of Ormond to concur 
with the general of the allies in a ſiege. In the mean time 


the news of what had happened in the army being ſpread a- 
broad, and having occaſioned a general A the lord 
Halifax acquainted the houſe of peers, © That he had mat- 
< ters of great importance to lay before them; and deſired, 
that the members might be ſummoned to attend the ſervice 
of the houſe the next day. The peers being i in a full houſe 


on the 28th of May, the lord Hallifax made a ſpeech, where- 


in he firſt took notice of the ſtrange declaration made in the 


army by the duke of Ormond: then ſhewed the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch a proceeding, and the neceſſity of carrying 


on the war with vigour; and concluded with a motion for an 


addreſs, humbly to defire her majeſty to lay before the 


4 houſe the orders ſhe had ſent to the general, and to order 


orders ſhe gave to her general, without a particular di- 


orders were not fit to be divulged. That however, he would 
c adventure to ſay, that, if the duke of Ormond had refuſed = 
to act offenſively, he did not doubt, but he had followed 


e his inſtructions: and it was prudence not to hazard a bat- 
t 


<« him to act offenſively in concert with the allies.” When he 


had done ſpeaking, ſome objections were raiſed as to the mat- 
ter of fact; but though the lord Hallifax did not want proofs, 
having among others, a copy of prince Eugenc's letter, yet 
he did not think proper to produce it; and ſome other vrhig 
lords contented themſelves with prefling thoſe in the miniſtr, 

to acquaint the houſe, Whether any orders of reſtraint had 
been ſent to the duke of Ormond ? The treaſurer, who was 


moſt concerned in this affair, anſwered, ** That they, who 


had the honour to ſerve the queen, could not reveal the 


4 rection from her majeſty ; and that, in his opinion, thoſe 


tle upon the point of concluding a good peace, , eſpecially 


«© conſidering they had to deal with an enemy ſo apt to 


break his word.” The earl of Wharton ſaid, © He was 


extremely glad to find that noble lord ſo candid, as to ac- 
knowledge the inſincerity of France: But that, in his opi- 


T4 


* nion, this was a \ftrong reaſon for keeping no meaſures with 5 


00 The waagen among 0- 40 Was exttaibly.i in a very bad hy 
"ther things, ſaid to him, when he % mour, when he talked at that 


_ complained of the biſhop of Bri- . rats.“ ne Vol. II. 608. 7 
971 5 fuch 


_ tiol's Aer, « * The mp: 1 
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& ſuch an enemy, but rather for puſhing him with the ut- 1712. 
« moſt vigour, till he was reduced to the neceſſity of dealing 
« honeſtly,” The treaſurer replied, „ Tho' the duke of 
„ Ormond, might, have refuſed to hazard a general action, 
yet he could be poſitive, he would not decline joining with 
« the allies in a ſiege, orders having been ſent him fur that 
„ purpoſe.” The duke of Marlborough ſaid, “ He did not 
4 know how to reconcile the orders, not to hazard a battle, 
<« and to join in a ſiege, to the rules of war; ſince it was 
impoſſible to make a ſiege, without either hazarding a bat- 
« tle, in caſe the enemy attempted to relieve the place, or 
„ ſhamefully raiſing the ſiege.“ The duke of Argyle, on 
<« the other hand, excuſed the orders given to the duke of 
„ Ormond, and, among other things, ſaid, „ That, in his 
d opinion, ſince the time of Julius Cæſar, there had not been 
a greater captain than prince Eugene of Savoy: but that, 
„ nevertheleſs, conſidering the different intereſts of the houſe 
of Auſtria and of Great-Britain, it might not conſiſt witng 
prudence to truſt him with the management of the war, 
becauſe a battle, won or loſt, might intirely break off a 
negociation of peace, which, in all probability, was near 
« being concluded. That, according to his knowledge, no- 
thing was more uncertain than the iſſue of a battle, where 
victory was {till wavering, and fo often changed ſides, that 
they, who, after five or. ſix ſucceſsful charges, thought 
themſelves ſure of gaining the day, had at laſt been routed 
and put to flight. Adding, that two years before the con- 
federates might have taken Arras or Cambray, inſtead of 
„ amuſing themſelves, with the inſignificant conqueſts of 
Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant.” The earl of Notting- 
ham declared on the other ſide, That he could not com- 
„ prehend why orders had been given to our general not to 
fight, unleſs certain perſons were apprehenſive of weaken- 
ing the French, ſo far as to diſable them to aſſiſt them in 
bringing about deſigns, which they durſt not yet own.“ 
The duke of Devonſhire ſaid on the fame fide, “ That, by 


CC 


. 


the proximity of blood, he was more concerned for 
the duke of Ormond's reputation than any other; and 
therefore he could not forbear declaring, he was ſurprized 
< to ſee any one dare to make a nobleman of the hiſt rank, 
and of fo diſtinguiſhed a character, the inſtrum ent of ſuch 
a proceeding.” The earl Pawlet anſwered, „That no 
body could doubt of the duke of Ormond's courage and 
1 bravery ; but that he was not like a certain general, who. 
© led troops to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a great number of 
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cc officers to be knocked on the head in a battle, or avant 


&« ſtone walls, in order to fill his pockets, by diſpoſing of 
ce their commiſſions.” This reflection, ſo viſibly levelled at 
the duke of Marlborough, could not but very ſenttbly aflec 


him; but he reftrained his reſentment for a while, and re- 
mained ſilent (2). On the other hand, the lord Cowper made 
a long ſpeech, wherein he complained of their being kept o 


long in the dark about the progreſs of a negotiation of peace E; 


and ſome other whig lords having preſſed the earl of Strafford 


to give the houſe an account of it, he excuſed himſelf, as ot 


rough. 
returned home, with ſome emo- | 
tion, and having given his lady a 
hint of what had paſted, the earl 
of Dartmouth, ſecretary of Rate, 
was ſoon acquainted with it; and 
went immediately to the duke of 
. and defired him 
not to ſtir abroad. At the ſame 
time, his lordſhip cauſed two 
&entries to be placed at the earl 
Pawlet's houſe ; and, having in- 


1 Marlborough, 


having the queen's orders for it. 
them, „That, in a few days, her majeſty, according to her 
< promiſe, would lay before her parliament the conditions, 
cc he doubted not would give intire ſatis faction to every mem- 
„ ber of that houſe, and to all true Engliſhmen.” Some 


lords having declared their apprehenſions of} 1 ſeparate. peace; 


O 


the treaſurer alſured wm ” that nothing of that nature Was 


@) As "EN as the houſe Was 


up, the lord Mohun went to the 


carl Pawlet, and told him, that 
the duke of Marlbe orough deſired 


to have an eclairciſment with his 
| lordſhip, about ſome expreſſions 
he had uſed in that day's debate; 


and therefore deſired him to go 


and take the air in the country. 


The earl, who readily underſtood 
the meaning of ſuch an eclairciſ- 
ment, 


Whether he brought him a chal- 


lord Mohun, 


aſked my 


lenge? To which he . 


That his meſſage wanted no Cx 
planation, and that he would ac- 


company the duke of Marlbo- 
The earl Pawlet being 


formed the queen of the whc!z 


aFair, her majeſty ſent him 55 ck 
to the due of Marlborough, to 
deſire him, that this might gon 


further. His grace gave bis u wo 1 


of honour, that he would co: = | 
ply with her majeſty” s commands: 
but, though this quarrel ende 4 

without bloodflied; yet many be- 


gan to apprehend the conſe- 


quences of the heats and animo- 
ſities of the two parties, which 
daily increaſed. 


Marlborough was afterwards ſe. 


verely cenſured, for ſetting the 


« example of party-duels : but, 


on the other hand, the tongues 

of moſt people were very free 
f Ormond: and, 
to this purpoſe, we may take no- 


with the duke 0 


tice, that, an alehouſe- keeper i in 


Weſtminſter, having, either tor 2 7 
Jeſt-ſake, or out of mere fimpli- 


City, ſet up for his ſign his grace 


head, with this infer] os 


General of Peace,” the govern- 


ment ordered the ſame to be taken | 


down. 


” CVT 


But the treaſurer afſurcd 


The duke of 


OF ENGLAND. 


true; ſince no ſcruple was made 
of acquainting the houſe with a 
dubſeq uent order very lately fent 


3 the duke of Ormond, allowing 


, * 


—ä—— — 
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© ever intended; and that ſuch a peace would be fo baſe, 1712. | 
„ ſo knaviſh, and fo villainous a thing, that every one, Wo | 
« ſerved the queen, knew, they muſt anſwer it with their | 
heads to the nation; but that it would appear to be a ſafe 
and aglorious peace, much more to the honeur and intereſt. 
of the nation, than the preliminaries, that were agreed to 
three years before. He alle affirmed, that the allies knew a 
of it, and were ſatisfied with it.” The lord Halifax, ob- _ 
ſerving tke diſpoſition of the houſe, would have dropped his | 
motion, without dividing ; but the court-party, being ſure Fel 
of a majority, inſiſted to have the queſtion for adjourning | | 
the debate, which being carried in the affirmative by ſixty- 
eight voices againſt forty, twenty-five of the latter entered | | | 
their proteſts againſt the orders given to the duke of Or- | | 
mond (a). This point being gained, the earl of Strafford | | 
ſuggeſted, © That, before the houſe entered upon the nego- 
VVVVVVVVVVVVV „ > WÞ | 
(a) They were to this purpoſe: him to join in a ſiege: which 
1. That their lordſhips conceived was a further evidence, that he 
ſuch an erder, as was propoſed had before ſome orderof reſtraint; 
in the queſtion, to be abſolutely for otherwiſe this laſt order would 
| neceſſary, becauſe they were con- be unneceſſary and abſurd; it be- 
|  yinced, that the duke of Ormond ing a general and a conſtant, and 
lay under ſome order of reftraint a ftanding inſtruction to every 
from acting offenſively, not only commander in chief by land or 
from the accounts, which were ſea, to do his utmoſt endeavour 
public both here and in Holland, te annoy the enemy. Aud it is 
of his declaring it, to prince Eu- manifeſt by this laſt order, that, 
gene, and to the deputies of the even in the opinion of the mini- 
ſtates at their late conſultations, ſters, it was expedient to take off 
when both prince Eugene and this reſtraint by ſome degree; and | 
thoſe deputies earneſtly preſſed the leaving the duke of Ormond { 
him to join in attacking the fill under a reſtraint from giving | 
French army, which was then battle to the F ench, ſeemed moſt 
known to be much inferior to unaccountable and inconſiſtent | 
that of the allies, both in the with the liberty indulge to him, | 
number and condition of their of joining in a ſiege, and render- | 
troops; but alfo, for that nothing ing it altogether ufelets, Yor no OI T 
of this whole matter was denied place, when taken, could be of | „„ 
by thoſe lords, who had the means ſuch advantage to the allies as 
of knowing theſe facts, as un- Cambray, which opens a free paſ- 
doubtedly would have been with - ſage for our army into the heart | 
but ſcruple, had not the facts been of France; and it was im poſſible ; 1 


ts bciiege chat place, without diſ- 
lodging the French from their 
incampments; and this alſo was 
impoſſible, if che French yould 
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« tiation of Utrecht, they would do well to examine into 
6 chole of the Haie A and ene upon which 


keep their ground. Other at- 
tempts eme to be of little uſe, 
but might ſerve to give the 
Tn time, which they did not 
vant ſkill to improve. f : 

2. That they conceived 15 
viould be derogatory to her ma- 


jeſty's honour, to Public fal ith, 3 
and that juſtice, which was due 
to her allies ; and that it was a 


| ſoit ol ; impoſing upon gu: allies a 
ceſſation of arms, without their 
cConſent, and in the moſt prejudi- 
Cial manner, be auſe they were 
not ſo much as acquainted with 
it, and ſo r ape been led 
into great difficultic helden 
that it fruſtrates Alle elte 
' yantages agaiuſt the common e- 

nen y, which might be of fatal 
conſequence to this nation and all 
Ev: ope. 


3. Bacauſe it was ack VOLT | 
ed, that a general peace was tot | 
c neluded, as indeed it was very 
unlikely it ſhould, there having 


been no anſwers in Writing given 
by the French to the ſpecific de- 
mands of the allies, 


three months 280. 


further declared, © That there 


was no ſepajate peace; nay that 


* ſuch a peace would be fooliſh, 
© knaviih, and villainous.“ And 
therefore, while we were in war, 


and having no ſecurity ofa peace, 


their lordſhips conceived, that 
fuch an onder of reſtraint was a 


plain neglect of all thoſe happy 


opportunit es, which providence 
might, and lately did put into 


pur hands, of ſubdving our ene- 


my, and forcing him to a jult 
1 hohograble Peace. And lure- 


© 1 : 4 N 
4. 1<q IT c* 
T3liclh ad- 


effect of very ill advice; by 
the parliament's good intentions 
would be defeated, and all thoſe 
hough the 
ſame were delivered to the F rench 
Ard it was 


ce he 


* 


bins! imprudent and dangerous 
to rely on the promiſes of France, 


| Which were ſo far from being any 


ſec urity, that even a peace would 
not be {ate in their opinion, un- 
leis it be ſuch, as gave ſo full ſa- 


| tisiaction to the allie Sy that the V 


Nould be willin „g 00 join With us 
in a mutual guaranty of it. | 
That her majeſiy having with 
gren at wilde dec las ed to this Par- 
Dament, © that the belt means of 


obtaining a good peace was io 


make early preparations for 


War, and à vipotons proſecu- 


< tion of it:“ And ſince the pare.” 


liament had, with gieat duty and 
"Geſeren 
- juſt zeal for the iptereſts of their 
| country, and of E uroLe, given 
very great ſupplies for that pur: 


ce to her majeſty, and a 


poſe; ; their lordthips conceived, 
that ſuch an order of reſtraint, be. 
ing very diſte ent from that pps | 
ration of her ina jelly „muſt be t. 
which 


heavy louds of taxes, which they 
hay e for ſo good purpoſes Chear- 
fully given, rendered fruitleſs and 
enneceflary, and might, in con- 
Cluſion, after h having thus triflea 
away our wealth and time, bring 
us into a neceſſity of accepting 
ſuch a peace, as it ſhould pleafe 
an infolent and domineering enc- 


my to give us. 


"This: proteſt WAS -obliſhed Wn: E. 
wiſe abroad in F rench and other 


5 languages; and the peers, who 
ſigu ned 1 it, were the dukes of De- 


vonſhire, Mar borough, Rutland, 


| Bolton, Mountegue, "and Somer- 
| fer ; the 1 mia 1 755 of Dorcheſter : 


Lak 


GF RN GEA ND. 
he would communicate to them two obſervations he had 1712. wi 
« made during his reſidence in Holland: Firſt, that, at the www . | 
xc Hag ue, the F rench miniſters conferred only Wich the pen- : | 
* ſionary, who, having made his report to the ſtates- gene- 5 | | 

« ral, communicated no more of it to the miniſters of the nu 3 | 


"of allies, than what WAS judged proper to ict them know; o | 
„ that the Dutch were abſolute maſters of the ſecret of that 
_<. negotiation, as they were afterwards of that of Gertruy- | 
N denberg (b). Secondly, that the ſtates-general had con- 5 
<« ſented to give Naples and vicily to king Philip; which b | 

| 

| 


* ſhewed, even at that time, that the recovery of the whole 

monarchy of Spain was looked upon as impracticable.“ : li 
He ſaid, he had his information from one of the two, who e il 

had been employ ed in thoſe conferences; by which it was 
Pain, that he meant Buys. He concluded with a motion _ 
for addreſſing her majoſcy, That ſhe would be pleaſed to 5 1 
« cauſe the papers relating to the negotiations of the Hague 
« and Gertruydenberg to be laid before the houſe; Which 5 | 

was carried without d. ividing. But nothing followed upon ol 
this; for 8 95 vas faid to be deſigned only to amuſe the 5 5 

8 e 

The ſame da ay the lords were en this debate, there WAS Debate on | 

another on the ſame {ubject in the houſe of commons, where 5 you | 

Mr. Pulteney moved, „ That an addreſs be preſented to her af 

„ majeſty, to acquaint her, that her faithful commons were commons. 
juſtly alar ed at the intelligences received from abroad, Pr. H. C, 

that her general in Flanders had declined to act offenfively 

againſt France, in concurrence with her: allies. And be- 

ing under the deepeſt concern for the dangerous conſe- 

quences, which muſt ariſe from thence to the common 

cauſe, they beſought her majeſty, that ſpeedy inſtructions 

mi ght be given to ber general, to proſecute the war with — ol 

ö che utmoſt vigour, in conjunction with ner allies, a8 che 85 85 1 


cc 


40 


NP - > FP 


dhe earls of Whartori, Devin, : 
| Nottingham, Bridgewater, Go- 
dolphin, Cailifle, Orford, and 
Scarborough - the lord viſcount | 
Townſhend ; the lords biſhops of 
Oxford, Sarum, Bangor, and St. 


"S 


Aſaph ; and the lords Rocking - 


nam, Cow per, Haverſham, Mo. 
gun, avd Halifax. 


(b) The lord end had 


informed the houſe, that thoſe 


Who treated wich the French at Pg 
= 4 „ beg 


Gertruydenberg, Aid, at their re- 
turn, give an geeint of their ne- ; 
gotiation to the miniſters of the 

allies, in the penſioners preſence, 


before they reported it to the 
ſtates themſelves : but upon this, 


| the earl of Strafford faid, they _ 
had been firſt ſecretly with the 
_ penſioner, Who directed them 
both what to ſay, and what to 


ſuppreſs. Burnet, Vol, II. 607. = 
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+ + | "PHE HISTORY . 
1712. „ beſt means to obtain a ſafe and honourable peace for her 
„ majelty, and all of them, and. to quiet the minds of the 
<« people, who could not but be extremely apprehenſive of 
60 the fatal conicquence of ſuch. a diviſion.““ Upon this mo- 
tion, Mr. St. John gave the commons much the ſame al- 
| furances the treaſurer had given the lords; and in anſwer 
to what was ſuggeſted by a member, “That the preſent ne- 
<< gotiation had been carried on in a clandeſtine and trea- 
c cherous manner,“ he ſaid, „He hoped, it would not be 
cc accounted treachery to act for the good and advantage of 
<« Great-Britain: that he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had 
cc in this nego tation; and, whatever cenſure he might un- 
« dergo for it, the bare fatisfation of acting in that view 
c would be a juificient recompence and comfort to him 1 
< his life-time.” After ſome other ſpeeches on both ſides, 
Mr. Pulteney's motion was rejected by a majority of tg 
| hundred and three voices againit ſeventy-three; and it was 
reſolved, © T1 hat the commons had an intire confidence in 
ber majeſty s promiſe to communicate to her parliament 
cc the terms of the peace, before the fame ſhould be con- 
ce cluded; and that they Would ſupport ber again all ſuch 
1 85 66 perſans, either at home or abroad, who ſhould endeavour 
Ney 30. © to obſtruct it.” This reſolution having been laid betore 
the queen by the whole houſe, „ her majeſty thanked the 
„ commons moſt heartily ſor it, as being dutiful to her, 
“ honeſt to their country, and very ſeaſonable at this time, 
„ when ſo many artifices were uſed to obſtruct a good peace, 
cc or to force one diſadvantageous to Britain.“ On the ſe. 
cond of June they alſo reſolved, in imitation of the lords, 10 
_ « addreſs the queen, „“ for an account of the negotiations and 
< tranſactions at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, and w ho 
were then employed as her majeſty's plenipotentiarics.” = 
„ _ While the diſputes, that had been raiſed at Utrecht, w: 
oY induſtriouſly kept on foot, the negotiations were carrying on 
rhe renunci- directly between England and France; and the two great. 
ation and points upon the anvil were the renunciation of the n 
ceſſation of 
3 monarchy, and the ceſſation of arms, | 
e TS BSHEe firſt mention, made of the renunciation in or hos to be 
Tteated of, is found in a memorial dated March 28, 1712, 
intitled, The Anſwer to the Memoria! brought by Mr. Gaul 
tier the 23d of March 1711-12. This memorial, which was 
received in France the 23d of March, was ſuppreſſed, but the 
contents of, it may in great meaſure be collected from th- 
anſwer that was given to it. As the general propoſal, that 
the CFOWBS of France and 8 Spai n i20uld BEVEL be TE <9, aroft 


E! v E 


O F ENGLAND. 


&rſt from Enzland, and was made an article in the private 


propoſitions ſent over by Mr. Prior; fo the exnedient for pre- 
yenting that union, namely, a renunciation, was allo firſt 
propoted by England (e). In the anſwer to Gaultier's me- 
morial, Torcy decide in the fit ongeſt rerms, “ That the 


« renunciation deſired would be null and invalid by the fun- 


« damental laws of F rance, according to which the neareſt 
a prince to the crown is of neceſſity the heir thereto. It is 
ec an inheritance, that he receives neither from the king his 


40 predeceſſor, nor from the people, but from the benefit of 
« the law; ſo that, when one king dies, the other ſucceeds 
« him Forthwith, without aſking the conſent of any perſon 
«© whatſoever. He ſucceeds ot as heir, but as the maſter 
c of the kingdom, the ſeignory whereof belongs unto him, 


not by choice, but by right of birth only. He is not be- 
s holden for his crown either to the will of his predeceſſor, 


« or to any edict, nor to any decree, nor to the liberality 


e of any perſon, but to the law. This law is looked up- 


« on as the work of him, who hath eſtabliſhed all mo- 
« narchies ; and we are perſuaded in France, that God onl 
ce can aboliſh it. No renunciation therefore can deftroy it; 
« and, if the king of Spain ſhould renounce for the fake of 
peace, and in obedience to the king his grandfather, they 
_« would deceive themſelves, who received it as a ſufficient 
0 expedient to prevent the miſchief we propoſe to avoid.” 
He then gives an account of the diſpoſition made of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain by king P bilip, and regiſtered 


in the councils of Spain; which Giſpo oſition he pro ropoled 


might be confirmed by the preſent treaty of peace, and rati- 
| fied by the Cortes or ſtates of the ki no4om of Spain. Mr. 
St. John in his anſwer rejected this propofal, and not at all 


convinced by what Torcy had fo ſtrongly urged, concerning 


the nullity of the renunciation, infilted $1 vpon it, © We 
«are ready,” Jays he, ed to believe you. are prafuaded in 


(00 161 is obſerved! here, in the Britin miniſtry 154 gone lech 8 


. report of the committee of ſecre- lengths in promoting the mea- 
cy in 1715, The ſenſe of France ſures of France, wichout taking 
and Spain upon that important the leaſt precaution, or having 
article was not known, nor ſo any ſatisfaRion concerning the 


much as aſked, although 1 in every monarchy of Spain, wherein the 


: ſtep Francs had given plain indi- intereſt of Great. Britain was, by 


6 cations, that the crown of Spain ; their own confeſſion, more im- 


Vas to remain to king Philip. mediately concerned, than in all 


And it is 8 rz their other atticles of 1 


5 


ae leave to be perſuaded in Great-Britain, that a prince ma- 
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THE HISTORY 


% France, that God alone can aboliſh that law, upon which 
„ your right of ſucceſſion is founded; but you will give us 
6 depart from his right by a voluntary ceſſion; and that 
« he, in favour of whom that renunciation is made, may 
« be juſtly ſupported in his pretenſions by the powers, that 
ec become guarantees of the treaty. In ſhort, ſir, the queen 


„ commands me to tell you, that this article is of fo great 
ce confequence, as well for herſelf as the reſt of Europe, 
„ for this preſent. age as for poſterity, that the will never 
agree to- continue the negotiations of peace, unleſs the 
46 expedient ſhe has propoſed be accepted, or ſome other e- 
66 qually folid.” Jorcy, in his anſwer to this letter, begins 
to think it not impoſſible to find an expedient, to ſettle this 
| grand affair; and propoſes, that, when the king of Spain 


ſhall become either immediate ſucceſſor, or preſumptive heir 
to the crown of France, he ſhall then declare the choice he 


intends to make; either to maintain his right to the crown of 
France, or to keep that of Spain: tha king P *tilip hall become 
party to the treaty, wllerein the ſucceſſion to the two crowns 


mall be likewiſe ſettled ; and that all the powers of Europe 


Shall enter into an engagement with France to maintain it. 
Mr. St. John reaſons againſt this propotal, and infiſts, that 
no expedient can effectually f tecure Europe from the dangers, 


wherewith it is threatened by the union of the two mo- 


narchies, unleſs the prince, who is at preſent 1 in poſſeſſion 
of Spain, makes his choice at this very inſtant; and, upon 
A ſuppoſition, that the crown of Spain would be his choice, 
that this declaration ſhould be made during the congreß 


at Utrecht. Torcy, ſeeming always to comply with what 


Was defired, agrees, that the catholic king muſt calm the 
uneafineſs of Furope, in declaring, from the preſent time, 

. what part he will take, if ever the ſuccetion of France i 
Open in his fayour. That the em enen cies arifing from 


| hence mult ſubmit to the public good. 1 hus, fir, (lays 
N 


PForcy to Mr. St, John) the king, approving your propoſiti- 
on, diſpatches a courier to Spain, and writes to the king Ei 
grandſon, to let him know the neceſſity of reſolving on 
the choice he ſhall make, and to declare it, to the end it 
may be inſerted in the treaty of the general peace, and 
© be made a condition of it, whereof all Europe ſhall be 


„ puaraniy,” And he promiſes to uſe all poſlible means, 
even ſorce, if it were necellary, to make the king of Spain 


agree to it. He hopes this propoſition will, in a great mea- 


ob- 


4 oy oy 4 


| ce 
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byttuRHons from thoſe, who would will: ingly break the con: | 


ia 


ferences, he believes the belt way to difappoin © their defigns 
would be, for the queen of Great-Britain to propoſe imme- 

diately a a ſuſpenſion of arms; tor the 7 Trou: iGed: their hot — 
upon the events of a campaign. Me. St. John, in his an- 
| wer to this letter, treats this propoſal as liable N all the ob- 
jections of the former, and argues thus upon it: “ Although 


317 


1712. 


the king of Spain ſhould at this inftant declare his cho Fee, 


e What orcater fecurity will e nave, if the exccution 


„ of that choice be deferred to an an r time? In offering, 


chat he {hall be obliged to dec 1 6 8 8 en. dice at this preſent 


«© time, you ag ree, that neit! ter the inpulations of a To Ut”, 
{hot the guaranty of the powers engage. din the preſen 
i War, would be ſufficient to ſecure that the choice al be 
« made. How then can we conclude, that t they will be fu;- 


— 
24 


e ficient to ſecure „chat, when the caſe al noppen, he Mall 


SR. quit one Crown d 0 accept of the other; ACco din; 80 tne 3 


TR which he hall now make ? The queen has olten declured, 
„ that it witl be impoffible for her to be content WER © 5 ex- 


pedient, which ſhiail not be very ſolid,. * 980 an article of 


4 o green an np zrtance as the union ot the two 5 monarchies. 
b is would be to loſe the fruit of all the blood, Rich 
« the allies had ſpilt in the courſe of this war. This 


| would be to betray ne COMMON cauſe of Eu: rope, and t 
15 expoſe be th the pre ſent 2 Ce and poſterit; 1 10 EY ter da: 11 


40 gers, than It 18 Pol mb e to > imagine.” | In By os he 5 


Wien the ae prince mall have: the crown & 35 150 upon 


bis head, and the ſuce eſnon to _ crown of France open 
him. He at laſt propoſes That, if the Log of Spain 


FR 
„ forthwith with his fa imily Dd of Ip. uin, the px Heſton of 
which, and the Indies, ſhall be given to the duke of Sa- 
& voy :- that king Philip ſnould! have the kingdom of Sicily 


© and the hereditary dominions of the duke 'of Savoy, to- 
. 


07 


of France, excepting Sicily; which; in that Cale, hould 


return to the houſe of Aulna” of. 
Monſieur de Torcy, {ill ene to comply ith the 
meaſures of Engla: 1d, ſhevrs-t th Great h 2rdin fy which the 


o 


pre fers the expectation of the: crown of France to the pre- 
lent poſſeſſion of Spain, in ſuch caſe he fhall withdraw 


gether with the Montferrat and Mantua, all which domi- 
nions he ſhould remain pollefied of, tho' he became king 


May, I 3, 


N . — d. 


king of Spain muſt undergo, in | lacrificin 2 his own and the 


| intereſt of his fam! ily for the eſtabliſling a a general] peace. 
However, the king Of France would ſen 1 to him to know 
W his mind upon the two a. ternatives. In the mean ume, the 


K 4+ | me _ king 
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THE HISTORY 
king of France promiſes, that the treaty of peace ſhalt be 


— made upon the foundation of one of theſe two propoſitions ; 


Remarks on 


this negoti- 
Ation. 


either that the king of Spain ſhall renounce: his right to the 
crown of France, "and keep Spain and the Indies; or, if he 
prefers his expectation upon F rance, he ſhall. quit Spain and 

the Indies to the duke of Savoy, in exchange for the preſent 
gominions of the duke of Savoy, &c. as propoſed. by Mr. 
St. John. He hopes, by this promiſe of the king of Fr rance, 


all uncertainties are removed; and fubmits to the queen's. 


wiſdom, to conſider what e will be moſt conducive to 


the general good. © It will (fays he) be very unhappy, if 
any event, during the campaign, ſhall fall out to diſturb 


ce the good diſpoſitions, that are ſeen at ein, for eſta- 
6 bliſhing the public repoſe.“ 


This en ee between the two ebene for pre- 
venting the union of the two kingdoms, carried on from a- 


bout the middle of March to the 18th of May, 1712, ended 


at laſt, juſt as it began; and king Philip choſe to make the 


renunciation. 'Torcy giving the Britiſh miniſters ſuch ear} 


notice, and telling them fo very plainly, that what they aſæ- 


cd was utterly inſaflicient, and would de for ever deemed. 
by the unalterable laws of France, null and void, is very re- 
markable. His dexterity in managing that part of the nego- 


tiation, in {eeming always to comply, and deſirous to come 


as near as poſbble to the propoſals made from hence, and 
ſubmitting at laſt, ſince Great-Britain would have it fo, to 
the renunciation ſo peremptorily inſiſted on, is no leſs ob- 

ſervable. But it is unaccountable, how the Engliſh miniſtry, 


when they were expreſsly told, thofe would deceive them-. 


elves, who ſhould accept of a renunciatien, as a ſufficient 
expedient to prevent the union of the two monarchies; when 


they laid it down as a principle never to be departed from, 


that the union of the two monarchies would be the create: 


_ miſchief, that could poſſibly happen to all Europe, and to 


Great-Britain in particular; ſhould ill perſevere in relying 
upon this expedient of a renunciation. Beſidss, no car: | 
was taken to render effectual the two only expedients, that 
were ever propoſed for adding any degree of real ſecurity to 


the renunciation ; which were, to have it ſolemnly accepted 
: by the ſtates of Fr rance; and to have it confirmed by a ge- 


meral guaranty of all the powers of Europe engaged in the. 


_ preſent war. The firſt was aſked indeed ; but, upon the re- 
fuſal of France, was intirely given up by the Britiſh miniſtry. : 
The ſecond, by their method of negotiating, and their treat- 

Went of the allies, Was from that Very time rendered im- 


Pra cable, - 


OF ENGLAND. 
practicable, as the French could not but foreſee. It muſt be 


remembered, that, a few days after this anſwer of monſieur 

de. Torcy was received, Mr. St. John ſent orders to the 
Britiſh plenipotentiaries to declare to the ſtates-general, that 
the queen was now under no farther obligations whatſoever 


to them, Who, with the reſt of the allies, were to be gua- 


rantees of this treaty. ' To this may be added a paſſage, in 


a letter from the plenipotentiaries to Mr. St. John, acquaint- 


ing him, that in ſome diſcourſe with the marſhal d'Vzelles, 


upon occaſion” of the death of the dauphin, they defired to 


and whether they were to conſiſt in real or verbal ſecurities; 5 


know of bim, what thoſe meaſures are, which France offers 


to take, in order to prevent the union of the two kingdoms; 


upon which the French miniſter pretended to knovr of no o- 
ther but verbal. They then ſuggeſted to Mr. St. John, that 
an obligation upon king P hilip to renounce the regency as 


well as the crown of Fr rance, for himſelf and his poſterity, „ 


would amount to ſome degree of real ſecurity. But no en- 


deavours were uſed to obtain i nor any n mention made — 
it, as far as appears. 


Torey's letter of the 18th of May N. 8. Was . by | 


Mr. St. John the qth of May, ©. 8. and the promiſe of the 


6 king of France, to oblige his grandſon to accept the alter- 


=— 


native of the two. kingdoms, had fo good and ſudden an ef- 


fect, that the day following, without wa utins the return of 


the courier from Madrid, to know whether king Philip did 
conſent or not to the propoſal, orders were 1 5 on this 19the 


of May, to the duke of Ormond, by Mr. 8 t. Jo ohn, to avoid 


engaging in any ſiege, or hazarding a a battle till further or- 


der. And, the ſame day, that theſe orders were ſent, with: 


directions to diſguiſe them, which was to conceal them from 
the confederates, they were communic ated to the queen's | 
enemies. Abbot Gaultier will give vou an account (ens I 


„Mr. St. John to Torey) of the orders I have juſt no 


„ diſpatched to the duke of Ormond,” What Mr. St. John 
himſelf thought of the importance of this order, is to be 
learned e his letter to Mr. Prior, September 19, 1712 : 
00 be moment I read the queen a letter from monſieur de 


Torey, by which it appeared, that the king of France 


by would oblige Bis grandſon to accept of the a trernative of 
© quitting one of the two mon archics, her ae rs were diſ- 
* patched to the duke, to engage in neither Goge nor bat- 
Wh tle; andiſhe prevented the French ſom even making the h 
5 0 demand. Iwill not ſay, that this order ſaved their army 


aT 
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5 from being n but ! think, in my conſe] Ence that it did. bo. 
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On the 24th of May, 1712, Mr. St. John writes again 


to Torcy, that although they had yet received no aniwer 
from Madrid concerning the renunciation, but being prefſed 


in time, and finding it neceſſary for the queen to make the 


communication ſhe had promiſed, to the parliament, of the 
terms, on which a peace might be made, he acquaints kim 
with the ſteps, which the queen was reſolved to take, pro- 
vided the moſt chriſtian king would render them practicablo 
for her. And in a memorial of the ſame date, he ſpecifies 
N the conditions, upon which the queen conſents to make ſuch 
important ſteps and deciſive declarations to her parliament : 


«© Firſt, That ſhe had ſettled with France the interett of 


Up Great-Britain. Second! y, That ſhe looks upon the in- 
tereſts of the other powers engaged with her in the war, 

as eaſy to be adjuſted, fince the king offers to the greateſ 
part of them very near what they have demanded, and 


e toalla juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction. Thirdly, Thac 


cc 


ſhe will ſet about accommodating the affairs of her allies; 


< and, that to prevent all the obſtructions, which the events of 
0 


the campaign might occaſion to the negotiations of peace, 
<« ſhe agreed with the king to a ſuſpenſion of arms.“ The 
conditions ſpecified in the memorial were demands relating 


to North-America, to commerce, and the ſuſpenſion ot 
arms. In the article concerning commerce, it is faid, 


„ That ſeveral points relating to Trade requiring a longer 
7.06 


; * 


diſcuſſion than the preſent criſis would admit; and the 
“ queen being much more intent upon ſecuring the general 
peace, than any particular advantages, demands at pre- 


« {ent only the two following conditions : Firſt, 'That com- 
* miſſaries ſhould be named or. both fides to meet at Lon- 


& don, there to examine and iettle the duties and impoliti- 


ons to be paid reſpectively in each kingdom. Secondly, 


s That no privileges or advantages, relating to commerce 


with France, ſhall be yielded to any foreign nation, which 


„ ſhall not at the ſame time be granted to the ſubjects of 


her Britannic majeſty; as likewiſe no privilege or advan- 


e tage, in relation to the trade of Great-Britain, ſhall be 
0 


yielded to any foreign nation, which ſhall not at the ſame 


. time be granted to the ſubjects of France.“ As to the : 
ſuſpenſion of arms, „her majeſty will conſent, it ſhall be 


d made for two months, provided, firſt, that within the 
(5 


A 


faid term the king of Spain ſhall either made the renun- 
« cjation demanded, or ſhall yield Spain to the duke f 
Savoy, upon the conditions mentioned in Mr. St. John's 


“ letzer. Secondly, That the French — thall evacuate . 


66 Dun» l 


e Dunkirk, and the queen's troops be admitted che ſame 1712. | 
1 day that the ſuſpenſion of arms ſhall commence. 'Fhirdly, WW | | 
„That, in caſe the ſtates-general ſhall at the ſame time TT 0 

„ conſent to the ſuſpenſion of arms, it ſeems reaſonable they 

5 5 ſhould have the liberty of putting a garriſon into Cam- 

e bra. It may be remarked upon thele conditions, that 

although it was daily inſtilled into the minds of the people, 1 
that the great advantages in trade and commerce {ecurcd to WH | 

Great-Britain were the chief inducements to the miniftry to | 
engage in theſe meaſures with France, it is here declared, 

that they were more intent upon the general peace than any e 

particular advantages. And whereas it was laid down 2s a 1 
principle, from which the queen would neyer depart, hat 11 
the intereſts of Great-Britain ſhould in the firſt place be ad- 1 6 | 
juſted, and the great advantages, ſtipulated for theſe nations ©1410, 

before the concluſion of the peace, were to juſtify the peace, 1 

and all the ſteps that were taken to procure it; it is now 

evident, that no mention was made of our. trade in Spain "0 
and, as for our commerce in general, the ſettling of that 
Was poſtponed, and all points in diſpute betwizzt Great-Bri- 

| tain and France were to be referred to commillaries z; which 

propoſition was not demanded, but voluntarily offered by 
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1 
Mr. St. John. On the 8th of June, 1712, N. 8. Torcy 
ſent an account, “ That the king of Spain, of the two pro- 
<« politions, had chofen to keep Spain and the Indies, and 
to renounce for himſelf and his deſcendants the right to 
e the crown of France. That, this principal obſtacle. to || 
the peace being removed, the king of Fian-ce expected, | 
that the queen would now clear en her ſide the reſt of the 
difficulties, which might obſtruct this great work, by 
making ſuch declarations, as had been promitcd upon the 
« return of the courier from Madrid, a1 g neceſtary 
ee for this end. That the king thought the fſuſt and moſt — 
ce urgent was to ſettle a ſuſpeniion of arms, either general, 1 
or at leaſt between the two armies in the Low- Countries, 
c which may continue till the concluſion of the peace.” — 
On the 10th of June, N. S. Torcy acknowledges the receipt 16 44 


„ 


„ 


« ceſsful, . 


of Mr. St. John's letter of the 24th of May, O. S. together + 8 

with the memorial; and ſends another memorial in anſwer. Mil 

to it, containing the king of France's anſwer to theſe laſt 1 

demands of the queen. He takes notice, “ That the let- | - 1418 

<< ters from the army mention A deſign to inveſt Queſnoy, Os N . ö j 

in order to beſiege it; but, that the King could not think, „ | | 

| „that the queen approved of ſuch an undertaking, much — $108 
15 ; cc lets that her troops ſhould be employed to render it ſuo- 1.114 
| 
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« ceſsful. He concludes, that, if the ſuſpenſion be ner 


Bn immediately made, we may find ourſelves indiſpenſibly 


e drawn into ſome great event, which he hopes the ſecreta- 


« ry's prudence and care will prevent.” 
anſwer to the queen's demands, nothing material, that was 
| aſked for our trade in North-America, was granted, the 
evacuating of Dunkirk, and admitting an Engliſh garriſon 
was not agreed 76," ad the receiving a Dutch garriſon 


And altho' in the 


into Cambray was abſolutely refuſed, which were propoſed 


as conditions of the ſuſpenſion of arms; Torcy hopes, 
c that this return to the queen's demands will occaſion no 


« new trouble; but as the beginning and whole courſe of 


& this negotiation was carried on upon a mutual confidence, 
of which they 
cc 


had feen the good effects; it is neceſſary 
to baniſh all diſtruſt, and the queen to repoſe an intire 
«© confidence in his majeſty, without inſiſting on Amen, 


4 , 


| 1 which may ſerve only to create jealouſies.” = ” 
On the'6th'of June, O. S. Mr. St. John owns the receipt 

of Torcy's two letters of the 8th and 10th of June, N. S. and 
ſays, though the king of France had not anſwered the queen's 


demands according to expectation, which were the conditions, 


on which the queen was to make ſuch peremptory and decifive | 
declarations; yet the queen would not defer going that day 
to parliament, and making all the declarations, that were 
neceſſary to render the nation unanimouſly inclined to the 
That ſhe had not indeed mentioned to the parlia- 
men the ſuſpenſion of arms, but had commanded him to ac- 


quaint monſieur de Torcy with the reſolutions ſhe had taken 
in relation to it; and inſiſting upon the renunciation as the 


capital point of the negotiation; and for which her majeſiy 
would rather depart from almoſt all the points that h: d 


been agreed upon, than leave that to any uncertainty. 
Upon this foundation the queen hopes, that the moit 


| chriſtian king will not find any thing offenſive. in the de- 
mands, which ſhe found herſelf obſiged to renew, being 
conditions for a ſuſpenſion of arms between the two armics _ 
im the Nertherlands; which, if the king conſents to (ſays 
1 Mr. St. John to Torey) you have only to ſign and fend io 


, the duke of Ormond, who, at the ſame time that he 


takes poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, will declare to the allies, ” 
that he has orders to act no further againſt France,” He 
„ /zcquaints him, lord Strafford is going back to Utrecht; 
<< the inſtructions he is to carry, will, according to your de- 
fire, put the queen's plenipotentiaries in a condition to 
Ge babe n no a 8 "ſe. 1 to which my have been 
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erte obliged to ſubmit; but from henceforth they may 
= openly j join with France, and give law to thoſe, who will 
not ſubmit to juſt and reaſonable conditions ; ad promiſes, 
« when lord Strafford is gone, he will diſpatch. another 
&« courier to inform him of the orders he carries.” The 


—_ . = N 


articles for a ſuſpenſion were ſigned by Mr. St. John, June 


6, O. S. and the next day Mr. St. John writes a private 


letter to Torcy, expreſſing the utmoſt confidence in the 
good faith of the moſt chriſtian king; thinks it neceſſary to 
| haſten the peace; tells him, it will frighten the Dutch, to 
be told, the queen will act no longer againſt France; and that, 


if they do not haſten. to make their agreements, they will 
have a burden upon their backs, which they are not able to 


bear. On the ſame day, Mr. St. John ſends to the duke 5 


Ormond copies of thele two laſt letters, and of the me- 


morial ſent to Torcy. They bave been (ſays he) prepared 


- i; by the queen's order, in anſwer to the laſt expreſs, Which 5 


*© came from France: and you will perceive by them, my 


& lord, that the queen inſiſts on the exccution of the article 


ce relating to Spain, and on the delivery of Dunkirk, as 


“ points, without which ſhe will not declare for a . en 


« of arms in the Netherlands : but, if theſe conditions are 


accepted, and ſent ſigned by the marquis de Torcy to 
your grace, and Dunkirk put into your poſſeſſion, you 
are publicly to own, that you can act no longer againſt 


the French. If they are not conſented. to, you are in- 
_ © tirely free from reſtraint, and at liberty to take all reaſona- 
ble meaſures, that are in your power for annoying the 


enemy. It is probable marſhal Villars may receive the 
orders, which will be ſent him from Verſailles, within a 


« day after this letter will come to your hands, Your grace 


will therefore loſe no time in acquainting him, that a 
_* are in expectation of hearing from his court that, which 
* muſt determine your proceedings; and that according 


to the king's reſolution, you are either to look upon your- 


> = ſelves on both ſides as freed from any reftr ictiye orders, and 
in full liberty of acting againſt each other; or that you 


are openly to declare for a ceſſation.“ This order was in 
itſelf of a very extraordinary nature, though. conditional 


bevy the Britiſh miniſtry ſeemed in very great haſte ta 
give all up into the hands of France, when the queen's | 
| general, at the head of a confederate army in the field, at 


that time covering a ſiege, which the allies were engaged 


ia, ſhould be ordered to govern him{ elf according to ſuch 


bgnifications, as ſhould come from tn court of F FACE, and 
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1712. thoſe tranſmitted to him by the general commanding the 
enemy's army, whoſe duty it was by force or ſtratagem ta 
raiſe the liege, or 8210 bay 8 eder he 1 over the 
allies. 

On the 22d of 3 une, N. S. an anſwer to che spe 
| Laſt ſent over was tranſmitted to Mr. St. John, figned by 
LIorcy, with two alterations; one no leſs material, than 
wchercas it was demanded, that the renunciation ſhould be 

ratified in the moſt. be manner by the ſtates of F rance, 
yihich had heen mentioned before as one of the chief ſecu- 
rities to make it as effectual as any thing could, it is here 


fſubſtituted, that it ſhall be regiſtered in the ſeveral parlia- 


ments: and to the article of Dunkirk is added, © that all 
< the king's officers, both land and eu- neers ſhall have 
< liverty to ſtay at Dunkirk, and to execute their ſeveral 
© offices. And on the ſame day Torcy writes two letters, 
< the one a public letter, explaining at large the alterations; 
| the other a private letter to prevail with him to conſent to 
theſe alterations: of which private correſpondence carried 
on between the two ſecretaries there are ſeveral inſtances. 
The queen's , Upon the foundation of theſe preliminaries, though not. 
_ 8 then fully ietiled, the queen, on Friday the 6th of June, 
containing came to the. houſe: of peers with the uſual dae e and 
the plan of made e the tollowing i [ps cch 90 both houſes : 


PEACE, 


vr, H. C. 


MI Lords n and nentlemens 


gative of the crown ; yet, ſuch is the juſt confidence 
66] place in you, that at the opening of this ſeſſion I ac- 
. *£ quaintcd you, that a negotiation ior a general peace was 
begun; and afterwards, by meſſages, T promiſed to com 
municate to you the terms of Pee before the ſame. 
£6 ſhou] 4 be concluded. | 1 
In purſuance of tha it promiſe, I now come to let you 
< know upon what terms a general peace may be made. 
need not mention the diffic ultics, which ariſe from the 
very aature of this: affair; and it is but too apparent, that 
« theſe difficulties have been increaſed by other obſtructions, 
68 artfuily- contrived to hinder this great and good work. 


S 


1 Nothing however has moved me from ſteadiſy N yh 3 


jn the firſt place, the true intcreſt of my own kingdoms 3 ; 
and I have: not omitted any thing, which might procure to 


* our allics What is due to the m by tredtics, and what is 
5 neceſſar * lor tkeir⸗ docuity, " : 08 EU DNS 


4 © The 


66 bs H E making peace wh war is the teahici prero- 5 


. . ,... 


O F E N G l. AND. 


6 The aſſuring of the proteſtant ſucceſſion as by Jaw eta 


bliſhed in the houſe of Hanover to theſe kingdoms, being 


what I have reareſt at heart, particular care is taken, 


not only to have that acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


but to have an additional ſecurity by the removal of that | 


perſon out of the domjnions of France, who has pretended 5 
to diſturb this ſettlement. | 


« The apprehenſion, that Spain and the Welt- Indies 


might be united to France, was the chief inducement to 


begin this war; and the effectual preventing of ſuch 
an union was the principle I laid down 2 at the commence=- 


ment of this treaty. 


% Former examples, and the late negotiations, ſuicients' 


OS 
ly ſhew kow difficult it is to find means to accompliſh this 


Work. I would not content myſelf with ſuch as are Pe 
culative, or depend on treaties only. I inſiſted on what 
is ſolid, and to have at hand the e of e 
« what ſhould be agreed. 
l can therefore now tell you, that France at laſt is 
brought to offer, that the duke of Anjou ſhall, for him- 
ſelf and his deſcendants, renounce for ever all claim to 
the crown of France. And, that this important article 
may be expoſed to no hazard, the Fake is to ac- 
company the promiſe. 5 . 
« At the ſame time the ſuccelfion to the crown of F rance 
is to be declared, after the death of the preſent dauphin 


and his ſons, to be. in the duke of Berry and his ſons, 


„ in the duke of Orleans and his ſons, and fo on the reſt of 


the houſe of Bourbon. As to Spain and the Indies, tho 
ſucceſſion to thoſe dominions, after the duke of Anjou 


and his children, is to deſcend to ſuch prince, as ſhall be 


agreed upon at the treaty, for ever excluding the reſt of. 
the houſe of Bourbon. 


For confirming the renunciations Hand ltloments before 
mentioned, it is further offered, that they ſhall be ratiſicd 


in the molt {trong and ſolemn manner, both in France and 


Spain; and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the other 
powers engaged. in the preſent War, ſhall be Farantees o 
the ſame. 

s The nature of this propotal 18 ſuch, that it executes it- 
* ſelf, The intereſt of Spain is to ſupport itz and in France 
the perſons, to whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be 
ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 
„France and Spain are now more effeQually divided than 


4 eyer. Pod RH by the bleil ng of God, will a real ba- 
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e lance of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as 


% few accidents as human affairs can be exempted from. 


« A treaty of commerce between theſe kingdoms and 


« France has been entered upon; but the exceſſive duties 


c laid on forme goods, and the prohibitions of others, 
4 make it impoſſible to finiſh this work fo ſoon as were to 
cc be defired. Care is however taken te eſtabliſh a method 
<< of ſettling this matter; and in the mean time proviſion is 


«© made, that the ſame privileges and advantages, as ſhall 
<< be granted to any other nation by F. rance, ſhall be Eraut- 


ed in like manner to us. 
Ihe diwiſion of the iſland of St. Chiidlonher between 
us and the French, having been the cauſe of great incon- 


«c yenience and damage to my ſubjects, I have demanded to 
E 


= 


A 


have an abſolute ceſſion made to me of that whole ifland; 


and France agrees to this demand. 
« ur intereſt is ſo deeply concerned in the trade of 


„ 


North-America, that J have uſed my utmoſt endeavours 
to adjuſt that article in the moſt beneficial manner. 


France conſents to reitore to us the whole bay and ftraits 


8 


of Hudſon; to deliver up the ifland of Newfoundland, 
with Placentia; and to make an abſolute ceſſion of An- 


* 


c napolis with the reſt of Nova Scotia or Acadia. 


The ſafety of our home-trade will be better provided 


WE; for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 


„Our Mediterranean trade, and hs Britiſh intereſt and 


influence in thoſe parts, will be ſecured by the poſſoſſon 
of Gibraltar, and Port-Mahon, with the whola 1:3and of 
„ Minorca, which are offered to remain in my hands. 
Ihe trade to Spain, and to the Weſt- Indies, may in 


00 general be ſettled as it Was in the time of the late king of 


ET Spain, Charles II, and a particular proviſion be made that 
all advantages, rights, and privileges, which have been 
0 granted, or which may hereafter be granted, by Spain to 
any other nation, ſhall be in like manner granted to the | 


« ſubjets of Great-Britain. 


© But the part, which we have os in "the proſecution 
ce of this war, intitling us to ſome diſtinction in the terms 


« of peace, I have inſiſted and obtained, that the Aſſicnto 


or tontrat for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indics with 
_ «© negroes, ſhall be made with us for the term of thirty year: 1 
ein the {ame manner as it has been enjoyed by the F. rench 


« for theſe ten vears paſt. 


„ have not taken upon me to es ine the intereſts © of 


& our | confeder, tes. Theſe wal be ce in the e 
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time, I think it proper to acquaint you, that France of- 


ters to make the Rhine the barrier of the empire; to yield 
Briſac, the fort of Kehl! hl, and Landau; ; and to raiſe all 
- fortrefles, both on che other ſide ot the Rhine, and in 
that river. — 
« As to the pröteſtant intereſt | in Germany, there will be, 
on the part of France, no ob jKtion to the reſettling there- 


of, on the foot of the treaty of Weſtphalia. 


« The Spaniſh Low-Countries may go to his imperial 


majeſty : the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the duchy 
of Milan, and the places belonging o Spain on the coaſt 


of Tuſcany, may likewiſe be yiel Ide by the treaty of ond 
to the emperor. | 
« As to the kingdom of Sicily, though hers remains no 
e diſpute concerning the ceſſion of it by the duke of ArJous 5 


yet the diſpoſition thereof is not yet determined. 


The intereſts of the ſtates- general with reſpect to com- 

merce are agreed to, as they have been demanded by their 
own miniſters, with the exception only of ſome very fer 
ſpecies of merchandize, and the intire barrier, as de- 
manded by the ſtates 1 in 1709 from France, 9 two or 


three places at moſt. 


<« As to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expedients are pro- 
poſed; and I make no doubt, but this barrier may be ſo 
ſettled, as to render that republic perfectly ſecure again, : 
any enterprize on the part of France, which is the un : 


dation of all my engagements upon this head with the 
\ ſtates. 


& The demands of Portugal depending on i the lifpoſition 


of Spain, and that article having been long in diſpute, it 
has not yet been poſſible to make any conſiderable pro- 
greſs therein; but my plenipotentiaries will now have an 


opportunity to aſſiſt that king in his pretenſions. 


e Thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are ſuch, as, I hope, will 
admit of little dificulty on the part of France; and my 
endeavours ſhall not be wanting to FEW all 1 am able 
| to ſo good an ally. 


The diffe rence between the hate rier 1 ws the. 
A of Savoy in 1700, and the offers now made by 


France, is very e ee But that prince having 
“ fo ſignally ene Hume; in the lervics of the com- 
Vol. XVI .... IC. ae. 
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at Utrecht, where my beſt endeavours ſhall be employed, 17 12. 
as they have hitherto been, to procure to every one of 


them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction. In the mean 
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„this peace, will envy Great-Britain her ſhare f in the glory 
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cc 
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| The public 
ſurprized at 


the terms 
of peace in 
the queen's 


5 ſpeech. 


public funds, which, upon the expectation of better condi- . | 
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mon cauſe, I am ee to procuie for him fill 


further advantage 4 _ 


„France has conſented that the elector Palatine ſhall 
continue his preſent rank among the leser and remain 
in poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate. 


1 The electoral dignity is likewiſe acknowledged l in the 
« houſe of Hanover, according to the articles inſerted, at 


that prince's deſire, in my demands. | 
„ And as to the reſt of the allies, I make no doubt of 
being able to ſecure their ſeveral intereſts. 5 


4 


N lords and gentlemen, 


I have now eee to you not N anily the terms 


of peace, which may by the future treaty be obtained for 
my own ſubjects, but likewiſe the opal of France for 


8 ſutisfying our allies. 


„The former are ſuch, as I have reaſon. to expect to 
make my people ſome atem for that great and unequal 


burden, which they have Jain under through the whole 
courſe of this war; and I am willing to hope, that none 
of our confederates, and eſpecially thoſe, to whom ſo 
great acceſſions of dominion and power are to accrue by 


and advantage of it. 


e The latter are not yet ſo perleclly duſted, as a a little 


more time might have rendered them; but the ſeaſon of 
the year making it neceſſary to put an end to this ſeſſion, 
I reſolved no longer to defer communicating theſe matters 
0 Ou. | 
17 make no doubt but you are all fully atefuatled; 
5 nothing will be neglected on my part, in the progreſs 
of this negotiation, to bring the peace to an happy and 
ſpeedy iffue ; ; and I depend on your intire confidence ii in 
me, and your chearful concurrence with me.“ 


"This ſpeech 9 a aan” 1 10 that the 


tions of peace, had that morning riſen four or five per cent. 
fell immediately to their former value. It was now eaſy to 


diſcern what reaſons induced ſome perſons to keep ſecret the 
reſult of the negotiation between GCocatc Rita and; Pe es 


Ke for, if ſuch a plan had been communicated to the parliament, 
before a majority had been ſecured in both houſes, and the 


mind of the E * * a IEA train "of artful and _ 


"FIN 


12 
* 
4 

I 


due to them by treaties, and neceſſary for their ſecuri: 
8 


F br 


oF ENGLAND: 


plauſible inuten, it would, in all probability, have been 
exploded with indignation. But, by the dexterity of the 
prime managers, things were brought to ſuch a paſs, that, 


though, in the houſe of commons, one or two members pro- 


poſed the taking the important matters, mentioned in her 


 myelty's ſpeech, into conſideration, they were preſently 


ſilenced by a general cry for an addreſs of thanks. It was 
ee retolved, That an addre:s be made to her ma- 


V. 
„ jeſty, ack owledging her great condeſcenſion in commu- 


„ nicating the terms, upon which a general peace might 
« be made; expreſſing the ſatisfaction of this houſe” in 
« what ſhe had already done, and their intire confidence in 


Aer ſteady purſuing the true intereſt of her Kingdoms, 


An addrefs 
of thanks | 
voted by the 
commons. 


{© and in her eadeavours to procure for all her allies h. at ts: 


5 : 


+ 9 


and humbly to deſire that ſhe would be plcaſed to Drocce 82 


* 15 che preſent negotiation for the Obtaini: ig a ſpeedy 
. peace.“ 1 7 committee Was appointed immediately = 3 


draw up that addreſs, which Mr. Freeman, their chairman, 
_ Joon after reported, and which, with jome amendments, 
: being agreed to, was preſented by the whole houſe to the 


ee who returned the following antwer : : 


1 have the fafery. 5 intereſt of all my people fo mu n 5 


oy i have ſtudied your welfar e, and by this. vou wil I fins ad 


» tae good effects of that confidence, which vou place in 


<<. me, and which ought always to remain between 10 aiicc- 


6 tionate a Prints ce and ſuch faichful Tubjects.” 
Things. went not ſo {moothly i in the houſe of peers. As 
ſoon as the queen was withdrawn, a motion being made for“ 


an addreſs of thanks, the eur] of Wharton ſaid, They bad 


C of her mrajcſty s ſpeech, wherein ſhe NAS pleaſed to de-* 


At heart, that I cannot but take a great deal of pl leaſutie 
Hein this your dutiful and prudent addreis; z and I thank vou. 
_ © molt kindly for it. 


Procee dings | 
r the decrs wp 


te 
neen's | 


© all the reaſon in the world to do it, e ſpecially for that part fp h. 


K. L. 


clare, That the aſturing the prots {tant ſucce eſſion in the 8 
e houſe of Hanover to theſe kingdonis, was what ſhe had 
| 1. neareſt at heart. But that her maj-ity's ſpeech, contain- 


ing many other particulars of the greateſt conſequenc Ice, 


37 


0 he Was of opinion, the houſe would: do well to take it 


e into ſerious conſideration the next day; Which was rea- 


day agreed to, Accordingly, on the 7th of June, the earl 


ol. Wharton propoſed, that che letter from the ſtates-gene- 


LI 3 
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2. ral to the queen, inſerted in the ſupplement. to the Amfter- 
dam French Gazette, which arrived that very morning, 


might be read. But this was oppoſed, it being ſuggeſted, 


that the houſe ought not to take notice of a writing, that 


carried no authority with it. After this, the lords took the 


queen's ſpeech into conſideration, which occaſioned a warm 


debate. Among the reſt, the duke of Marlborough repre- 


| ſented, © That the meaſures purſued in England, for a year | 
c paſt, were directly contrary to her majeſty's engagement3 
c with the allies, ſullied the triumphs and glories of her 


„ reign, and would render the Engliſh name odious to all 
4c Other nations.” The earl of. Strafford ſaid, “ That 


„, ſome of the allies [meaning 'the Dutch] would not 


c ſhew ſuch backwardneſs to a peace, as they had hi- 


(c 


3 
« 


© 
= 


cc therto done, but for a member of that illuſtrious aſſem- 

c bly [meaning the duke of Marlborough] who maintain- 

c ed a ſecret correſpondence with, and endeavoured to 
: 9 them to carry on the war; feeding them with 


opes, that they ſhould be ſupported by a ſtrong party 


here.“ The . Cowper anſwered this ſpeech; and, be- 

cCauſe the earl of Strafford had not expreſſed himſelf with all 

the purity of the Engliſh tongue, he took occaſion to ſay, 
„ That noble lord had doen ſo long abroad, that he "35 R 


©« almoſt forgot, not only the language, but the conſtitu- 


e tion of bis own country. That, according to our laws, 
85 


it could never be ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt ſub- 
ject, much leſs in any member of that auguſt aſſembly, 
<« to hold correſpondence with our allies; ſuch allies eſpe- 
« cially, whoſe intereſt her majeſty had declared to be in- 
<« ſeparable from her own, in her ſpeech at the opening of 
this feſſion; whereas it would be a hard matter to juſtify 

and reconcile, either with our laws, or the laws of ho- 
nour and juſtice, the conduct of ſome perſons, in treating 


<< clandeſtinely with the common enemy, without the par- 


o tieipation of the allies.” The lords took afterwards into 


conſideration the advantages offered by France to Great 
Britain, par:icularly. i in ſettling the trade to Spain, and to 
© the Weſt-Indics, as it was in the time of the late king of 


o Spain, Charles II.. To this purpoſe the earl of Godol- 
phin ſaid, That he did not pretend to any great know- 


os ledge in trade. ; but that, during the time he had the ho- 
„ nour to be in the adminiſtration of affairs, he had ob- 
5 «, ſerveds:and-;he could eaſily make it out by the books of 


45,he: Cuſtom-houſe, that the ſingle trade to Portugal 
$$: *okropght 70 England, in times of war, double the wealth 
8 | "YI" 


OF ENGLAND. 


6“ of the trade to Spain, in times of peace: ſo that, whats 171 
& ever might be ſuggeſted, to caſt a miſt before the eyes of 


.c& 
76 
< 


the people, it was to be preſumed that the trade to Spain 


nA 


had made themſelves abſolute maſters of it.” After ſome 
other {ſpeeches a motion was made, „ That an addreis be 


« preſented to her majeſty, to return her the thanks of this 


e houſe for her moſt gracious ſpeech, and for her extraor- 
6 | 
« the terms, upon which a general peace might be made: 
“ and to expreſs the intire ſatisfaction of that houſe in lier 
great care for ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 


c intereſt of her own kingdoms ; and for endeavouring to 


and to aſſure her, that this houſe did intirely rely on her 
« wiſdom to finiſh this great and good work.” Some exx 


ceptions were made to the words © intirely rely ;* and the 


houſe was moved, as the houſe of commons had likewiſe * 
been upon the ſame occaſion, that theſe words might be 
added, “ And in order to that, that her majeſty would take 
< ſuch meaſures, in concert with her a!lies, as might induce 
e them to join with her majeſty in a mutual guaranty.” 
This occaſioned a debate, in which the lord-treaſurer and 


earl Pawlet ſpoke againſt that addition, and the earl of Not- 
tingham and the lord Cowper for it. It was urged in oppo- 
ſition to this clauſe, that it would ſubject the queen and the 


whole treaty to the pleaſure of the allies, who might prove 


| backward and intractable: and, ſince England had borne 


the greateſt ſhare of the burthen of the war, it was reaſon- 
able that the queen ſhould be the arbiter of the peace. On 

the other hand it was ſaid, that if the allies did not enter into 
a guaranty, we muſt depend on the faith of the French, and 


be at their mercy, and fo have nothing to truſt to, but the 
promiſes of a court, noted, in a courſe of years, for a train 
of perfidy. But many had formed an obſtinate reſolution to 


get out of the war on any terms; and therefore nothing, 
that ſeemed to obſtruct the arriving ſpeedily at that end, was 


heard with patience, and no regard was had to tho faith of 


treaties. The queſtion being at laſt put, Whether the clauſe 
_ ſhould be added ? It was reſolved in the negative by eighty- 
one voices againſt thirty-fix. On the 10th of June, the 


lords preſented their addreſs to the queen, Who told them, 


That the ſatisfaction they had expreſſed in what ſhe had 
55 laid before-them, would contribute very much to r orgs 


would {till yield leſs for the future, becauſe the French 


dinary condeſcenſion in communicating to her parliament 


mn houſe of Hanover; and for her ſteady purſuing the true 


procure” to her allies what was due to them by treaties ; 


cc 
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ee the difficulties which had ariſen in the courſe of this ne; 


gotiation; and that the confidence they placed in her 
„ would enable her better to finiſn this great Work, for the 


advantage of her own people, and the ſafety and intereſt 
Several lords entered .a proteſt againſt the 


46 


& of her allies? 


rejecting the guaranty clauſe, and ſigned their reaſons for it, 


; which \ were FOB, after . in print (4). 


| "rs 5 


We think it a en to have 


the ſecurity propoſed of a gene- 
ral guaranty z and the rather, be- 
cauſe we conceive the terms of 

that are offered, have 
_ proceeded from a ſeparate 1 nego- 


peace, 


tiation, carried on by the mini- 


ters with France, without any 


ſtates-general, as they ſay in their 
letter to her majeſty (whoſe in- 


tereſt, her majeſty was pleaſed to 
declare to this parliament, ſhe _ 

looked upon as inſeparable from 
her own); and we conceive this 


negotiation to be contrary to thoſe 


 oxdets, which her majeſty de- 
_ clared to this houſe, in anſwer 
to their addreſs, that ſhe had 


51 en to her pleuipotentiaries at 


Utrecht, to conceit with thoſe 
Jof her allies ;* and the reſolu- 
tion expreiſed in her meſſage f 
Januwry the 17th, of a ſtrict 

union, in which © ſhe propoſed 


do join with them, in order to 


obtain a good peace, and to 


guaranty and ſupport theſame,” 


28 ſhe had before declared in her 


ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſ- 
ſion, | that {he would unite with 


them in the. ſtricteſt engage- 


ments for continuing the alli- 
© ance, in order to render the ge- 


85 neral peace ſecure and laſting;“ | 


and, contrary to the eighth arti- 
cle ot the TR No wk 


(d) The proteſt was in theſe 


But this gave 
ſo | 


expreſly obliges all the allies: not 
to treat, üblen jointly, and with 


the common ad vice of the other 
nen | | | 
And we conceive; that the re- 
foſal of theſe words, propoſed to 
be added, may be looked upon 


by the allies, as if this kobe ap- 


proved this method of tranſact- 


ing with France, which may ſeem 
communication thereof to the 


principal allies, particularly the 


to them to tend. to a leparate 


peace, of which her majeſty hag 


declared her Ciſlike, and u hich : 


was acknowledged in this houſe 
to be fooliſh and knaviſh, and 


would be of pernicious conſe- 
quence to this Kingdom, by pre- 
venting that guaranty of peace 
by the allies, which 1s fo abſo- 

lutely neceſſary for their mutual 


_ ſecurity, and leave us expoled to 
the power of France, there being 
little reaſon to expect their future 


help, atter ſuch a groſs breach of 


tut. 


And we bre conceive, thas 
ſuch 2 ſeparate proceeding may 
ercate in the allies ſo great a diſ- 
truſt, as may tempt them to take 


the like meaſures, and fo give 


the French opportunity to break 
thar union, which has hitherte 


been fo uſeful to us, and formi- 


dable to them ; aby app earance 25 


whereof muſt encourage France, 
either to delay che concluſion of 


a peace, or to impoſe upon the 
allies in the further r progreſs of 


| the realy. 


A peifet 


8 bon: 


O F E N G I. A N D. 


fo great offence to the majority of the peers, that, on the 


| 13th of 3 une, the e being 


A perfect! union among the al- 


lies ſeems to us to be more ne- 


ceſſary in the preſent caſe, be- 


cauſe the foundation, upon which 
all the offers of France, relating 


to Great-Britain as well as to the 


allies, are built, viz. © A renun- 


« ciation of the duke of Anjou to 


« that kingdom, ' is, in our opi- 


nion, ſo fallacious, that no rea- 
ſonable man, much leſs Whole 


nations, can ever look upon it 
as any ſecurity. Experience may 
5 ſufficiently convince us, how little 
we ought to rely upon the re- 
nunciation of the houſe of Bour- 
and though the preſent 
duke of Anjou ſhould happen to 


think himſelf bound by his on 


act, which his grandfather did 
not; yet will his deſcendants be 
at liberty to ſay, 


ibeir birth-right 3? 
cially when it is ſuch a right, as, 


in the opinion of all Frenchmen, . 


ought inviolably to be main- 


tained by the fundamental con- 


ſtitution of the kingdom of 
France. 


it unſafe to depend upon this 


principal part of the treaty's ex- 


by ſuppoſing it 


ecuting itielt. 
will be the intereſt of France to 


ſapport it, ſince, on the con- 


__ wary, it is manifeſt by che French 
endeavours, e 


nean treaty, to unite the monar- 


chies of France and Spain, they 


look upon that union to be their 


greateſt intereſt, and the moſt ef- 
tectual means of eltabliſhing the 


- univerſal monarchy 1 in che houſe 
of Bourbon. 


And if it were 1 to 
| imagine, that the two. Crowns 2 


That no act 
« of his could deprive them of 


and eſpe- 


And we humbly think 


ever ſince the } * ce- 


95 Whether the pro- 
40 Lest 


France and Spain ſhould » remain 


in diſtinct branches of the houſe 


of Bourbon ; vet this is contrary 
to the grand alliance itſelf, which 
recites the ulurpation of the Spa- 


niſn monarchy by the French 


king for the duke of Anjou, as 


the principal cauſe of this war, 
As to Port-Mahon, Gibraltar, 
the Aſſiento, and the other ad- 


vantages to Britain propofed by 


France (beſides that they are all 
precarious, and in the power of 
France and Spain, to take from 


us when they pleaſe) conſidering 
the ſituation of thoſe Kingdoms, 


and the vaſt wealth and itfength, 


which will be left to them, we 
. Conceive it impoſſible for any 
man to look on thoſe as a com- 
penſation to Britain in any de- 
gree; for the leaving Spain and 


the Indies in the pofſleſſion of the 


| houſe of Bourbon, beſides other 
manifeſtly fatal 


conſequences, 
muſt be extr emely prejudicial to 


our woollen manufacture, if It 
dces not intirely ruin it. 
As to the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, though we own it will be 
a great ſafety to our home trade, 
yet we have icaſon to apprehend 
by what was ſaid in the debate, 
| that it is not yet agreed to be 
| demoliſhed, without an equiva- 
lent for it to the French aas“ Y 
fatisfaQtion. A 5 
 Andin all the ountiqulity' re- 
lating ta the allies, though they 
are not perfectly adjulled, yet, 
by what does appear concerning 


them, the allies are likely to be 


left in ſuch a ſtate of inſecurity, 5 


as is abſolutely nconh{tcut with 
our OWN alety.- 
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cc teſt be expunged out of the books of the ho 
carried in the affirmative bya a majority of 1 


"The Rhine. is propoſed for a 


1 barijer of the empire, which 


of all the places taken ſince the 
e year 1709, but alſo of two or 


Laves Straſburg and Hunning⸗ 


hen in the hands of the French; 


the former of which has always 
Nen looked upon? as the key of | 


the em pire. 


general, not only deprive them 


"three places more, included. in 
the demand made by the ſtates 


in that year; which will render 
their barrier wholly inſufficient, 
and conſequentiy very much 
| weaken the (-curity of Britain. 
Portugal ſeems to be wholly 
abagdened to the power of 


Spain; notwithſtanding the great 


advantage we have received du- 
ring this war by our trade with 
that kingdom, which might {ill 
1 be extremely beneficial to us. 
- Upon the Whole, there is fo. 
very little and ir conſiderable a 


difference between theſe offers 


negotiation with France; 
this houſe having unanimouſly. 
 conevurred in expreſſing to her 
majeſſy their utmoſt reſentment. 


of: France and thoſe made at 
Itrecht, February the 11th, N. 8. 


and ſigned d' Uxelles (as appea' s 


to us upbn compering them to- 
gether) that both ſ-em to be the 


effect of a ſecret and particular 


at thoſe terms offered to her ma- 


J eſty an d her allies, by the pleni- 7 
_-peteiitjaries of France; and her 
majeſty having graciouſſy accept- 


ed ſhat our addreſs, anch reward. 


81 that duty and 'zeat with her 
A hearty, thanks, we cannot, in re- 
n to her e or 22 to 7 


. bd \ Fas 
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way proportioned to the 
tages, which her majeſty (from 
the great ſucceſſes with which it 


a, 


1 
3 


Our country, nun that opinion, 
por think the term now good for 


us or the- allies,” or giving any 
To ſeeming appiobation 'of them, 
which then were received by this 
| houſe, and all the alies, with 


(f ſcorn and deteſtation. 13 
The propoſals of prence, te. 


his to the barrier for the ſtates- 


For theſe reaſons we are of 


opinion, that the offers of France 


are fallacious and Jnfrarings! no 
advan- 


has pleaſed God to bleſs her and 
her allies during the whole courſs 


of this war) might juftly expeck 
for her own kingdoms and for 
them; very inſufficient for pre- 


ſerving a balance of power in 
Europe, for the ſature ſ-curity 
of her majeſiy and her allies, 


though they ſhould be never ſo 
exactly Na Gori and yet even 
| ſuch as they are, there is no ef- 
' feQtual ſecurity offered for the 
| performan ice. Gf them; 
makes it abſolutely neceſſary, a3 
we conceive, that ſich meaſures _ 
ſhould be taken, in concert with 


: which | 


the ellies, as may induce them 


to join with her majetty i in a mu- 
tual e 5 


© Dorchef er, 


Somerſet. 
Godolphin, J. Bangor, 
Devonſhire, Rutland. 
Berkley, Nottingham, 
W. Oxoa, Carb lle, g 
f FIFA Bridgwater, | 
Have ſham, | Mohun, _ 
Suffolk, +... Townſhend, 
Wi. Aſaph, Cowper, 
den, 5 Montague, 
Wharton, Lincoln, 
85 enen, anon. 


| againſt 25 | 


or ENGLAND. 


Senft thi 


four, proxies” included. 
made in the houſe of lords, that both this proteſt, and the 
former concerning the orders produced by the duke of Or- 


| mond, were in print, a committee was appointed to inquire 


Who were the printers and publiſhers of the ſame; but, 
this committee not having bren able to make any diſcovery 
in chat matter, the lords applied themſelves by addreſs to 


rty-one preſent, and of ninety voices againſt fixty 


the queen for that purpoſe. 


But neither an order of the 


_ queer in . nor a Hundred pounds reward, had any 


: effect. 
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The next day. upon a complaint — 


The commons were no leſs offerided than the lords at ſe- ned 
veral papers publiſhed about this time, particularly biſhop 
Fleetwood's prelace to four ſermons which he had be. dered to | 


1 preached, ah now reprinted (e). 


( The four ſermons were, 
; On the death of queen Mary, 
II. On the death of the 
Jake of Gloucelter, 1700. III. 
On the death of king William, = 
1701. IV. On the queen, 'S AC- 


ceſhon. 
Amon 


by the biſhop for publiſhing 


_ thoſe mans; > he gives! the: fol- 


55 lowing: | 


e liſhi: 


the memory of two moſt ex- 
cellent princes, and who have 


liverers and defenders. 


the great benefits they did this 


- 
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9 the reaſons alledged . 


6. 1 fenen of my pi 705 
theſe ſermons, at this 
time, 1s, that I have a mind to- 
do myſelf ſome honour, by do- 
ing what honour I could to 


very highly deſerved at the 
hands of all the people of theſe 
dominions, who have a true 
value for the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the conſtitution of * monument of praiſe as ang 
the Engliſh government, of 

which they were the great de- 
T have 
lived to fee their illuftrious 


names veryrudely handled, and 


ARUIOHe treated gay we $ 


5 contemptuouſly. 1 kane: lived 
© to ſee our deliverance from ar- 


© bitrary power and popery, tra- 


q duced and yilified by ſome, 
c 
their greateſt merit, and made 
it part of their boaſt and glory 
to have had a little hand and 
ſhare in bringing it about: and 
others, who, without it, muſt. 


1 5 have lived in exile, poverty, 
* and miſery, meanly diſclaim - 
ing it, and uſing ill the glo- 


rious inſtrument thereof. Who 
could expect ſuch a requital of 
ſuch merit? I have, I own it, 
an ambition of exempting my- 


thankful people; and, as 1 
loved and honoured thoſe great 
princes living, and lamented 
cover them when dead; ſo 1 
would gladly raiſe them up a 


as any 2 of mine can be; 


and 1 chuſe to do it at this-* 
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« time, when it is ſo unfaſnion- 
o 
o 


ably of them. 


— * ceflion 


who formerly thought it was 


ſelf from the number of un- 


* able a thing to ipeaio honour= | 


The fourth Cri was 8 
55 . upon the queen's ac- 


Fleetwood's 
preface or- 


The wp concludes burnt, 
| this? H. C. 
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this preface with lying, Never did ſeven ſuch years toge- 


ther paſs over the head of ary Engliſh monarch, nor 
cover it with ſo much honour. The crown and ſcepter 
feemed to be the queen's leaſt ornaments. Thoſe. other 


virtues were the ſ:me before and fince. But ſuch was the 
fame of her adminiſtration of affairs at home; ſuch was 
the reputation of her wiſdom and felicity in chuſing mini- 


O 


general and her armies carry tne Britiſh name abroad; 
ſuch was the harmony and concord betwixt her and her 
allies; and ſuch was the bleſſing of God upon all her coun- 
ſels and undertakings, that I am as ſure as hiſtory can 


ſubjects and their friends, nor near ſo formidable to their 


entered on the ways that promiſed to lead to ſuch a peace 


the glorious toils and . of the ſoldiery: when God, 


ur enemies will tell the reſt with pleaſure,” 
The complaint againſt this preface was made by Mr. 


1 Huhgerford, ſeconded by Mr. Manley, and ſupported by the 
 court- party. But Sir Peter king, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr, 

Lechmere, and other gentlemen, e very ſtrenuous advo- 
cates in its behalf, but to no e for che commons, by 


0 « ceſſion t- to 5 chrome od: in © ture lories ad ſucceſſes, from 


« the firſt year, in which that © the good appearance of things, 
day was folemuly obſerved; and he happy turn our affairs 
began to take; and could not 


: "0 


it had been overlooked the then count up the victories and 


_ © year before) and every one will 
3 know, without the date of it, | 

* that it was preached very early language, a name and a 
in this reipn, fince I was able „ praiſe among all the b of 

*.40 proſe aud Preſage it oy — 46. Aube <arth, * 


triumphs, that for ſeven years 
after made it, in the prophet's 


* 


princes wore in common with her; and her great perſonal 


{ters ; and ſuch was then eſteemed their faithfulneſs and . 
zeal, their diligence and great abilities in executing 1 
commands; to ſuch a height of military glory did her gre R 


make me, no prince of our's was ever yet ſo proſperous 
and ſucce{sful, fo loved, eſteemed, and honoured by their 


enemies. We were, as all the world imagined then, juſt 


as wouid have perk + all the prayers of our religious | 
queen, the care and vigilance of a moſt able miniſtry, the 
payments of a willing and obedient people, as well as all 


for our fins, permitted the ſpirit of diſcord to go forth, and 
© by troubling fore the camp, the city, and the country 
(and oh | that it had altogether ſpared the places facred to 
1 80 bis worſhip !) to ſpoil, for a time, this beautiful and 
: * pleaſing: proſpect; and give, in its ſtead, I know not what 


a majority | 
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22 majority of a hundred and nineteen againſt fiſty-four, vo- 1712. e 
tdteddthe preface to be malicious and fictious, highly reflect? 
ing upon the preſent adminiſtration of public affairs under 
het majeſty, and tending to create diſcord and ſedition a- 
mongſt her ſubjects, and condemned it to be burnt by the 
A hands of the common hangman. It was obſerved, that, 
' when the biſhop's friends brought him the NEWS of the Vote, 
| far from appearing diſturbed at it, he ſaid, © That he eſteem- 
© ed himſelf very happy to ſuffer with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, the earl of Godolphin, and fo many other illuſtri- 
© qus patriots, whoſe reputation their enviers endeavoured to 


DOTS. 


a The boy wrote the fol- 


towing letter to VP Burnet, | 


upon this occaſion : 


My lord, june 17; 1712. 


I received the favour of your 


| lordfhip's letter, and took it, as 
I knew it was intended, very 
kindly. 
ceiving the indignity put upon 
my Preface was neither like a 


chriſtian, nor philoſopher, but 
like a very worldly man. I 


| knew the whole proceſs, and 


knew it to be a piece of re- 
venge taken by a wicked pa'ty, 


that found themſelves ſorely lord, when conſider, that the e 


gentlemen have uſed me no worſe, 
than, I think, they have uſed 
their own country, the emperor, | 
the fates, the houſe of Hanover, 


ſtung; and it affected me accord- 
ingly, i 1. e. veiy little, Tam not 
one, that love to be the talk of 


the town? and in this part, I con- 
fefs, I was uneaſy, although I_ 
think the talk was very much in 

my favour. The complaint was 


made by Hungerfoid, and ſe- 


conded by Manley (people that 

_ ſhonld indeed have been ordered 
to have burnt it) and thirded by 
what we call the court, and car- 

Tied by numbers, without a wiſe 


word ſaid againſt it. Sir Peter 


King, Sir Joſeph [ekyll, Mr. 


Lechmere, and others of the 
robe, were very ſtrenuous advo- 


cates in its behalf; and ſo were 


On the other hand, this treatment of a 4 pretate 
v3 0 


other gentlemen, but to no great 


The manner of my re- 


elſe. 


purpoſe ; for the court divided 


one-hundred and nineteen, and 8 
my friends but fifty our. If 
their deſign was to intimidate 
me, they loſt it utterly; or; AF -. 
to ſuppreſs the book, it happened 
much otherwiſe ; 5 
curioſity is awakened by the 
= uſage, and the bookle'ler finds 
his account in it above any one 

The Spectator has convey- 

ed above four thouſand of them 


for every body's 


into other people's hands, that 


would otherwiſe have never ſeen 


nor heard of it, In a woiil, my 


and all our allies abroad, as well 


as all the braveſt, and wiſeſt, and 
the honeſteſt men we have at 
home; i am more inclined to 


become vain, than any ways de- 


preſſed at what has befallen me, 
and intend to ſet up for a man of 
merit upon this very flock. But, 

pleaſantries apart, my heart is 
wounded within, me, when I 

conſider ſeriouſly ' whereabouts | 

wie are, and whither we are tend- _ 
ing. The court party do now | 
own publicly, that, except the 
Is Hs — allies _ 
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letter from 
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ſo univerſally efteemed, particularl by the queen herſelf, 
who was uſed to call him © her biſhop, was highly reſented 
even by many zealous churchmen. But the commons car- 
ried ſtiſl further their obſequiouſneſs to the miniſtry ; for, the 
ſame day, the letter from the ſtates to the queen, in vindi- 
cation of their conduct, being complained of and read, it 
7 reſolved, To addrefs her majeſty, to aſſure her of the 


ſent ſuch indignities, as to give no anſwer for the future 


liſhed.” But, the day before, the queen had thought fit 


to anſwer this letter. And it was obſerved, that a cenſure 
was paſſed upon it merely to gratify Mr. ſecretary St. John; 


though, on the other hand, ſeveral ſpeeches were made, par- 


the commons was the only anſwer, that could be returned 
to ery high mightineſſes letter.“ 


ticularly by Mr. Lechinete, to juſtify the ſtates-general ; 


which gave occaſion to ſome people to ſay, That a vote of 


« juſt ſenſe this houſe had of the indignity offered to her, by 
printing and publiſhing a letter from the ſtates-general to 
to her majeſty; and to defire her, that ſhe would fo far re- 


to any letters or memorials that ſhould be printed and pub- | 


_ allies. accept of the 'comditions; 


like to be? it is now ſad, that 
England is to conſtrain the king 
of France to content the ſtates 
with a barrier to their liking; 


that are offered them, king Phi- 
lip is not to make any renuncia- 
tion: and certainly the allies 
cannot accept of theſe conditi- 
ons, unleſs they are diſtreſſed to 
the laſt Degree, We mult, and 
| ſhall have a ſeparate peace in 
ſpite of all that can be faid ; 
and that muſt be without a re- 
nunciation on the part of France, 
and without a guaranty from the 


allies: and what a peace is that 


and the reſt will come in, or 


ſtand out, without any danger. 


But I am afraid England has 


loſt all her conſtraining power, 


| 2 


On 


Wat 1 . two years 


made ? your lordſhip may now 


imagine you are growing young 


again; for we are fallen, me- 
thinks, into the very dregs of 


Charles the ſecond's politics; 
ſaving, that then they were more 
reaſonable, becauſe our enemy | 
Was then in ſo full power and 
luſtre, as might both terrify and 
_ dazzle a poor luxurious prince, 
that would not be diſturbed, nor 
ſeemed to care much what be- 
came of England after he was 
g gone. The preſent Times may 
Put you in mind of thoſe, with 
this bad difference ſtill, that now | 
the ruinous effects of thoſe ad- 
vices ſeem to be taking place 
after an interval of five or fix 


and twenty years; and after 
and that France thinks the has 


us in her hands, and may uſe us 
as ſhe pleaſes, which, I dare ſay, 
15 pitt be as 2 as we deſerve. 


ſuch an interruption, as one 
would have thought ſhould have 


quite baffled and deſtroyed em. | 
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On the 17th of June, Mr. Hampden made a motion, 
© That an addreſs be made to the queen, that ſhe would be 


© pleaſed to give particular inſtructions to her plenipoten- 
« tiaries, that in the concluſion of the treaty of peace, 
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Hampden's 
motion for _ 
the the allies to 


«< ſeveral powers in alliance with her majeſty might be gua- guarantee 


« rantees for the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the crown of theſe 


gative by a majority of one hundred and thirty-three voices 
againſt thirty-eight. After which it was reſolved, 1. That 


«this houſe had ſuch an intire confidence, in the repeated 


the proteſ- 

tant ſucceſ- 
© realms, as ſettled by act of parliament in the illuſtrious fon reset. 
© houſe of Hanover.” Endeavours were uſed to have this Pr, H. C. 
motion dropped; but, Mr. Hampden and ſome of his friends 


inſiſting to have the quueſtion put, it was carried in the ne- 


c declarations her majeſty had been pleaſed to make of her a 


concern for aſſuring to theſe kingdoms the proteſtant ſue- 


cc cefſion, as by law eſtabliſhed, that they could never doubt 


her taking the proper Waffe for the ſecurity thereof: and 


5 that this houſe would ſupport her majeſty againſt faction 
© at home, and her enemies abroad; and did humbly beſeech 
her, that ſhe would be pleaſed to diſcountenance all thoſe, 


< who ſhould endeavour to raiſe jealouſies between her ma- 


"JF and her ſubjects, eſpecially by miſrepreſenting her 
good intentions for the welfare of her people.“ The com- 


mons having attended the queen on the 19th of Tune with 


” this reſolution, ſhe returned the following anſwer : : 
Gentlemen, 


. ** mons. 


friends of the proteſtant ſucceſhon.. 


“ perſon, who is in earneſt for the ſucceſſion, as by law e- 


Tender that ſucceſſion ſecure.” 


. Tuo days after, the queen came to 7 5 houſe of lords," 
and made the ann tpeech to both houſes : "0040 


My lords nd gentlemen, 


Tr laſt time T was here, I Poke ſo ide and af. 
k Terwarde reecived from born hou ſes ſuch ſatisfactory j* 


return you my! hearty 1 fas this e hich. | 
1s very becoming you, who truly Irene all my h 


Vou have ſhewn yourſelves honeſt . of the mo- 
narchy, zealous defenders of the conſtitution, and real 


„What J have ſaid and done, is ſuffcient to ſatisfy any E: 


ſtabliſhed, in the houſe of Hanover, that [ need not be 
put in mind of doing any thing, which may contribute to 


The queen's 


peech to 


both houſes, | 
. dalle — 
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addreſſes, that there remains little more for me to fy at 
the cloſe of this meeting of parliament, but to repeat my 
hearty thanks for your late ſolemn aſſurances. T bey wil 
give me ſtrength to ſtruggle with any difficulties. which 
may yet be raiſed; and 1 hope, that neither they, who 
envy the making a good peace, nor who think it their in- 


tereſt to continue the war, will be able to defeat our joint 


endeavours for the honour and advantage of Great- -Britam, 
and the lecurity of all our allies. e 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


© At the ſame time that I thank you moſt kindly f for the 


ſupplies you have chearfully granted, I cannot but let you 
know my ſatisfaction in the near view I have of a peace, 
ſince it will in ſome meaſure recompenſe my ſubjects for 


their vaſt expences, and alſo lighten that heavy purthen 


they have borne during the war, * 


NM lords and gentlemen, 


© You have expreſſed how ſenſible you are of the en 
tage and ſecurity, which accrue to Great-Britain and out 
allies, by the terms propoſed for a peace. And I necd not 


mention to you the miſchiefs, which muſt follow from thc 


breaking off this treaty. Our burthens would be at leaf 


continued, if not increaſed ; the preſent opportunity would 
be irrecoverably loſt to Britain, eſtabliſhing a real balance 
of power in Europe, and improving our own commerce 


and, if any of our allies ſhould gain ſomething by ſuch a 
© proceeding, the reſt would ſuffer in the common calamity, 


But 1 hope, by God's eſa ſuch fatal deſigns will be 


6 


diſappointed. 


ou are now reviiming into your reſpective countries, 


and I perſuade myſelf you will not be wanting in your en- 
deavours to obviate the deſigns of any ill-minded perſons, 


who may attempt to ſow ſedition amongſt my ſubjects, 
and, under ſpecious e carry. on deſigns if, dare 


not own. 


I hope, at your next meeting, there will bs an oppor- : 


tunity of perfecting what I recommended to > you, \ which you 
have left unfiniſhed in this ſeſſion. 


I cannot conclude without aſſuring you that nothing | 
6: hall move me from ſteadily purſuing the true intereſt of 


Aſter ; 


o dutiful and affechonaty a E 
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Aﬀter this ſpeech, both houſes were adjourned to the 8th of 


Jul „ This adjournment, inſtead of a prorogation, occa- ODOR 
© ted various diſcourſes, ſome firimiſ ng, it was inte ided as a 


further mortification to Mr. Wa! pole, who rather choſe to 


continue priſoner in the Tower, than to make his fibmife 


ſion. Others imagined, it was intended, that, 


the diſpatch of buſineſs. But, whatever ground there Was 


for the firſt of theſe conjectures, it appeared | chere was none 


for the latter; for at their next meeting, on the 8ch of J ts, 
the parliament was prorogued to the 311t of the fame morth 
Upon Which Mr. Waal pole, and! the other pert ons, Wo 


were under confinement by order of the commons, were of 


courſe ſet at liberty, 


Though the queen in her Perch aid; ey | approved of: 


her ſcheme of peace, yet that was not in any of the ad- 
dreſſes ; many indeed, who intended to merit by their of 
| ficious zeal, had magnified it in their ſpeeches, but both 


houſes had oblerved one caution, not to exprets their being | 


fatished wich the plan of the peace, tho? it was covertly 
infinu; ated, 


at the ex- 
piration of the adjournment, the houſe ſhout Id fit again for 


54 


1718. 


On the 12th of June, OY an n aſſembly of the ot mayor, Aldiefi of 


aldermen, and common-council of the city of London, a 
motion was made for addreſſing the queen about the pence; 
againſt which ſome ob; jeRtions. were made. by dir Gilbert 
Heathcote and Sir Charles Pers, who gs laed © that, 80 


making peace or war being the pre 


9 e Of the Crow 


1. 
2 


02 they ought not to meddle with it.” i mY the may r 


Who knew, that ſuch a ſtep would be very acceptable to 


the court, being of a contrary opinion, it was carried for 
an addreſs; which being, two days after, preſented, with 
another from the lieutenancy, the queen knighted John 


Caſs and William Stuart, the werifte, d and Sam. del Clarke. 
pon this a new ſet of addref les were promoted eve 1. Where, 
full of groſs flattery, magniiying the preſent c condud, with 


ſevere reflections on the former miniſtry, which fome car- 


Tied back to king William's reign. Some of thoſe pork kreſſes 


mentioned the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the houſe of Hau- 


over, with zeal; others did it more coldly, and ſome made 
no mention at all of it. And it was univerſally believed, 


that no addreſſes were ſo accept able to the ie 8 


thoſe of the laſt ſort. 
But neither the number, nor the noiſe 7 addreſf les, wh! 8 


duking the remaining part of the year, were proſented to 


the Wed were alle to iuppreis the murmurings of the 


the city of 
London. £ 
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1712. whigs, and even of many tories, who did not like he 
| terms of peace contained in the queen's ſpeech. On the 
bother hand, the aſtoniſhment, not to ſay indignation with 
| * | which the queen's ſpeech was received in Holland, is ſcarce 
is to be expreſſed; and exceptions againſt it were publiſhed 


both by the Dutch and Imperialiſts (g). 


(8 In a letter from a centle- | 


man at Amſterdam, it is ſaid, £ 
„We are at laſt at full cer- 


© tainty as to the good intentions 
of Great-Britain towards this 
ſtate, ſet forth at large, in the 


of affection for him, ſince he 
Milaneſe, Naples, Sardinia, 
and the Low- Countries. But 
it unluckily falls out, that nei- 


Dutch, will put a favourable 


"A KA W W ] M u u A 


< olorious as the emperor, to lee * 
* himſelf abandoned, and re- 
« duced to give up Catalonia 


without any equivalent; ſince 
he is not to have even Sicily, 


Which, it ſeems, is to be kept 


in Petto, the better to allure 


| © the duke of Savoy, in caſe he 
© ſhould ſtand out: befides the 

_ © ſecuring to him the ſucceſſion 
'© to the Spanith monarchy, af- 

tc ter the duke of Anjou, and his 

_ © iſſue, by excluding for ever the 


* houſe of Auſtria from its rights 
sto Spain. As for the Dutch, 
they complain, that they are 


not allowed even the barrier 


1 agreed on, between them and 


the two or three places, which 


are to be excepted from that 


may be left in poſſeſſion of the 


ther the imperialiſts, nor the 
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ronſtruction on theſe good in- 
© tentions.' On the contrary, © 
they ſay, that it is very hard for a 
prince, who begins his reign ſo * 
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« barrier, Liſle and Tournay may 


be meant; beſides the towns 
_ © they have taken ſince 1708; 


* which will reduce that barrier 
c almoſt to nothing: and that the 


exception of ſome ſpecies of 
queen's ſpeech to her parlia- 
ment. The emperor finds like- 
wile in it very ſenſible proofs 


merchandize, from the tariff 
of 1664, which they inſiſt 
upon, may reach their fiſh, 
linen, and ſpices, whereby 
they may be excluded from all 
their profitable trade, the other 
branches being more advan- 
tageous to France, than to Hol. 
land. Theſe are the chief ex- 
ceptions of the imperialiſts and 
Dutch; nor is it altogether 
without reaſon, that the latter 
take it ill, that the duke of Sa- 
voy's, and king of Pruſſia's ſer- 
vices to the common cauſe, are 
only mentioned and extolled in 
the queen's ſpeech; and that 
no manner of notice is taken 
of this ſtate, which hitherto 
has ſignalized its reſolution and 
conſtancy, and never offered to 
break either its promiſes or en- 
gagements, by treating ſepa- 
rately with France, though 
powerful ſollicitations have not 
been wanting to induce them to 
it.“ The exceptions of the im- 


perialiſts, againſt the ſcheme of 
peace propoſed in the queen's 


ſpeech, were afterwards fully 
expreſſed in a book, intituled, 


The ſighs of Europe, which 
«the queen, in 1709. That by 


was publiſhed in Holland by count 


Zinzendorf's direction. Boyer. 
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The ſtates having rightly concluded ſrom the declarations 170 2 

of the Britiſh general in the army, and of the biſhop of www 
Briſtol at Utrecht, that the miniſters of Great- Britain had The Putch 
agreed upon A ſuſpenſion of arms with France, and would — gg 
impoſe it upon the allies, by withdrawing from the confe- auxiliaries in 
derate army, not only their national troops, but aiſo the 554th pay. 
auxiliaries in their pay, which would make them abſolute 
maiters of the N of peace ; they took early mea- 

fares to prevent it. Meſſieurs Van Wel eren and Hop 

were ſent to the 10 tO concert with prince Zuvene Of 
Savoy proper methods to engage thc "HE erais of thoie AUX= 
lliaries, and to provide lor their ſubiiftence, which com- 
miſſion was executed with {uccels. The 79 5 of Ormond: 
having: cauſed bread for fix dayy to be diftributed to the 
army "under his command (which hewed he dehgned to 
make ſome motion) priuce Eugene afked the generals of 

the auxiliaries, wherlic er they Dad anz orders from their 
ſovereigns to regulate themſelves by, in cafe the Engliſn 
e ſhould withdraw.“ It appeared by their anſwer. that they 
had received ſecret inſtructions, for, two only excepted, they 
unanimouſly aſſured the prince, * that they would not. march 
with the Britiſh general, without communicating the or- 
ders they ſhould receive from him to his highneſs ;: and, in 
caſe the ſame were hot agreeable to the intentions and in- 
- tereſt of the allies, they "would not tollow the duke, but 


— S. uo 


- 


look upon” themſelves 5s diſc: 17aged from Ws C ommand,” 
On the other hand, the ates havin g reſolved to proſecute? Que noy le- 
the operations of the war, the trenches were opened before f2yed, Tan; 


Quuef! noy, and the ſiege Carrie on w ith a {1 IMATi! nable vigour * ht d. * 
under the command of general Fagel. | 5 | 
The next day the duke of Ormond Was invited to a The duke of 
| conference, held between the ſtate deput es, prince Eugene, mond de- 
5 5 FS „ Clares his or- 
and count Tilly; but he excuſed himiclt on pretence of a gers about a 
ſmall indiſpoſition, that he might avoid concerting any fur- ceſſation. 


ther meaſures with them. And having received 2 4055 ober Be 

| p - duke of Or- 
Fe articles ſigned by the m: arquis de Torcy (d ouch n ot en- mond. 

tirely as the queen had dem anded) he immediately di rocked Jan, 25. 
the earl of Orkney) to pre epare! himſelf to marc h with ten bat- 
alions, in order to take poſſefliom of 1 unkirk: an the fame 
morning he wrote to the marſhal de Villars, Cilia: he witned 
the marquis de Torcy would have given him * tue crou- 
© ble to have ſigned the copy of the arctic irs, which would 
have been more regular a: nd more agreeable to the duke's 
inſtructions. Howev er, he would no t obſtrr uct rke accom- 
pliſhing fo good a work, br Ng ditcolties and feraples, 
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and inſiſting too much upon the want of formality. That 
he was juſt e going to make prince Eugene and the ſtates de- 
puties a viſit, with whom he was to keep meaſures to the 
laſt; and that he ſhould endeavour to perſuade them to de- 
ſiſt from the ſiege of Queſnoy, and declare to them, that, 
incaſe of their refuſal, he ſhould be obliged to withdraw 


- tachment the next day, to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ; but 
was of opinion, that the marſhal ſhould'have given him an 


© order in form tor its ſurrender; and deſired he would loſe no 


time in a matter of fo great importance: concluding, that, 
as ſoon as he knew the reſolutions of the prince and the 
deputies, he would not fail to let him have notice of it.” 
The ſame day, the duke viſited prince Eugene, and the 
fates deputies, in purſuance of his promiſe to acquaint them 
with any freſh orders he ſhould reveive from England, in- 


5 

o 

c 

c 

c 

c 
© the army of the queen. That he ſhould fend away a de- 
_ 

; 

C 

& 

* 

& 


compatible with his covering the ſiege of Quelnoy ; ; and 


told them, that the French king had agreed to ſeveral ar- 
ticles demanded by the queen; as 2 foundation for a ſuſpen- 
fon of arms; and, among others, the giving up imme— 
3 into our pofleſſion the town of Dunkirk, That 
the duke therefore could no longer cover che ſiege of Quel- 
noy, being obliged by bis inſtructions to march with the 
queen's troops, and thoſe in her pay, and to declare a ceſ- 
ſation of arms, as foon as Dunkirk was delivered up: and 
he hope xd, they would readily concur therein, which would 
be the moſt powerful motive to induce the queen to take 
all poffible care of cheir intereſts at the peace. He like- 
wiſe endeavoured to ſhew them, that Dunkirk, as a cau- 
* tionary town, was a place of pre conſequence: to the 


4 


* 


© allies than Veo. 


'Fhe deputies deſired five days to con! fule their maſters upon 


fo important a matter; which the duke would have allowed 
them, if, in the mean time, they would have agreed to de- 


ſiſt from the proſecutiou of the ſiege, or at leaſt to 


make ſome delay in it; which, they taid, was not in 
their power. However, he at aſt conlented to give - 
three days; that being no hindrance to the exe ecution of his 


orders, becauſe he could not expe& to have an account be- 
fore that time from the French court, how Dunkirk ſhould 
be delivered up to him. The deputies refuſed to let a de- 
tachment go through any of their towns in the way to Dun- 


- kirk, and both they and prince Eugene told the duke, that 
© tis marching away with the queen's troops and the 


6: Finney. iin ber bay would leave chem o the mercy of 
b |; * 11 „ 0 the 
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the F rench; but that they were ſure the foreigners would 
« not march.“ The duke having taken che fir: opportunity 
to ſound the generals Oi the foreign troops in the queen's 
pay, they ſcemed at firſt well inclined to continue ſteady 
to her intereſt ; and particularly generai Bulau, who com- 
manded the Hanoverians, who came to the duke, feem- 
ingly with great joy and at tistaction, as loon as he had read 


the queen's ſpeech, and told him, he was reade, witir his 


maſter's troops, to follow all ſuch orders, as he ſhould think 


fit to give him. But, upon diſcourhing with him now, the 


duke found, that means had been uſed to preva't upon him, 
as well as the reſt ; who agreed ie making excuic 6, and pre- 
tended they could not ſeparate from the cove et , vi tout 
85 expreſs direct ons from their maſters, to w:6n th 137 had ſent 
Couriers. They alledged, + that nei RIO the grand al- 
8  liance, nor the parucular conventions, admitted of any 


© parties treating of, or making peace, or even a ſuſpenſion 
© of arms, without the conſent of the others.” The duke 
thought it belonged not to bim to enter into theſe particu- 
lars; but inſiſted on the commands he had received troin the 


queen, and on the engagements they were under to affiſt 


him, their general, in an effectual compliance with them; 
_ repreſenting, at the ſame, the ork reaſons the qu 1cen had to 


reſent, and the ill coniequences, that would attend their re- 
tuſal. However, the duke ending AE: the cee troops 


would obey no orders, but What taey th hea fel 06, | In Con- 


—— 


junction with prince Eugene and the deputics, Gould ap- 

prove, ne d the detac Lent deſig IT jor Dunkirk; 
and in the aifernoon tent to ma 1105 i! Villars an account of 
the reſult of his viſit, and defired to know of him more par- 


1 
T 
1 
i 


ticularly. y, in what manner Dunk it 7% Was to be put into our 
| hands, in caſe the 2 ng croops Mal cd alot. E tout 


the auxiliaries ; which he had r ſon to Mig ht ſcruple 


to go along with him: adding, he. hoped ho ini not de“ 


fer ſending the neccilary orders for the delive v of that town, 
which would be a means to make every thing rel 1- at ing to 
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the peace go on the more eaſily, a and che ceflation of arms _ 


take effect the ſooner. 


It is obſervable, Vitlars having at this junQure, cauſed | 


| ſeveral bridges to be laid over the Senſet, it vcoationed 2 ſur- 
mile, that he might intend to attack the contederate army, 


in caſe the auxiliaries in Britiſh pay he d marched. off with 
the duke of Ormond, On the other hand, it was appre- 
hended, that the Britiſh general might have a deſian upon 
eme of the n towns garriſons &4 vy the Dutch ; and 
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therefore prince Eugene ſent for general Hompeſch, govertior 


of Doway, and deſired him to take care, that the Engliſh ; 
troops deſigned for Dunkirk might not go through Doway. 
And the like caution was given to other Dutch governors in 


| relation to the Britiſh forces. 


Upon the arrival of two expreſſes fot thi confederate 


army at the Hague, with an account of the duke of Or- 
.mond's declaration about a ceſſation of arms, the ſtates were 

| immediately aſſembled; and the fame evening invitations were 
ſent to the miniſters of the allies at Utrecht, to concert mea- 


ſures on the preſent poſture of affairs; and meſſengers diſpatch- 
ed with circular letters to the ſeveral towns of "Holland and 
Weit-Friſeland, to ſummon an extraordinary meeting of the 


Hates of that province on the firſt of July, N. 8. The City 
of Amſterdam ſent an unprecedented deputation to the 


Hague, conſiſting of three burgomaſters, and as many prin- 
cipal magiſtrates. Before their departure, the regent burgo- 
maſters held an aſſembly, in which monſieur Corver, their 


ſenior, a perſon no leſs venerable for his age, being eighty- 


four years old, than for his integrity and wiſdom, made a 


_ memorable ſpeech; wherein he pathetically laid before them 


the neceſſity of carrying on the war, without which their 


commonwealth was like to be irrecoverably ruined, He 
aid, © I am an old man, upwards of fourſcore, and ha\ 
© (een far more difficult times, even the French at the ver) 


gates; but, by the bleſſing of God on our firmneſs and re- 
tolution, we have hitherto preſerved our ftate. I have no 
private intercf in trade, nor any cther concern but the 
good of my co Duntry, and tne common cauſe; yet j would 
< pive the half of what I have in the world, nay all, rather 
chan ſuffer the loſs of our liberties. But, if at laſt we are 
overp 2owered, then let us lay our cities under water, be- 
take ourſelves to our ſhips, and ſail to the Eaſt-Indies; 


%.and let thoſe, who ſee our country laid waſte, ſay, 
ce There lived à people, who choſe to Joſe their country 
« rather than their liberty.” Theſe words had not only 


an effect upon the aſſembly at Amſterdam, but alſo on thut 


of the lates to whom they were reported. However, though 
the majority of the cities had given their deputies e ee 
to reject the propoſal of a ceſlation of arms; yet the ſtates 
thought fit not to come to any reſolution about that impor- 
tant «Fair, but rather to gain time, at leaſt till the reduction 


of Queſnoy ; for which delay the earl of Strafford's abi {lence 


fron the Hague, and the expectation of his ſudden return, 
gave c them a very Plauuble pretence. Mean while the ſtates 
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urged to them the neceſũty of a ceſſation of arms; 
found them unanimous in their anſwers, that they had no 


of the allies met at the deputies of the ſtate 


upon the affairs of the vroſent conjuncbu e; Whe 


OF ENGLAND 


received aſſurances from the princes, vho had tr 00508 11 Bri- | 1712. 
tiſh pay, That they would maintain them wholly at ther. 


oven expence under prince Eugene's command, for one 
„month; and afterwards continue them in the ſervice, and 
pay half the charges, provided the emperor and the ſtates 
would pay the other half,” To which the Dutch were TOY 
enough to conſent. 


In the mean time the biſhop of Briſtol executed his in- The biſhop 


ſtructions at Utrecht with the fame punctuality as: the düke. “ Bristol 


X propofes a 2 
of Ormond in the army; and, a conference be! ig held be- taſpenficu of 


tween the miniſters of the 4 45 that prelate in a ſolemn arms 
manner communicated to them the concethon, which the queen th 7 bi Eur. 
had prevailed on France to make to tue allies, and propoſed 

to them a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, in order to 

treat with the French, and, in a friendly manuer, adjuſt 22 
demands of all the contederares. None of the miniſter 

there preſent having thought fit to return him an anſwer, of 


of them looking on one another with ſurprize, the bilkop | 
left them tq conſult together; upon which fome of then 
ſpoke very ſeverely againſt the propotal. 


In the afternoon. 
he was in conference with the reſt of thole m iniſters, and 


but he 


inſtructions about that matter, and mutt wait for frefh orders 
fram their principals. The next day the Pe} otentiatics- . 


and having 
concerted ſome meaſures, molt of them pe after war. ts: 


to the Hague, to aſſiſt at che confultations, that were held 


in that place. 8 8 
The duke of Savoy? 85 1 were ſo ko 19h] J. „ offended a 


the report, which had been induſtriouſly fore nd, that their 


maſter had agreed to a ſul ſpenſion of: arms, 2 nd to the terms 
of peace concerted between Great-Britain anc { France, that 
they publicly diſowned it as falle a: 0 ſcandalous, declaring, 
that his royal highneſs, their maſter, would remain firm 
in the grand alliance, being pas he had been impoied 
© Upon by the inſinuations of certain miniſter.” Onz: . 


the other hand, count Fender. the flrſt imperial plent e to 


| ; the ſtates. 
potentiary, on the 28th of June, N., 8, preſe ne to the?” we TER 
| ſtates-general a memorial, which he calle d his « {entim ents Vol. Vil 


rein hav- 
ing ſhewed, o the tendency of the queen of (tre: At- Britain 8 
8 ipecch to her parliament, and touched upon the > declara- © 


tions of the duke of Ormond and tac biſhop, of Brifl ſtol, 
8 he init. d On the dange er, that would x reſult to the common 
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mightineſſes for approving what prince Eugene of Savoy 
and their deputies had done 1n the army, and in particu- 
lar their having furniſhed bread to the foreign troops in 
Engliſh pay ; exhorted chem to perievere 1n thele generous 
and vigo drous reſolutions; and, in order to maintain a 


1. That the alliance ought to be renewed, in order to com- 


paſs theſe ends, the recovery. of the Spaniſh monarchy to 
the houſe of Auſtria; the ſecurity of that ſtate by a bar- 


* rier in the Netherla ands, and of their trade in Spain and 
the Weſt Indies; the procuring a tariff with France; the 
performance of the treaties with the king of Portugal and 
© duke of Savoy, with relation to the Spaniſh monarchy ; as 
© alſo thoſe with the king of Pruſſia, the elector Palatine, the 


c elector of Hanover, and all the other confederate princes ; 


and that likewiſe for the ſecarity of the aſſociated circles. 
2. That all the allies ſhould be invited to join in it. 3. 


That it was neceſſary to form a plan of the war, ſo as it 


F might be carried on with moſt iucceſs and leaft expence. 
Q 4. That they ſhould come to ſome reſolution about the 
© war in the North, ſo as they might be ſure of the aſſiſtance 
#7 of the Princes gage in it, moſt of whom furniſhed | 
+6 troops againſt France, And, 5, that, after theſe meaſures 
if weie concerted, 1epreſentateons ſhould be made to the 


queen of Great-Bricain, requeſting her to perform her 


5 engagements 8, and to perſuade her, that it was the inten- 
7 tion of the. other. allies. to maintain the common cauſe | 
| © with inviolable firmneſs ; 4 that they defired nothing tc 
© much, as that ſhe would be plcaſcd to perfiſt in what the 
s had bitherto done ſo gloriovſly for that end. He after- 


wards aſtured the Rates, that the emperor would continue 


millions of crovrns for the war in Catalonia. That he 
would endeavour. to bring more of his troops into the 


engage the empire in general, and all the princes | and 


( ſtates in part: cular, to. make new exorts,” 
An irraption. - -Whypic theſe things pa Ted 1 in Holland, a remarkable ac. 
tion was per formed in the beginning of the campaign, which 


greatly alarmed the court of France. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy reſolved to put Champagne and other countries unden 
Contribution z and the de putics ol the fates having a approve: 


cauſe from a ceſſation of arms; commended their higk- 


ſtrict union among the allies, he propoſed theſe five points: 


to furniſh 20, 00 men in Savoy, 30, 000 in Spain, 14, 0 
on the Khine, 245900 in the Netherlands, 8,000 in Lom- 
bardy, 8,000 in Naples, and 4,000 in Bavaria, in all 
108000 men: That he would furniſh the third of four F 


field againſt France than hitherto, and do his utmoſt i© 


A aw. . ; 
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his reſolution, he detached fifteen hundred horſe, dragoons, 


they met at night at Grouſelle, within three leagues of 
Neufchatel, on the river Aiſne, which they paſſed the 12th, 


and advanced at night to Suipe in Champagne. The 1 Ith, :: 
they paſſed the river Noire near St. Menehold. The next 


day, they paſſed the Maeſe at Seneri, and got into Lorrain ; 
and, the 15th, paſſed the Moſelle at Pont-a-Mouſon. The 


: 16th, they came before Metz; and, the 15th, paſſed the 


Baar, and retired leiſurely towards Traarbach, carrying of 
with them a vaſt booty, and a great number of hoſtages for 
the payment of the contributions, they had demanded from 


the countries, through which' they palled, amounting to 


ſome millions. They burnt ſeveral villages and little towns ; 
and at Metz, Groveſtein ſent a letter to the marquis de Re- 
fuge, the governor, and another to the Intendant to ſum- 


mon them to ſend deputies to agree about contributions. 


The governor anſwered him, that he had nothing to ſend 


but fire and ball; and that, inſtead of contributions and hoſ- 
tages, he would only ſend him ſome guides, to conduct him 


wWhither he deſerved to go. Groveſtein, being incenſed at 
this anſwer, cauſed about thirty or forty villages, and about 


twenty caſtles or ſeats, to be burnt in ſight of Metz, after 


having plundered them, and retired ſafe with his booty; for, 


Villars not being informed of this detachment till twenty- 

four hours after they were marched, the troops, which he 
| ſent after them, could not overtake them. It is impoſſible 
to expreſs the great ſurprize, this expedition cauſed in the 
adjacent parts, and even in the ſuburbs of Paris; it being 
reported, the detachment were advancing to that city. 


The king himſelf was not thought ſafe at Verſaiites with his 


uſual guards; and therefore all the troops quartered in and 


about Paris were ordered to repair immediately to the king's 
palace. But Groveſtein, making his retreat, ſoon put an 


£nd to the ala. . e 
The French were reſolved to revenge this excurſion, and 


intruſted major-general Paſteur, a famous Partizan, with 
the execution of their deſign, which he managed with great 


diligence and diſpatch. For, though he had nitecn or fix- 


teen hundred men with him, the allies had not the leaſt no- 
tice of his march, till he was advanced farther than Bergen- 
9p-Zoom, and had plundered Tortcle an ifland belonging. 
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and huſſars, under the command of major-general Grove- Nee : 
ſtein, with orders to penetrate into France as far as poſſible. _ 

T hole troops were detached with the utmoſt privacy from 

the camp at Haſpre on the 10th of June. The next day. 
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to Zealand, with the town of that name, and ſeveral other 
| places. Thirty ſquadrons were detached from the confederate 


army, and all the garriſons were drawn out, to intercept. the 
enemy in their retreat. But Paſteur took ſo well his meaſures, 
that he returned ſafe to Namur with a . booty, : and ſeveral 


Prince Eu- 


dene retuſes 


to give over 


the ſiege of 
Queſnoy. 


hoſtages for contributions. 


The fiege of Queſnoy being carried on \ with er vigour 
and ſucceſs, and the duke of Ormond foreſeeing the reduc- 


tion of that plac: might increaſe the hopes of the allies, and 


obſtruct the Britiſh meaſures for a general peace, ſent to ac- 
quaint prince Eugene, 


That his troops ſhould continue in 


"me 1 provided pe would give over the ſiege ot Queſ- 


ut the prince anſwered, That, intte: id of re- 
5 linquiſhing the ſiege, he would cauſe it to be proſecuted 


© with all imaginable vigour, and would let his grace be eye- 


_ © witneſs of another expedition, anmediately after the taklag 


of that town.” 


From this time all correſpondence cea ed 
between the prince and the duke; and the prince perceiving 


that frequent exprefies went between the duke and the French 


army, which might prove detrimental to the confederate 
cauſe, held private conferences with the other generals, m 
order to ſeparate their forces ſrom the Engliſh, and inſinu- 
ated, That he ſhould be glad if the Engliſh would march 


: off, they being 


now on! 2 burden to the Netherlands, 


„„ Gees i, ſince they had declared they would not fight againſt France. 

Phe auxili- 

_ ary genera)s 
refuſe again 
to march, 


Theſe pallages were not wholly unknown to the duke of 
Ormond, who, on the 28th of June, N. S. ſent his adju- 


tant with a Written order to the generals of the foreign 
troops in Britiſh pay, commanding them to hold themſelves 


and the forces under their command, | in a readineſs to march; 
but, excepting major-general Berner, who commanded four 


ſquadrons and one ee ot of the troops of Ho! Iſtein-Got- 
torp, and major- general Walet, colonel of a regiment ot. 


. 


Queſnoy 
larrendered, 


* 


dragoons of the troops of Liege, who had the queen's com- 
miſſion, all thoſe Se nerals unanimouſly a anſwered, as they. 
had done. before, That they could not tollow him, nor 


« ſcparate from prince Eugene, without ex preis orders from 


© theic reſpective Princes. Among the reſt, the hereditary 


prince of Heſte- Caſtel bid the ad) jutant tell the duke, That 


* ihe Hefiians d defired n ,othing more than t 


| to march, Provic ded 
t were to ficht the French; and that 


hat he would wait upon. 
the duke the' NEXT Gay, to give him his re 


obe 7 ing his Orders at that no Ys 


In the mean time the ſiege of Queſnoy was proſecuted 


f with ſuch lack, chat on the 1ſt of July, N. S. the confe- 


1 
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re aſons for not 
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derates ſtormed and carried the counterſcarp in foal places ; 


and on the fourth, monſteur Labadie, the governor, ſurren- - N 


dered the place, and the garriſon priſoners of war, which 
conſiſted of 2,662 private men; beſides ſeveral perſons of a 
ſuperior rank. The confederates put a good garriſon vg 
the place, under major-general Ivoy ; and all poſlible expe- 
dition was uſed to repair "the breaches, and level the works. 


The earl of Strafford, ſoon after the prorogation of the CS: 


parli ament, was again ſent over to induce the ſtates to ac- with the 
_ cept the offers the F rench were making, and to conſent to a ſtates. 
ceſlation. of arms. Accordingly, at his arrival at the July 65. 
Hague (h), he defired they would name deputies to conferN. S. 
with him about matters of the laſt importance, which he had 
to lay before them. The ſtates made a ſolemn deputation 
from their own body, to whom the carl of Strafford pro- 
poſed a ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, and the enter- 
ing into the negotiations for a peace upon the offers of 
France. After a long conference, the deputies returned to 
the aſſembly of the "Kates, and made their port, Inne 
biſhop of Briſtol being alſo come to the Hague, fe weral con- Jay! 8. 
ferences were held, in all which there were great debates 
about a ceſſation of arms, and the conditions, which France 
might be brought to grant to the ſtares, if they would treat 
of a general peace. As to the ceſſation, the Britiſh mini- The reſt 
ſters urged, that Dunkirk would be delivered up to the _ * 
__ Engliſh, as a ſecurity for the perſormance of what the 
French had promiſed ; to which it was anſwered, © That 
there ought to be a ſecurity for the ſtates, and other al- 
00 lies, as wall: as for the Engliſn; and, to that purpoſe, 
mention was made of Straſburg to the Germans; and Namur, 
Charleroy, and Ypres- to the Dutch. It was replied, that 
Jaubeuge and Conde might be put into the hands of the 


1 flates- general. But this was rejected, becauſe it was ſug- 


geſted in the other part of the debate, that the ſtates ſhould 
lurrender to the French Noway, Life, and Tournay. The 
Putch deputics being ſtartled at this propoſal, which, ther 
| laid, Was more in favour of France, N of the allics, the 
Britiſh plenjpotentiaries anſwered, They hoped France 
might be - prevailed with to be ben with Liſle and 
$ Doway, as an equivalent for Dunkirk ; and, upon that 
6. condition, to grant to | the ſtates the barrier, wht ich they de- 


| ns ; He came there in the midſt the reaſon, he ſaid, * They made 
of the rejoicings for the ſurren- aqa great noiſe for a paltry town.” 
der o \ Welnoy : ard, being told a 3 5 | 
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e manded in 1709, and the tariff of 1664, excepting only 


c © the following ſpecies of merchandize, which the Dutch 


© ſhould not be permitted to import into France: whale-oil, 


© ſoap, ſugar, and dry fiſh; as allo the duty of fifty ſols per 
© tun, which the French king would not remit.” The car] 
of Strafford likewiſe inſiſted, that the ſtates ſhould with- 
draw their forces from Spain and Portugal, and forthwith 


return a categorical anſwer to their propoſals.” During the 
debate, the ſtates ſent to the miniſters of Pruſſia and Hano- 


ver, to know what they might depend upon as to the troops 
of their maſters ; to which they returned not only a favour- 
able anſwer, but, at the deſire of the ſtates, wrote letters to 
the generals of thoſe forces, to act according as thoſe mini- 
ſters had promiſed they ſhould. On the other hand, the 
_ emperor's miniſters, ſuſpeCting what would be propoſed, ſig- 


nified to the ſtates, that, if they agreed to a ceſſation of 


arms, prince Eugene had orders immediately to march oft, 
with all the emperor's forces into the empire, and leave the 


Dutch to the mercy both of their old and new enemies. 


This, together with the remonſtrance of the penſionary, 
the regiſter Fagel, and monſieur Slingerland, inclined the 


| Rates of the province of Holland and Weſt-Friſeland, to 


come to an unanimous reſolution on the ꝙth of July, N. 8. 5 
That they were intirely diſpoſed to put an end to this 
bloody and expenſive war by a good peace: that, in order 


© to that, they were ready to liſten to ſuch propoſals, as 
France ſhould be willing to make | in writing, in anſwer to 


« the ſpec fe demands of the allies: that, if the ſame were”: 
juſt and reaſonable, in ſuch a caſe their high mightineſſcs 


would readily conſent to a general peace but t that they 
would never depart from their engagements with their al- 


lies, without whoſe conſent they could not agree to a ceſ- 


« fation of arms.” This reſolution was ſo great a mortifica- 


tion to the Britiſh miniſters, that the earl of Strafford faid, 
with ſome vehemence, That he would go to the army, 


1 7; AP execute his orders.“ He was prayed to defer his jour- 


wards the end of Te ne, N. 8. his cauſing the depth of the 
. ; | baibous 


for one day, which he refuſed, unleſs prince Eugene 


were deſired to forbear hoſtilities. After ſomes deliberation, 
he was told, an expre's ſhould be ſent to prince Eugene, to 


deſire that he would undertake nothing till forty- exght hours : 


mY after the ear] of Strafford's arrival in the army 
Sir Thomas About this time a report was ſpread | in Holland, that the 


Hanmer's 
conduct in 


Engliſh had formed a deſign to ſeize Oſtend, Which was Oc- 
cafioned by Sir Thomas Hanmer” s repairing to that town to- 


O F ENGLAND. 

harbour to be ſounded; and his viewing the fortifications 
with the burgomaſter Bawens, who was ſuppoſed to be in 
the Britiſh intereſt. Sir Thomas having ſpent ſome days at ate 
Bruges and Ghent, where his preſence was thought neceſ- 
ſary to prepare matters for future deſigns ; that gentleman, 
who from this time began to appear with the title of the 
- queen's miniſter, repaired to Bruſſels, where the earl of Straf- 
ford arrived the 11th of July, N. S. From thence the earl The ai) of 
went the next day to the duke of Ormond's army, then in- Strafford 
_ camped at Chateau Cambreſis, and found it was high time £95 do the 
to ſeparate the Britiſh forces from the Germans, between 
whom there had been frequent quarrels, in which many 
men, and even ſome officers, had been killed on both fides. 

The day before, a council of war was held at prince 
 Eugene's quarters at Haſpre, wherein it was agreed, that 

| the army ſhould make a movement to attack Landrecy; that 

the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau ſhould command the ſiege of 

that place; and, if the Engliſh retired from the army, no- 

thing ſhould be omitted to carry on the war with the utmoſt _ 

vigour, in order to take winter quarters in Picardy. The 

carl of Strafford, foreſceing what a martial anſwer he muſt _ 
expect, in caſe he ſhould propoſe a ceſſation of arms, con- 

tinued at the duke of Ormond's quarters, where he conferred 
with none of the commanders of the auxiliary troops, ex- 
' cept the general of the Hanoverians, who was inſtructed to 

declare, that his maſter, as an elector of the empire, was 
obliged to follow the reſolutions of the head and members of 
that great body. Whether the earl of Strafford expected the 

firſt viſit from prince Eugene and the ftates deputies, is 
uncertain ; but, if he did, he was diſappointed ; and, hav- 
ing notified to them his arrival in the duke of Ormond's | 

camp no ſooner than the 14th of July, the prince and the 

_ deputies contented themſelves with returning him a compli- 

ment upon tt... 3 „„ „ 995 

The news of the Britiſh auxiliaries refuſing to march with The news of 
the duke of Ormond, was variouily entertained in England, the aurilia- 


according to the different inclinations and views of the ſe- to obey the 


veral parties. Thoſe, who had either oppoſed or diſap- duke of Or- 


proved the late meaſures, could not but rejoice at it; openly m Vi. 
declaring their hopes, that the confederates would carry on coyed in 
the war without England; others ſpreading reports of the England, 


duke of Ormond's having been threatened by ſome German 


© 


generals; and others again whiſpering about their ſecret 

wiſhes, under the notion of apprehenſions of a deſign formed 
dy thoſe generals to conhing the duke for their arrears, and 
SE. . . iS ; { PEN 
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even to diſarm the Britiſh troops, leſt they ſhould join the 
| French army. Whether ſuch a thought was entertained by 


any of thoſe commanders, i 1s very difficult to determine; but 


it is certain no ſuch thing was ever propoſed to the ſtates- de- 
puties ; and it is more than probable, that, if it had, it 


would have been rejected with indignation. However, it is 


obſervable, that the friends of the new miniſtry were apt 


enough to ſuſpect ſuch a deſign, and very induſtrious in in- 


fuſing the belief of it, in order to render the allies ſtill more 


Cond. of the 


duke of Or- 


mond. 


odious to the people. 


However this be, the duke of Ormond found himſelf in 2 
very uneaſy poſture. Upon a ſuppolition, that Villars 
would fend him a ſatisfactory anſwer, and the foreign troops 
perfiſt in their refuſal to obey his orders, he defigned to 


march with all the Engliſh troops, and the artillery to Dun- | 


kirk, where he thought they would be more ſecure, and 
would have the fea open, in caſe the queen ſhould think fit 
to recall them. But on the 2740 of June he received a letter 


from Villars which imported, + That the king (of ue! 


i 5 8 „ „ * BD. .N 


might very well be atoniſhed, that, in caſe of a ceſlation, 
the generals of the auxiliary troops ſhould make any dit 
culty to ſeparate from prince Eugene; and that it was 
ſurprizing, the Dutch ſhould have more power over men, 
whom they did not pay, to make them hazard their lives, 
than the queen, who had pa.d them theie dozen years, 
ſhould have to perſuade them not to expoſe themſelves to 


0 expreſſed, the ceffition ſhould be between the armies 
« which were at preſent in the Netherlarids : that it was up- 
on this view of a general ceifation, fo imp ortant a place as 
© Dunkirk was to be delivered up : that the chief 3 
« which made England and France agrce to a ceſſation, Was, 


„that nothing might happen between the armies to interrupt 


DO 


the meaſures, which were taken for a peace. That, to 
effect this, nothing but a general ceflation would be 


i «* ſufficient; and, if the enemies of peace. had ſtill the 


< liberty, 1. means, and the power of acting left them, 


* 
„ the condition, upon which the king was to ſurrender Dun- 
.C 


kirk to the queen, would not be complied with on her part: 


that the king always thought, the queen was intire miftrets 


O 
« of .the troops, which compoſed her army; and that they 


x 


c had all orders to follow the Guke of Or mond! $ die cctions; 
5 mand 


any danger.“ The duke received alſo the copy of a let- 
ter from the marquis de Torcy to Mr. St. John, wherein 
the marquis urged, “ That in che articles agreed on it was 


5 
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well as the Engliſh. That in caſe the Engliſh alone left 
the army, prince Eugene, finding himſelf the ſole general 
at the head of great bara of men, would hazard an 

thing to come to an action, and would not at all ſcru- 
ple to ſacrifice troops, which his maſter did not pay, 


during the remainder of the campaign. Therefore ſince 
theſe propoſals for a ceſſation neither anſwer the meaſures, 


greed to the articles, which had been coricerted to be- 
tween her majeſty and the king upon that ſubject, the 


itt!!! SE 


«„ KX 


which was in her pay, and actually under the duke's com- 
mand, from that of prince Eugene: and, when e 
done The king would be ready to deliver up Dunkirk, 
as it had been agreed upon in the articles ſor the ceſlati- 


2 


on.“ This letter gave the duke good reaſon to hope, 


"I 


that the queen would approve of his de terring to ſeparate the 
troops, and to march towards Dunkirk, till he had ſufficient 


aſſurance, that the place would be delivered up to him; where- 


as now the contrary appeared ſo evidently, that he mould! have 
thought himſelf immediately at liberty to act in conjunc- 


tion with the allies, would he have taken upon himſelf to 


make a ſtep of that conſequence Without the queen! s par- 


ticular orders; but theſe he had further room to expect, 
ſince the allies were now engaged | in the ſiege of Queſnoy, 
and in no condition therefore "at preſent of attacking the 
2nemy. And the duke was the lefs un Raly unde er this delay, 
being ſenſible, that England had not been able e, on her 


part, to make good the condition of a general ceſlation, ip. 


on which the immediate delivery of Dunkirk K was promiſed, 

Villars, in his letter, had invited the duke to an interview, 
which the duke (being no way impowered to agree to it) 
declined, and excuſed himſelf in a letter to the marſhal. 


Wnile ke was diſpatching an expreſs with an account of all 


theſe proceedings, 2 mettenger brought him a letter of the 


' 14th of June from Mr ſecretary St. John, which gave the 


Juke an account, © That the courier returned from France 


the night before, and that her majeſty's demands were 
complied with to her ſatisfaction. If therefore his grace 


arte in taking poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, he might keep his 
army intire, and the n meaſures. were 10 cady in . gland for 


* 
45 » 
End 


5 


5 


5 


and therefore upon a ceſſation were to forbear action, as 


and which were to be under the prince s command only 
which the queen has hitherto taken for a peace, nor a- 


king was perſuaded, that the queen would give the duke of 
Ormond full inſtructions to ſeparate the whole intire army, 


had any diſßculties, as ſeveral were foreſeen, rich might | 
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ſending over troops ſufficient for that ſervice. That no- 
thing could be more dreadful to the Dutch than this 
town in Engliſh hands. That he was therefore to conſi- 
der the temper they were in; and, if he were likely to 
© have the leaſt diſturbance given him on this account, he 


was to keep the ſecret, fend his accounts to the queen, 


and in the mean time, the troops ſhould be ready to enter 


the place from England ; where means would be found of 


concerting things ſo, that the declaration for a juſpenſion 


of arms {ſhould Ye exactly timed with the evacuation of 


Dunkirk. If he had taken poſſeflion, well; if not, they 


could be able to do it from thence; and perhaps, in the 
preſent ferment, he had better lie ſtill, and let Dunkirk be 
poſſeſſed firſt, and the clamour happen afterwards.“ On 


the 5th of July came another letter, of June 20, from the 
; fert informing the duke, That the queen had order - 


+ ed lord Stratford to make all poſſible haſte to the army, 


with inſtructions, which were neceſſary in this critical con- 


juncture : That the foreign miniſters had been told, that 
the queen would look upon herſelf as acquitted from all ob- 
ligations of arrears or ſubſidies to that prince, whoſe 
troops ſhould refuſe to obey her general's orders with- 


out heſitation : that his grace ſhould declare as much 


to thoſe, who commanded them, and require a poſitive 
anſwer from them: that, till lord Strafford came, the beſt 
ule, his grace could make of the intermediate time, would 


be to continue vigilantly on his guard, and to ſpeak in 


the plaineſt and molt reſolute manner to them.“ In this 


letter was incloſed the copy of one from the ſecretary to the 

marquis de Torcy of the fame date, the ſubject of which 
was, hat the qucen, having received an account of 
© what had paſſed, both from the duke of Ormond and 
from France, commanded him to acquaint the marquis, 5 
how great a diſſatisfaction it was to her to fee, that 


the enemies of peace had again found out means to re- 


tard its concluſion, by expoſing the methods, by which 
it was to be gained, to new difficulties and dangers. 


c 
0 
o 
— 
But as ſhe had taken a firm and immoveable reſolution, 
| c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
C- 


not to give the leaſt way to thoſe obſtructions, and to con- 


tinue her utmoſt endeavours, in concert with the king, 


towards eſtabliſhing a general peace; ſo ſhe did not doubt, 
but the ſhould be able to defeat the laſt efforts of thole, who 


either ſought their own intereſt, or gratified their pri- 
vate reſentments, 1 in prolonging the miſeries of war. That 
he, in the queen s name, had declared to the miniſters of 
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thoſe princes, who had troops in her pay, that, in this 


juncture, ſhe would look upon the conduct of the fo- 
reign generals, as a declaration of their Maſters for or 


agzinſt her, ſince they muſt either follow the plan, which 
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ſhe had laid for obtaining a peace, or that, which the | 


Emperor and the ſtates had formed for the breaking it off. 
© That the queen could not but perſuade herſelf, that thoſe 


generals, after a little reflection, would obey the duke of 


Ormond's orders without the leaſt heſitation ; but, if they 


did not, ſhe would pay thoſe troops no longer. That thoſe 


miniſters had writ to their generals by this courier; and the 


duke of Ormond would receive orders, not only to make 
the ſame declarations, but to put them immediately in exe- 


cution, if they refuſed. That the queen thought this me- 
thod could not fail of ſucceedin 


Eugene, the duke of Ormond ſhould retire with the Engliſh 


forces, and all the foreigners, who would march with him 
(which to be ſure would be the greateſt part of them) and 
declare, that her majeſty would no longer act againſt France, 


g; but, in caſe any of the 
foreign troops perſiſted in their deſign of ſtaying with prince 


nor pay thoſe that did. That ſhe, who had hitherto ob- 


© ſerved meaſures with her allies, being forced by them to ſuch 


an extremity as this, thought herſelf juſtified before God 


and man, and at liberty to carry on the negotiation at U- 
© trecht, or elſewhere, without regarding, whether they con- 


curred with her or no. 80 that, if the king would ſurrender _ 


the town and forts of Dunkir k into the queen's hands, tho 


all the foreign troops, or ſome of them, ſhould refuſe to 
* obey the duke of Ormond, ſhe would no longer make any 


lcruple of concluding her particular peace, and would ſet a 


time for the others to come in upon thoſe conditions, which 
ſhould be agreed upon between her and France. That the 
peace was now in the king's breaſt. If all the army of the 


duke of Ormond ſhould agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms, the 


firſt project, which was concerted between them, had its 
effect: if they did not, the e would withdraw the Eng- | 


liſn from the allies, ald the fortign troops would be left to 


take ſervice with the Dutch, % lic were ſo far from being 


54 to furniſh this new exi-ence, that t! 12y vert not in a 


ndition to fp port the charges they were already at. In 


Marr, that England would retire from the the atre of war, 


48 


to make head againſt France, the peace might be concluded 


between thoſe SOR kingdoms in a fe e Theſe we re 


© the propotats her majel ty made 3 and ſhe berieved the king 


| would | 


and, ſince there would be but a few powers left in capacity | 
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would find his account in them, as well upon the latter 
as the former plan; and that, beſides, he would think it fo; 
both their intereſts, to make immediately a general ceſſation, 
as well by ſea as by land, between the two crowns. That 
every moment of time was precious in ſuch a juncture; and 
that therefore the marquis is defired to diſpatch a courier to 
the duke at the ſame time he ſent to England. If the duke 


Who commanded in Dunkirk, tor the ſurrender of it, he 
would immediately execute what the ſecretary had propoſed 
and in that caſe her majeſty would ſend ſome regiments from 
England fo take poſſoſſion of that place, which would be : 
way leſs liable to accidents, than making a detachment from 
© the duke's army, as was at firſt deſigned. The letter con- 
cludes, that the queen had reſolved ta fend the carl of Straf- 
ford directly to the army.“ In the poltſcript of the ſecretary's 


6 
(4 
(0 
[4 
oY 
oy 
C 
© had notice, that the king had given orders to the officer, | 
* 
4 
0 
of 
[4 
C 
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letter, wherein this to the marquis de Lorcy was incloſed, 
he writes thus: „I need not caution your grace, that the in- 
_ © cloſed for monſieur de Torcy is fit to fall under the eye of 
© no perſon whatſoever but your grace.“ And he orders the 


duke to give Villars an account of the endeavours, which 


the queen had uſed to ſubdue the obſtinacy of thoſe, who 


efuſed to obey, and of his expectations to hear from him 


in an expreſs {ent to France; and a ſecond time, according 
to what was ſaid to the marquis de Torcy, the duke is 0 
dered, © That, if he received an account from the court of 


France, that her majcſty's laſt propofals are agreed to, an 


< orders diſpatched for the ſurrender of D unkirk: without 


any more ado to declare the ſuſpenſion of arms between 1 
Great-Britain and France, and to keep the whole body, 
which ſhall obey his orders, intire, and to withdraw ir the 
beſt manner his circumſtances will allow.” 

This offer was no ſooner received in France, but 10860 
the loſs of one moment's time it was accepted and conſented 


o 48 L orcy Ke hs inted Mr. St. John in a letter of the 5th | 
of July, N. 8. wherein he mentioned very particularly "all . 
the reaſons and engag 


gagements, which had been ſo plainly and 


explicitly propoſed x ; and upon condition, that the queen im- 
mediately made a 8 peace, kept no meaſures with her 


allies, but only left them a time to ſubmit to the conditi- 
ons, which ſhould be agreed upon for them between France 


and En: land, the King of France had determined to ſend - 


his orders to permit the Engliſh troops to enter into Dunkirk. 
| And at che ſame time 4 courier Was ol ae to V illars 


to 


PPTP 339 
to carry him theſe orders. And as a general ceſſation from Anne. 
all hoſtilities both by land and ſea between the two nations 1712. 


had been propoſed by England, till their treaties could be 


finiſhed, the king of France with the ſame readineſs oon- 
ſented to that. * £5 et Dig 5 4: 
 Hereupon Sir John Leake ſet out for Deal, to take upon 
him the command of the fleet in the Downs; and Wi 1 I 
vide tranſports for the troops, that were appointed to take 


paioſlſeſſion of Dunkirk, under the command of brigadier Hill, 


brother to the lady Maſham; namely, a battalion of Scots 
guards, about a thouſand men detached from ſeveral regi- 
ments of marines, and the regiments of Hill, Defaulny, and 
Kane. At the ſame time Sir James Abercrombie, a crea- 
ture of duke Hamilton, and colonel King, were ſent to 
1 Dunkirk, to regulate miatters with count d'Aumont, the 
French governor, who on the 7th of July, N. S. cauſed a 
toyal order to be publiſhed there, by which the French 
troops in that town, and in the citadel, Risbank, and other 
forts, were enjoined to be in a readineſs to march out on the 
appearance of the Engliſh. The day the earl of Strafford 
arrived in the duke of Ormond's camp, the duke received 
advice from Dunkirk, that Sir James Abercrombie and co- 
| lonel King were come thither from England, whereupon he 
immediately ſent colonel Lloyd, who returned the 15th of 
July, N. S. in the 2 with an account, that count 
d' Aumont had received the French king's orders to reſign the 
town and forts as ſoon as the Engliſh came to demand po- 
ſeſſion. Brigadier Hill having imbarked, Sir John Leake, July 6. 
with the ſquadron under his command, failed early the next 9: %* 
morning, and at two in the afternoon came to anchor off 
Dunkirk. The next day the troops were landed, and te 
keys of the town were delivered to brigadier Hill, who took Dunkirk fee | 
pPoſſeſſion, and the French garriſon marched to Winoxberg. 0” 0. 
Ilmmedlately upon this the queen's colours were hoiſted in 
three ſeveral places of the town; 1 not only the civil _ 
government was continued in the hands of the French, and 
ſeveral of their ſhips and gallies permitted to ſtay in the har- 
bour, with two or three battalions of marines in the town, 
on pretence of guarding the ſtores; but the privateers of that 
place were indulged the liberty of going in and out, provided 
they brought no Engliſh prizes into the port. 


On the 14th of July, N. S. prince Eugene ſent the duke Con 1 1 5 
of Ormond word, that he intended to march on the 16th. D. of Or- 


The next morning the duke ſent to let the prince know, he 28 * 
was ſurprized at his meſſage, there having not been the leaſt pe Pony 


3 


com. of ſect, 


550 
Anne. 
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-previous concert with him, nor any mention made, which 
way, or on what deſign he was to march; and therefore he 
e not reſolve to march with him; mucke leſs could the 


prince expect any aſſiſtance from the queen's army, in any 
deſign thus undertaken. That he thought fit to acquaint 


nhmaim of this beforehand, that he might take his meaſures ac- 
1 cordingly, and not attribute to him any misfortune which 


days, © 
it be very 
veſt and boldeſt of our enemies, 


might happen. 


The duke likewiſe let him know, that, 


when he marched, he himſelf ſhould be obliged' to'take the 
beſt care he could ſor the ſecurity of the queen's troops, and, 


in order to that, to change his camp. 


T be ſame day, mar- 


hal Villars giving the duke of Ormond an account, that he 


had ſent by colonel Lloyd orders for the delivery of Dunkirk, 
permit me, Sit, to have the honour to tell you, tho N 
advantagious not to be obliged to engage the bra- 
yet it is very important to 


know thoſe, that remain ſo; and I take the liberty to deſire : 


you would do me the honour to ſend me word what troops and 


what generals w:ll obey your orders; becauſe, the firſt at- 


tempt the enemy makes, I will not loſe one moment to meet 


them. The king g gives me a liberty to fight, which nothing 


but the negotiations have hitherto prevented, and which the 


army under my command has a great deſire to make uſe of. 
I chink the work is finiſhed, if the army, which is under 


your orders, obeys them. 


Thie then, Sir, is no indiſcreet 


55 curioſity, that I preſume to deſire you to give me ſome lights 


5 ſight 15 deſire; but it is impoſſible for me. 


| | ing, « 


let you know, I am well affured, Thall be capable of telling 2 


upon the doubts e Jam in. i 
geed to vo Sir, if, by the return of this trumpet, you will 


ſhall be very much obli- 


honour me with one word of anſwer upon the lights, which _ 


L have deſired of you. You will give me leave to join to _ 


av. * 


this packet, a letter for my lord Strafford. On the 15th of . 


July, the duke, in anſwer to this letter, wrote: I ſhould 
be glad I were at preſent in a capacity to give you all the in- 


was unwilling to delay ſending back the trumpet, to 


you to-morrow particularly what troops will remain under 


my command. As to the ſuſpenſion of arms, 'you already 
know, Sir, that according to my orders I cannot declare it 


in form, till I am aſſured the governor of Dunkirk ſhall have 


executed all the king's orders for the evacuation of the placc. 


In the mean time, you will agree with me, Sir, that the 


| 7435 ſuſpenſion has already i its effects on my fide, ſince I have juſt 


now. informed prince Eugene: and the Saen deputies, that, 


in 


Notwithſtand⸗ 


FC 
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in caſe they ſhould undertake any new operation, I could Anne. 


ay; them any aſſiſtance from the queen's amy. 
On the 16th of July, N. S. prince Eugene broke up from — 
his camp at Haſpre, and marched off with the troops under Prince Eu- 
his command; being followed by all the Danes, Pruſſians 
| Saxons, Hanoverians, and other auxiliaries in Britiſh pay, the Britith | 
except four ſquadrons of Vander Nath, and a battalion of auxiliaries, | 
Berner, of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and baron Wa- 
_ lef's regiment of dragoons (i). He incamned at Atre near 
Landrecy; which place the prince of Anhault-Deſſau inveſ- 
ted the next day, with thirty-four battalions, and as many 


ſquadrons; whereupon the duke of Ormond decamped the 


ſame morning from Chateau-Cambreſis, and came to Aveſne 
le Secq. The day before, he wrote to the marſhal Villars: 


© Your trumpet juſt now put into my hands the honour of | 
your letter of the 15th, and I am now. to acquit myſelf of 


: the promiſe I made you yeſterday. Prince Eugene is marched 


this morning, and all the foreign troops have quitted us, 
except one battalion and four ſquadrons of Holſtein, and two 


ſquadrons of Walef. Things having paſſed, as I have the 
| honour to tell you, I thought myſelf obliged to acquaint you 
of it as ſoon as poſſible; and, as I obſerved to you yeſterday, 
the ſuſpenſion. of arms has already its effect on my part, by 
the ſeparation I have made of the queen's troops, and all her 
artillery, from thoſe of prince Eugene, and by my declaring 
to him, I could give him no affiſtance; and that the pay- 


ment of the foreign troops is ſtopped ; and that by conſe- 


this proceeding, that if his ſa- 
mily expected the crown cf 
England, it was not upon her 
favour that they depended, 


li) Voltaire obſerves, upon 

the Hanoverians following prince 
Eugene, that the elector of Ho- 
nover, who was to ſucceed 


- quence there is fallen upon the emperor and Holland, a bur- 
then they will not be long able to ſupport. I truſt, Sir, to 

your good faith, and ſhall, to-morrow, make a movement 
to put myſelf in another ſituation; and, I hope, I ſhall have 


__ news from Dunkirk, that will authorize me to declare the 
_ ſuſpenſion of arms.“ On the ſame day, Villars acquainted _ 
the duke, that the governor of Dunkirk was making the ne- 
ceſſary preparations to evacuate that place; and told him, 
for my part, Sir, as I already reckon you for our ally, I _ 
am not at all in haſte to have you further off. Lou are at 
your own liberty to come near us, and incamp on the king's 
territories, wherever you ſhall think proper.“ 


Upon this the qui 


queen Anne, ſhewed plainly by Louis XIV. p. 223. . | 


ITE 


— 


gene mar- 
ches with. 
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Anne. duke, the next day, ordered a ceſſation of arms for two 
1712. months to be proclaimed by found of trumpet.  J 
—— — Had the firſt deſign taken effect, which was depended 
upon by France, and fo far preſumed by England, as to be 
undertaken for, that all the foreigners in the queen's pay, 

that compoſed the duke of Ormond's army, ſhould ſeperate 
and withdraw from the reſt of the allies, it is notorious, that 
from that inſtant prince Engene's whole army, unleſs they 
ſubmitted to the ſame meaſures, had been left at the mercy | 

of the French army to be cut in pieces, or made priſoners at 

the will of marſhal. Villars, which had left the queen's | 

troops in no better a condition than to have the privilege of 
being Taft deflroyed. Vet all the allies, whoſe'bonour and 
_ conſcience would not permit them to abandon their. confe- 
derates, and leave them as a facrifice to France, were pu- 
niſhed by England with the loſs, of their pay and ſubſidies, 
which was all that was in the power of the miniſtry to do, 

to ſhew their reſentment at this great diſappointment of the 
BF 

This march of prince Eugene, the Ear] of Strafford, in a 
letter to Mr. yy Hh thought might be turned upon them; 
and he prevailed with the duke of Ormond, in a meſſage to 
prince Eugene, to fay, © that his marching without us, and 
all the queen's auxiliaries marching from us, expoſed us ſo, 
that we have been obliged to, ſend to the French to declare 
Vith us a ceſſation of arms: nothing leſs could put the queen's 
troops in ſafety. For though (ſays the earl) matters fell 
out ſo pat, that without this we muſt have declared for the 
ceſſation, yet why ſhould we not turn all this matter upon 


| Remarks on Upon a thorough conſideration of this fatal ceſſation, it is 
the ceſlation Very evident, that it was of infinite advantage, and abſoJute] 


bf arms. neceſſary to the affairs of France; and therefore inſiſted upon 
Rep. of the | 8 


c. cr l. by dent. And it ie as certain, that the Engliſh miniftry gave 


een they were not the firſt adviſers of it; for 
which no other account need be required, but that, as all 
their meaſures tended to advance the intereſt of the queen's 
enemies, they could not fail to be zealous in a point, Which 
contributed more to thoſe views than any one occurrence du- 
ring the whole negotiation; but, as they all along wanted 


appearances, and con ſulted them more than any real advan- 


tages to the kingdom, they thought it neceſſary to annex 
ſome conditions to this important article, that might paſs 

upon the deluded people, as a juſtification of this unprece- 
dented treachery. The demolition of Dunkirk was always 


* 
2 
8 
S: 


of the people more, than to be told, that this important place 


articles were made the effentia 
tion of arms: For the renunciation, France eaſily conſented 
to it, having declared it to be nul] and void by the fundamen- 
France. For the other article, it is evident how _ 
unwillingly France was brought to ſurrender Dunkirk ; but 
this the miniſtry were reſolved to purchaſe at any rate, as 
What would eaſily amuſe and ſenſibly affect the nation; and 
therefore, to obtain this, they engaged not only to grant a 


tal laws of 
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fo popular a point, that nothing could ſtrike the imaginations 


was delivered into the queen's poſſeſſion. This ſtep, they 


thought, well improved, would recommend the peace itſelf, 


at leaſt juſtify the ceſſation. And as the nation had nothing 


199 more at heart than the difpoſition of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
5 after the renunciation had been induſtriouſſy cried up, and the 
queen had declared from the throne, that France and Spain 


were thereby 3 divided than ever, theſe two 


conditions of granting a ceſſa- 


* 


ceſſation of arms, but to conclude a ſeparate peace. Ihe 
proſpect of concluding a ſeparate peace, and the obtaining 
immediately a ceſſation of arms, which anſwered all the pur- 
. poſes of France almoſt as well as a ſeparate peace, by leaving 
the whole confederacy in their power, and, at their mercy, 


were ſo great temptations to France, that the ſurrender of 


Dunkirk was agreed to. But, when it is conſidered what 
England gained by granting this fatal ceſſation, it will be 
found, that the demolition of Dunkirk has by no means an- 

ſwered the purpoſes pretended by it; and, for the renuncia- 


tion, the Engliſh miniſtry were told by France, that they 2 


* py 


In 


let into the ſecrets of all their 


ſhould deceive themſelves, who received it as a ſufficient. 
expedient to prevent the union of the two monarchies (C). 


(k) Burnet obſerves on this dence were all known to the 
_ occaſion ; The withdrawing the French: And, if the auxiliary 
Engliſh forces in this manner, German troops had not been 
from the confederate army, was prepared to diſobey his orders, 
cenſured, not only as a manifeſt it was believed he, in conjunc- 

breach of faith and of treaties, tion with the French army, 
but as treacherous in the higheſt would have forced the States to 
and baſeſt degree. The duke come into the new meaſures,” 
of Qrmond had given the States But that was happily prevented; 
ſuch aſſurances, of his going yet all this conduct of our gene- 
along with them through the ral was applauded at home as 
whole campaign, that he was great, juſt, and wiſe; and our 
eople were led to think it a 


counſels, which by that confi- kind of tr jumph, upon Dun 


een; 


" kirk's. 
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In che evening of the fame day, the duke of . had 


The Britiſh agreement. 
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1712. declares the ſuſpenſion of arms, Villars ſent him word, he 
had likewiſe that day declared the ſame, purſuant to their 
On the 18th of July, N. S. the Britiſh forces 
troops not marched from Aveſne le Secq to Flines, being joined in the 
way by two battalions and two ſquadrons of 


reat-Britain, 
Bouchain which made part of the ſeparate body poſted at Denain under 
2 Doway. the command of the earl of Albemarle. Before the ſeparation 
_ 3 - hap of the confederate forces, the deputies of the States ſaid 
mond. openly, That they hoped the duke of Ormond did not in- 


tend to march through any of their towns.“ But, notwith- 
ſtanding this declaration, che earl of Strafford and ſome Eng- 
| liſh officers having that day offered to paſs through Bouchain, 
they were refuſed entrance at the gates, and told by the 
guards, That pofuive orders was given to let no Engliſh- 
man into the town.” The officers, not being ſatisfied, ſent 
to the commandant himſelf, who returned the ſame anſwer. 
When the Britiſh army came near Doway, they met with 
the like treatment from the commandant of that place, which 
Was the more ſurprizing, becauſe the Britiſh forces had their 
| hoſpital and great quantities of ſtores in that town. The 


duke of Ormond, the better to provide for the ſecurity. and 5 


ſubſiſtence of the troops, that were with him, as well as for 
thoſe in the town and citadel of Ghent, where part of his ar- 
tillery and * munition was kept, made the diſpoſition for 
marc Ping ve towards that place. Prince Eugene and the depu- 
ties of the States were ſo alarmed at the duke's intention of 
going towards Ghent, that on the ſame day they ſent count 
Naſſau Woudenbourg to the duke with a memorial, but not 
ſigned, © to repreſent to him, that, after the excuſes made 
by the lord Albemarle the day before at Bouchain, they were 
extremely diſſatisfied to hear by public report, that the com- 
mandant of Doway had likewiſe refuſed to admit ſome of the ; 
Engliſh officers, and to let out the undertakers for the queen's 
magazines. That they were very much mortified at the ex- 


traordinary conduct of thoſe two commandants, and aſſured 


his grace, my {ing ey no orders for ſo doing, dir rectly | 


* ben vale put into our barks 3: 


after 


510. 8 


Nor u. uns this only the 20 of the 
not confidering,'- that we had c 


mofe truly put ourſelves into the 
hands of the French, by this 
open breach of faith ; 
Which, the confederates could 
0 langer truſt or depend | on us. 


court and miniſtry, but it be- 


came the act of the nation, 


Which by a general voice did 


not only approve of it, but ap- 


plaud it. 


Barneys Vol.” II. 
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or indirectly; and that they not only diſavowed their pro- 
ceedings, but would give them ſuch a reprimand, as they 


deſerved.” But this memorial made no impreſſion on the 


duke, who was periuaded, that the commandants had expreſs. _ 
orders for what they had done; and that thoſe orders were 
general, ſince, after the preſenting of the memorial, theſame 
difficulties happened at Tournay, Oudenarde, and Liſle, as 
had at Bouchain and Doway. 5 $ 
| ſeems to have been, that the Britiſh officers ſhould be permit- 
ted to paſs through the frontier towns, but that the troops 


ut the deſign of thoſe orders 


ſhould not be ſuffered to poſſeſs themſelves of them. The 


ſeen in England, might arite : That his grace ſhould with- 


draw the queen's forces and ſtores, that were in Ghent; and 
concert every thing with Villars, and promiſe him full fatis- 
faction for whatever the queen's forces ſhould take of the ſub- 
_ jects of France,” The report was then current *, that, be- 
fore the duke of Ormond declared the ceſſation of arms, the 
carl of Strafford went incognito to the French camp, to con- 


cert meaſutes with marſhal V illars; and that, amongſt other 


things, it was agreed, that the Britiſh troops ſhould make 
themſelves maſters of Ghent and Bruges, whereby they 
ſhould have the command of the navigation of the Lys and 
Scheld, and be able to put an effectual ftop to any further 
progreſs of the confederate army under prince Eugene, in 
caſe the French generals found it impracticable to relieve 
Landrecy. That this was the deſign of the duke of Ormond 
in bending his march towards Ghent, is highly probable z 
but, whether or no the ſame was concerted by the earl of 


Strafford and marſhal Villars, it is certain, that the earl ſug- 


geſted that counſel to the duke of Ormond ; nor is it leſs cer- 
tain, that the States- general were extremely alarmed at it. 
On the 21ſt of July, N. S. the carl of Strafford, accom- 
panied by general Cadogan, having paſſed through Journay 
and Liſle (at both which places he was received with great 
_ demonſtrations of reſpect) joined the Britiſh forces at their 
camp at Fleurival. The next day in the afternoon, the Bri- 
tiſh troops moved to Petteghem near Oudenard, and deſired 
. Paſſage through that town; but the commandant, having no 
orders about it, thought fit to keep the gates ſhut, which oc- 


caſioned bitter reflections againſt the Dutch; but their pre- 


. N a 4 Ks 3 caution 


next day, the duke purſued his march to Fleurival near Tour- 
nay; and on the 20th received a letter from Mr. St. John, 
now created viſcount Bolingbroke, acquainting him, That, 
for many reaſons, the queen thought it moſt adviſeable, that 
he ſhould march to Dunkirk, unleſs ſome objection, unfore- 


* See the 
Flying-Poſt 
of July 15, 
1712. 


9 — my ng e 


1.8 | 6. eaution proceaded from an apprehenſion, that, if the Engliſh 
=_ +4 were poſſeſſed pf any of their ſtrong towns, they ſhould: be 
— coqnpelled to ſubmit to the ſcheme. of peace concerted between 


Seat. Bntain and France. On the 23d in the evening, the 
Aue of Ormond's army purſued their march to Ghent, of 
Phich he took poſſeſſion, as he did alſo, of Bruges. This 
Je- ot;ne, he detached ſix battalions. to reinforce the garriſon of 
Diunkirk, and ſent thither a train of artillery, with ſome am- 
munition; the French having drawn off moſt of their cannon 
from the ramparts of that place; which, together with the 
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time precarious (l). 


(h That the taking poſſeſ- ſelves with the Hauteur they 
ſion of Ghent and Bruges was 
not only the deſire of Torcy, 
but was alſo ſupported by the 
advice of the earl of Strafford, 
appears by the earl's letter of 
July 17, to Mr. St. John, 
Where he ſays: + am for ha- 
ving the duke of Ormond ſend 
ſome party on purpoſe to march 
through ſome ot their towns, to 
ſee whether or no they would 
_ refuſe them paſſage. If they 
did, that might authorize us the 
more to do a thing very agreea- 
ble to the queen's troops, and 
what 1 believe you -would ap- ö 
prove of. And, that there 
might be no doubt of his mean- 
ing in what he had adviſed, in 
another letter of che 2 iſt of July, 
he tells Mr. St. John, The 
meaſure, I mentioned would not 
de diſagreeable to you. Was, 
= that of . marching to Ghent, 
which we. have now ſo well 
executed, that We are within 
two days march of it, and the 
e Engliſh, are intire maſters of the 
c.itadel, as likewiſe of all the 
gates of the town... This is a2 
E Coup de Parti for the; States, 
who did not expect it, Elſe they 
c—œuould not have behaved them-⸗ 


7 
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force they had ſtill in it, rendered our poſſeſſion for ſome 


1 


lately did. The ching was ſo 
well and ſecretly managed, that 


all preparations were made to 
march about to Warneton, be- 


tween Liſle and Ypres, to have 
lived upon the French country; 


and, till we marched a day's 


march on this fide the Scarpe, 


the Dutch and their friends did 


not perceive our deſign, which, 


as ſoon as they did, their ſur- 
prize and uneaſineſs were e- 
1 . 5 Rep. of the 25 
1 ; 27 :- ew 


om. of Secr. 


+: How aprecable't&'the queen 
and her minifters the duke of 


Ormond's condu& was, is plain 


from Mr. St. John's letter to him, 
acquainting him: That, though 
the orders, he tranſmitted to his 


grace in his laſt, did appear to 


her majeſty, at that time, to be 


the molt proper, the methods he 


had purſued were fo rightly. 
_ judged, and ſo well adapted to 


the preſent conjuncture of af- 


fairs, that they anſwered, in 


every point, Wat ſhe would 


have wiſhed. That ſhe was un- 
willing to reſtrain his grace, by 
particular and poſitive inſtruc- 
tions, who made uſe of the dif. 


cretionary power given him, ſo 
LIES "mach 


to ſee ſo much 


ceived orders to raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy at any rate 855 


good of her ſubjects. That the | 


news of Dunkirk's being in our 


hands, could not have been fol- 
lowed by any more agreeable, 
than that of his grace's having 


directed his march towards 


Ghent: For as, by the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the former place, we 


ſhould treat with the French un- 
der great advantage; ſo, by the 
ſteps which he had taken for ſe- 


curing the latter, the Dutch and 
lmperialiſts would be brought to 
a more decent way of behaviour 


to the queen, than they had 
hitherto been in. That her ma- 


jeſty recommended to his grace 
the ſecuring to himſelf the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Ghent, as long as 
might be thought neceſſary; as 
alſo the reinforcing the garriſon 
of Dunkirk, and the furniſhing. 

that place with what ſtores. he 
might ſpare, and the garriſon 


The lord-treaſurer alſo com- 


FE want. | Cond. of the D, of Or- 


plimented the duke of Ormond- 


in a very uncommon {train ; 
i e . 


M Lein, 


to expreſs the great pleaſure 1 


| took in your grace's ſucceſſes. 
It was a very great ſatisfaction 
one for the pub- 


France and Holland: And 1 
muſt own, I take a double plea- 
ſure in it, becauſe it is done by 
the duke of Ormond, to whoſe. 
perſon I have ſo intire a friend- 


ſhip, and in whoſe ſucceſs I 
take ſo particular an intereſt. 
Monfieur Torcy wrote a very 
juſt compliment on the affair of 
Denain, That the allies might 
now ſee, what they had loſt by 
her majeſty's withdrawing her 
forces, and what value they 
ought to put upon a nation, 
which every where led victory 
with it.“ Iam, with the utmoſt 
reſpe& and attachment, c.“ 


£.'-OxFo0RD; 


(m) During the ſiege of Lau- 
drecy, Voltaire favs, it was de- 
bated at Verſailles, whether the 
king ſhould retire to Chambort. 
He told marſhal d'Harcourt, 
that in caſe of a new difaſter, 
he would affemble all the no- 
bles of his kingdom, conduct 
them to the enemy, in ſpite of 
his age of 74 years, and die at 


567 


Anne. 


ſign to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf 


their bend. Volt, Lewis NIV, 


R224 


munition, 
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Anne. munition, and proviſions, muſt neceſſarily paſs ; right! | judg- 
1712. ing, that, if he could poſſeſs himſelf of theſe ſtores, the allies 


2 4 * 
* 


— would not be in a condition to carry on their ſiege. To exe- 

cute this deſign, he paſſed the Scheld, and, incamping on the 
Selle towards Chateau-Cambreſis, ordered one thouſand five 
hundred men to widen and level the roads towards the Sam- 


bre, and to lay bridges over that river. Upon theſe motions, 
prince Eugene cauſed a great intrenchment to be made before 
his left, and poſted behind it general Fagel with forty batta- 


lions, and cauſed his right to move up nearer about three 


leagues, that he might be in a condition to maintain the fiege 


with all his forces. Mean while Villars cauſed the count de 
Broglio to advance along the Selle with forty ſquadrons, cau- 
ſing all the paſſages of that river to be guarded, to the end 


that none of the parties of the allies might paſs over it, to ob- 


ſerve the motions of the French army. At the fame time he 
ordered the marquis de Vieuxpont to march with thirty bat- 
talions of the left, ſome artillery and pontons, and lay 
bridges at Neufville over the Scheld, between Bouchain and 
Denain. He cauſed him to be followed by count Albergotti 
with twenty other battalions, and by all the army, in four 

columns, and a fifth of artillery, having ſome days before 


ſent the heavy baggage to St. Quintin. Notwithſtanding the 


marquis de Vieuxpont made all poſſible expedition, he could 


not reach Neufville till the 24th of July, at eight in the 


morning, where he immediately cauſed bridges to be laid 
cover the Scheld. Broglio arrived about nine with his forty 


ſquadrons ; as did likewiſe Villars, who ordered him to pals 


cover before the infantry, which he did with great difficulty, 
by reaſon of a moraſs, which was beyond the bridge, which 
the horſe and dragoons were forced to march through four 


1 


The preca tions, which Villars had uſed, to conceal his 


true deſign, and his march from the confederates, ſucceeded 
fo well, that prince Eugene had no intelligence of either till 
the 24th, at ſeven in the morning; when being informed, 
that the enemy laid bridges over the Scheld, he haſtened to 


the camp at Denain, after having given orders to the troops, 


which he had drawn to ſome diſtance from it, to follow him. 
The prince viewed the camp and intrenchments at Denain; 
gave the carl of Albemarle ſuch directions, as he thought ne- 
cFeſſary for the defence of that important poſt ; reinforced ths _ 
dleven battalions, that were there, with ſix more from the 

army; and judging, that fourteen ſquadroas, which were 


„ lo 
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c cond line, and the cavalry behind to ſupport them 
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alſo in the intrenchments, would be uſeleſs, he canſed them 


to retire with the baggage. After which he went away him 


| ſelf, to haſten the march of his troops, in order to attempt 


the ſuccour of the earl of Albemarle, or at leaſt to ſave part 


of the infantry. The prince was ſcarce got out of the lines, 
vrhen Broglio attacked thoſe between Neufville and Denain ; 

and, finding them weakly guarded, he forced them almoſt 

without any reſiſtance ; four battalions of the Palatines, and 
other German auxiliaries, who were poſted there, throwing 


down their arms upon the firſt diſcharge, He found within 
theſe lines five hundred waggons loaden with bread for the 


confederate army, guarded by five hundred horſe, and the 
ſame number of foot, who were ſurrounded, and moſt of 


56) 
Anne. 
1712. 


The action 
at Denain. 


them were either killed or taken. Upon the firſt appearance 


of the enemy on that ſide, the earl of Albemarle advanced 


Vith part of his forces to defend the convoy, and ſuſtain the 
| four battalions; but finding, they had cowardly left that poſt, 
amd a great body of the French infantry were advancing, he 


returned into his camp, the approach of which was defended 


by twelve pieces of cannon. "The French infantry having paſ- 
{cd the Scheld, and the lines, which Broglio had gained, 


Villars made the diſpoſitions for the attack with thirty-fix bat- 


talions, in three columns, diſtant two hundred paces from 


each other, with a reſerve of ſix battalions ie A. 


illars 
put himſelf at the right of the infantry, as did the marſhal 


de Monteſquiou and Albergotti at the left, The ſignal being 


given, the whoſe line advanced, and marched ſeven or eight 


| hundred. paces, towards the intrenchment, without firing 
once. When they were come within half a muſket-ſhot, the _ 
troops of the allies, who lined the rampart, made a diſcharge _ 
of their cannon loaded with cartridge ſhot, and three dif- 
charges of their muſkets, without dilordering any one batta- 


lion. The enemy coming up within fifty paces of the in- 


kienchment, the piquets and grenadiers leaped into the ditch, 


followed by the battalions, and, after a long reſiſtance, they 


entered the camp, cutting down all, who made head againſt EE 
them. The reſt retired into the village and the abbey, where 


they were forced and purſued ſo cloſe, that intire battalions 


threw themſelves into the Scheid ; ſo that of thoſe ſeventeen _ 


battalions hardly three thouſand men eſcaped, all the reſt be- 


ning killed, taken, or drowned. The action was ſcarce over, 


when Albergotti and the marquiſs de Nangis marched and 
poilctied themlelyes of the e and bridge, which the con- 


lederates | 


RE HISTORY: 
Ahne. federates had built at the village of Provi, by reaſon of a mo- 
712. rats lying over-againft Denain, in order to cut off the retreat 


—— of the runaways, and hinder their being ſuecoured by prince 


WE avory, to ſupport the troops employed in the ſiege 


Eugene's army, which was ſeen advancing in columns on the 
other ſide of the Scheld. Upon his arrival, the prince cauſed 
that redoubt to be attacked; but, it being defended, by the 
regiment of Navarre, ſuſtained by part of the French army 
poſted on the bank of the Scheld with artillery, he was obli- 

7 gon to draw off, and encamp the next day near — and 


drecy. The Joſs of the French (if we may credit their wn 
accounts) did not amount to above four hundred men killed 
and wounded; among whom were no perſons of diſtinction, 
| beſides the marquiſs de Tourville, ſon of the late marſhal of 
that name, killed; the marquiſs de Meuſe-Choiſeul dan- 
regiment of Champagne, and monſieur de Gauflac, wounded. 
As to the confederates, it was reckoned, they had about one 
thouſand killed, two thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, 
and near one thouſand five hundred drowned; among which 


555 major- generals; the colonels count de la Lippe, 1 | 


Lan- 


Spaen, Kavanoch, and Greck; and lieutenant- colonels L 8 8 


lurge quantity of ammunition and proviſions, a great num- 
ber of bor ſes, and a conſiderable booty, which was given to 


Ass it is uſual for the multitude to judge of events, eſpe- 


__ cially: thoſe of war, by the ſueceſs, and to cenſure the unfor- 
tunsate; prinee Eugene was blamed, both for ſeeming to de- 
ſpiſe the enemy, and leaving the earl of Albemarle expoſed at 
2 great diſtanee from the main army; and for ſending him no 
greater reinforeement than ſux battalions. As to the firſt, it 


is certain, che prince was not inſenſible of the danger, which 


ENG AND; 5 371 
the earl was in; and therefore he had propoſed the removing Anne. 
the ſtores of artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, from 1712. 

Marchiennes to Bouchain ; but it ſeems, the States deputies. 
chrough parſimony, were againſt that council. As to the 
ſecond point, the prince, with ſeveral other experienced 
generals, Havi viewed the intrenchments at Denain, 3 
could not but think ſeventeen battalions ſufficient to defend 
that poſt; till he came up to their aſſiſtance with the whole 
army; which they would infallibly have done, had the 
battalions, attacked by count Broglio, performed their duty. 
And, if it had not been for the breaking of the bridge by 
the weight which was on it, ſo that the reinforcement ſent 
by the prince could not join the troops under the earl of Albe- 
marle, Villars's attempt might have turned fatally on him- 


_ elf, and to che ruin of his whole army. However, the Kane's meq 
_ prince's march to Landrecy is thought by ſome to have been moirs. 
the greateſt” — he ever made, conſidering, that, at 
tis junRare, the French had delivered Dunkirk into the 
hands of the Engliſh; that Villars was greatly reinforced 
from the Rhine, and alÞ the garriſons about him; and the 
duke of Ormond had received his orders for marching off 
with his troops: It is obſervable likewiſe, that the duke 
of Ormond, the very evening of the day on which he de- 
dclared the ceſſation of arms, ſent to Denain for the pon- 
tons which he had lent the earl of Albemarle; nor could all, 
that either the earl, prince Eugene, or the States deputies 
ſay, prevail with him to leave them but for eight days; and 
the next day it was reported, that two French engineers in 
_ difpviſe, went with thoſe who took up the pontons, ang 
made ſuch obſervations on the earl of Albemarle's works, 
as ſerved their purpoſe. However, it does not appear, that 
the duke writes thing of it; but his conduct in this af 
fair was very much cenſured, and gave his enemies an 
handle to ſay, that matters had been concerted between him 
and thoſe ſent by Villars. And it is certain, that the want 
of the pontons was the loſs of Denain; for prince Eugene, 
having ſore notice of the marſhal's deſign, marched the 
evening before the action, with the greateſt part of the army Re 
from Landrecy, and was up time enbugh to have ſuccoured 55 
the earl of Albemarle; but, by the time he got to tze 
Scheld, the bridge was broke by the crowd of baggage they 
had been ſending over; ſo that he was not able to give the _ 
earl the leaſt aſſiſtance, but looked on, and ſaw his fate (n). 


e 1 6 20, JVC Se- 
(n) Voltaire obſerves, that this action was the preſervation . 
nm Ee ae ne” IN 
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Anne. Severe reflects were likewiſe made upon the earl of A! + 
1712. e but, the States having appointed ſome deputies . 
their own, and the council of ſtate ſome of their members, 
4 | to examine his reaſons, it was reſolved, upon the report of 
| e the examination, not only to declare, that the earl had be- 
= havued with prudence and bravery in that. unfortanate rag 
. but alſo to return him thanks for his conduct (o). 
But though it be hard to determine what errors were com- 
3 mitted: either in the councils or orders, or in the execution of 
them, and at whoſe door theſe ought. to be laid, yet this 
misfortune ſerved not a little to raiſe. the duke of, Marlbo- 
54 rough's character, : under wha eee no ſuch thing had 
eeiuer happened. 
The French The action of \" WAIT belege wens Villars ee Broglio X 
take ſeveral to inveſt Marchiennes on the Scarpe, where. the allies prin- 
: Fol. cipal ſtores were lodged, with above an hundred and fifty 
a *  bilanders laden with artillery, and all forts of ammunition, | 
1 aälkglkznꝗqd proviſions for a whole campaign. At the ſame time he 
| 5 commanded Albergotti to attack St. Aan, ordering other 
if detachments to poſſeſs themſelves of the reſt of the poſts on 
* dhe Scarpe. Two hundred of the troops of the allies, who 
= were in the abbey of Anchin, and at Pont-a-Roche, yielded | 
FR themſelves priſoners of war. At the ſame time, count de 
PEſparre made himſelf maſter of the abbey of Haſnon, where 
be took a hundred priſoners. Albergotti poſſeſſed himſelf 
= likewiſe of. Mortagne, at the mouth of the Scarpe, where he 
3 tock an hundred men; and then of St. Amand, which was 
diaeſended by eight hundred men, who yielded . pri- 
bpboners of war. In the mean time, Broglio inveſted Mar- 
bo -.- - - 1:0hiehnesp and; having viewed it, found the enterprize much 
= more difficult than he at firſt imagined; that 1 75 being | in- 


of de rl at if mak 
Villars had been as popular as 
ſome generals, he would have 
been publickly called the re- 
ſtorer of his country. He fur- fai 
ther obſerves, this victory | 
the ſafety of France, even more 
than the peace of ee, 
p. 1:08 8 

3 Ae Eugene, in a letter 
1 to an eminent miniſter, ſays: 
I am ſurprized and troubled 

to hear of the 11 people do 

| 15 lord Albematle.— 


Was 
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formed all that a courageous, 


prudent, and vigilant general 
could do; and, had all the 
troops done their duty, the af- 


ir would not have gone as it 


did: But, when they run as 
ſoon as they have given one fire, 
and cannot be rallied, no gene- 
ral in the world can help it: 
And therefore, Sir, I doubt not 
that 


you will contribute to the 
diſabuſing thoſe of the 3 5 : 


Wel may have ew m1 infor- - 1 


rompaſſes. 5 


— —— r 1 9. 
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Lompaſſed with moraſſes and ditches full of water; fortified Anne. 
with ſeveral works; defended by brigadier Berkoffer with fix . 1912. 
battalions) and five hundred men, detached: from the garriſon — 
of Doway, and by the regiment of Schellart, conſiſting of 

three ſquadrons of cuiraſſiers, of the elector Palatine's troops. 
Theſe difficulties obliged Villars to deſire the marquiſs de 
Mäonteſquiou to take upon him the care of the ſiege. On 
the laſt day of July (Villars being returned to the ſiege) the 
ton ſurrendered, and the garriſon, to the number of five 
_ thouſand, were made priſoners of war, and conducted to 
Valenciennes. The loſs of this poſt was of very bad conſe- 
quence to the allies; for they had there a general magazine 
of all forts of artillery, ammunition, and proviſions, deſignd 
for the further operations of the campaign. On the other 
hand, the advantage the enemy obtained by forcing the in- 
trenchments of Denain, and by the taking of Marchiennes, 
were ſo conſiderable, | that the French king wrote an account 


(e) The letter was as | follow TY 


© Oo, - 


The ſteps I have taken to 
effect a general peace, and the 
ſuſpenſion, which I have agreed 
on with the queen of England, 
have not availed to determine 
the other allies to enter into the 
ſame ſentiments. On the con- 
trary, they formed a deſign to 
puſn on their conqueſts, and be- 
ſiege Landrecy. The impor- 
tance of that place (the Fong 
of which would have opene 
to the enemy an entrance into 


Oo 


_ {who command my army in 
Flanders) to. attack and fight 
the enemy, to oblige them to 
mie the Reps. bo | 
acqted with ſo much conduct and 
E and the ſucceſs has 
been ſo } 
Which was poſſeſſed by the ene- 
my at Denain (notwithſtanding 


They 


have 


happy, that the camp, 


of it to the archbiſhop of Paris (p). After this, Doway was 


eſted. 


the ſtreng:h of its intrenchments) 
Was forced and defeated with the 
intire loſs of ſeventeen battalions _ 
which defended it, and of a 
convoy of about five hundred 
Waggons, who were at the ſame _ 
time on the march towards the 


camp before Landrecy. The. 


defeat of theſe troops incamped 
at Denain was followed by the 
taking of the poſt of Mar- 
chiennes, where the enemy had 
fix battalions, five hundred foot 


detached from the garriſon of 
Doway, and three ſquadrons of 
horſe, who were all made pri- 


who in theſe two actions ſhewed 


all poſſible valour, took thirty - 
ſeven colours, and three flan- 


dards. 


poſts along the Scarpe, make 
the number of above ſeven thou- 
ſand men, and upwards of four _ 
hundred officers, priſoners ;. a- 
mong whom are ſeveral of theic 
general officers. My troops, 


Doway in- 
Ve 


ROS” Aug. $25, 


my kingdom) determined me to ſoners of war: And being ad- | 
give my orders to the marſhals ded to thoſe taken in the camp 3 
de Villars, and de Monteſquiou at Denain, and in ſome other 


| 
3 
| 1 
| 
OO 
3 
| 
4 
[ 
L 
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Anne. inveſted, which obliged prince Eugene to abandon the deſign 


171 


- * 


2. of beſieging Landrecy, and march to the relief of Doway. 


The prince tried to raiſe the ſiege, but did not ſucceed. In- 


deed the States would not put things to fo great a venture 
after ſuch loſſes: So Villars proſecuted the ſiege with vigour, 
and battered fort Scarpe with eighty pieces of cannon; But, 
_ notwithſtanding the garriſon of the fort conſiſted but of four 
hundred men, they defended it fourteen days, and ſurrendered 
_ priſoners of war on the 28th of Auguſt, b 
5 French in ſeveral attacks. After the taking of that fort, the 


aving repulſed the 


enemy redoubled their fire againſt the town; and, although = 


the garriſon was but weak, general Hompeſch, the governor, 
contrary to the expectations of the allies or the French, beld 
out till the 8th of Ger, N. S8. when he ſurrendered the 
garriſon priſoners. of war. The enemy, during this, ſiege, 
were repulſed in ſeveral attacks, and loſt a great number of 
men (eſpecially when they took the counterſcarp and a halt- 


moon, which they were. obliged to abandon) and, had the 


garriſon been numerous cough in proportion to the extent 
of the place, it is very probab 
retaken it. Prince Eugene had the mortification to be a fpec- _ 
tator of the loſs of this place; but it was not his fault, if a 
vigorous attempt was not made to prevent it: For, during 
the ſiege, he uſed all poſſible endeavours to engage the ene- 
my; but the French had fo ſtrongly fortified their camp on 
the one hand, and the Dutch were ſo cautious of running 
any hazards in this critical juncture, that the,prince, ſeeing 
no poſſibility of coming to action, returned to his camp at 
FCeeclin, from whence detachments were made to ſecure Liſle, 
Mons, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant, and other places. At- 
ter the ſurrender of Doway, advice being brought to prince 
995 hr oe that the French were advanced to Malplaquet, and 


e, the French would not have 


ed on the fame ground, where the famous battle of that 


dards, The enemy loſt with retire towards Mons. And as = 
Marchiennes a great number of ſuch an event is a viſible mark 
- Cannon, and ſtores of all forts of of the protection of God, who 


| ammunition and proviſions, la- knows the reQitude of my in- 


den in above ane hundred and tentions, I hold myſelf obliged _ 
_ titty bilanders and their army to render to him moſt humble 
being weakened by ſo conſide- acts of thankfgiving. I defire 
kadle a loſs, _ no longer therefore, that you will cauſc 
communication with the places Te Deum to be ſung in the me- 
tthey are poſſeſſed of towards the tropolitan church of 
SGcarpe, have been forced to city of Paris, & 
_ -raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy, 1s 


my go, 


dered at diſcretion. 


909 ENGLAND: 

nante Was fought three years before, a diſpoſution was made 
ww diftodge them, and prevent the ſiege of Queſnoy. But 

the enemy having with great diligence advanced within half a — 


league of Quaſnoy, and taken a ver advantageous camp, 
prince Eugene thought fit to ſtop his march near the wood 


of Dour, and to encamp with the right near St. Guilain, 
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Queſnoy 5 


inveſted ana 


taken. 


the left at the mill of Saart near the wood of Lagniere, and 


the head quarters at Belian. Villars having, wich the ut- 


moſt care, ſecured all the paſſes, and fortified his camp, the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions were made for carrying on the ſiege of 


Queſnoy, which was inveſted the 8th of September, N. 8. 


The French. expected to have made themſelves maſters of the 
town in eight or ten days; but major-general Ivoy, Who 
commanded in the place, made fo good uſe of the heavy ar- 
tillery, which the allies left there, after the taking of Queſ- 

noy, that it was the 14th of October, N. S. before he was 

obliged to ſubmit to the ſame terms, on which Doway had 


been ſurrendered, that the garriſon ſhould remain priſoners of 
war: The French gave out; that they found in the place 
one hundred and ſixteen heavy cannon; a great number of 


bthers of ſmall ſize; forty mortars, five hundred thouſand 
weight of powder; a great quantity of bullets, bombs, gre- 


the unfortunate affair of Denain, The French, being re- 
ſolved to loſe no time in inlarging their conqueſts, opened 


their trenches before Bouchain; which place was fo indiffe- 


nadoes, and proviſions of all forts; the whole being valued at 
three millions of livres; and that this garriſon compleated 
meme number of forty battalions of the allies, killed or made 
_ Priſoners ſince the 24th of July, N. S. on which happened 


Bouchain 


taken, 


Oct. 10. | 


— rently provided, and the garriſon ſo weak, that they made 


but a ſlender reſiſtance; for, the enemy having taken poſ- 


| ſ{eflion of the covered-way, and made the diſpoſitions for 
Korming the place, the garriſon beat a parley, and ſurren- 


: While the French were before Bouchain, the allies ſur- Foe 


_ prized the fort of Knocque in the following manner: Briga- Cm by. 


dier Caris, commander of Oftend, having received certain the alis. 


1 intelligence, that the garriſon of fort Knocque was very weak, Brodrick, 


reſolved to try to ſurprize it. Accordingly, Caris detached Oc. 45, 
one hundred and eighty men, under the direction of captain 


Die Rue, a famous partiſan, who, having marched with the = 


urtmoſt privacy, found means to hide themſelves in three 


| Hittle houſes, and in the governor's garden, ſtanding between - 
four draw-bridges, where they lay cloſe all night. In the 


morning, at the opening of 8 gates, ſome of the detach- 
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| | — Anne; ment advanced on a ſudden, and made themſelves maſters of 
1 1712. the bridge neareſt the fort, having killed the guard. De Rue 


1 —__—— djyidcd his men into four bodies, and with one of them ſeized 


a gate, while two other diviſions ran to the other two gates, 


and the fourth drew up near the Cazerns to hinder the garri- 
ſioon from drawing together; which ſucceeded ſo well, that 
_ + with theloſs of only two men killed, and one wounded, that 
important fort was taken. The French governor heating the ' | 

| Noiſe, leaped out of bed, and, looking out of the window, 
cried, Quarter! and was made. priſoner of war with the gar- 


riſon, which conſiſted of three French companies, and one 


of Swiſs, but a great many of them were ſick. De Rue, 
| Having ſecured that poſt, ſent out part of his men, to ſeize | 
all the proviſions in the neighbouring villages, and to bring 
the ſame into the fort, before the garriſon of Ypres could be 
informed of the loſs of the place. He diſpatched alſo an ex- 


preſs with an account of this ſucceſs to brigadier Caris, who 


detached forty men to reinforce the garriſon. The precau- 
tions taken by De Rue were not uſeleſs; for the loſs of that 
| poſt occaſioned the motion of a great body of troops on each 
fide towards the Lys, as if the French deſigned to retake it; 


but they found that fortreſs ſo well and fo ſeaſonably provi- - 


_ ded, that the bene intirely abandoned the Laien of at- N 
bp tacking it. 


The campaign in che Nechieindh ads with the taking of . 


Bouchain by the French; for, a few days aſter, both armies 
marched into winter-quarters ; ; and prince Eugene, having = 
ſttaid ſome days at Bruſſels to ſettle ſome matters with the |} 
8 of an. Dee to the 8 co on tho . 3 
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